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ItelfTiterioiu  Urth  of  "Stm^— Som«  of  Ids  Toutliftil  Faftto  and  Chir> 
ftomltlio  SooeBtridtieB. 

QncB,  wben  Earth,  the  sood  mother,  ^ras  in  grieyoos 
inhalation  hecanse  of  her  children,  and  a  Toioe  of  wailiiig 
was  heard  among  the  nations,  a  great  doud  grew  np  snf 
denly  in  the  East,  and  there  seem^  a  sign  of  fire  and  tem- 
pest within  its  hosom. 

All  the  peoples  felt  the  shadow  of  this  great  doud  npon  them, 
hni  thej  knew  not  what  the  strange  portent  meant,  except 
that,  to  certain  minds  among  them,  it  seemed  that  this  gath- 
ering of  mighty  forces  most  he  pregnant  with  some  mystxrt 
&at  was  to  step  oat  from  its  hosom  soon,  as  if  the  **  Son  of 
the  morning ''  came  forth  from  the  caves  of  night,  and  that 
tiufl  mystery,  too,  was  most  like  to  stand  as  an  emhodiment, 
whether  an  incarnated  embodiment  or  not,  of  some  new  birth 
of  regeneration  to  all  mankind.  ' 

Thoagh  it  was  thas  the  wise  man  spoke,  or  rather  hoped, 
jat  there  was  no  one  who  knew  these  things  to  be  trae ; 
therefore  the  people  trembled,  and  were  afraid,  while  the 
inrmoil  of  this  doady  Prbsbncb  rolled  with  its  slow  shadow 
OTer  them;  and  when  they  saw  it  take  its  way  toward  the 
West,  over  the  solitary  sea,  they  wondered  greatly  whither 
it  might  be  speeding.  Only  the  Yikinff's  wandering  prow 
had  farrowed  that  solitary  sea,  as  yet,  imen  the  great  dond 
set  forth  npon  its  face ;  bat  there  were  dving  men  who  said 
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its  shadow  was  a  protection,  and  that  no  liarm  could  oome  to 
anj  bark  which  sailed  beneath  it. 

And  soon,  from  the  port  of  Palos,  in  Andalusia,  a  fleet  of 
little  ships,  like  three  cockleshells,  went  dancing  forth  upoB 
the  open  sea,  and  were  quickly  hid  from  view  beneath  tnat 
shadow.  A  mighty  sailor  stood  within  these  deckless  hulls, 
whose  deep-yisioned  eyes  saw  beyond  all  shadows.  (1492, 
8d  August.) 

And  when  men  saw  the  mighty  sailor  forth,  then  from 
many  a  nort  went  many  a  ressel,  to  sail  within  his  wake, 
and  all  tne  world  was  filled  with  wonder  of  the  golden  mira- 
cles those  ships  brought  back.  And  many  a  gay,  adventur- 
ing host  went  shining  underneath  that  shadow,  that  its  slow 
glooms  would  not  give  up. 

At  length  (Dec  lldi,  1620),  the  great  cloud,  which  i<x 
more  than  a  hundred  years  had  wandered  up  and  down, 
brooding  upon  the  sea,  gathered  together,  and  amidst  a 
mighty  anthem  of  the  waves  and  winds,  struck  upon  a  head- 
land rock,  at  Plymouth,  and  its  voluminous  folds,  wrapping 
the  snows  for  a  moment,  shivered  as  in  a  throe,  then,  thin 
and  dim,  commenced  to  fade  upon  the  icj  air. 

Now,  as  the  shattered  doud  rose  up,  a  strange,  frail  ship 
that  seemed  to  have  been  hidden  within  its  womo  of  shadow^ 
lay  trembling  feebly  in  the  offing  on  subsiding  waves.  The 
name  of  the  little  dUp  was  "  Mayflower.'^ 

But  when  the  doud  was  all  ffone,  there  lay  stretched  upon 
the  snow-<x)vered  summit  of  that  headland  rock  a  jB^ffantio 
form,  which  seemed  most  like  some  helpless  and  misshapeii 
Titan,  which  had  been  thus  struck  dumts  blind  and  sprawl- 
ing out  of  the  thunders  of  a  tempest-birth,  and  hurlea  upon 
the  desolation. 

The  trees  yet  rocked  behind  the  passing  storm  when  the 
bright  sun  came  out,  glittering  keenly  from  the  angles  of 
the  frosty  rocks,  upon  this  pale,  ungainly  specter,  which, 
bom  thus  of  the  thunder,  seemed  the  incarnation  of  some 
new  and  powerful  Fobcb. 

Touched  by  the  sun,  its  lips  moved  in  inarticulate  sounds, 
that  seemed  in  natural  consonance  with  the  groanings  of  the 
struggling  forest,  which  bent  its  trees  like  grass-flpean 
beneath  the  heavy  head,  thus  pillowed  on  them  all  anoonr 
■dously. 
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The  great  arms  of  the  monatroni  TonngliBg,  cast  wildly 
out  in  spasms  of  a  troabled  awakening,  in  the  inToluntarj 
clasp  of  drowsy  fingers,  tore  the  old  oaks  from  rocky  fissnrest 
and  the  mighty  stretching  of  its  restless  feet  made  mael- 
stroms  with  the  diff-fronts,  which  they  tumbled  into  the  sea. 

Far  away  upon  the  crest  of  hills,  and  upon  the  promonto- 
ries of  that  broken  diore«  the  tofted  red  men  gathered, 
warned  by  the  sounding  tremors  in  the  earth  and  air  of 
some  strange  advent  And  now  they  thronged  and  gazed 
upon  this  majestic  wonder,  which  seemed  to  have  lain  down, 
as  if  upon. its  own  couch,  within  the  House-of*Sky,  coverinsr 
with  its  giant  limbs  the  land  of  which  the  pestilence  had 
made  them  but  of  late  afraid.^ 

.  Now,  with  a  slow,  upward  heaye,  the  shoulders  of  the 
Youngling  arise  beneath  the  sun,  and  as  he  sits  erect  with 
mute,  upturned  face  and  unsealed  eyes,  the  bowed  forest 
trees  swing  up  again  with  a  clangor  that  would  have  scared 
Behemoth,  stepping  on  the  mountains. 

He  spreads  with  lazy  stretch  his  arms  abroad,  feeling 
among  the  hills — and  now,  with  ouick  sense,  his  unused 
>£ngers  clutch  upon  the  groups  of  snrinking  red  men,  and 
thrilled  by  the  touch  of  struggling  life,  he  lifts  them,  fumb- 
ling, as  if  with  baubles,  toward  his  moutL 

The  dangling  stoics  howl  their  death-whoop  while  they 
awine  through  mid-air  by  their  scalp-locks,  and  at  the  strange 
■ound  the  Mighty  Infant,  with  loosened  grasp,  throws  up  its 
hands  in  awe,  for  now,  through  eyes  dim-opened  in  the  startle, 

'On  the  16th  of  March,  1620,  the  English  receiyed  a  visit  from  one  of 
the  natlTes,  who  came  boldly  into  Plymoath,  calling  out  Wdeoms  Englith. 
mm  !  His  name  was  Samoset,  a  Sagamore,  who  had  learned  a  little  English 
from  the  fishing  vessels  that  had  been  on  the  coast.  He  informed  the  ad- 
venturers that  the  place  they  occupied,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Patuzet, 
and  that  all  the  people  formerly  inhabiting  the  place,  died  of  an  extraordi- 
nary sickness  about  four  years  since. — Anlipiarian  Reteareh^^S.  Soyt, 

The  spot  to  which  Providence  had  directed  the  planters  had,  a  few  years 
before,  been  rendered  entirely  a  desert  by  a  pestilence,  which  had  likewise 
swept  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  desolated  almost  the  whole  sea-board 
of  New  England.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed,  there  were  the  traces  of 
a  previous  population  but  not  one  living  inhabitant  Smoke  from  fires 
in  the  remote  distance  alone  indicated  the  vicinity  of  natives.  Miles 
Standish,  "  the  best  linguist"  among  the  Pilgrims,  as  well  84  the  best  sol- 
dier, with  an  exploring  party,  was  able  to  discover  wigwams,  but  no  tenants. 
Tet  a  body  of  mdians  from  abroad  was  soon  discovered  hovering  near  the 
settlements  though  disappearing  when  pursued. — Baneroft't  United  Statm. 
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the  power  of  the  sun  has  overcome  him.  Beaching,  as  if  to 
plucK  the  glittering  toy,  his  upright  form  has  Btraiffhtway 
dinned  the  hills,  and  with  folded  arms,  now  leaning  idly  on 
their  barriers,  he  gazes  oat  upon  the  spreading  space. 

Some  moving  specs  upon  a  far-off  lake  have  caught  his 
vacant  eye — ^his  outstretched  grasp  has  reached  them — and, 
gathering  an  Algonquin  fleet  within  his  fingers,  he  eyes, 
with  unmoved  stare,  the  frail  canoes  of  bark  that  are  crashed 
within  unconscious  pressure,  then  snapping  the  huge  pines 
that  grew  along  the  steppes,  he  piled  a  mighty  ark  in  play, 
that  launched  with  a  toss  on  the  same  waves,  displaced  in 
overflow  the  pent-up  waters  with  its  swjng. 

As  children  pick  in  idleness  at  any  dot  upon  the  sheet,  he 
plucked  a  wigwam  villa^  by  the  roots,  and  with  a  stare  and 
stride,  as  if  their  funnel-tops  had  proved  offensive,  he  tore 
the  idle  bowlders  from  the  valleys  and  built  a  towering  House 
that  would  not  smoke. 

Now,  as  the  sun  went  up  and  the  awed  savages  kneeled  to 
him,  the  giant  Infant  took  a  new  mood.  While  he  gazed 
steadfast  on  the  blazing  orb,  there  seemed  a  gnat,  or  some 
ambitious  thing,  that  flitted  before  his  sight*.  He  swept  his 
great  hand  down  and  brought  the  straggler  to  his  face.  It 
pecked  and  clawed  him  with  a  vicious  tare,  that  first  aroused 
nim  to  the  sense  of  pain,  and  tossing  the  warlike  insect  from 
him,  he  watched  it  cleave  with  unrumpled  plumes,  the  sun- 
ward  air  again.  He  took  the  tameless  creature  down  from 
the  skies,  and  made  its  eyrie  on  the  House  he  built ! 
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Vhb  jwng  **Bta&*'  prorei  a  shrewd  Citizen^-His  first  Bulging reat— 
TIm  early  NaTigators. 

TsB  yonng  Sam,  though  born  out  of  a  doad,  proTcd  to  be 
rather  a  sharp-fiighted  individaal.  One  of  the  first  evidences 
of  this,  it  will  be  seen,  he  gare  in  a  familiar  way,  when  he 
liiing  half-a-dozen  Quakers  on  Boston  Common,  and  gave  as 
a  reason  for  it,  that  *'  we  desire  their  lires  absent,  rather 
than  their  deaths  present.'^ 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  mythical  personage  fled  from 
persecution ;  but  then  there  was  a  hearty  saror  in  the  way 
in  which  he  attempted  to  annihilate  the  Anabaptists,  and 
ruled  the  distempered  Quakers  up  to  Haman's  lodgings, 
which  showed  he  had  a  genuine  relish  for  persecution,  per  se. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Sam  thought  persecution  caused  man- 
kind to  thrive,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  tell  our  babies, 
when  they  are  caught  out  of  doors  in  the  summer  rain,  that 
the  pelting  makes  them  grow.  At  anyrate  Sam  took  a  very 
original  view  of  matters  and  things  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  awake  upon  a  new  Continent.  He  had  a  dim  remi- 
nisoenoe  of  having  been  baffly  treated  somewhere  else»  and 
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therefore  oonclnded  that  it  mast  he  heat,  in  his  new  oondi* 
tion,  to  treat  every  one  else  shrewdly,  at  least,  if  not  hadlj — 
the  Quakers  and  Miantonomah  can  tell  yon  why  I  So  can 
Batler,  in  his'Hadihras,  who  seems  to  have  known  something 
ahout  Sam  in  his  earliest  dealings  with  the  simple  Narra- 
gansetts: 

•<  Our  brethren  of  New  England  ose 

Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 

And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead 

Of  whom  the  churches  hare  less  need ; 

As  lately  happened.    In  a  town 

There  lired  a  cobbler,  and  but  one, 

That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use, 

And  cut  men's  liyes  as  well  as  shoes. 

This  precious  brother  haring  slain, 

In  times  of  peace,  an  Indian, 

(Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  leal. 

Because  he  was  an  Infidel), 

The  mighty  Tottipottjmoj 

Sent  to  our  elders  an  euToj, 

Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 

Of  league  held  forth  by  brother  patch. 

Against  the  articles  in  force 

Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours. 

For  which  he  prayed  the  Saints  to  render 

Into  his  hand  or  hang  the  offender. 

But  they  naturally  haying  weighed. 

They  had  no  man  for  him  o'  the  trade. 

(A  man  that  sery'd  them  in  a  doable 

Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble), 

BesoWed  to  spare  him,  yet  to  do 

The  Indian  Hoghgan,  Moghgan  too. 

Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 

Hang  an  old  wearer  that  was  bed^rid. 

There  had  heen  many  adventnrings  toward  the  Sonth, 
before  Sam  came  to  raise  a  nasal  hymn  within  the  rocky 
wilderness,  that  shook  a  continent  with  long  reverberations. 
The  Cabots  had  surveyed  the  North,  Verrazzani,  Cartier, 
Boberval,  De  la  Roche,  and  noble  old  Champlain,  had  named 
the  St.  Lawrence,  surveyed  the  Arcadia  of  the  French,  and 
settled  Quebec.  Ponce  de  Leon,  seeking  for  the  fountain 
of  eternal  youth,  remained  yet  an  old  man,  though  Spanish 
commerce,  through  his  superstitious  yet  chavalric  enterprise, 
won  a  new  passage  through  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 
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Then  had  come  the  stabbom  Gortez,  and  man  j  ft  gallant 
Knight  went  down  in  his  miracalotts  conquest  But  Sam, 
eyen  from  the  embryo  of  his-doadj  birth,  has  always  thought 
the  proudest  thing  this  Gortez  ever  did  was  when  he  took 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  prisoner. 

This  is  the  same  person  who  had  been  sent  by  the  jealous 
ffoyemor  to  Cuba  to  take  Gortez  prisoner,  who,  after  having 
declared  him  an  outlaw,  was  himself  easily  defeated.  He 
Tost  an  eye  in  the  affray,  and  his  own  troops  deserted  hinu 
When  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  man  whom  he  had 
promised  to  arrest,  he  said  to  him, ''  Esteem  it  great  good 
fortune  that  you  have  taken  me  captive/'  Gortez  replied, 
and  with  truth, ''  It  is  the  least  of  the  things  I  have  done 
in  Mexico. 

,  But  with  all  the  cark  and  cant  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  his  nature,  our  northern  Sam,  neverthelesSp 
proves  himself,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  a  riffht  loyal  gentle- 
man, that  is,  not  particularly  loyal  to  his  King,  but  a  most 
worshipful  servitor  of  that  hard-handed  despot  who  pro- 
rogued the  Long  Parliament  We  may  as  well  say,  en  jxit- 
$antf  that  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  contest  between  the 
old  Gontinent  and  the  new,  when  they  managed  almost  simul- 
taneously to  produce  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Sam,  for  thev  both 
whined  at  first  and  proved  themselves  reverentially  absurd, 
yet  always  were  victorious.  Cromwell  conquered  an  empire, 
and  Sam,  a  New  World. 

Being  both  tyrants,  they  could  not  well  be  contrasted, 
but  the  motto  of  them  both  seems  to  have  equally  been, 
"  ^ray  to  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

Balei^h,  the  loftiest  cavalier  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
and  Smith  —  the  veritable  John  Smith  —  the  noblest  of 
adventurers,  had  long  ago  formed  colonies  in  Virginia,  but 
not  even  the  dauntless  energies  of  Smith  could  make  them 
stay  colonized  respectably,  and  Sau  Augustine  and  James« 
town,  and  the  settlements  in  North  Carolina,  and  on  the 
Chesapeake,  had  all  proved  partial  failures,  since  the  thirst 
for  gold  and  wild  adventure  had  mostly  led  them,  rather 
than  what  he  loves  to  call  the  solemn  purpose  to  found  an 
•mpire,  wh^|^^m  really  came,  as  we  have  seen. 
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fini  aoi  of  Biplomftcy  on  tlie  part  of  "  Sftin  ''—His  tender  merdef  towwd 
ilM  heathen  King  Philip,  md  other  mereiftd  attribntei. 

Though  the  Sam,  whose  birth  and  advent  we  tk«f 
described,  may  be  considered  by  the  nnbelieyers  as  more  or 
less  of  a  myth,  because  he  is  not  always  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  yet  this  is  no  sign  —  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ms  proportions  are  too  great  to  be  taken  in  by  the  nse  of 
common  mortals  —  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we  roar 
of  Niagara  makes  a  silence,  thus  confounding  one  sense-— 
that  of  hearing  —  with  the  voice  of  nature,  his  great  dimen* 
sions  may  confound  another — that  of  sight — seeming  to  il 
only  a  continuation  of  space. 

We  shall  perceive,  however,  before  this  legend  is  throngh, 
that  his  existence  is  yet  a  veritable  one,  and  if  we  can 
neither  see  nor  hear  him,  we  can  feel  him,  and  that  the  grip 
of  his  giant  hand  is  now,  and  has  been,  as  unmistakable 
throughout  the  land  as  the  shaking  of  his  mighty  feet. 

Now,  as  a  conscientious  historian,  we  have  not  set  out  to 
prove  Sam  to  have  been  a  saint  from  the  origin,  though  he 
may  have  been  a  very  large  baby.  On  account  of  his  size* 
his  wants  were,  of  course,  enormous.  A  childling  of  the 
elements,  he  could  not  be  expected  to  have  learned  much  of 
such  unruly  parentage,  concerning  the  differences  between 
right  and  wrong. 

Therefore  it  is  not  to  be  considered  particularly  surpris- 
ing that  *<  the  oldest  act  of  diplomacy  recorded  in  New  Eng- 
land '^  should  have  been  when,  in  their  first  parley  with 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  one  of  Sam's 
people*  Hr.  Winslow,  was  dispatched  with  some  handsome 
presents  and  a  pot  of  "  strong  water,''  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  shj  and  simple  savage,  and  that  he,  tempted  bj 
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the  novd  senaaiioDs  orodaoed  by  die  unknown  drink  tbos 
oflfered  to  him,  aa  a  pledge  of  amity,  agreed  to  "  come  in '' 
and  discoss,  with  (Governor  Carver,  the  terms  of  a  treaty. 
Then  it  followed  of  neoeasity  that  "  after  an  exchange  of 
saintations,  refirethmmU  were  placed  before  the  chief,  of 
which  he  and  his  people  freebf  partook.^'  That  '<  a  leagne 
of  friendship  was  then  agreed  on,''  and  that  *'  the  Indians 
departed  well  pleased  with  th^  interview,''  as  says  the 
impartial  narrator  ^ —  can  not  reasonably  be  donbted. 

Who  can  doubt,  also,  that  Sam  must  have  got  greatly 
the  better  of  his  ally  through  the  potent^  of  his  "  refresl^ 
m^ts  ? "  Is  it  not  pretty  dearly  shown  in  the  fact  thai 
he  actually  kept  faith  with  these  poor  Wampanoags,  for 
about  fifty  years?  But  then,  having  nearly  "pushed" 
King  Philip,  the  haughty  successor  and  grandson  of  this 
same  Massasoit,  **  off  the  end  of  the  log,"  upon  which  that 
good-natured  old  chief,  as  the  ancient  tradition  goes,  **  had 
welcomed  his  tired  limbs  to  sit  down  and  rest,"  he  made  a 
diaracteristic  conclusion  of  a  long  and  terrible  war,  when, 
having  hunted  the  unfortunate  King  through  the  swamps 
of  New  £ngland,  like  a  wolf,  for  having  objected  to  being 
pushed  off  into  the  mud,  he  first  shot  him  through  the  hearti 
in  order  to  be  sure  he  was  dead,  and  then  had  him  beheaded 
and  quartered,  by  a  man  whom  he  had,  as  may  be  supposed, 
spiritually  admonished  from  his  birth  to  be  named  "  Cap- 
tain Church,"  for  the  express  purpose  of  sanctifying  this 
deed  —  we  mean,  of  course,  as  a  veracious  narrator,  that  it 
only  sounded  better  to  Sam  that  such  a  deed  should  have 
been  done  by  something  or  somebody  who  bore  such  a  name. 

We  should  not  blame  him  if  this  were  really  true,  for 
predilections  like  this  were  strictly,  peculiarly  his  own;  and, 
as  he  first  claimed  their  assertion  in  his  own  immense  and 
manly  way,  we  can  begin  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Sam 
proved  afterward  to  be  such  a  pet  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  seems,  altogether,  a  supererogation  of  pale-gilled  Puri- 
tanism, that  loc^  historians,  i|ho  presume  to  write  a  history 
of  Sam,  should  so  modestly  pass  over  this  most  character- 
istic opening  incident  of  his  history,  for  there  is  quite  suffir 
dent  grandeur  in  his  nature  and  his  plain*told  acts  to  relieve 
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tliem  of  an  J  neoeBsary  defense  of  pieyaricaiiBg  cani&i  Tks 
same  story,  of  the  first  interview  with  Massaaoit,  is  thos,  ia 
other  words,  narrated  by  one  who  seems  to  have  felt  himself 
**  spiritually  admonished,''  very  modi  as  we  have  related 
ahove  oonoeming  Captain  Church,  to  become  '^the  d^ender 
of  the  faith,''  instead  of  the  historian  of  Sam. 


<'  The  chieftain  of  a  race  as  yet  so  new  to  the  Pil^prims, 
received  with  all  the  eeremomes  which  the  condition  of  the 
colony  permitted.  A  treaty  of  friaidship  was  soon  com* 
pleted  in  few  and  unequivocal  terms.  The  parties  promised 
to  abstain  from  mntuid  ii^juries,  and  to  deliver  up  offendenu 
The  colonists  were  to  receive  assistance  if  attacked — ^to  ten* 
der  it  if  Massasoit  should  be  attacked  unjustly.  The  treaty 
included  the  confederates  of  the  sachem ;  it  is  the  oldest  act 
of  diplomacy  recorded  in  New  England;  it  was  concluded  in 
a  day,  and,  beinff  founded  on  reciprocal  interests,  was  sacredly 
kept  for  more  £an  half  a  century.  Massasoit  desired  the 
alliance,  for  the  powerful  Narragansetts  were  his  enemies ; 
hia  tribe,  moreover,  having  become  habituaUi  to  some 
English  luxuries,  were  willing  to  establish  a  traffic,  while 
the  emigrants  obtained  peace,  security,  and  the  opportunitiee 
of  a  lucrative  commerce."^ 

The  dainty  form  of  speech  which,  here  including  every* 
thing  in  the  phrases  ''  all  the  ceremonies  which  the  eonditioB 
of  the  colony  permitted"  skims  over  the  '*pot  of  strong 
water  to  the  chief,"  and  concludes  that  Massasoit  <'  having 
become  habituated  to  some  JBngKA  luxuries,  was  willing  to 
establish  a  traffic,"  is  too  transcendentally  rich  not  to  be  twen* 
ty-seven  years  in  advanc^-^as  the  Dial  has  since  been  pub- 
lished— of  the  first  modest  insinuation  from  the  same  merid- 
ian, that  Massasoit,  having  <*  left  Mr.  Winslow  in  the  custody 
of  his  men,  as  a  hostage,  ventured  to  the  English,  by  whom 
he  was  hoqntably  entertained,  and  with  whom  he  condndad 
the  treaty,  already  noticed."f 

The  voice  of  Sam,  himself,  it  is  said,  can  yet  be  heaid  on 
any  still  day,  reverberating  among  the  Green  Mountains. 

•Bsnorofl^B  United  States,  toI.  Ist,  page  317. 

fHlstory  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Irr  the  Rev.  Chtrles  1.  Qood- 
rldi,28d  edition. 
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''It  is  all  a  lie,  I  gave  Massasoit  rum  V^  And  tbai  be 
made  a  dninken  treaty,  and  that  Sam  must  have  held  him 
▼ith  his  lordly  nation  by  an  ascendency  of  fifty  years,  in 
growling,  half-subjection,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
enslaving  habits  of  the  "  English  luxuries  ^'  to  which  the 
Wampanoags  had  been  introduced. 

When  the  stem,  heroic  Philip,  whose  first  overt  act  of  war 
was  caused  by  Sam's  characteristic  murder  of  three  Indians, 
whom  Philip  was  accused  of  having  excited  to  the  slaying  of 
one  Sansamon,  a  renegade  Indian  Missionary — ^which  saintly 
personage,  it  seems,  Philip  thought  had  been  inflicting  too 
much  piety  and  rum  upon  his  nation !  Sam  now  lifted  him* 
self  up  in  wrath,  striking  with  his  heavy  hand  at  the  rebel- 
lious chieftain,  for  rum  and  piety,  at  the  one  blow. 

Here  are  some  of  the  scenes  which  occurred  about  these 
times,  and  which  go  to  show  the  comparative  metal  of  these 
two  foes. 

The  English  forces  at  Hadley,  on  the  Connecticut,  had 
become  pressed  for  provisions  and  forage,  and  it  was  known 
that  a  large  deposit  of  wheat,  at  Deerfidd,  fifteen  miles  up 
the  river,  was  exposed  in  the  stack  to  easy  destruction  by 
the  Indians. 

Captain  Sathrop,  with  his  company  of  eighty  men,  with  a 
number  of  ^teams  and  drivers,  was  accordingly  detached  by 
the  commander  at  Hadley,  to  thrash  out  the  grain  and  tran»> 
port  it  to  head-quarters. 

**  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  Lathrop  proceeded  to  Deer- 
field,  where  Captain  Mosely  was  then  posted  with  a  company 
of  colony  troops,  and  having  thrashed  the  grain  and  loaded 
his  teams,  he  commenced  his  march  for  Hadley,  on  the  18th 
of  September,  1675.  No  disoovery  had  been  made  of  the 
enemy  in  the  vicinity,  and  probably  Lathrop  did  not  appro* 
hend  that  they  were  watching  his  movements ;  but  it  seems 
they  were  too  vigilant  to  let  dip  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
of  depriving  the  English  of  such  a  valuable  acquisition  of 
stores. 

**  For  the  dfstance  of  about  three  miles  after  leaving  Beer- 
field  meadow,  Lathrop's  march  lay  through  a  very  level  coun- 
try, closely  wooded,  where  he  was  every  moment  exposed  to  an 
attack  on  either  flank ;  at  the  termination  of  this  di»Umee^ 
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near  tbe  Boutli  point  of  Skigar-Ioaf  JUa,  the  road  approxi- 
mated  Gonnecticat  river,  and  the  left  was  in  some  measure 
protected.  At  the  village  now  called  MwMy  Brook,  in  the 
southemly  part  of  Deerfield,  the  road  crossed  a  small  stream, 
bordered  by  a  narrow  morass,  from  which  the  village  has 
its  name ;  though  more  appropriately  it  should  be  denomi* 
Bated  Bloody  Brook,  by  which  it  was  for  some  time  known. 

"  Before  arriving  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
brook,  the  road  for  about  half  a  mile  ran  parallel  te  the 
morass,  then  crossing,  it  continued  to  the  south  point  of 
Sugar-loaf  Hill,  traversing  what  is  now  the  home-lots,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  village.  As  the  moraas  was  thickly 
covered  with  brush,  the  place  of  crossing  afforded  a  favorable 
point  for  surprise. 

*'  On  discovering  Lathrop's  march,  a  body  of  upward  of 
seven  hundred  Indians  planted  themselves  in  ambuscade  at 
this  point,  and  lay  eagerly  waiting  to  pounce  upon  him 
while  pasainff  the  morass.  Without  scanning  the  woods  in 
his  front  and  flanks,  or  suspecting  the  snare  laid  for  him, 
Lathrop  arrived  at  the  faUd  spot,  crossed  the  morass  with 
the  principal  part  of  his  force,  and  halted  to  allow  time  for 
his  teanft  to  drag  through  their  loads.  The  critical  moment 
had  arrived  —  Uie  Indians  instantly  poured  if  heivry  and 
destructive  fire  upon  the  column,  and  rushedpAiriously  to 
dose  attack.  Confusion  and  dismay  succeeded*  The  troops 
broke  and  scattered,  fiercely  pursued  by  the  Indians,  whos# 
great  superiority  enabled  them  to  attack  at  all  points. 
Hopeless  was  the  situation  of  the  scattered  troops,  and  they 
resolved  to  sell  their  lives  in  a  vigorous  struggle. 

"  Covering  themselves  with  trees,  the  blooc^  conflict  now 
became  a  severe  trial  of  skill  in  sharp  shooting,  in  which 
life  was  the  stake.  Difficult  would  it  be  to  describe  the 
havoc,  barbarity  and  misery  that  ensued.  '  Fury  ragedt 
and  shuddering  pity  quit  the  sanguine  field,'  while  aet* 
peration  stood  pitted  at  'fearful  odds/  to  unrelenting 
ferocity. 

''  The  dead,  the  dying,  the  wounded,  strewed  the  ground 
in  all  directions,  and  Lathrop's  devoted  force  was  soon 
reduced,  to  a  small  number,  and  resistance  became  faint. 
At  length  the  unequal  struggle  terminated  in  the  annihilik> 
tion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Englii^;  only  seven  or 
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eiffht  escaped  from  the  bloody  scene  to  relate  the  ditmal 
tale,  and  tae  wounded  were  indiscriminatelj  butchered. 

"  CSaptain  Lathrop  fell  in  the  early  part  of  the  action ; 
the  whole  loss,  induding  teamsteniy  amounted  to  ninety. 
The  company  was  a  choice  corps  of  young  men,  from  the 
county  of  Essex,  in  Massachusetts  —  many  from  the  most 
respectable  families.  Hubbard  says, '  they  were  the  flower 
of  the  country,  none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with 
the  enemy  in  the  gate.'  Captain  Lathrop  was  from  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 

*' Captain  Mosely,  at  Deerfield,  between  four  and  five 
miles  distant,  hearing  the  musketry,  made  a  rapid  march 
for  die  relief  of  La&rop,  and  arriving  at  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  found  the  Indians  stripping  and  mangling  the 
dead.  Promptly  rushing  on,  in  compact  order,  he  broke 
through  the  enemy,  and  charging  back  cut  down  all  within 
the  range  of  his  shot,  and  at  length  drove  the  remainder 
throuffh  ihe  adjacent  swamp  and  further  west,  and  after 
sever^  hours  of  gallant  fighting,  compelled  them  to  seek 
safety  in  the  more  distant  forest  His  lieutenants,  Savage 
and  Pickering,  often  led  the  troops,  and  distinguished  them- 
selves in  a  particular  manner  by  tiieir  skill  and  persevering 
resolution. 

**  Just  at  the  dose  of  the  action  Major  Treat,  who,  on  the 
morning  of  the  day,  had  marched  toward  Northfidd,  arrived 
on  the  ground  with  one  hundred  men,  consisting  of  I^glish, 
Pequot  and  Mohegan  Indians,  and  shared  in  the  final  pur- 
suit  of  the  enemy.  The  gallant  Mosdy  lost  but  two  men 
in  the  various  attacks,  and  seven  or  eight  only  were 
wounded.  Probably  the  Indians  had  expended  most  of 
their  ammunition  in  the  action  with  Lathrop,  and  coca- 
BtonaUy  fought  with  bows  and  spears." 
2 
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fl^edme&B  of  <« Sun's''  wmga  batUei  irlth  the  Indiu  Tribes— the  6hAr. 
aeter  of  Us  Betribtttion. 

This  Banguinarj  little,  only  proved  that  tbe  yoang  Sam 
was,  aa  yet^  too  indifferent  to  danger  to  be  sufficiently 
cautious  in  his  military  movements,  because  having  let  bis 
people  loose,  to  go  eating  wild  grapes,  just  before  the  fatal 
attack  comment,  and  while  he  might  have  reasonably 
expected  something  of  the-sort,  he  snooped  in  getting  him* 
self  soundly  drubted.  But  it  affords  a  good  foil  to  his  next 
act  of  important  retribution,  in  which  he  thoroughly  avenged 
this  earliest  and  most  serious  error  of  his  adolescence. 

It  is  something  after  thb  fashion  that  the  story  runs.  It 
seems  that  the  commissioners  of  the  colcmies,  who,  as  their 
repr&entatives  had  by  this  time  gotten  so  far  along  in  the 
game  of  "  marbles  '^  as  ''  plump-keeps  '^  with  the  rifle,  and 
then,  from  this  striking  stand-point  of  individuality,  to 
playing  partners  at  <'loDg-taw''  in  the  ring,  had  neces- 
sarily entered  into  solemn  articles  of  confederation. 

Having  assembled  in  the  name  of  the  '*  United  Colonies,'' 
they  declared  that  the  Narragansetts  <'had  been  deeply 
accessory  in  the  present  outrages,"  (which  meant,  of  course, 
in  the  singular  number,  the  late  defeat  of  Lathrop,  etc.*  etc., 
miderstood,)  and  determined  that  an  expedition  should  be 
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ottrried  imto  their  country ;  and  so  follows  the  aooooat  of  ibis 
famous  expedition,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  saragely 
desperate  oattles  ever  fought  in  anj  ooantrj. 

On  tiie  9th  of  December,  ike  Massachasetu  and  Plymoaib 
troops,  assembled  at  Dedham  and  marched  abont  twenty* 
seren  miles,  to  Woodcock's  plantation;  thence  continuing 
th^  march  through  Seconek,  Providence,  and  over  Patuxal 
liver,  they  arrived  at  Wickford,  the  place  intended  for  head" 
quarters.  On  the  route,  Captain  Mosely  surprised  and  cap* 
tured  thirty-six  of  the  enemy,  and  parties  detached  from 
Wickford,  traversed  the  oountiT'  in  various  directions;  one 
of  which  burned  one  hundred  and  fifty  cabins,  and  killed  and 
captured  several  Indians.  Prentice^i  drains  penetrated 
the  country  as  far  as  Pettyquamsooti,  which  they  found  the 
enemy  had  burned,  after  killing  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  next  day,  the  18th,  the  whole  army  advanced  to  thai 
^aoe,  and  were  joined  by  the  Connecticut  forces  under  Hiyor 
Treat,  who  on  lus  march  had  killed  and  taken  a  number  of 
tiie  enemy. 

The  Indians  had  been  apprised  of  the  designs  of  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  country,  in  time  to  prepare  for  their  reoep- 
ticm.  Their  best  warri<Hrs  had  collected  and  chosen  a  position 
m  a  large  swamp,  in  the  center  of  which,  on  an  elevatioa 
containing  five  or  six  acres,  they  had  constructed  a  work  of 
palisades,  and  encompassed  it  with  a  sort  of  hedge,  or  rude 
abattis,  through  whidi  was  only  one  principal  passage  into 
the  work,  and  this  over  a  long  log  stretching  across  a  brook, 
defended  by  suitable  flanks ;  and  at  one  angle  of  the  place, 
was  a  low  gap,  covered  by  a  log  four  or  five  feet  high,  which 
Blight  be  scaled ;  but  near  this  was  a  sort  of  block-house  so 
placed  as  to  enfilade  this  weak  point  The  fortification  in 
every  part  presented  a  formidable  defense  against  musketry ; 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  surrounding  swamp,  the  i^proach 
wasdifficult^^ 

The  destruction  of  Pettyquamscott,  was  unfortunate  for 
Winslow's  army ;  for  here  they  expected  to  find  a  cover  from 
the  indemeney  of  the  weather ;  and  BuW$  garrimm  at  this 
place,  which  hsd  also  been  destroyed,  would  have  furnished 

•nsriisofthisplaMis  in  tbe  town  of  Sostli  Kis^itMi,  Rhode  bland, 
or  «isbi  milts  west  of  the  loaftk  terry  to  NswporW 
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ft  place  of  defense  in  case  of  misfortune.  Deprived  of  shelter, 
the  troops  were  compelled  to  remain  throngn  a  stormy  night, 
with  no  cover  but  the  heavens,  and  as  the  weather  was 
extremely  cold  they  suffered  severely:  Early  in  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  19th,  Winslow  put  the  army  in  motion,  to  attack 
the  enemy.  The  distance  was  about  sixteen  miles  —  the 
snow  deep — and  the  provisions  were  carried  on  the  backs  of 
the  men.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  guided  by  an  In* 
dian,  the  army  reached  the  skirts  of  the  swamp,  where  a 
party  of  the  enemy  had  taken  post  This  was  instantly 
attacked,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  their  works.  Four 
companies  of  the  van  troops  immediately  rushed  through  the 
swamp,  and  accidentally  arriving  at  the  log  ffap,  mounted 
that  anffle  of  the  fort,  but  were  soon  compeUed  to  fall  back 
to  avoid  the  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy,  poured  from  the 
block-house.  Beinforoed  by  two  other  companies  another 
attempt  was  made  on  the  same  point,  and,  bv  a  most  gallant 
charge  over  the  log,  the  troc^  entered  the  fort  and  beat  the 
enemy  from  a  flanker,  and  notwithstanding  the  severity  ci 
the  fire  from  other  points,  maintained  it ;  but  the  enemy 
continuing  their  resistance,  with  great  obstinacy — ^victory 
hung  in  doubtful  suspense.  The  remainder  of  the  army 
now  pressing  through  the  swamp,  entered  the  fort  at  the 
point  that  had  been  carried,  and  the  contest  continued  about 
three  hours,  but  still  with  doubtful  success.  The  enemy, 
driven  from  one  covert  to  another,  poured  the  English  a 
fatal  fire,  reluctantly  giving  up  their  ground,  and  some  were 
driven  out  of  the  fort.  Captain  Church,  who  was  acting  as 
aid  to  General  Winslow,  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  party, 
about  this  time  dashed  through  the  fort,  and  got  into  the 
swamp  in  the  rear,  where  he  made  a  destructive  fire  in  the 
rear,  of  a  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  there  taken  post,  and 
were  pouring  in  their  fire  upon  the  Eufflish ;  and  chai^ng 
with  nis  usual  gallantry,  again  entered  the  place,  driving 
the  Indians  before  him.  But  this  exploit  was  not  achieved 
without  a  severe  wound.  Thus  attacked  in  different  direc- 
tions— ^forced  from  their  covert  places,  and  fast  falling  by 
the  fire  of  the  English  tiie  warriors  gave  up  the  contest,  and 
fled  into  the  wilderness. 

The  Indian  cabins,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred,  were 
now  Mt  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  everyt^g  in  tlia 
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interior  of  the  fort  iras  involved  in  a  blaxe,  and  a  tease  of 
horror  was  nov  exhibited.  Several  hundred  of  the  Indians 
strewed  the  ground  on  all  sides ;  about  three  hundred  mis- 
erable women  and  children,  with  lamentable  shrieks,  were 
running  in  every  direction  to  escape  the  flames,  in  which 
many  of  the  wounded,  as  well  as  the  helpless  old  men,  were 
seen  broiling  and  roasting,  and  adding  to  the  terrors  of  the 
scene  by  their  agonizing  yells.  The  most  callous  heart 
must  have  been  melted  to  pity  at  so  awful  a  spectacle. 

The  Indians  who  escap^  fled  to  a  cedar  swamp  not  far 
distant,  and  passed  the  night  without  fire,  or  food,  or  cover- 
ing, but  that  afforded  by  the  boughs  of- trees.  By  informa- 
tion afterward  obtained  from  a  Narramnsett  chief,  it  was 
ascertained  that  they  lost  about  seven  liundred  warriors  at 
the  fort,  and  three  hundred  who  died  of  their  wounds ;  the 
whole  number  in  the  place,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  was  reckoned  at  about  four  thousand. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  place,  Winslow,  about  sunset, 
commenced  his  march  for  Pettyquamscott,  in  a  snow-stormt 
carrying  most  of  his  dead  and  wounded,  where  he  arrived  a 
little  luter  midnight,  with  his  wonmiown  troops.  Several 
whose  wounds  promibly  were  not  mortal,  overcome  with  cold, 
^ed  on  the  march,  and  the  next  day  thirty*four  were  buried 
in  one  grave.  Manv  were  severely  frozen,  and  about  four 
hundred  so  disablea  that  they  were  unfit  for  duty.  The 
whole  number  killed  and  wounded  was  about  two  hundred ; 
among  the  former  were  Captains  Davenport,  Gardner  and 
Johnson,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Captains  Gallup,  Seely,  and 
Marshall,  of  Connecticut;  and  Captain  Mason,  of  the  latter 
province,  and  Lieutenant  Upham,  of  the  former,  afterward 
died  of  their  wounds. 

This  expedition  against  ^e  Karragansetts  was  conducted 
with  spirit,  and  the  attack  on  the  fort  exhibited  the  most 
obstinate  valor  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Much,  no  doubt, 
was  due  to  the  officers  who  led  the  troops  to  the  assault,  who 
were  men  of  no  common  stamp.  Though  some  had  been  in 
the  service  the  preceding  summer,  and  nad  seen  hard  fight- 
ing, they  were  tittle  acquainted  with  systematic  war.^    To 

*  Captain  Mosely  had  hetn  an  old  piiTateer  at  Jamaica,  and  probably 
ens  of  tike  boocaneerB. — Biitchinnn,  toI.  i,  p.  262. 
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their  bone  and  tLerre^  and  not  to  skill  were  thej  indebted  for 
their  8tiooe88»  and  the  soldiem  were  of  tike  same  character. 
Bat,  with  more  art  and  pradence,  thej  would  hare  achieved 
a  Tictorj  with  less  expense  of  lives.  As  the  assault  was  not 
made  by  surprise,  it  is  obvious  it  was  too  precipitate,  fiad 
the  fort  been  reconnoitered,  and  the  attack  made  simulta- 
neously on  several  points,  according  to  a  preconcerted  plan, 
it  might  have  been  carried  with  a  oomparativelj  small  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  assailants.  The  conflagration  of  the  cab- 
ins, after  the  enem^  had  left  thephce^  was  aa  iigndicious  step. 
Had  they  been  saved,  a  comfortable  lodging  would  have  heem. 
afforded  for  the  English,  the  succeeding  night,  the  danra^ 
ous  march  through  the  snow,  incumber^  with  the  wounded, 
avoided,  and  probably  many  lives  been  saved.  Captain 
Church  readily  perceived  the  consequences  of  destroying  the 
cabins,  and  when  he  saw  they  were  to  be  fired,  he  remon- 
strated against  it,  and  persuaded  the  commander  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  measure ;  but,  being  then  out  of  the  fort,  the 
conflagration  became  general,  before  the  orders  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  officers  within. 

We  believe  it  was  a  sort  of  Heign-<rf-Terror  successor  of 
Sam,  who  succeeded  in  describing  his  own  face  by  the  happv 

Shrase,  "  Imagine  a  tiger  pitted  with  the  small-pox,''  whici 
isease  was  one  of  the  blessings  benevolently  bequeathed  by 
Sam,  alon^  with  his  ''first  best  gift,''  the  '*  strong 'water,'' 
to  the  Indians. 

Well,  if  you  can  imagine  this  New-World  personage,  who 
instead  of  handling  these  Indians  like  baubles  by  their  scalp- 
locks  any  longer,  had  now  his  marred  features  seamed  wiUi 
the  clefts  of  tomahawk,  and  spear,  and  arrow,  while  his  fair 
skin  was  all  bruised,  like  shattered  glass,  with  the  pale  scan 
where  bullets  stunned  him,  you  will  see  that  the  Toung  Sam, 
as  well  as  Mirabeau,  had  suffered  a  sort  of  small-pox  in  his 
heroic  vindication  of  what  he  called  the  Bights  of  Humanity ! 
It  will  be  perceived  from  the  venerable  historian's  account, 
that  Sam,  like  other  babies,  made  some  stupid  mistakes  in 
this  plucky  affair,  but  it  must  be  confessea  that  he  could 
very  well  afford  to  make  such. 


OBAPTBR   T. 

0f  Gtm«Mibet  and  of  MUmioA«n«lk— Aaaavaa,  fhtliil  o^ptida 
if  Philip— Okanoteristio  end  of  the  W«r. 

BtJT  the  combat  thickeiiB  in  tbis  war  vith  Philip,  who  teema 
to  have  been  for  "  Sam  "  a  foeman  well  worthy  of  his  steeL 
Borne  of  the  most  pictnreeqae  incidents  in  modem  history 
ATS  to  be  foand  in  the  accounts  of  this  first  struggle.  What 
ean  be  finer  than  this  simple  story  of  the  captare  of  Conan- 
diet,  the  principal  chief  of  the  hostile  Narragansetts?  He 
was  iying  from  a  surprise  by  a  superior  force,  when,  acci- 
dentally plunging  into  the  water,  he  wet  his  mu.  A  swift- 
fooled  Pequot  (a  nation  friendly  with  Sam,  because  one  of 
hb  first  acts  had  been  nearly  to  exterminate  them),  soon 
overtook  the  gallant  chief,  who,  rendered  hon  du  combat  by 
the  aorident,  surrendered  to  him  without  hesitation.  Bobert 
Hamton,  a  young  man — a  younff '  Sam '  of  twenty-two  years, 
tm&n^  up,  began  to  questi<m  the  chief  cm  various  subjects, 
to  which  the  indignant  captive  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
xe|died: 

''Ton  mudi  child — ^no  understand  mattera  of  war — ^let 
your  captain  come— him  I  will  answer !" 

He  was  delivered  to  the  EngUsh— conveyed  to  Stonning- 
ton,  and,  after  a  sort  of  trial,  condemned  to  be  shot  by  the 
Mahqpii  and  Pequot  sachems.    On  beiqg  offered  his  life, 

.   (28) 
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provided  he  would  make  peace  with  the  English,  he  rqjeoted 
the  proffer.  When  told  of  his  fate,  he  complacently  repliedi 
that  he  "  liked  it  well — that  he  should  die  hefore  his  neart 
was  soft,  or  he  had  said  anything  unworthy  of  himself/' 
.This  haughty  chief  was  a  son  of  the  famous  Miantonomah, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  Uncas,  at  Sachem^s  Plain,  and  he 
appeared  to  have  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  proud 
spirit  of  his  father.  Though  treated  with  such  scorn  by  the 
old  sachem, "  the  young  Sam  '^  seemed  to  have  been  close  on 
his  heels. 

The  murder  of  Miantonomah,  by  his  obdurate  foe,  who 
was  Sam's  fast  ally,  furnishes,  also,  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  character  of  the  enemy  with  whom  Sam,  with  all  his 
strength,  had  first  to  struggle.  A  narrative  of  this,  although 
slighdy  a  preceding  incident,  is  sufBdently  characteristic  to 
make  it  worthy  to  be  given  here.  v^ 

In  1664  a  misunderstanding  occurred  between  ITncas,  the 
sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  with  whom  Sam  had  been  in  dose 
alliance,  and  Miantonomah,  the  sachem  of  the  Narrann- 
setts ;  and  a  war  broke  out  between  them,  into  which  Sam 
was  likely  to  be  drawn.  But  the  rival  tribes,  being  not  yet 
possessed  of  fire-arms,  and  holding  in  wholesome  recollection 
the  first  ebullition  (namely,  the  massacre  of  the  Fequods), 
of  the  wrath  of  Sam,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  whicii 
resulted  in  the  almost  entire  extermination  of  this  the  first 
savage  tribe  which  had  offended  him,  they  came  to  the  wise 
conclusion  that  it  was  best  to  make  peace  with  him,  and  fight 
out  their  private  quarrel  between  tnemselves. 

Miantonomah  invaded  the  Mohegans  with  nine  hundred  of 
his  warrior^  Uncas  met  him  at  uie  head  of  four  hundred 
of  his  men,  on  a  large  plain;  both  prepared  for  action,  and 
advanced  within  gunshot  Before  the  conflict  commenced 
tineas  advanced  smgly,  and  thus  addressed  his  antagonist: 
''  You  have  a  number  of  men  with  you,  and  so  have  I  with. 
me ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  such  l^re  warriors  should  be 
killed  in  a  private  quarrel  between  us.  Gome,  like  a  man, 
as  you  profess  to  be,  and  let  us  fight  it  out  If  you  kill  me, 
my  men  shall  be  yours,  but  if  I  kill  yon  your  men  shall 
be  mine.''  Miantonomah  replied,  "  My  men  came  to  fight, 
and  they  shall  fight?"  Uncas  instantly  fell  upon  the 
groundi  and  his  men  poured  a  shower  of  arrows  upon  tlia 
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Nftrragazifletts,  and  witli  a  horriUe  yell  adraiiecd  n^idly  iqpoa 
them  and  put  them  to  flight 

Uncas  and  his  men  pressed  on  and  drove  them  down  a 
precipice,  scattering  them  in  all  dbrectiiHiB.  Miantonimdi 
was  overtaken  and  seised  by  Uncas,  who,  by  a  shoat,  recalled 
his  forioos  warriors.  About  thirty  Narragansetts  were  slain 
and  many  wounded,  among  whom  were  many  noted  chiefs. 

Finding  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemy^ 
Miantonimoh  remained  silent,  nor  oould  Uncas,  by  any  art, 
force  him  to  break  his  sullen  mood.  "  Had  you  taken  me,'' 
said  he  to  his  conqueror,  '*  I  should  have  asked  you  tor  my 
life/'  No  reply  was  made  by  the  indignant  chief,  and  he  suV 
mitted,  without  a  murmur,  to  his  humiliating  coiMUtion.  He 
was  afterward  conducted  to  Hartford  by  htt  conquen^  and 
delivered  to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  duress 
until  his  fate  should  be  detemined  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  colonies. 

After  an  examination  of  his  case,  the  commissioners  re- 
solved, "  That  as  it  was  evident  that  Uncas  could  not  be  safe 
while  Miantonimoh  lived,  but,  either  by  secret  treachery  or 
open  foroe,  his  life  would  be  constantly  in  danger,  he  mispht 
justly  put  sudi  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy  to  death ;  but 
this  was  to  be  done  out  of  the  English  jurisdiction,  and  with- 
out cruelty  or  torture. 

Miantcmimoh  was  delivered  to  Uncas,  and  by  a  number  of 
his  trusty  men  marched  to  the  spot  where  he  was  captured, 
attended  by  two  Englishmen,  to  S9e  that  no  torture  was  in- 
flicted; and  the  moment  he  arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  one  of 
Uncas's  men  came  up  behind,  and  with  his  hatchet  split  the 
skull  of  the  unfortunate  chief.  It  is  stated  that  the  savage 
Uncas  then  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  shoulder  of  the  dead  body 
and  ate  it  with  triumph,  exclaiming: 

''It  is  the  sweetest  meat  I  ever  ate!  it  makes  my  heart 
strong ! "  The  body  was  buried  on  the  spot  and  a  heap  of 
stones  piled  upon  the  grave.  The  place,  since  that  time,  has 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Sachem's  Plain,  and  is  situated 
in  the  town  of  Norwich,  Connectkut 

It  was  most  probable,  from  witnessing  and  participating 
in,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Cannibalism,  of  course,)  su<£ 
scenes  as  these  we  are  relating,  that  the  *'  heart "  of  our 
Infant  Prodigy  was  rapidly  nuKle  ''strong,"  too — f or  k 
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eertamly  must  have  required  ctmsiderable  etrength  of  heart, 
or  of  something  else,  perhaps  more  dubious  in  its  siguificancy, 
to  haye  enaUed  the  big-fisted  innocent  to  perpetrate  the  fate 
with  which  he  visited  the  heroic  Annawan,  the  wisest  and 
noblest  captain  of  the  murdered  Philip. 

This  was  an  aohieyement  of  the  veritable  Captain  Ghurdb, 
'wh<»n  we  have  noticed  for  his  orthodox  name,  and  which 
occurred  in  this  wise. 

Annawan,  Philips '  chief  captain  and  counselor,  was  now 
at  the  head  of  the  hostile  Indians.  He  was  an  artfnl  and 
long  experienced  warrior,  and  had  often  declared  that  the 
English  should  not  take  him  while  alive.  After  tlie  defeat 
at  the  swamp,  where  his  comrades  were  killed^  he,  with  fiftj 
cr  sixty  of  his  best  men,  took  post  in  Squanaoonk  Swamp, 
in  the  southeast  part  of  Rehoboth.  Several  Indians,  from 
his  camp,  were  soon  afber  captured,  among  whom  was  an  In* 
dian  with  his  daughter. 

By  these  Chun^  was  informed  of  the  situation  of  Anna- 
wan's  camp,  and  by  a  stratagem  which  none  but  the  most 
daring  would  have  adopted,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  whole 
without  resistance.  At  the  head  of  a  small  party,  conducted 
by  the  captured  Indian  and  his  daughter,  who,  it  appears, 
readily  enraged  in  the  attempt,  Church,  by  a  cautious  ap- 
proach in  we  evening,  reached  the  edte  of  a  rocky  precipice, 
under  which  Annawan  was  encamped,  and  made  a  critical 
examination  of  the  position. 

A  tree  had  been  felled  dose  under  the  precipice  and  bou|^h« 
placed  against  it  to  form  a  sort  of  hut;  fires  were  burmnff 
near,  poto  and  kettles  boiling,  and  spits  turning,  loaded  with 
meat,  the  fire-arms  stood  near  the  foot  of  the  rock,  resting 
upon  a  pole  supported  by  crotches  and  covered  with  a  mat,  to 
keep  them  dry ;  the  Indians  were  separated  into  three  pair- 
ties  at  small  distances,  surrounded  by  a  rude  abatiis,  and 
Annawan,  with  his  son,  lay  reposing  very  near  the  arms. 

Having  viewed  the  camp  sufficiently.  Church  and  his  party 
withdrew  and  formed  his  plan  for  the  surprise.  Informed  by 
his  guide  that  no  one  waa  allowed  to  go  out  or  enter  the  camp 
except  by  the  precipice,  he  determin^  to  make  his  efibrt  in 
that  direction.  The  guide  and  his  daughter,  with  baskets 
upon  their  backs,  as  if  bringing  in  provisions,  were  directed 
to  precede  Church  and  his  men,  while  the  laUer,  dose  in  the 
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fesr  and  oorered  by  the  sliadowi  of  the  goideft,  irere  to  de- 
loeiid  the  rocks.  The  descent  was  femnd  to  be  diffieolt,  but 
hj  letting  ibemselves  down  by  the  bashes  growing  in  the 
fissoies  of  the  roclcs,  the  party  reached  the  bottom  without 
alarming  the  Indians. 

C3kar£,with  a  hatchet  in  his  hand,«eised  the  arms  at  the 
£set  of  Annawan,  who,  starting  np  on  end, cried  oat  *'  Howah!^ 
and  deqMdring  €l  an  escape,  fell  bade  in  his  coad.  After 
tiie  arms  were  secared  paiiies  went  to  the  other  Indians,  vb^ 
forming  them  their  diief  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  if  they 
woald  submit  their  lives  would  be  spared.  The  whole  readily 
complied  with  the  terms,  and  all  a]^ared  dieerfuL 

Chordi  now  ih<mired  of  Annawan  what  he  had  for  sapper, 
•'for,"  said  he,  "I  have  come  to  sap  with  yon.^  The  cKef, 
in  a  load  Toioe,  ordered  his  women  to  prepare  one,  and  in* 
qniied  of  his  oonqaermr  whether  he  woald  (uioose  cow  or  horse 
bee£  CSiarch  replied  cow  beef,  and  the  sapper  was  soon  pre- 
pared,  and  aU  ate  heartily.  After  suitable  guards  were 
posted  the  Indians  lay  down,  and  CShureh  attempted  a  short 
repose  near  his  captared  chief ;  but  neither  slept.  Some  time 
kad  elapsed  in  silence,  when  Annawan  arose  from  his  couch 
and  slowly  retired  into  the  wood.  Cihareh,  apprehensive  of 
tome  hostile  design,  drew  near  to  Annawan's  son  and  pre- 
pared for  the  worst 

At  .length,  the  diief  returned  with  a  pack,  placed  it  on 
the  ground,  and  falling  on  his  knees  before  it,  said: 

*^  Great  Captain,  you  have  killed  PhUip  and  conquered  his 
eoantiy — ^I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  who 
war  against  the  English — I  suppose  the  war  is  ended  br 
your  means."  Then,  opening  the  pack,  he  drew  out  a  belt 
cnrioasly  wrought  with  wampum  in  various  figures  of  flowers, 
birds  and  beasts,  which,  when  hung  upon  the  CJaptain's  shoul- 
ders, reached  to  his  feet.  AnoSier  belt  of  wampum  was 
next  taken  Out,  wrought  in  the  same  manner,  whidi  was 
worn  on  the  head  of  the  warrior,  hanging  down  the  back,  to 
wfaidi  two  flags  appended,  waving  behind.  A  third,  with  a 
star,  and  edged  with  red  hair,  was  taken  out,  which,  when 
hnne  upon  the  neck,  descended  to  the  breast. 

iSese,  with  two  horns  of  glased  powder,  and  a  red  doth 
blanket,  constituting  the  royaldresa  ca  Philip,  were  presented 
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to  Captain  Ghmbh,  who,  Annawan  aaid,  Iiad  '^iroiL  thenit 
aad  he  was  happy  in  havine  an  qiportonitj  of  deliyering/' 
The  renudnaer  of  the  ni^t  waa  apent  in  free  oonyenation, 
in  which  the  captured  chief  recounted  his  various  ezpldita  in 
the  present,  aa  well  aa  former  wars  under  Philip's  father* 
The  next  day,  Church  nuurched  his  prisoners  to  Taunton, 
where  he  joined  those  that  had  been  captured  when  Philip 
was  killed,  and  had  been  ordered  to  that  town.  Annawan, 
with  another  chief,  was  perfidiously  put  to  death  at  Boston, 
not  long  after.  A  few  more  exploits  of  Captain  Church,  in 
which  a  number  of  the  Indians  were  captured  and  the  few 
remaining  tribes  submitted,  ended  the  war  in  this  quarter. 

'^  A  few  more  exploits  '^  of  this  sort,  with  a  vengeance,  and 
**  Church,''  as  well  as  State  were  likely  to  become  quite  as  in- 
divisible as  Sam  had  heretofore  consistently  aspired  to  make 
them.  It  was,  of  course,  only  because  unpleasant  to  <*Cap- 
'  tain  Church,"  that  when  "  a  young  minister,  godly  and  zeal- 
ous, havinff  precious  gifts,"  came  among  tiiem,  who  dared 
to  assert  that  "the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  con* 
science  is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Girist  Jesus,"  they  should  have  banished  him,  in 
the  superflux  of  christian  charity,  to  wander  through  the  dan- 
gers  of  a  remote,  unknown  and  savage  wUdemess.  Yes,  thui 
same  Sam,  concerning  whom  his  locally-canoniced  historian^ 
asserts  with  iteration,  wudm^  that  *'  the  purity  of  religion 
and  dvil  liberty  were  the  olgects  nearest  the  wishes  of  the 
emigrants,"  turned  forth  into  the  howling  wilderness,  the 
valiant  Bc^r  Williams,  because  he  had  spoken  one  of  the 
freest  and  most  pregnant  truths  that  ever  fell  from  mortal 
Ups. 

There  was  a  charming  consistency  in  this  course,  for,  hav- 
ing set  Hooker,  their  controversial  champion,  forth  to  meet 
the  startling  proposition  of  '^  liberty  of  conscience,"  and  hav- 
ing found  him,  in  their  own  convictions,  foiled  by  the  dear, 
serene  intellect  of  his  interlocutor,  they  conduded  it  waa 
best,  for  the  interests  of  '^  Church  "  and  State,  to  extend  the 
grace  of  starvation  on  the  bleak  and  forlorn  steps  of  the  un- 
tracked  southwest  to  the  man  who  stood  ready  to  die  by  the 
assertion  that  "  the  dvil  magistrate  might  not  intermeddle, 
even  to  stop  a  ' Church'  from  infidelity  and  heresy*''  Thna 

•Biaoroft,  p«f»  SSa. 
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dismissed  the  mild  send  Talisoit  foander  of  Bkode  Waai^ 
ihe  t^valrie  State,  whidi,  tkoagh  small  in  its  area,  has,  ia 
the  sentiment  from  whidi  it  sprung,  widened  its  limits  to 
tiie  eircamferenoe  ol  the  irorld !  that  is,  a  world  of  reeogni- 
tion  and  of  yearning !  For,  nnfortonatelj,  EarUi  is  not  yet 
free. 

How  far  ofor  friend  Sam  was  disposed  to  recognise  tUs 
liberty,  is  admirably  displayed  in  the  tone  oi  ihe  following 
liarangae,  deliyeied  by  the  amiably  belligerent  saint,  Mr. 
'HookeTy  that  man  of  "  vast  attainments*''  to  whom  we  hara 
referred  as  the  qiedal  champion  pitted  against  freedom  of 
thooffht  and  Bo|^  Williams. 

Yuimk  the  ninety  men  had  assembled  to  go  and  roast  tha 
fseble  Peqnods,  wbidi,  it  will  be  rememberra,  they  did  most 
effectoally,  exterminating,  with  fire^and  sword^  an  entire 
nation,  this  monthpieoe  df  christian  charity  thns  addressed 


**  Fellow  soldiers,  oonntrymen  and  companions,  yoa  are  this 
day  assembled  by  the  special  proTidenoe  of  God;  yon  are  not 
collected  by  wild  fancy,  nor  ferodoos  passitms.  It  is  not  a 
tamaltoas  assembly,  whose  actions  are  abortive,  or  if  sncoess- 
fhl,  prodnoe  only  theft,  rapine,  rape  and  murder ;  crimes  in- 
eonsUtent  with  nature's  l^t,  iuomsistent  with  a  soldier's 
yalor.  Ton,  my  dear  hearts,  were  selected  from  your  neigh- 
bors, by  the  godly  fathers  of  the  land,  for  your  known  cour- 
age, to  execute  such  a  work. 

''Your  cause  is  the  cause  of  heaven;  the  enemy  have 
hlasphemed  your  God,  and  slain  his  servants;  you  are  <mly 
the  ministers  of  his  justice.  I  do  not  preteiui  that  your 
enemies  are  careless  or  indifferent:  no,  their  hatred  is  in- 
flamed, their  lips  thirst  for  blood ;  they  would  ^vour  you» 
and  all  the  people  of  God ;  but,  my  brave  soldiers,  their  guilt 
has  readied  the  clouds ;  tiiey  are  ripe  for  destruction ;  their 
cruelty  is  notorious ;  and  cruelty  and  cowardice  are  always 
united. 

"  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  your  certain  vic- 
tory but  their  nimble  feet,  their  impenetrable  swamps  and 
woods;  from  these  your  small  numbers  will  entice  them,  or 
your  courage  drive  them.  I  now  put  the  question — ^Who 
would  not  %ht  in  such  a  cause?  fight  with  undaunted,  bold- 
ness?   Do  you  wish  for  more  encouragement?   More  I  give 
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jOfL  Biehes  waken  ilie  soldier's  Bword;  and  tliimgh  70a  irffl 
aot  obtain  silver  and  gdd,  on  tiie  field  of  yicioiy,  70a  will 
secure  wbat  is  infinitely  more  predons ;  70U  will  secure  the 
Kberdm^  He  privilege,  and  the  Uve$  of  ChrU^9  Qhurek^  m 
tku  Hem  World. 

'^  Ton  will  procure  8afet7  for  7oar  affectionate  wires,  safeiy 
for  7oar  pratUing,  harmless,  smiUng  babes ;  70a  will  secure 
all  the  blessings  enjoyed  br  the  pec^b  of  Qod  in  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  ffospel.  Distrnguished  was  the  honor  conferred 
npon  Daridt  for  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord ;  this  honor, 
O I  ye  oonrageoos  soldiers  of  God,  is  now  prepared  for  joa  I 
Yon  will  now  execute  his  rengeanoe  on  the  heathen ;  70a 
will  bind  their  kings  in  chains  and  their  nobles  in  fett««  of 
iron.  Bat  perhaps  some  one  ma7  fear  that  a  fatal  arrow 
ma7  deprive  him  of  his  honor. 

**  Let  eveiy  faithful  sddier  of  Jesas  Cihrist  be  assnred, 
that  if  an7  servant  be  taken  away,  it  is  merel7  because  the 
honors  of  this  world  are  too  narrowfor  his  reward ;  an  ever- 
Iastin|^  crown  is  set  upon  his  head;  because  the  rewurds  of 
this  life  are  insufficient  March  then  with  CSiristian  conr^ 
age,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord ;  march  with  faith  in  his 
divine  promises,  and  soon  7onr  swoids  shall  find  7onr  enemies; 
soon  the7  shall  fall  like  leaves  of  the  forest  under  70or 

Cromwell's  troops  alwa7S  went  into  battle  pra7erfhll7,  but 
we  think  this  rather  peculiar  specimen  of  saintly  eloqnencot 
would  have  astonished  an7  Baiebones  of  them  all,  and  7et 
this  earliest  counselor  of  Sam,  would  appear  to  have  been, 
according  to  his  historian,  a  man  of  ''vast  endowments, 
strong  inll  and  energetic  mind.'' 
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Arbe  ibifl,  we  tUnk  we  can  aff(nd  to  quote  9cmB  aoooimi 
of  the  theory  of  fforernment  pronaa^;«ied  by  one  of  tbe  o(^ 
temporaries — and  we  may  aa  well  aappote — frienda  of  thia 
smYe  didactio  teacher,  the  humonms  JMathaiiiel  Word,  aa  he 
IB  called: 

"Poley^ety/'  saya  he,  '*ia  the  greatest  piety  in  the 
world.  To  authorise  an  nntrath,  hy  toleration  of  the  State, 
is  to  build  a  sconce  aminst  the  walls  of  Heaven,  to  batter 
Grod  out  of  his  chair.  ^Persecution  of  true  Belitfion  and  tol- 
eration of  false,  are  iHie  Jannes  and  Jamhres  to  tiie  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  whereof  the  last  is  by  far  the  worst  He  tlwt  is 
willing  to  tolerate  an  unsound  opinion,  that  his  own  may  be 
tolerated,  though  never  so  sound,  will,  for  a  creed,  hisng 
Gk)d's  Bible  at  the  deviFs  girdle.  It  is  said  that  men  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  Consdence,  and  that  it  is  persecution  to 
debar  them  of  it.  I  can  the  rather  stand  amaaed  than  re- 
ply  to  this ;  it  16  an  astonishment  that  the  brains  of  men 
should  be  parboiled  in  such  impious  ignorance.'' 

This  is  the  same  facetious  gentleman  who,  about  this 
time,  in  conjunction  with  other  and  worthy  collaborateurs, 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  Sam,  which  he,  or  rather  they, 
designated  as  the  "Body  of  Liberties,^'  which,  it  seems,  was 
compiled  chiefly  from  the  code  of  Moses,  and,  though  the 
date  of  their  being  commended  to  the  general  court,  was  as 
early  as  the  year  1639,  let  it  be  mentioned  to  the  cTerlaating 
credit  of  Sam,  that  they  were  not  accepted,  even  by  his  un* 
willing  innocence,  until  1641,  and  that  even  then,  the 
whole  proposed  by  the  amiable  originates  was  not  adopted 
by  him  without  some. little  varialMn. 

(81) 
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The  following  extractckfrom  tbe  laws,  will  show  the  peca- 
liar  spirit  of  Sun's  Puritan  fathers : 

'*  Blasphemy,  which  is  the  cursing  of  God  by  atheism  or 
the  like,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Idolatry  to  be  punished  with  deatL 

Witchcraft,  which  is  fellowship  by  covenant  with  a  familiar 
spirit,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Consulters  with  witches  not  to  be  tolerated,  but  either  to 
be  cut  off  by  death  or  banishment. 

Heresy,  which  is  the  muntenance  of  some  wicked  errors, 
orerthrowinff  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  which 
obstinacy,  if  it  be  joined  with  endeavor  to  seduce  others 
thereunto,  to  be  punished  with  death;  because  audi  a  heretic, 
no  less  than  an  idolater,  seeketh  to  thrust  the  souls  of  men 
from  the  Lord  their  God. 

To  worship  God  in  a  molten  or  graven  image,  to  be  pun- 
ished with  death. 

Such  members  of  the  church  as  do  willfulh'  reject  to  walk, 
after  due  admonition  and  conviction,  in  the  dharch^iettaNiA' 
ment,  and  their  Christian  admonitions  and  censures,  shall  be 
cut  gS  by  banishment. 

Whoever  shall  revile  the  religion  and  worship  of  God,  and 
the  government  of  the  church,  as  it  is  now  established,  to  be 
out  off  by  banishment— Obr.  v,  5. 

Willful  perjury,  whether  before  the  judgment-seat,  or  in 
private  conference,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Profaning  the  Lord's  day,  in  a  careless  and  scornful  ne- 
glect, or  contempt  thereof,  to  be  punished  with  death. 

Beviling  the  magistrates  in  nighest  rank  among  us,  to 
wit :  the  ffovemors  and  council,  to  1^  punished  with  death.— 
1  Sings  ii,  8,  9  and  46. 

Bebellious  children,  whether  they  continue  in  riot  or 
drunkenness,  after  due  correction  from  their  parents,  or 
whether  they  curse  or  smite  their  parents,  to  be  put  to 
death. — Mc.  xxi,  15,  17;  Lev.  xz,  9. 

Adultery,  which  is  the  defiling  of  the  marriage  bed,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  Defiling  a  woman  espoused,  is  a  kind 
of  adultery,  and  punishable  by  death  of  both  parties,  but  if 
a  woman  be  forced,  then  by  the  death  of  the  man  only. — Lev. 
zx,  10;  DmL  xxii,  22-27. 

Incest^  which  is  the  defiling  of  any  near  of  akin,  within 
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ihe  degrees  prohibited  in  Leviticus,  to  be  pimished  witli  death. 

Whoredom  of  a  maiden  in  her  father's  house,  kept  secret 
till  after  her  marriage  vith  another,  to  be  pnnisned  with 
death.— Detit  x^,  20,  21. 

Man  stealing  to  be  punished  with  death. — Mp.  xxi,  16. 

False-witnesa-bearing  to  be  punished  with  death.'' 

Concerning  the  BigktM  of  InherUaneef  the  following, 
among  others,  were  the  laws : 

**  Tnat  no  free  burcess,  or  free  inhalntant  of  any  town, 
shall  sell  land  allotted  to  him  in  the  town  (unless  the  free 
burgesses  of  the  town  give  consent  unto  such  sale,  or  refuse 
to  give  due  price,  answerable  to  what  others  oflTer,  without 
fraud,)  but  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  free  burgesses  cfc  free 
inhabitants  of  the  same  town. 

That  if  such  lands  be  sold  bj  any  others,  the  sale  shall  be 
made  with  reservation  of  such  renlndiarge,  to  be  paid  to  the 
town  stock  or  treasury  of  the  town,  as  either  the  former  oc- 
cupiers of  the  land  were  wont  to  pay  toward  all  the  public 
charges  thereof,  whether  in  church  or  town ;  or  at  least  after 
the  rate  of  three  shillings  per  acre,  or  some  such  like  pro- 
portion, more  or  less,  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

For  the  supporting  of  the  worship  of  God  in  church  fellow- 
ship, it  was  ordered :  '  That  wheresoever  the  lands  of  any 
man's  inheritance  shall  fall,  yet  no  man  shall  set  his  dwell- 
ing-house above  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  or  a  mile  at  the 
farthest,  from  the  meeting  of  the  congregation,  where  the 
church  doth  usually  assemble  for  the  worship  of  God' 

If  a  man  have  more  sons  than  one,  then  a  double  propor- 
tion to  be  assigned  and  bequeathed  to  the  eldest  son,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nature ;  unless  his  own  demerit  deprive 
him  of  the  dignity  of  his  birth. 

Under  the  head  of  2¥e9pa$8e$,  the  following  is  found:  *  If 
a  man's  ox,  or  other  beast,  gore  or  bite,  and  kill  a  man  or 
woman,  whether  child  or  riper  age,  the  beast  shall  be  killed, 
and  no  benefit  of  the  dead  beast  reserved  to  the  owner.  But 
if  the  ox,  or  beast  were  wont  to  push  or  bite  in  time  past, 
and  the  owner  hath  been  told  of  it,  and  hath  not  kept  him 
in,  then  both  the  ox,  or  beast,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  the 
owner  also  put  to  death,  or  fined  to  pay  what  the  judges  and 
persons  damnified,  AaH  lay  upon  hun.'^' 
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LESS  HEDSrOUS  CBDCSS. 

"  Fonsmg  a  maid  (or  n^),  was  not  to  be  poniahed  with 
death  bj  God's  law,  but  with  fine  or  penalty  to  the  &tber 
of  the  maid — by  marriage  of  the  maid  defiledt  if  she  and 
her  father  consent ;  or  with  corporeal  punishment  of  stripes 
for  his  wrong,  as  a  slander. 

Fornication  to  be  punished  with  the  marriage  of  the  maid, 
ffiving  her  a  suffident  dowry  ;  or  with  stripes,  though  fewer 
mm  the  equity  of  the  former  case. 

jfi»  timeafuHXTf  *  men  betrothed  and  not  married,  or  newly 
married,  or  such  as  have  newly  built  or  planted,  and  not  re- 
oeired  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  such  as  are  faint-hearted 
men  not  to  be  pressed  or  forced  against  their  wills,  to  go  forth 
to  wars. — JkiiL  zx,  5-8,  and  zxiy,  6.  All  wickedness  to  be 
removed  out  of  the  camp,  by  severe  discipline. — DeuL  zziii, 
9, 14.  And  in  war,  men  of  a  corrupt  and  false  religion  are 
not  to  be  accepted,  much  less  sought  for. — 2  Ohron.  zxv,  7, 
8.  Women,  especially  such  as  mive  lain  by  man — little 
children  and  cattle,  are  to  be  spared  and  reserved  from 
spoil — Deut  XX,  14.  Some  minister  to  be  sent  forth  to  go 
with  the  army,  for  their  instruction  and  encouragement.'-^ 
JKtft.  XX,  2,  S,  4. 

Every  town  was  to  have  judges  within  themselves,  who 
were  empowered,  once  in  each  mcmth,  or  in  three  months  at 
the  farthest,  to  hear  and  determine  civil  as  well  as  criminal 
causes,  which  were  not  capital ;  reserving  liberty  of  appeal  to 
the  court  of  governor  and  assistants. — JDeuL  xvi,  18.  In 
defect  of  a  law  in  any  case,  the  decision  was  to  be  by  the 
word  of  God. 

An  abstract  of  the  laws  was  published  in  London,  by  Wil* 
liam  Aspinwall,  in  1641.  <  Wherein,'  says  he,  '  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, may  be  seen  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, accommodable  to  any  state  or  form  of  government  in 
the  w(»rld,  that  it  is  not  anticiir%%tian  and  tyrannieaV  In  an 
address  to  the  reader,  he  says :  *  Concerning  which  model,  I 
dare  not  pronounce  that  it  is  without  imperfection  in  every 
particular;  yet,  this  I  dare  be  bold  to  say,  that  it  far  sur- 
passeth  all  the  municipal  laws  and  statutes  of  any  of  the 
Gentile  nations  and  corporations  under  the  code  of  Heaven*'  ^ 


OHAFTSB  Til. 

or  Um  Witdi4»rBiag  CoOM^j-^BBHiptaiy  Mr.  »1^ 
8ni«ik»  and  ftlie  Yaidsnar  GsM. 

It  must  lie  oonfeflaed,  after  Sam's  first ''  Body  of  Bights,'' 
tluii  we  eui  not  well  be  surprised  at  any  reasonable  amoont 
ef  fsntistic  lAmirj  originatinfl;  aboat  these  times.  The 
famoos  code  <k  ''Blue  Laws/'^of  which  this  bill  was  the 
loimdatioiL,  seems  so  much  a  matter  of  oourse,  as  to  have  no 
loom  for  oomment — while  eyen  the  '*  Witch  burning"  of 
16929  appears  only  a  otmsequential  ebnUition  of  the  same 
grim  javeniliiy ;  as  fnr  the  *^  Slaye-trade/'^  to  which  Sam 
is  now  aotnised  of  being  scmewhat  opposed,  how  else  coald  it 
baye  <»riginated  in  a  New  World,  kit  in  this  same  spirit  of 
yoathfiil  imUscretion  ?  A%  for  seUin^  the  miseraUe  rem- 
nants of  the  gallant  tribes,  whom  his  wholesale  massacre 
nearly  extirpated  into  foreign  bondage,  it  was,  confessedly 
practical  by  Sam  for  two  hundred  years,  and  justified  by 
<'  the  sternest  morality ! ''  f 

But  as  the  hanging  of  the  Quakers  was  the  coolest,  so  the 
hanging  of  the  witches  was  the  most  ludicrous  feat  of  the 
young  Sam.  The  stmes  whidh  the  chronicles  of  that  period 
tell  d  his  fiieetions  freaks  under  the  influence  of  this  new  pie- 
tistic  whim,  are  truly  refireshing  and  worthy  of  our  recurrence. 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  haying  been  signally  defeated  in 
all  his  attempts  at  retaliation  against  the  French  and  In* 
dians  in  '^Eing  William's  war/'  which  broke  out  in  1690, 
and  finding  little  conwdatiim  in  the  easy  capture  of  the  in- 
significant f<»rtress  of  <'P<M:t  Bqjral,''  for  the  tremendous 
rebuff  of  his  boastful  expedition  against  Quebec,  Sam  grew 
sdiky  in  his  misfortune,  and,  like  other  pious  s<mls  at  such 
tones,  began  to  see  sights  and  dream  dreuns. 

•Banerofl.  p.  178,  L  tldna,  p.  168. 

(3ff> 
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It  seems,  that  as  early  as  1645,  he  had  been  spirituallT 
exercised  upon  the  grave  subject  of  **  prestigious  agem^, 
and  that  clivers  and  sundry  bedridden  dames,  and  mm  old 
specimens  of  the  '^  burning  and  shining  lights  of  Israel'^  had 
been  put  to  death  for  the  above  awrolly  named  crime,  for 
Hudibras^  ingenious  reason,  that  they  were  men  and  women 
who  could  be  better  spared  to  the  State. 

But  Sam  surely  outdid  himsdlf  in  Hadley,  Connecticut,  in 
1684.  One  of  his  pet  saints,  Cotton  Mather,  tells  this 
story — ^Magnalia,  vol.  2,  book  6— and  it  will  be  r^  with  not 
the  less  interest,  since  all  the  modem  children  of  Sam  will 
recognise  in  it  the  original  and  perfect  skeleton  of  the  cele- 
l»rated  "  Valdemar  case*'  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  exhumed. 

It  is  given  in  the  exact  language  of  Cotton,  which  must 
be  ihe  excuse  for  any  indelicacies  of  phraseology  peculiar  to 
the  rugged  earnestness  of  the  writer  and  his  times : 

**  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  aged  about  fifty  years,  a  son  of  emi- 
nently virtuous  parents,  a  deacon  of  a  diurch  in  Hadley,  a 
member  of  the  General  Court,  a  justice  in  the  oeantry  court, 
a  selectman  for  the  affairs  of  the  town,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
troop,  and  which  crowns  all,  a  man  for  devotion,  sanctity, 
gravity,  and  all  that  was  honest  exceeding  exemplary,  audi 
a  man  was,  in  the  year  1684,  murdered  wiUi  a  hideous  witch- 
craft, that  filled  all  those  parts  of  New  England  with  astern- 
ishment.  He  was,  by  his  office,  concerned  about  relieving 
the  indigence  of  a  wretched  woman  in  the  town,  who  beinff 
dissatisfied  at  some  of  his  just  cares  about  her,  expressed 
herself  unto  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  dedared  him- 
self, thenceforward,  apprehensive  of  receiving  mischief  at 
her  hands. 

**  About  the  beginning  of  January,  he  began  to  be  very  vale- 
tudinarious,  laboring  under  pains  that  seemed  ischiatic  The 
by^standers  could  now  see  in  him  one  ripening  apace  for  an- 
other world,  and  filled  with  craoe  and  joy  to  a  high  degree. 
He  showed  such  weanedness  m>m,  and  weariness  of  the  world, 
that  he  knew  not  (he  said),  whether  he  might  pray  foi*  his 
continuance  here ;  and  such  assurance  he  had  of  the  Divine 
love  unto  him,  that  in  raptures  he  would  cry  out,  Lord,  tftajf 
Ay  Jumdf  it  ii  enou^h^  it  ts  more  than  thy  frml  iervanU  eon 
Imt.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  things  he  still  uttered  a 
hard  siispidon  that  the  ill-woman  who  had  threatened  him^ 
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kad  iMde  impressions  with  enciiantments  upon  him*  Wliik 
lie  remained  jet  of  a  soond  mind,  he  yery  sedately,  Imt  Yerr 
solemnly  chai^^  his  brother  to  look  well  after  him.  Thonff a 
he  said  he  now  nnderstood  himself,  yet  he  knew  not  how  ha 
might  be.  Bat  be  sure  (said  he)  to  have  a  care  of  me ;  for 
yon  shall  see  strange  things.  There  shall  be  a  wonder  is 
udley !  I  diall  not  be  de^,  when  His  thought  I  am!  He 
pessed  this  charge  over  and  over,  and  afterward  became  da* 
lirions ;  upon  which  he  had  a  speech  incessant  and  volaUsy 
and  (aa  was  judged)  in  various  languages.  He  cried  out  not 
only  of  pains,  but  also  ci  pins  tormenting  him  in  several 
parts  of  his  body;  and  the  attendant  found  one  of  theuL 

« In  his  distress,  he  ezdaimed  much  upon  the  woman  afora* 
said  and  others,  as  being  seen  by  him  in  the  room ;  and  there 
was,  divers  times,  both  in  that  room  and  over  the  whole  house* 
a  strong  smell,  something  like  musk,  which  once  particularly 
so  soented  an  aiq[de  roasting  at  the  fire,  that  it  foroed  them 
to  throw  it  away.    Some  of  the  young  men  in  the  town  being 
out  <tf  their  wits  at  the  strange  calamities  thus  visited  upon 
one  €i  their  most  beloved  neighbors,  went  three  or  four  times 
to  give  disturbance  unto  the  woman  thus  comphdned  of;  and 
all  the  while  they  were  disturbing  her,  he  was  at  ease,  and 
slept  as  a  weary  man ;  yea,  these  were  the  only  times  that 
they  perceived  lum  take  any  sleep,  in  all  his  illness.^    Galli- 
pots of  medicines,  provided  for  the  sick  man,  were  unaccount- 
ably emptied ;  and  audible  scratchings  were  made  about  the 
bed,  when  his  hands  and  feet  lay  wholly  still  and  were  held 
by  others.    They  beheld  fire  sometimes  on  the  bed,  and  when 
the  beholders  began  to  discourse  of  it,  it  vanished  away. 
Divers  people  actually  felt  something  often  stir  in  the  bed, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  man ;  it  seemed  as  big  as 
a  cat,  but  they  could  never  grasp  it ;  several  trying  to  lean 
on  the  bed's  head,  though  tl^  sick  man  lay  wholly  stiU,  the 
bed  would  shake  so  as  to  knock  their  heads  uncomfortably. 
A  very  strong  man  could  not  lift  the  sick  man  to  make  him 
lie  more  easify,  though  he  applied  his  utmost  strength  unto 


*  Hntchlmon  M178  they  dragged  the  womaa  oat  of  her  hoiu»— hung  her 
«p  tin  the  wu  nearly  dead,  then  let  her  down— rdled  her  aometime  in  the 
■now,  and  at  last  buried  her  in  it,  and  there  left  hor ;  bat  it  happened  the 
MviTed,  and  the  nelmneholj  man  died,  — mstosy  of  Maiaaduisttts, 
vbL  2,  p.  2^ 
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it;  and  yet  he  could  go  pTesently  and  lift  a  bedstead  and 
bed,  and  a  man  lying  on  it,  without  any  strain  to  himself  at 
alL  Mr.  Smith  dies ;  the  jury  that  viewed  his  eorpse,  fonnd 
a  swelling  on  one  breast,  ms  prirates  wounded  or  burned,  his 
bade  full  of  bruises,  and  several  holes  that  seemed  made  with 
awls.  After  the  opinion  of  all  had  pronounced  him  dead,  his 
eotmtenance  continued  as  lively  as  u  he  had  been  alive ;  Ms 
eyes  dosed  as  in  a  slumber,  and  his  nether  jaw  not  falling 
down. 

''  Thus  he  remained  from  Saturday  morning  about  sunrise, 
till  Sunday  in  the  afternoon,  when  those  who  took  him  out 
of  bed  found  him  still  warm,  though  the  season  was  as  cold 
as  had  almost  been  known  in  any  age;  and  a  New  England 
winter  does  not  want  for  cold.  On  the  night  following,  his 
coTmtenanoe  was  yet  fresh  as  before  ;  but  on  Monday  mom- 
ing  they  found  the  face  extremely  tumefied  and  discolored. 
It  was  black  and  blue,  and  fresh  blood  seemed  running  down 
his  cheek  upon  the  hairs.  Divers  noises  were  also  heard  in 
the  room  wnere  the  corpse  lay ;  as  the  datterinff  of  chairs 
and  stools,  whereof  no  account  could  be  given.  This  was  the 
end  of  so  good  a  man !'' 


CHAPTSB    YIJI. 

Tbi  OrigMi  of  th«  Witoh  PtonMiitioiui— Ghanoler  of  Cottan  Iffttber-^Oo^ 
ton  liftUiAT  and  lui  InYinbleo— Pirris  lui  MfooUte  aod  oonspurAter^ 
Hmnging  of  Qeorgo  Bwrongiif— Bedise  of  the  dolnsion  a&d  lUUlMr^ 
despair— QuUnt  ■pedmens  from  Mathor'f  Works— WUto  Oftrory. 

Such  is  ibe  sententioas  condaaion  of  tlus  Buarreloiu  tale. 
We  would  suppose  that  Sam  wotild  always  step  behind  the 
AUeghames  to  grin,  when  he  heard  this  stoiy  now-a^js; 
bat  such  is  by  no  manner  of  means  the  express  fact,  for,  as 
we  hear,  spirit  rappings,  table  knoddnffs,  duunng  chairs,  etc., 
seem  to  constitute  quite  as  real  a  portion  of  his  pet  supersti- 
tions, in  these  modem  times,  as  ever,  and  a  Judge  Edmonds 
appears  onlj  to  have  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  that  quaint 
ancient,  Cotton  Mather,  wno,  by  the  way,  concludes  a  phuippie 
a^unst  those  who  yentured  to  doubt  concerning  the  doings  of 
his  pet  ^'Inyisibles^'  and  to  deny  the  prestige  of  his  ''wan* 
dering  demons  "  in  tiie  following  words : 

'*  ^ashy  people  may  burlesque  these  things ;  but  when 
hundreds  of  the  most  sober  people  in  a  count^  where  ikej 
have  as  much  mother  wit,  certainly,  as  the  rest  of  mankiiidt 
know  them  to  ie  true;  nothing;  but  the  absuid  and  ^froirard 
spirit  of  saddudsm  can  question  them. 

''I  have  not  menticmed  so  mudi  as  one  thing  that  will  not 
be  justified,  if  it  be  required,  by  the  oaths  of  more  consistent 
perAs  than  any  that  can  rule  these  odd  phenomena — nor 
are  inese  a  tenth  part  of  the  prodigies  that  fell  out  ammig 
theprodigies  of  I^w  England." 

llie  reverend  old  sinner  who  talks  thus  has  already  been 
accessory  to  the  fact — a  diief  accessory  at  thatr— of  the  burn- 
ing, pressing  and  hanging  of  nineteen,  beside  the  arrest  and 
imiHisonment,  with  intent  to  hang,  of  hundreds  more  of  hu- 
man trophies  to  his  fantastic  passum  for  these  **  Inyisiblea ;'' 

(89) 
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jet  80  strong  is  his  belief  in  Bpirita,  that  he  oooUj  oondemna 
iJl  unbelieyers,  as  possessed  of  one  of  his  ^'wandering  de- 
mons/' we  suppose,  under  the  cabalistic  title  of  the  '*  spirit 
of  saddudsm.^' 

Fie !  for  shame,  Sam,  it  was  bad  enough  to  deal  in  the 
black  art  j6urself  with  your  pet  saints,  without  condemning 
in  this  wise,  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind  to  the 
fate  of  the  herd  of  swine. 

Yes,  the  darling  exploit  of*  himself  and  his  cronj  Cotton, 
referred  to  above,  was  the  famous  Salem  witch  burning  of 
.1692,  and  it  is  quite  an  illustration  of  the  proffressive  spirit 
of  the  modem  Sam,  to  observe  how*interestm^y  candid  this 
same  historian,  the  same  who  tells  us  about  his  first  treaty 
with  the  Indians  and  its  *' ceremonies !''  has  suddenly  be- 
come in  speaking  of  this  aehievement.  Hear  fifst  how  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  characterized : 

"  Was  Cotton  Mather  honestly  credulous?  Ever  ready  to 
•dtipe  himself,  he  limited  his  credulity  only  by  the  probable 
credulity  of  others.  He  changes  or  omits  to  repeat  his  state- 
ments without  acknowledging  error,  and  with  a  dear  inten- 
tion of  conveying  false  impressions.  He  is  an  example  how 
far  selfishness,  under  the  form  of  vanity  and  ambition,  cax| 
blind  the  higher  faculties,  stupefy  the  judgment,  and  dupe 
consciousness  itself.  His  self-righteousness  was  complete  till 
he  was  resisted."  o 

But  hear,  in  the  same  connection,  some  titbits  of  descrip* 
tion  from  the  same  source,  of  one  Samuel  Parris,  of  Salem, 
with  whom  this  pleasant  business  seems  to  have  originated 
in  that  town.  He  was,  it  seems,  the  minister,  and  there  had 
been  between  him  and  a  part  of  his  people  a  strife  so  bitter 
that  it  had  even  attracted  the  attention  of  the  General  Courts 

"  The  delusion  of  witchcraft  would  give  the  opportunitiei 
of  terrible  vengeance.  The  family  of  Samuel  PaSrris,  his 
daughter,  a  child  of  nine  years,  and  his  niece,  a  girl  ofiJess 
than  twelve,  began  to  have  strange  caprices.  He  tha^rill 
read  Cotton  Mauler's  Book  of  General  rrovidences,  may  read^ 
of  what  these  children  suflfered ;  and  Tituba,  an  Indian  female 
servant,  who  had  practiced  some  wild  incantations,  being  be* 
trayed  by  her  husWd,  was  scourged  by  Parris,  her  master^ 
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into  oonfeflsing  henielf  a  witch/'  "  There  was  no  motiye,  it 
aeemsy  to  hang  this  Titaba^' — ^not  at  all ;  *'  ehe  was  sayed  as 
a  liyinff  witness  to  the  reality  ol  witdbcraft" .  As  the  affair 
piooeeckd,  oar  friend  Parris,  backed  bj  "  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  staked  his  own  reputation  for  veracity  on  the  reality  of 
witchcraft,  first  prayed  iot  a  good  iasne ;  and  then  Brother 
Parris  proceeded  to  demand  of  his  niece,  the  girl  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  names  of  the  devil's  instruments  who  be- 
witched the  band  of  the  afflicted ;  and  then  became  at  once 
informer  and  witness.^' 

In  those  days  there  was  no  prosecuting  officer,  and  Parris 
was  at  hand  to  question  his  Indian  servants  and  others,  him- 
self prompting  the  answers  and  acting  as  recorder  to 
m^u9trates. 

-  The  recollection  of  the  old  controversy  in  the  parish  could 
not  be  forgotten,  and  Parris,  moved  by  personal  malice  as 
well  as  by  blind  zeal,  stifled  the  accusations  of  some-^uch  is 
the  testimony  of  the  people  of  his  own  village — and  at  the 
same  time,  vigilantly  promoting  the  accusations  of  others, 
was  the  beginner  and  procurer  of  the  sore  afflictions  to  Salem* 
and  the  country.  Women,  the  older,  the  more  harmless  and 
unprotected  the  better,  seem  first  to  have  been  ^e  helpless 
objects  of  his  ecclesiastical  solicitude,  and  having  hung  A  score 
or  two  of  them,  and  one  veiy  decrepid  old  woman  of  four-  ' 
score,  he  gained,  at  length,  tiirough  impunity,  the  spiritual 
courage  to  do  that  whi(£  he  had  long  wished^  through  such 
bloody  inspiration  to  do,  namely:  attack  a  live  man — one 
George  Burroughs,  wha  had  been  his  rival. 

Burroughs,  it  seems,  had  preached  with  great  unction  in 
Salem,  and  had  friends  "who  desired  he  should  be  there." 
He,  too,  was  a  skeptic  in  witchcraft,  and  ''  the  gallows  was  to 
be  set  up,  not  for  those  who  professed  themselves  witches,  for 
they  were  carefully  protected  as  the  seed  of  the  faith, ''  but 
for  thdee  who  relniked  the  delusion.^'  So  George  Burroughs, 
beseems  to  have  been  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  youn^  Sam, 
as  one  of  the  diief  accusations  against  him  was  that  he  was 
possessed  of  incnddible  strength,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged 
by  the  evidence  of  dumb  witnesses,  and  our  favorite  Cotton 
Mather  pronounces  the  facts  of  this  dumbness  and  of  the  in- 
corrigible having  given  evidence  of  preternatural  muscular 
atre4(t1i,  ''enoiigh!" 
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If  his  spiritnal  friends  of  New  England  had  hamraed  to 
have  eattght  Sam  himself,  in  the  bodjr,  asleep,  with  his  head 
pHtowed  on  tiie  hills,  thej  would  hare  been  snxe  to  hare 
onilt  a  fire  in  the  vallejs  under  him,  in  the  hope  to  set  tin 
pines  in  a  blaze  and  roast  him — ^ungrateful  friends ! 

But  the  execution  of  the  doughty.  Qeorge  Burroughs  waa 
likely  to  be  stayed — ^first,  because  it  was  a  novelty  to  hang  a 
minister,  and  next,  because  he  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer 
with  great  deamess  on  the  scaffold.  To  be  sure,  he  also 
made  an  eloquent  plea  against  witchcraft  and  in  defense  of 
his  innocence,  but  that  went  as  for  nothing  until  his  repeti- 
tion  of  the  prayer,  which,  it  was  believed,  tiiose  possessed  of 
the  devil  were  unable  to  do,  touched  at  last  upon  their  con* 
victions,  and  "  the  spectators  were  like  to  hinder  the  execu* 
tion,"  when  the  amiable  Cotton  Mather,  whose  self-love  was 
touched  by  Burroughs'  absolute  denial  that  there  was  or  could 
be  any  such  thing  as  witchcraft,  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  crowd,  and  addressed  ihe  people,  caviling  at  the  ordin^ 
ance  of  Burroughs  as  though  he  nad  been  no  true  minister, 
insisting  on  his  guilt,  and  hinting  that  the  devil  could  aom^ 
times  assume  the  appearance  <^  an  angel  of  light,  thus 
pleading  might  and  main  for  the  hanging,  **  and  the  hanging 


Thus  this  loving  couple,  Parris  and  Mather,  were  sustained, 
and  their  pet  *'  invisibles ''  vindicated !  But  this  amusement 
had  to  stop  somewhere,  of  course,  and  poor  Cotton  MatlnBT, 
in  his  despair  at  the  loss  thereof,  '*  had  temptations  to  atheism 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion,''  as  he  rektea 
himself  in  his  diary.  What  is  styled  '*  the  inexorable  indig- 
nation "  of  the  awakened  people,  only  drove  the  cunning 
froortsman,  Parris,  from  the  village.  Terrible  punishment 
tnis,  compared  with  the  deeds  of  tiie  man ;  but  Sam,  about 
these  parts,  was  always  '*  inexorable,''  aooording  to  his  pet 
historians,  especially  when  engaged  in  stringing  up  old  men 
and  women  to  please  the  whims  of  two  of  his  paraons,  we 
would  suggest.    Amiable  Sam  ! 

But  let  us  take  a  farewell  glance  at  this  delecteble  Beverend 
Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  F.  R  S.  A  few  extracts  from  hia  maa- 
ter  work,  entitled  ''  Magnalia  Christ!  Americana,"  will  ahed 
ft  flood  of  Hght  unon  his  peculiarly  amiable  charaeter. 

^'  'I'is  very  likely  that  the  eM  tmgdi  may  have  a  partiadar 
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enerffjr  And  einplojrinent,  ofbentimes  in  mischieft  done  by 
thunder.  There  (in  the  air)  Satan  can  do  mighty  thinss--- 
command  much  of  the  magazine  of  Heaven.  Satan  let  fooee 
uj  Gk)d  can  do  vonders  in  the  air.  He  can  raise  storms,  he 
oan  discharge  the  great  ordinance  of  Hearen,  thunders  and 
lightning ;  and  bj  his  art  can  make  them  more  terrible  and 
d^adfol  than  the j  are  in  their  own  nature.  "Fis  no  heresj 
or  blasphemy  to  think  that  the  prince  of  the  power  of  th^B 
air  hath  as  good  share  in  Chemistry  as  goes  to  the  making 
of  Attrum  ^minctn$, 

"  The  devil  is  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  when 
God  gives  him  leave,  he  has  vast  power  in  the  air,  and 
armies  that  can  make  thunder  in  the  air.  A  great  man  has, 
therefore,  noted  it,  'that  thunders  break  oftener  on  churches 
than  any  other  houses,  because  the  demons  have  a  peculiar 

Site  at  houses  that  are  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  aervitse 
God.'*' 

Quitting  the  ditect  agency  of  the  devil,  the  doctor  details 
many  other  prodigies,  which  he  supposes  ominous  of  great 
events,  and  which  he  probably  imputed  to  the  gdod  angds^ 
one  or  more  of  whom  he  believed  presided  m  the  air,  over 
Overy  town  and  village.  A  short  time  prior  to  Philip's  irair 
he  related,  in  a  grave  and  serious  manner,  that  noised  were 
heard  in  the  air,  similar  to  the  discharge  of  artillery  and 
small  arms,  aooompanied  with  the  beating  of  drums  as  in  a 
battle.  In  several  places  invisible  troops  of  horse  are  said 
to  have  been  heard,  riding  through  the  air.  His  naMl  ap- 
pariiion  must  not  be  omitted.  A  ship  sailed  from  a  port  m 
xTew  England  for  Europe,  with  many  passengers,  and  waft 
supposea  to  be  foundered  at  sea;  but  as  the  event  was  doubt- 
ful, tiie  people  remdned  in  suspense.  At  length,  behold !  a 
ship  riggea  out  in  every  part  similar  to  the  One  that  had 
been  lost,  entered  the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  and  winced  its 
way  through  the  air,  directly  in  the  face  of  the  wind,  until 
it  arrived  near  the  wharf,  when  its  masts  and  rigging  went 
overboard,  and  many  signals  of  distress  were  displayed ;  but 
soon  the  whole  vanished  from  the  sight.  "•  Now,''  adds  the 
*&go>  "  prepare  for  the  event  of  those  prodigies ;  but  count 
me  not  strudc  witb  a  Livian  superstition  in  reporting  prodi- 
giest  for  which  1  have  such  incontestable  proofs.  Many  other 
extnordinsffy  and  unadcountable  ^nomena  are  also  dstailed 
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witli  great  minnteness  hj  the  doctor ;  but  it  is  belieyed  the 
reader  will  ho  satisfied  With  those  already  given. 

**  In  the  days  of  Moses,  it  seems  the  deserts  were  counted 
very  much  the  habitation  of  devils.  Who  can  tell  whether 
the  envy  of  the  devils  at  the  favor  of  God  unto  men,  may 
not  provoke  them  to  affect  retirement  from  the  sight  of  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  regions,  except  so  far  as  they  reckon 
their  work  of  tempting  mankind,  necessary  to  be  carried  oa? 

"  Whatever  becomes  of  the  observations  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  making,  there  has  been  too  much  cause  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Christians  who  were  driven  into  the  American 
desert,  which  is  now  called  New  England,  have,  to  their 
sorrow,  seen  Azazel  dwelling  and  raging  in  very  tragical  in- 
stances. The  devils  have  doubtless  felt  a  more  than  ordinary 
vexation,  from  the  arrival  of  these  Christians,  with  their 
sacred  exercises  of  Christianitiy  in  this  wilderness.  But  the 
sovereignty  of  heaven  has  permitted  them  still  to  remain  in 
the  wilderness  for  our  vexation  as  well  as  their  own.'' 

Saintly  Cotton  in  this  manner  is  dismissed. 

But  it  seems  this  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Sam 
dealt  in  the  black  arts ;  we  have  insinuated  that  in  the  tem« 
per  of  his  Body  of  "Bights  originated  the  slave  trade.  Here 
IS  the  direct  statement :  "  A  ship  of  one  ,Thomas  Eeyser,  or 
one  James  Smith,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Boston,  first  brought  upon  the  colonies  the  guilt  of  partici- 
pating in  the  traffic  in  African  slaves.^  They  openly  sailed 
for  Guinea  to  trade  for  negroes  f  but  here  follows  the  amu- 
sing justification  of  Puritanism :  "  But  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts the  cry  of  justice  was  raised  against  them  as  male- 
factors and  murderers,  the  guilty  men  were  committed  for 
the  ofiense,  and  after  advice  with  the  elders  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  bearing  witness  against  the  heinous  crime 
of  man-stealing,  ordered  the  negroes  to  be  restored,  at  the 
public  charge,  to  their  native  country,  with  a  letter  expressing 
the  indignation  of  the  General  Court  of  their  wrongs.''f 

We  can  hear  the  stentorian  mirth  of  Sam  on  hearing  this 
ingenious  story,  shaking  the  hills  far  away  to  the  nethermost 
ocean.  Ho!  '*a  letter  expressing  the  indignation  of  the 
General  Court !''  Ha !  ha !  who  was  there  to  read  the  letter 
in  Guinea  ? 
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Bat  to  show  that  this  '*  bearing  witness  against  the  heinous 
crime  of  man-stealing  "  was  in  reality  something  of  a  joke, 
let  ns  read  the  following : 

**  The  practice  of  seUing  the  natives  of  North  America 
into  foreign  bondage,  continued  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  and 
even  the  sternest  morality  pronounced  the  sentence  of  slayeir 
and  exile  on  the  captives  whom  the  field  of  battle  spaiea. 
The  excellent  Winthrop  enumerates  Indians  among  his  be* 
bests.  The  articles  of  the  early  New  England  oonfederatT' 
class  persons  amon^  the  spoils  of  war.  A  scanty  remnant 
of  the  Pequod  tribe  m  Connecticut,  the  captives  treacherously 
made  by  Waldron  in  New  Hampshire,  the  harmless  frag- 
ments of  the  tribe  of  Annawan,  the  orphan  offspring  of  King 
FhiUp  himself,  were  all  doomed  to  the  same  hard  destiny  c? 
perpetual  bondage.  The  clans  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  were  hardly  safe  against  the  kid- 
nappers. The  universal  public  mind  was  long  and  deeply 
vitiated.'' 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  while  the  dans  of  Yirffinia 
and  Carolina  were  comparatively  safe  against  the  kidnap- 
perch— these  ''profligate  and  luxurious  populations"  as  they 
are  uniformly  termed  by  these  apologetic  scriveners— that  the 
saints  of  the  northern  plantations  of  Sam  had  been  recog- 
nizing Indian,  as  well  as  Negro  slavery  ftn*  nearly  two  centu- 
ries ?  It  is  time  this  question  were  looked  into,  and  in  our 
next  we  shall  endeavor,  as  the  impartial  legendary  of  Sam, 
to  ascertain  if  the  ''mild  and  saintly  Winthrop," as  he  is 
elsewhere  named,  was  the  only  one  of  the  "elect"  who  even 
enumerated  Indians  among  his  bequests. 


OHAPtlR  ix: 

SUtftry  White,  Black,  Bed  Ittid  Telloir— Impydeuoe  of  the  tl$uoT  •bo«l 
fllftfwry,  ralsMl  by  thooe  with  whom  it  origiQMod— SUkveij  old  m  tint-* 
Hiitorioal,  of  tho  diffurent  fonfts  of  SUrery. 

Wb  promised  to  take  up  the  Bulgect  of  slavery,  white, 
blacky  red  and  yellow,  in  oar  last  chapter  of  these  antiquities 
of  8ajn — ^we  aooordinffly  invoke  these  ''  white  spirits  and 
blacky  blae  spirits  and  gray/'  and  here  they  are  npon  the 
block  in  form.  <<  What !  what !  what !''  as  George  ill  used 
to  say. 

Well,  Sam,  who  is  much  the  most  powerful  despot  of  the 
two,'  and  a  very  long  way  from  beinff  '^  a  royal  idiot "  at 
that,  says  that  this  whole  subject  of  Skvery  is  a  mere  mesa 
of  twatUe;  that  those  sleek-haired,  round-headed  would-be- 
sons  of  his,  who  are  making  such  a  fuss  about  it,  are  but 
sniveling  cubs  at  the  best — and  that  he  does  not  intend  they 
shall  continue  to  worry  his  curly-haired  children  of  the  South 
about  this  slavery  business,  without  his  understanding  why. 

He  exdaims  with  a  far-reverberating  jeer — ^Whoo-oop! 
fiddle-faddle,  what, are  you  making  all  this  wide-mouthed 
hullabaloo  about,  you  noisy  boobies  ? 

You  are  the  very  scamps  who  commenced  the  slave  trade, 
and  who  are  first  responsible  for  all  its  villainies — are  you 
not?  You  have  trafficked  in  black  flesh,  in  yellow  flesh,  in 
red  flesh,  and  worst  of  all,  Jn  white  flesh — your  own  flesh 
andblood!  ^ 

You  put  up  a  **  poor  mouth  "  about  slavery,  whining  saint- 
ly-like, about  the  rights  of  man  !  Jbu,  who  have  been  from 
the  beginning  the  most  ruthless,  the  most  unscrupulous 
traffickers  in  *'  (Jod's  image,''  the  least  magnanimous,  the 
most  meioenaryi  the  most  savage  of  all  kidni^pera, — ^yoa» 
(4«) 
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wbo  could  write  an  apologetks  letter  to  the  diiefs  of  GooffO^ 
for  Btealing  their  people,  to  corse  a  New  World  with  tm 
damning  incubas  of  slavery,  and  then  send  a  man-thief  in  a 
slayeHdiip  to  be  the  translator  of  year  pious  end  penitent 
ei^stle! 

You  impudent  feUows,  yon  deserve  to  be  spanked  ail 
round !  and,  if  I,  Sam,  should  chance  to  bring  down  my  heavy 
hand  upon  you,  you  will  hb  resolred  into  cherry-bums  (cheni<- 
bims) — ^ihat  is,  you  shall  have  nothing  left  to  sit  down  upon, 
henceforth  and  foreiwr ! 

Sam  thrusts  the  ke§n  blade  of  wit  into  the  bladder  of 
slavery,  when  he  says  in  the  spirit  of  learned  intelligence: 
Slavery  and  the  slav^-trade  are  older  than  the  records  of 
human  sodety ;  they  are  found  to  have  existed  wherever  the 
savage  hunter  begw  to  assume  the  habits  of  pastoral  or 
agricultural  life,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Australasia,  they 
have  extended  to  every  portion  of  the  ^lobe ;  they  pervaded 
everjr  portion  and  every  nation  of  dvilused  antiquity.  The 
earl&st  glimpses  of  Egyptian  history  exhibit  pictures  of 
bondage ;  the  oldest  monuments  of  human  labor  on  the  li^HP" 
tian  Mil  are  evidently  the  results  of  slave  lalxMr.  The 
founder  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  slaveholder  and  a 
purchaser  of  slaves.  Every  patriarch  was  lord  in  his  own 
Wsehold. 

The  Hebrews,  when  they  burst  the  bands  of  their  thral- 
dom, carried  with  them  beyond  the  desert,  the  institution  of 
slavery.  The  light  that  broke  frcmi  Sinai  scattered  the  cor- 
ropting  illusions  of  polytheism  ;  but  slavery  planted  itself 
even  in  the  promised  luid,  on  tiie  banks  <tf  Siloa,  near  the 
<mcles  of  GhxL  The  Hebrew  father  might  doom  his  daus^ter 
to  bondage ;  the  wife  and  children,  and  posterity  of  the 
emancipated  slave  remained  the  property  of  the  master  and  his 
hein ;  and  if  %  slave,  though  mortally  wounded  by  his  master, 
did  bttl  languish  of  his  wounds  for  a  day,  the  owner  escaped 
with  impunity,  for  the  slave  was  his  master's  money.  It  is 
even  probable  that,  at  a  later  period,  a  man's  £unily  might 
be  sold  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

The  countries  that  bordered  on  Palestine  were  familiar 
with  domestic  servitude ;  and,  like  Babylon,  Tyre  also,  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  commercial  city  of  Phaaicia,  was  a 
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market ''  for  the  persons  of  men."  The  Sertluans  of  ihe 
desert  had  already  established  dayerj  throughout  the  plains 
and  forests  of  the  unknown  north. 

Old  as  are  the  traditions  of  Greece,  the  existence  of 
slavery  is  older.  The  wrath  of  AchiUes  grew  out  of  a  quanel 
for  a  slave ;  the  Grecian  dames  had  crowds  of  servile  attend- 
ants; the  heroes  before  Troy  made  excursions  into  the 
neighboring  villages  and  towns  to  enslave  the  inhabitants. 
Greek  pirates,  roving  like  the  Corsairs  of  Barbary,  in  quest 
of  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Greek  commerce ;  each  com- 
mercial town  was  a  slave-mart,  and  every  cottage  near  the 
searside  was  in  danger  from  the  kidnapper.  Greeks  enslaved 
each  other.  The  language  of  Homer  Vas  the  mother-tongue 
of  the  Helots ;  the  Grecian  city  that  made  war  on  its  neigh- 
bor city  exulted  in  its  capture  as  a  source  of  profit ;  the  hero 
of  Macedon  sold  men  of  his  own  kindred  and  language  into 
hopeless  slavery.  The  idea  of  universal  free  labor  had  not 
been  generated.  Aristotle  had  written  that  all  mankind  are 
brothers ;  yet  the  thought  of  equal  enfranchisement  never 

S resented  itself  to  his  sagacious  understanding.     Li  every 
recian  Bepublic  slavery  was  an  indispensable  element^ 
Though  slavery  may  have  been  an  indispensable  element 
in  every  republic  of  Greece,  Sam  does  not  consider  it  indis- 
pensable that  it  should  lard  the  machinery  of  every  repub- 
lic which  constitutes  a  portion  of  his  oonfedera(7. 

After  his  primitive  settlements  at  Providence  and  Boston 

had  made  their  fortunes  out  of  the  original  importations,  it 

/  seemed  to  be  most  respectable  that  they  shoula  retire  from 

/        the  slave-trade — ignore  it — and,  hugging  their  doUars,  turn 

about  and  denounce  the  South,  who  has  been  their  chief  puiv 

chasers,  and  who  alone  could  make  it  pay. 

This  was  very  nice,  indeed,  and  so  particularly  conscien- 
tious, when  we  remember  that  the  maritime  adventurers  of 
those  days,  jdning  the  principles  of  biffots  with  the  bold  de- 
signs of  pirates  and  heroes,  esteemed  the  wealth  of  &e 
countries  which  they  might  discover,  as  their  rightful  plun- 
der, and  the  inhabitants,  if  Christians,  as  their  sulgects;  if 

o  For  the  eoUoeation  of  the  ftbovt  fliwto,  tk«  Mthor  is  indoUtd  to  «ho 
hiitorlaa,  BanoroCt. 
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infidels,  SB  their  fllares.  Even  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were 
imported  into  Spain.  Cargoes  of  the  natives  of  the  North 
were  early  and  repeatedly  kidnapped. 

The  coasts  of  America,  like  the  coasts  of  Africa,  were  vis- 
ited by  ships  in  search  ol  laborers,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
convenient  harbor  on  tiie  whole  Atlantic  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  not  entered  by  slavers.  The  na- 
tive Indians  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  resist  the  treadi- 
erons  merchants ;  the  freemen  of  the  wilderness,  unlike  the 
Africans,  amonff  whom  slavery  had  existed  from  immemo- 
rial time,  would  never  abet  the  foreign  merchant,  or  beoHne 
his  factors  in  the  nefarious  traffic  Fraud  and  force  remain- 
ed, therefore,  the  means  by  which,  near  Newfoundland  or 
Florida,  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  Cortereal  and  Yasquez  de  Ayllon, 
Porcallo  and  Soto,  with  private  adventurers,  whose  names 
and  whose  crimes  may  be  left  unfecorded,  transported  the 
natives  of  North  America  into  slavery  in  Europe  and  the 
Spanish  West  Indies. 

The  glory  of  Columbus  himself,  did  not  escape  the  stain ; 
enslaving  five  hundred  native  Americans,  he  sent  them  to 
Spain,  that  they  might  be  publicly  sold  at  Seville.^ 

It  seems  tiiat  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  precursory  peer  of 
that  distinguished  lady-philanthropist,  the  Countess  of  Suth* 
erland,  belongs  "  the  odious  distinction  of  having  first  inter* 
ested  England  in  the  slave-trade.'^  Pious  Old  England,  who 
is  now  so  horrified  by  the  enormities  of  the  traffic,  did  also, 
it  seems,  her  chivalnc  devoir  in  planting  the  curse  upon  a 
New  World. 

What  wonder  that  she  should  be  so  dramatically  and  dis* 
interestedly  moved  now,  about  exorcising  the  curse  which 
she  has  entailed  upon  the  juvenile  Sam,  along  with  that 
of  annihilation  upon  the  Hindoos,  opium  upon  the  Chinese, 
imposts  upon  Australia,  cockneyism  upon  Canada,  and  friend- 
ship upon  France,  not  to  speak  of  the  taxation,  and  so  forth, 
of  76? 

But  just  hear  what  this  godly  Old  England  did,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  puritanic^  children  of  Sam  have  been  the 
fit  collaborateurs  of  that  most  reverend  and  holy  dame,  who 

*  BfUicroft,  page  169,  Vol.  I. 
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has  IiiBtoricallj,  and  according  to  a  fixed  systein,  coined  her 
own,  as  well  as  the  heart's  blood  of  others,  into  gold. 

Conditional  servitude  under  indentures  or  covenants,  had 
from  the  first,  existed  in  Virginia.  The  servant  stood  to  his 
master  in  the  relation  of  a  debtor,  bound  to  discharge  the  costs 
of  emigration,  by  the  entire  employment  of  his  powers  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditor.  Oppression  early  ensued ;  men  who 
had  been  transported  into  Virginia,  at  an  expense  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds,  were  sold  sometimes  for  forty,  fifty  or  even 
threescore  pounds. 

The  supply  of  white  servants  became  a  regular  business, 
and  a  class  of  men,  nicknamed  Spirits,  used  to  delude  young 
persons,  servants,  and  idlers,  into  embarking  for  America, 
as  to  a  land  of  spontaneous  plenty.  White  servants  came 
to  be  a  usual  article  of  traffic.  They  were  sold  in  England 
to  be  transported,  and  in  Virginia  were  resold  to  the  highest 
.  bidder,  like  they  were  purchased  on  shipboard,  as  men  buy 
horses  at  a  fair.  In  1672,  the  average  price  in  the  colonies, 
where  five  years  of  service  were  due,  was  about  ten  pounds, 
while  a  negro  was  worth  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds.  So 
usual  was  this  manner  of  dealing  in  Englishmen,  that  not 
the  Scots  only,  who  were  taken  in  the  field  of  Quebec,  were 
sent  into  involuntary  servitude  in  New  England,  but  the 
Royalists,  prisoners  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  the 
leaders  in  the  insurrection  of  Penruddoc,  in  spite  of  the  re*- 
monstranoe  of  Haselrig  and  Henry  Vane,  were  shipped  to 
America. 

At  the  corresponding  period,  in  Ireland,  the  crowded  ex- 
portation of  Irish  Catholics  was  a  frequent  event,  and  was 
attended  by  aggravations,  hardly  inferior  to  the  usual  atro- 
cities of  the  African  slave-trade.  In  1685,  when  nearly  a 
thousand  of  the  prisoners  condemned  for  participating  in  the 
insurrection  of  Monmouth,  were  sentenced  to  transportation, 
men  of  influence  at  court,  with  rival  importunity,  scrambled 
for  the  convieted  insurgents  as  a  merchantable  commodity ! 


CHAPTBB    X 

BUTwy  brought  horn*  to  UieCluldreii  of  **Sam'^— PureDomMtio  Aipeot— 
Original  exiate&oo  in  all  the  ColoniM    flames  Slaye  Panio  in  Now  York. 

"Sam"  says,  with  a  dry  laugh,  "Ha!  ha!  my  Bigots 
of  the  North ! — ^you  see  by  this  time,  that  Slavery  has  not  wen 
the  peculiar  crime  of  my  southern  children !  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, Greek,  Heathen,  Infidel,  and  all  have  alike  been  par- 
tidpators  in  this  world-entailed  crime — ^if  you  must  have  it 
Bucih — and  that,  therefore,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  you  can  not 
make  it  appear  to  have  originated  with  what  you  self-righte- 
ously  term  the  God-forsaken  adventurers  of  the  South.  Why^ 
as  for  that,  the  first  one  of  the  colonies  which  made  the  pro- 
hibition of  your  own  first  pet  staples.  Bum  and  Slaves,  a  lun- 
damental  law  of  its  original  organization,  happens  to  have 
been  a  southern  colony— Georgia, 

Yes,  the  mild  and  amiable  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  England 
had  been  a  prondnent  champion  of  the  repeal  ^  the  law  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  Greorgia, 
obtained,  by  his  influence  with  the  trustees  of  the  company, 
not  only  the  prohibition  of  Bum  and  Slaves,  but  also  a  recog- 
nition of  religious  toleration  for  his  colony — that  same  reur 
^ous  toleraticm  which  you  had  banished  the  great  and  good 
Soger  Williams  for  even  advocating !  Among  the  first  emi- 
grants sent  over  to  Savannah  were  forty  Jews,  whom  you 
would  no  doubt  have  drawn  and  quartered  had  they  attempted 
to  effect  a  lodgment  in  your  godly  Plymouth !  To  be  sure, 
they  excluded  Catholics  at  the  same  time,  as  was  very  natural, 
because  it  was  from  their  savage  persecutions  that  the  Lu- 
therans and  Moravians — who  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  ear- 
liest emigrations — ^had  fled  for  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  the 
savannah. 

(61) 
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But,  as  JOQ  Bonnd  Heads  seem  to  hare  entirely  forgotten 
the  facts  of  your  own  early  history  in  relation  to  this  same 
subject  of  Slavery,  it  is  time  yon  were  reminded  of  it,  <moB 
for  all,  and  you  shall  have  the  details  in  fall,  from  the  pen 
of  your  own  peculiar  historian,  Hildreth — who,  whatever  may 
he  nis  occasional  hrusqueries  of  manner  when  speaking  of  men 
peculiarly  obnoxious  for  their  Southemisms,  is  die  only  reidly 
competent  national  Historian  you  have  ever  produced.  Hb 
opens  this  sulgect — ^which  he  has  so  ably  treated— -with  a 
snarl  very  diaracteristic  of  the  latitude  of  Boston,  by  pleas- 
antly remarking  that  the  results  of  their  own  idleness,  inex- 
perience, and  incapacity,  joined  to  the  inevitable  obstacles 
which  every  new  settlement  Aust  encounter,  were  obstinately 
ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  to  that  wise  but  inef- 
fectual prohibition  of  slavery,  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  province.  Hie  convenience  of  the  moment  caused  future 
consequences  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  Every  means  was 
made  use  of  to  get  rid  of  this  prohibition.  Even  Whitfield 
and  Habersham,  forgetful  of  their  former  scruples,  strenu- 
ously pleaded  with  the  trustees  in  favor  of  slavery,  under  the 
old  pretense  of  propagating  in  that  way  the  Christian  religion. 
•*  fimny  of  the  poor  slaves  in  America,"  wrote  Habersnam, 
"  have  already  been  made  freemen  of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem." The  Selzburgers  for  a  long  time  had  scruples,  but 
were  reassured  by  advice  from  Germany :  ''  If  you  take  slaves 
in  faith,  and  with  intent  of  ccmducting  them  to  Christ,  the 
action  will  not  be  a  sin,  but  may  prove  a  benediction."  Thus, 
as  usual,  the  reli^ous  sentiment  and  its  most  disinterested 
votaries  were  made  tools  of  by  avarice  for  the  enslavement 
oi  mankind.  Habersham,  however,  could  hardly  be  included 
in  this  class.  Having  thrown  off  the  missionary,  and  estab- 
lished a  mercantile  house  at  Savannah,  the  first,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  only  one  there,  he  was  very  anxious  for  ex- 
portable produce.  The  counselors  of  Georgia,  for  the  presi- 
dent was  now  so  old  as  to  be  quite  incapaci^ted  for  business, 
winked  at  violations  of  the  law,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  negroes  had  been  already  introduced  from  Carolina  as  hired 
servants,  under  indentures  for  life  or  a  hundred  years.  The 
constant  toast  at  Savannah  was  '<  The  one  thing  needful,'' 
by  which  was  meant  negroes.    The  leading  men,  both  at 
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Inyemefls  aikI  Ebeneser,  wlio  oppoeed  Ae  utitNliictioD  of 
alayerj,  were  trwiuoed,  t^reatenc^  and  peneeoted.     (1749.) 

Thos  beset,  the  tnutees  yielded  at  last,  on  oi»ditioii  that 
all  masters,  under  '  a  molot  of  jC5/  shoold  he  obliged  to 
oompel  their  neeroes  '  to  attend  at  some  tinie  on  the  Lord's 
dar  for  instraction  in  the  Christian  rdigion' — the  origin^ 
doabtiesS)  of  the  peenliarly  religioas  diaracter  of  the  negroes 
in  and  i^ioat  Savannah.  The  tmstees  also  abolished  the 
restri^om  hitherto  existing  on  the  tenure  and  transfer  of 
lands.  The  aged  Stevens  having  given  up  his  office  to  Henry 
Parker,  a  odomal  Assembly  was  oaDed,  not  to  legislate,  tit 
that  power  belonged  solely  to  the  trustees,  but  to  advise  and 
oonsolt.    Parker  was  presentlysaooeeded  by  Patridc  GrahaoL 

By  custom  or  by  statute,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  slavery 
existed  as  a  fact  in  evory  one  of  the  Anglo-AmericsB  colonies. 
The  Boal  and  climate  of  New  England,  made  slaves  of  little . 
value  there,  except  as  domestic  servants.  In  1701,  the  town 
<^  Boston  had  instmeted  its  representatives  in  the  G^iefld 
CSourt,  to  propose  'putting  a  period  to  negroes  being  slaves.'* 
About  the  same  time,  Sewall,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  C!oart, 
afterward  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  published  *  The 
Selling  of  Joseph,'  a  pami^et  tending  to  a  similar  end. 
But  these  scruples  seem  to  have  been  short4ived.  Witii  the 
increase  <^  wealth  and  luxury,  the  number  of  slaves  in- 
creased alsa  There  were  in  Massachusetts,  in  1754,  as  w^ 
pears  by  an  official  census,  twenty-four  hundred  and  for^-eigfat 
negro  slaves  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  about  a  thousand  of 
them  in  Boston — a  greater  prop(»iion  to  the  free  inhabitants 
than  is  to  be  found  at  present  m  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Con* 
neeticat  exceeded  Massachusetts  in  the  ratio  of  its  slave  po{ju- 
lation,  and  Bhode  Island  exceeded  Gonnecticnt.  Newport, 
grown  to  be  the  second  commercial  town  in  New  Enfflaiid, 
had  a  propcNrtion  of  slaves  larger  than  Boston.  The  narsh 
slave  lawB  in  forcd  in  the  more  southern  cobnies,  were 
unknown,  however,  in  New  England.  Slaves  were  regarded 
as  possessing  the  same  legal  rights  as  apprentices ;  and  mas- 
ters, for  ab^  of  their  authority,  were  liable  to  indictment. 
Manumissions,  however,  were  not  allowed,  exoept  upon  securi- 
ty, that  the  f^eed  slaves  should  not  become  a  buroen  to  the 
parish.    (1750). 
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In  the  provinoes  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  n^gto 
fliayes  were  employed,  to  a  certain  extent,  not  only  as  d^naea* 
tic  servants,  but  as  agrieoltaral  lab(M:er8.  In  the  city  of  New 
York,  they  constitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  populatiim.  The 
slave  code  of  that  province  was  hardly  less  harsh  than  that 
of  Virginia. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  partly 
owing  to  the  ample  supply  of  indented  white  servants,  but 
partly,  also,  to  scruples  of  consdenoe  on  the  part  of  the 
Quakers.  In  the  early  days  of  the  province,  in  1688,  some 
Grerman  Quakers,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  slavery  was  not  morally  lawful.  George 
Keith  had  borne  a  similar  testimony ;  but  he  was  disowned  as 
schismatic,  and  present^  abandoning  the  society,  was  de- 
nounced as  a  renegade.  When  Penn,  in  1699,  had  proposed 
to  provide  by  law  for  the  marriage,  religious  instruction,  and 
kind  treatment  of  slaves,  he  met  with  no  response  from  the 
Quaker  Legislature.  In  1712,  to  a  petiti<m  in  favcar  of 
emancipating  the  negroes,  the  Assemoly  replied,  'that  it 
was  neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at  liberty.' 
They  imposed,  however,  a  heavy  duty,  in  effect  prohibitory, 
and  intended  to  be  so,  on  the  importatioh  of  negroes.  This 
act,  as  we  have  seen,  was  negatived  hj  the  crown.  The  pel* 
icy,  however,  was  persevered  in.  New  acts,  passed  from 
time  to  time,  restricted  imp<^ation8  by  a  duty  first  of  five, 
but  lately  reduced  to  two  pounds  per  head.  The  Quaker 
testimony  against  slavery,  was  renewed  by  Sandiford  and 
Lay,  who  brought  with  them  to  Pennsylvania,  a  strong  de- 
testation of  the  system  of  servitude  which  they  had  seen  in 
Barbadoes  in  all  its  rigors.  The  same  views  began  presently 
to  be  perseveringly  ^vocated  by  Woolman  and  Benece^ 
whose  hkhoirB  were  not  without  effect  upon  the  Quakers,  some 
of  whom  set  the  example  of  emancipating  their  slaves. 
Franklin  was  also  distinguished  as  an  early  and  decided  ad- 
vocate for  emancipation.  The  ffreater  part  of  the  slaves  of 
Pennsylvania  were  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  A  fourth 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were  persons  of  Africm 
descent,  including  many,  however,  who  had  obtained  theb 
fieedom.    (1760). 

In  the  tobacco  growing  colonies,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
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North  Carolina,  slares  oonstitated  a  thitd  part  or  more  of 
the  population. '  In  South  Carolina,  where  rioe  was  the  prin- 
cipAl  prodaoe,  thej  were  still  more  nnmenms,  deddedlj  oat- 
nnmbering  the  free  inhabitants.     (1750.) 

The  slave  code  of  South  Carolma,  as  revised  and  re-enact- 
ed in  a  statute  still  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law,  had 
dropped  from  its  phraseology  something  of  the  extreme 
harshness  of  the  former  act.  It  contained,  also,  some  pro- 
visions for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  but,  on  the  whole,  was 
harder  than  before.  '  Whereas,'  says  the  preamble  to  this 
act,  (1740), '  in  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America,  slavery 
has  been  introduced  and  allowed,  and  the  people  commonly 
called  neffroes,  Indians,  mulattoes,  and  mestizoes  have  been 
deemed  absolute  slaves,  and  the  subjects  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  particular  persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over 
such  slaves,  ought  to  be  settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws, 
BO  that  the  slaves  may  be  kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedi- 
ence, and  the  owners  and  other  persons  having  the  care  and 
government  of  slaves,  may  be  restrained  from  exercising  too 
great  rigor  and  cruelty  over  them,  and  that  the  public  peace 
and  order  of  this  province  may  be  preserved,'  it  is  therefore 
enacted  that '  all  negroes,  Indians  mulattoes  and  mestizoes  (free 
Indians  in  amity  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  mulattoes, 
and  mestizoes  who  are  now  free,  excepted),  who  now  are,  or 
shall  hereafter  be  in  this  province,  and  all  their  issue  and 
offspring  bom  and  to  be  bom,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  and  remain  forever  hereafter  absolute  slaves, 
and  shall  foUow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  shall  be 
claimed,  held,  taken,  reputed,  and  adjudged  in  law  to  be 
chattels  personal.'  This  provision,  which  deprives  the  mas- 
ter of  the  power  of  manumission,  and  subjects  to  slavery  the 
descendant  of  every  slave  woman,  no  matter 'how  many  de- 
grees removed,  nor  who  may  have  been  the  male  ancestor, 
nor  what  color,  was  subsequently  adopted  in  the  same  terms, 
by  the  Georgia  Legislature,  as  the  law  of  that  province.  A 
suit  for  freedom  might  be  brought  by  any  white  man  who 
chose  to  volunteer  for  that  purpose  on  behalf  of  any  person 
claimed  as  a  slave.  But,  in  all  such  suits,  '  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  lie  upon  the  plaintiff,  and  it  shall  always  be  pre- 
sumed that  every  negro,  Indian,  mulatto,  and  mestixo  is  a 
slave  unless  the  oontrary  can  be  made  to  appear,  the  Indians 
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in  anutj  idth  tliis  ffofenunent  excepted,  in  which  caae  the 
burden  of  [Nroof  shall  lie  on  the  defendant.'  Masters  were 
forbidden  to  allow  their  slaves  to  hire  their  own  time ;  to  let 
or.  hire  any  plantation ;  to  possess  any  vessel  or  boat ;  to  keep 
or  raise  any  horses,  cattle,  or  bogs ;  to  engage  in  any  sort 
of  trade  on  tiieir  own  aeoount ;  to  be  tanght  to  write ;  w  to 
have  or  wear  any  apparel  (except  livery  servants)  '  finer 
than  negro  doth,  dnMs,  kerseys,  osnabergs,  blue  linen, 
check  lii^n,  or  coarse  garlix  or  calicoes,  diecked  cotton  or 
Scotch  plaid;'  and  any  constable  seeing  any  negro  better 
dad,  might  seize  the  doihes  and  appropriate  them  to  his  own 
use.  It  was  forbidden  to  work  slaves  on  Sundays,  under  a 
penalty  of  five  pounds ;  for  working  them  more  than  fifteen 
nours  daily  in  summer,  and  fourteen  in  winter,  a  like  pen- 
alty was  imposed.  Upon  complaint  to  any  justice  that  any 
master  does  not  provide  his  slaves  with  suffident  'clothing, 
covering,  or  food,'  the  justice  might  make  such  order  in  the 
premises  as  he  saw  fit,  and  fine  the  master  not  exceeding 
twenty  pounds.  '  And  whereas  cruelty  is  not  only  highly 
unbecoming  those  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  but 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  aU  men  who  have  any  sense  of  virtue 
and  humanity,'  the  fioie  for  the  willful  murder  of  a  slave 
was  increased  to  X700  currency,  with  incapadty  to  hold  any 
office,  dvil  or  military,  and  in  case  of  inability  to  pay  the 
fine,  seven  years'  labor  in  a  frontier  garrison  or  the  Charles* 
ton  workhouse.  For  killing  a  slave  in  the  heat  of  passion, 
for  maiming,  or  inflicting  any  other  cruel  punishment  'other 
than  by  whipping  or  beating  with  a  horseijfhip,  cowskin, 
switch,  or  smdl  stick,  or  by  putting  in  ir<His  or  imprison- 
ment,' a  fine  of  JC320  was  imposed ;  and  in  case  of  slaves 
found  dead,  maimed,  or  otherwise  cruelly  punished,  the  mas- 
ters were  to  be  held  guilty  of  the  act  unless  they  make  the 
contrary  appear.  .  (1750.) 

No  statute  of  North  Carolina  seems  ever  to  have  been  de- 
clared who  were  or  might  be  hdd  as  slaves  in  that  province, 
the  whole  system  being  left  to  rest  on  usage,  or  the  supposed 
law  of  England.  But  police  laws  for  the  r^ulation  of  slaves 
were  enacted  similar  to  those  of  Virginia,  and  the  Virginia 
prohibition  was  also  adopted  of  manumissions,  except  for 
meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged  by  the  governor  and 
ooundL    (1741.) 
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Ajdoi^  the  ten  aeto  of  the  late  Yirginia  reTirioDi  i^eeM 
bj  the  king,  was  one  (1761)  '  oonooniiiff  Bervftnte  and  durm/ 
a  consolidation  and  re-enactm^Dit  of  aU  the  (dd  itatntoi  on 
that  anlgeet,  the  snbstanoe  cf  which  has  been  giTen  in  firmer 
^ehaptera*  It  mpeun  fran  the  addren,  already  qnoted,  of  the 
AmgmVLj  to  the  king  (1752)  on  the  snlgect  of  ihin  veto,  to 
have  he^  a  standing  instraetion  to  the  governor  not  to  oon- 
aent  to  the  re-enactment  of  any  law  once  rejected  bj  the  king, 
withont  exprma  leave  first  obtained  upon  representation  of 
the  reasons  and  neoessit j  f<M-  it.  Sneh  a  r^resentation  was 
aeoordingly  made  by  the  Assembly  as  to  dght  of  the  ten  re- 
jected laws.  The  act  oonceming  servants  and  slaves  was  not 
of  this  nnrnb^  (1753),  yet  we  find  it  re-enacted,  within  a  year 
after,  in  the  very  same  wonls.  Why  the  royal  assent  had  been 
refused  does  not  appear.  It  ooold  hardly  have  been  from  any 
scmples  on  the  salgect  of  slavery  (1750) ;  for  among.the  acts 
expressly  approved  was  one  'for  the  better  government  of 
Indians,  negroes  and  mnlattoes,'  which  provided  that  the 
death  of  a  slave  nnder  extremity  of  correction  should  not  be 
esteemed  mnrder,  unless  it  were  proved  by  the  oath  of  at 
least  one  *  lawful  and  credible  witness '  that  the  slave  was 
wiUfolly  and  maliciously  killed;  perwDB  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  a  slave,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only, 
to  *  incur  no  forfeiture  or  punishment.'  Slaves  set  free  with* 
out  leave  from  the  governor  and  council,  might  be^sold  at 
public  auction  by  the  churchwardens  of  any  parish  in  which 
such  freed  slave  might  reside  for  the  space  of  a  month.  The 
same  statute  also  continued  the  authority  formerly  given  to 
the  county  courts  to  'dismember'  disorderly  slaves  '  notori- 
ously guilty  of  goinff  abroad  in  the  night,  or  running  away 
and  lying  out,'  and  not  to  be  redaimed  by  the  common 
methods— an  authority  very  much  abused,  if  we  may  judge 
by  a  subsequent  statute,  which  dedares  this  dismembering 
*  to  be  often  disproportioned  to  the  offense,  and  contrary  to 
the  principles  <n  humanity,'  and  prohibits  the  castration  of 
slaves  except  on  conviction  of  an  attempt  to  ravish  a  white 
woman.     (1769.) 

The  negroes  imported  from  the  African  coast,  whose  de- 
scendants now  constitute  a  sixth  part  of  the  populaticm  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  by  anv  means  of  one  nation,  language, 
or  race.    A  single  slave  ship  often  brought  to  Ajnerica  a 
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great  variety  of  languages  and  costoms,  a  oolleetian  of  nn- 
f<»*tunate  strangen  to  each  other,  or  perhaps  of  hereditary 
enemies,  with  no  oommon  bond  except  that  of  servitada 
Hence  a  want  of  union  and.  sympathy  among  the  slaves, 
which,  joined  to  their  extreme  ignorance  and  simplicity,  pre^ 
vented  co-operation,  and  rendered  it  easy  to  suppress  such 
outbreaks  as  occasionally  occurred.  (1750.)  Even  in  complexioii 
and  physiognomy,  the  most  obvious  characteristic  of  the  ne* 
groes,  there  were  great  differences.  Some  were  of  a  jet 
mack,  often  with  features  approaching  the  European  standard ; 
others  of  a  mahogany  or  reddish  black,  with  features  less 
shapely  and  regular ;  and  others  yet  of  a  tawny  yellow,  with 
flat  noses  and  projecting  jaws — an  ugliness  often,  but  erro- 
neously, esteemed  characteristic  of  all  the  African  races,  but 
which  seems  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  the  low  and 
swamp}^  grounds  about  the  Delta  of  the  Kiger.  The  negroes 
marked  by  these  shapeless  features  were  noted  also  m  in* 
domitaUe  ci^Micity  of  endurance,  and  were  esteemed,  therefore, 
the  best  slaves.  Intermixture  among  themselves,  and  a  large 
infusion  of  European  blood,  have  gradually  obliterated  these 
differences,  or  made  them  less  noticeable. 

Contrary  to  what  happened  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
Anglo-North  American  provinces  the  natural  increase  (^  the 
slave  population  was  rapid.  The  women  were  seldom  put  to 
the  severer  labors  of  the  field.  The  long  winter  secured  to 
both  sexes  a  season  of  comparative  rest.  Such  was  the  abun*- 
dance  of  provisions,  that  it  was  cheaper  to  breed  than  to  buy 
slaves.  Those  bom  in  America,  and  reared  up  on  the  plan* 
tations,  evidently  surpassed  the  imported  Africans  both 
physically  and  intellectually.  Of  the  imported  slaves  a  few 
were  Mohammedans,  among  whom  were  occasionally  found 
persons  of  some  education,  who  knew  Arabic,  and  could  read 
the  Koran.  But  the  great  mass  were  pagans,  in  a  condition 
of  gross  barbarism.  They  brought  with  them  from  Africa 
many  superstitions,  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  as  well  as 
the  negro  languages,  very  soon  died  out 

Zealous  for  religion  as  the  colonists  were,  very  little  effort 
was  made  to  convert  the  negroes,  owing  partly,  at  least,  to 
a  prevalent  opinion  that  neither  Christian  brotherhood  nor 
the  law  of  England  would  justify  the  holding  Christians  as 
•laves.  Nor  could  repeated  colonial  enactments  to  the  contrary 
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entirely  root  oat  tkk  idea>  for  it  was  not  sapposed  that 
a  colonial  statute  ooold  set  aside  the  law  of  England.  What, 
precisely,  i^e  English  law  might  be  on  the  subject  of  slarerj, 
still  remained  a  matter  of  doubt  Lord  Holt  had  expressed 
Mhe  opinioD,  as  quoted  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  slayeiy 
was  a  condition  unknown  to  English  law,  and  that  ererr 
per8<m  setting  foot  in  England  thereby  became  free.  Ameri- 
can planters,  on  their  Tints  to  England,  accompanied  by 
their  slayes,  seem  to  have  been  annoyed  by  claims  of  free- 
dom set  up  on  this  ground,  and  that,  also,  of  baptism.  To 
relieve  their  embarrassments,  the  merchants  concerned  id 
the  American  trade  had  obtained  a  written  opinion  from 
Yorke  and  Talbot,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general  of  that 
4ay.  (1729.)  According  to  this  opinion,  which  passed  for 
m<»e  than  forty  years  as  good  law,  not  only  was  baptism  no 
bar  to  slavery,  but  negro  slaves  might  be  held  in  England 
just  as  well  as  in  the  colonies.  The  two  lawyers  by  whom 
this  i^inion  was  g^ven,  rose  afterward,  one  of  them  to  be 
chief  justice  of  England,  and  both  to  be  chancellors.  Yorke, 
sitting  in  the  latter  capacity  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  (1749),  had  recently  recognized  the  doctrine  of  that 
opinion  as  sound  law.  (Pearce  vs.  Lisle,  AmUer,  76.)  He 
objects  to  Lord  Holt's  doctrine  of  freedom,  secured  by  set^ 
ting  foot  on  English  soil,  that  no  reason  could  be  found 
*  why  slaves  should  not  be  equally  free  when  they  set  foot 
in  Jamaica  or  any  other  English  plantation.'  *  All  our 
colonies  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  althoagh,  as  to 
some  purposes,  they  have  laws  of  their  own.'  His  argument 
is,  that  if  slavery  be  contrary  to  English  law,  no  local  en- 
actments in  the  colonies  could  give  it  any  validity.  To 
avoid  overturning  slavery  in  the  colonies,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  uphold  it  in  England.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  law  of  England  was  definitively 
settled  in  favor  of  liberty,  the  extrarjimicial  opinion  of  Tal- 
bot and  Hardwicke  being  set  aside  by  a  solemn  decision  of 
the  King's  Bench.     (1750.) 

The  remaining  exdusive  privileges  of  the  Boyal  African 
Company  having  expiied,  the  English  government  undertook 
to  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  forts  and  factories  on 
the  African  coast;  and  thus  the  slave  trade  was  thrown  open 
tofne  competition.  The  recent  introduction  of  the  ealtivation 
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of  coflee  into  the  West  Indies,  and  the  increasing  oonsumptioA 
in  Europe  of  colonial  prodace,  gave  fresh  impulse  to  this 
detestable  traffic,  and  it  now  began  to  be  cairiod  on  to  an 
extent  which  soon  ronsed  against  it  the  indignant  hnmanitj 
of  an  enlightened  age.  The  West  Indies  were  the  chieP 
market;  but  the  imports  to  Virginia  and  the  Garolinas  were 
largelf  increased.  New  England  rum,  mann&ctnred  at 
Newport,  was  profitably  exchraged  on  the  eoast  of  Africa 
for  negroes,  to  be  sold  in  the  soutliem  colonies ;  and  yessels 
sailed  on  the  same  business  from  Boston  and  New  York. 
The  trade,  however,  was  prindpallj  carried  on  by  English 
merchants  of  Bristol  and  lAyerpool.  Except  in  Pennsylvania^ 
the  colonial  duties  levied  on  the  import  of  slares  were  in- 
tended chiefly  for  revenue.  They  were  classed  in  the  in* 
structicms  to  the  royal  governors  with  duties  on  British  goods, 
as  impediments  to  British  ccmimeiee  not  to  be  favored.  On 
this  STOund  serei^al  of  these  acts  received  the  royal  veto. 
Yet  Virginia,  as  we  have  seen,  was  allowed  to  impose  such 
duties  as  she  pleased,  on  the  sole  condition  of  makmg  them 
payable  by  the  buyer.     (1750.) 

The  importation  of  indented  white  persons,  called  *  ser- 
vants,' or  sometimes  <  redemptioners,'  in  distinction  fixim 
negroes,  who  were  known  as  slaves,  was  still  extensively 
carried  on,  especially  in  the  middle  colonies.  The  colonial 
enactments  for  keeping  these  servants  in  order,  and  espedally 
for  preventing  them  from  running  away,  were  often  very 
hmk  and  severe.  They  were  put,  for  the  most  part,  in 
these  statutes,  on  the  same  level  with  the  slares,  but  their 
case  in  other  respects  was  very  different.  In  all  the  colonies, 
the  term  of  indented  service,  even  where  no  express  contract 
had  been  entered  into,  was  strictly  limited  by  law,  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  very  young  persons,  it  seldom  or  never 
exceeded  seven  years.  On  the  expiration  of  that  term,  these 
freed  servants  were  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  white  inhabit- 
ants,  and  the  way  lay  open  before  them  and  their  children 
to  wealth  and  social  distinction.  One  of  the  future  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  brought  to  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  redemptioner.  In  Virginia,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  service,  every  redemptioner,  in  common  with 
other  immigrants  to  the  colony,  was  entitled  to  a  free  grant 
of  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  in  all  the  cdionies  certain  allowaaoea 
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«f  dotliittg  wero  required  to  be  made  bj  the  late  mastenk 
Poferty,  howerer,  and  want  of  edocation  on  the  part  of  tlia 
mass  of  these  freed  men,  kept  them  too  offcen  in  a  snbaer* 
tient  condition,  and  created  in  the  middle  as  well  as  in  the 
soathem  colonies,  an  inferior  order  of  foor  whites,  9,  dis- 
tinction ci  classes,  and  an  ineqnality  in  society  almoat  mn 
known  in  r^|Mibliean  New  England. 

The  position  of  the  Afiricans  was  much  more  disastrous. 
Not  only  were  ihej  servants  for  life,  which  possibly  the  law 
of  England  might  hare  countenanced,  but  by  colonial  statute 
and  usage  this  servitude  descended  to  their  duldren  also. 
The  few  set  free  by  the  good-will  of  the  scruples  of  their 
masters  seemed  a  standing  reproach  to  slavery,  and  an  evil 
example  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest.  They  became  the  objects 
of  a  suapidons  legislatiim,  which  deprived  them  of  most  of 
the  rights  of  fre^en,  and  reduced  them  to  a  social  positi<m 
very  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  which  inveterate 

Sjndkse  in  many  ports  of  Europe  has  fixed  upon  ihe  Jews. 
noB,  too,  legislative  restrainte  on  the  bounty  or  justice  of 
tiie  master  in  manumitting  his  slave. 

Intermarriage  with  the  inferior  race,  whether  bond  <Mr  free, 
was  prohibited  by  relig^  as  a  sin,  by  public  opinion  as  a 
shame,  and  by  law  as  a  crime.  But  neither  law,  Ch)6pel,  nor 
public  opinion  could  prevent  that  amalgamation  whidi,  acv 
cording  to  all  experience,  inevitably  and  extensively  takes 
place  whenever  two  races  come  into  that  dose  juxtaposition 
which  domestic  slavery  of  necessity  implies.  Falsehood  and 
hypocrisy  took  the  place  of  restraint  and  self-deniaL  The 
I>uteh,  Frendi,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  cdonists,  less  flUed 
with  pride  of  race,  and  less  austere  and  pretending  in  their 
religious  morality,  esteemed  that  white  man  mean  and  cruel, 
who  did  not,  so  far  as  his  ability  permitted,  secure  for  his 
colored  children  emancipation  and  some  pecuniary  provision. 
Lawa  were  even  found  necessary,  in  some  of  those  colonies,  to 
limit  what  was  esteemed  a  superfluity  of  parental  tenderness. 
In  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  colored  diildren  were  hardly 
less  numerous.  Bat  conventional  decorum,  more  potent  than 
law,  forbade  any  recognition  by  the  father.  They  followed 
the  condition  of  the  mother.  They  were  bom,  and  they  re- 
mained slaves.  European  blood  was  thus  constantly  trans- 
ferred into  servile  veins;  and  hence,  among  the  slaves  sold 
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and  boaght  to-dft j  in  our  Ameman  markets,  may  be  foond 
ihe  defloendants  ci  men  distingniahed  in  odonial  and  national 
annals.' 

In  1741»  says  Hildreth,  the  dty  <^  Nev  York  became  the 
scene  of  a  crnel  and  bloody  delusion,  less  notorious,  bat  not 
less  lamentable  than  the  Salem  witchcraft,  lliat  city  nor 
contained  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  of  irhom 
twelre  or  fifteen  hundred  were  slaves.  Nine  fires  in  rapid 
sueoession,  most  of  them,  however,  merely  the  burning  of 
chimneys,  produced  a  perfect  insanity  of  terror.  An  indented 
servant  woman  purchased  her  liberty  and  secured  a  reward 
of  £100,  by  pretending  to  give  information  of  a  plot  formed 
by  a  low  tavern-keeper,  her  master,  and  three  negroes  to 
bum  the  city  and  murder  the  whites.  This  story  was  con* 
firmed  and  amplified  by  an  Irish  prostitute  convicted  of  a 
robbery,  who,  to  recommend  herself  to  mercy,  reluctantly 
turned  informer.  Numerous  arrests  had  been  already  made 
amone  the  slaves  and  free  blacks.  Many  others  followed. 
The  eight  lawyers  who  then  composed  the  bar  of  New  York, 
all  assisted  by  turns  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  The 
prisoners,  who  had  no  counsel,  were  tried  and  convicted  upon 
most  insufficient  evidence.  The  lawyers  vied  with  eadi  otner 
in  heaping  all  sorts  of  abuse  on  their  heads,  and  chief  jus- 
tice Delancey,  in  passing  sentence,  vied  with  the  lawyers. 
IMbmy  confessed,  to  save  weir  lives,  and  then  accused  others. 
Thirteen  unhappy  convicts  were  burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen 
were  hanged,  and  seventy-one  transp(Mrted.     (1741.) 

The  ^ar  and  the  religions  excitement  then  prevailing, 
tended  to  inflame  the  yet  hot  prejadices  against  Gatholi^ 
A  non-juring  schoolmaster,  accused  of  being  a  Catholic  priest 
in  disguise,  and  of  stimulating  the  negroes  to  bum  the  dty 
by  promises  of  absolution,  was  condemned  and  executea. 
Olutted  with  blood,  and  their  fri^t  appeased,  the  dtisena 
began  at  last  to  recover  their  senses.  The  informers  lost 
their  credit,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  these  judicial  murders. 

One  of  your  periodical  frights !  says  Sam.  Now  will  you 
hush  alxmt  slavery,  once  and  forever  ?  Ton  deserve  to  be 
spanked  and  put  to  bed — the  whole  of  you ! 


CHAPTER    XI. 

Paritan  Sam  and  IndiTiduaUty-- <*D«j"  first  Printer— aboae  of  tlie  Virginia 
Settlers  in  the  "Yellow  ooTered  literature"  of  History— Who  were  the 
true  IMscoYerers  and  Settlers  of  America? 

But  eiMmgh  of  Paritanical  Sam  for  the  present  We 
have  seen  him  to  he  a  strange  oompound  of  manhood  and 
cant,  a  higot,  a  hullj,  a  hero  and  a  sayage,  as  well  as  the 
prond  originator  of  the  grave  prohlem  of ''  individuality/'  or 
**  the  one  man  development/'  which  made  him  with  so  mndli  em* 

fhasis,  '*  Soldier,  Slaver,  Psalmist,  GoUer,  Farmer,  Persecator, 
^arson.  Legislator  and  good  Citizen  alike."  This  idea, 
whidi  however  little  nnderstood  in  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  constitutes  the  hasis  of  the  mudi  abused  idea  of 
''  Liberty  and  Equality/'  Bat  the  Plymouth  Sam  was  not 
the  only  hero  of  progressive  humanity,  although  he  has 
managed,  from  the  fact  of  having  had  the  earliest  printing* 
press,  to  have  been  systematically  and  pertinaciously  his  own 
glorificator,  in  asserting  what  amounts  to  as  much. 

The  first  printing  in  America  was  done  in  New  England, 
in  1639,  by  one  "  Day,"  who  was  very  properly  named  as  the 
originator  of  light.  The  proprietor  of  this  first  press,  was 
diaracteristically  a  clergyman,  who  was  quite  as  characteris- 
tically named  "  Glover  r  but  unluckily,  he  died  on  the  pas- 
sage. It  seems  somewhat  significant,  that  the  first  thin^ 
printed  should  have  been  the  ''  Freeman's  Oath  /'  the  second 
an  almanac ;  the  third,  an  edition  of  the  Psalms.  Since  this 
important  event,  it  is  quite  natural  that  most  of  the  Psalm- 
ody of  Puritanical  Sam,  should  have  been  in  and  for  his  own 
honor. 

Having  for  a  long  time,  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
*«  Day,"  of  the  printing-press,  he  has  managed  to  make,  aa 
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much  as  possible,  a  dark' lantern  of  it,  casting  its  light  only 
vhere  it  best  suited  his  interest  and  bigotries. 

This  may  be  well  enough  says  Sam,  but  while  he  has  been 
thus  assiduously  staining  paper  in  his  own  glorifibcation,  my 
Southern  children  have  been  producing  the  material  out  of 
which  this  same  paper  is  manufactured ;  and,  watching  his 
round-headed  brother  manufacture  a  "  character '' for  nim- 
self,  has  been  content  with  produdng  orators,  statesmen, 
generals,  and  presidents  for  him. 

The  first  adventurers  who  settled  Si  Augustine  in  Florida, 
and  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  Sam  continues,  have  been  meth- 
odically characterized  by  my  Quaker-hanging  descendants, 
as  *'  dissolute  and  *  sensual '  vagabonds,  who  left  their  re- 
spective countries  *  for  their  counties  good.' "  But  we,  Sam, 
have  never  been  able  to  discover,  why  the  adventurers  who 
dared  the  perils  of  storm,  and  sea,  and  wilderness  in  the 
South,  were  not  as  good  and  true  men — ^the  nasal  twang  left 
out — as  those  who  presume  they  have  performed  the  same 
feats  at  the  North. 

Sam  thinks  it  is  about  time  that  this  ridiculous  cant  should 
be  rebuked.  There  is  an  old  fable  which  tells  us  that,  onoe 
upon  a  time,  there  came  a  question  between  the  li<Hi  and  a 
man,  as  to  which  ishould  rauK  superior.  The  man,  in  proof 
of  his  argument,  made  a  sculpture  of  a  human  figure  astride 
of  a  lion ;  the  lion's  answer  was:  ^'Hake  me  w^  sculptor, 
and  then  you  would  be  underneath  my  paws.'' 

Thus  it  is  the  Southern  Sam  has  never  been  an  illustrator 
of  himself  in  idle  words,  but  an  actor,  a  power,  and  a  gov- 
erning presence ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  Puritanical  Sam 
makes  a  harmonican  of  his  nose,  in  speaking  of  his  <^  disso* 
lute  "  Southern  brother.  We  say  harmonican,  because  it  is 
an  instrument  invented  since  the  **  Blue  Laws,"  or  else  he 
would  not  dare  to  play  upon  that  even — ^if  it  had  been  a 
harp  now,  it  would  have  been  all  legitimate. 

The  best  <tf  the  j(^e  is,  says  Smu,  that  these  patronising 
inventors  of  the  '^ yellow-covered  Literature"  of  History, 
who  have  thus  systematically  stigmatized  a  portion  of  my 
Family,  seem  to  be  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fact,  that  tlra 
Southern  races  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  prim- 
itive hist<»T  of  my  small  plantation,  and  to  ihem  belong  ihe 
im^vided  honoTp  not  (mly  of  discovering  a  New  WoriC  but 
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of  settling  it  wiih  a  people  who  had  someiihing  elae  in  their 
brains  beside  the  menial  obscarities  of  bigotry. 

Did  Golumbos  affect  codfish  and  psalmody  when  he  discov- 
ered a  New  World  ?  No !  Sam  says  that  <'  Columbus,  in  a 
rich  dress,  and  with  a  drawn  sword,  soon  after  landed  with  - 
his  men,  with  whom  having  kneeled  and  kissed  the  ground 
with  tears  of  joy,  he  took  formal  possession  of  the  isluid,  in 
the  name  of  Queen  Isabella,  his  patroness." 

Tes !  the  discoverer  of  a  New  World,  first  kneeled  to  his 
God,  then  kissed  the  face  of  his  mother  earth,  as  all  her 
truest,  proudest  children  would  have  done  in  such  conditions. 
He  had  no  voice  just  then — the  mighty  minstreky  of  winds 
and  waves  filled  all  the  air,  and  he  who  could  invent  a  world 
before  Yankeed(Hn  had  been  invented,  was  mute. 

But  to  Sam,  it  has  always  seemed  that  one  of  the  import- 
ant institutions  of  Puritanism,  haa  been  a  **  damor.''  He 
will  not  undertake  to  say  **  sound  for  fury,"  but  its  signifi- 
cant opposite. 

The  peerless  Knisht,  Sir  Walter  Baleighi  was  properly 
the  founder  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  he,  the  most 
ditvalrons,  the  most  learned  of  adventurers,  the  genial  and 
accomplished  historian  of  the  old  world,  was  naturally  among 
the  chief  arclutects  of  a  New. 

Baleigfa,  whose  ample  means  and  unconquerable  energy^ 
were  lavished  upon  the  sublimest  idea  which  ever  possessed 
the  minds  of  men-^-the  occupation  of  a  New  World — ^Baleigh, 
the  lover  of  **  the  great  Queen/'  the  '<  Oloriana"  of  Spen- 
eeiv- the  master  intellect  of  the  greatest  period  of  English 
history — ^the  Shakspearian  of  deeds^-may  assuredly  be  with 
iustioe,  chilraeteriBed  as  the  chief  promoter  of  ''  sensual  and 
dissolute  vagabondism"  in  the  settlement  of  a  region,  which 
has  since  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  produced  a  Wash* 
ington,  a  Patrick  Henry,  a  Jefferson,  a  Madison,  a  Monroe, 
ei  n  onmm-^not  to  speak  of  Bandolph,  Old  B<m^  uid 
Beady,  eta 

Unlucky  Baleigh !  were  your  cavaliers  all  actually  re- 
leaaed  from  the  oalleys  and  prisons  of  Europe  ?   Let  us  hear 
the  8t(»y  of  the  diiefest  ignoble  among  them.    We  give  the 
dmple  narrative,  and  leave  cant  to  gasp  over  it. 
6 


CHAPTER  ZII. 

Formatipii  of  the  London  Company  for  the  Settlement  of  YirginU— Birtl^ 
place  of  Capt.  John  Smith,  and  early  crosses — ^Enters  the  serrice  of  Ana- 
tria^-Single  combats  in  presence  of  both  armies— Prisoner  among  the 
Tartara— Romantic  adTentures  and  escape-— Joins  the  London  Com- 
pany—Prisoner among  the  Indians — Saved  from  death  by  the  youthftd 
Fbeahontaa— Other  achierements  in  America. 

Prior  to  the  year  1607,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen years  from  the  disoovery  of  San  Salyador,  by  Colamhas, 
attempts  had  been  made  to  effect  settlements  in  various  parts 
of  North  America ;  but  no  one  proved  sncoessful  until  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown. 

In  1606,  Einff  James  I,  of  England,  granted  letters  patent^ 
an  exclusive  rignt  or  privil^e,  to  two  companies,  called  the 
London  and  Plymouth  Companies,  by  which  they  were  aor 
thorized  to  possess  the  lands  in  America,  lying  between  the 
84th  and  45th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  the  southern  part 
rialled  South  Virginia,  to  the  London,  and  the  northern,  called 
North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  Company. 

Under  this  patent  the  London  Company  sent  Capt.  Christo- 
pher Newport  to  Virginia,  December  20,  1606,  with  a  colony 
of  one  hundred  and  five  persons  to  commence  a  settlement  on 
the  island  Boanoke,  now  in  North  Carolina.  After  a  tedious 
voyage  of  four  months,  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  West 
Indies,  he  entered  Chesapeake  Bay,  having  been  driven  north 
of  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Here  it  was  concluded  to  land ;  and  proceeding  up  a  river, 
called  by  the  Indians  Powhattan,  but  by  the  colony,  James 
river,  on  a  beautiful  peninsula,  in  Hay,  1607,  they  began  the 
first  permanent  settlement  in  North  America,  and  called  it 
Jamestown. 
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The  govermnent  of  thia  colony  was  formed  in  England  hj 
the  London  Company.  It  consisted  of  a  ooancil  of  seven  per- 
sons, aj^inted  W  the  Company,  with  a  president  chosen  by 
the  council  from  their  number,  who  had  two  votes.  All  mat- 
ters of  moment  were  examined  by  this  council,  and  determined 
hf  a  majority.  Capt.  Newport  brought  over  the  names  of  this 
ooundl,  carefolly  sealed  in  a  box,  which  was  opened  after 
their  arrival. 

Among  the  most  enterprising  and  useful  members  of  this 
colony,  and  one  of  its  magistrates,  was  Captain  John  Smith* 
As  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  will  be 
interesting. 
•  He  was  bom  in  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  in 
1579.  From  his  earliest  youth,  he  discovered  a  roving  and 
rcMnantic  genius,  and  a[qpeared  irresistibly  bent  on  extrava- 
gant and  daring  enterprises.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  beoom- 
mg  tiled  of  stiray,  he  disposed  of  his  satchel  and  books,  with 
the  intention  of  escaping  to  sea;  but  the  death  of  his  father 
just  at  that  time,  frustrated  his  plans  for  the  present,  and 
threw  him  upon  guardians,  who,  to  repress  the  waywardness 
of  his  genius,  confined  him  to  a  counting-room.  From  a  con- 
finement so  irksome,  however,  he  contrived  to  escape  not  long 
after,  and  with  ten  shillings  in  his  pocket,  entered  the  train 
of  a  young  nobleman  traveling  to  France. 

On  their  arrival  at  Orleans,  he  received  a  discharge  from 
further  attendance  upon  Lord  Bertie,  who  advanced  him 
m<mey  to  return  to  England. 

Smith  had  no  wish,  nowever,  to  return.  With  the  money 
he  had  received  he  visited  Paris,  from  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  low  countries,  where  he  enlisted  into  the  service  as  a 
sddier.  Having  continued  some  time  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
induced  to  accompany  a  gentleman  to  Scotland,  who  promised 
to  recommend  hun  to  the  notice  of  King  James.  Being  dis- 
appointed, however,  in  this,  he  returned  to  England  and  vis* 
ited  the  place  of  his  birth.  Not  finding  the  (iompany  there 
that  suited  his  romantic  turn,  he  erected  a  booth  in  some 
wood,  and  in  the  manner  of  a  recluse,  retired  from  sodety, 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  military  history  and  tactics^ 
diverting  himself  at  intervals  with  his  horse  and  lance. 

Becovering,  about  this  time,  a  part  of  his  father's  estate, 
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whicb  had  been  in  dispute,  in  1596  he  again  commenoed  his 
trayels,  being  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  fizst 
stage  was  Flanders,  where,  meeting  with  a  Frenchman  who 
pretended  to  he  heir  to  a  noUe  family,  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accompany  him  to  France.  On  their  arrival  at  St  Yalory» 
in  Picarcty,  by  the  connivimce  of  the  shipnfaster,  the  Frendbi- 
man  and  attendants  robbed  him  of  his  effects»  and  succeeded 
in  making  their  escape. 

Eager  to  pursue  nis  travels,  he  endeavwed  to  procure  a 
place  on  boanl  a  man-of-war.  In  one  of  his  rambles,  search* 
ing  for  a  ship  that  would  receive  him,  he  accidentally  met 
one  of  the  villains  concerned  in  robbing  him.  Without  ex* 
changing  a  word,  they  both  instantly  drew  their  swords. 
The  contest  was  severe,  but  Smith  succeeded  in  wounding  and  • 
disarming  his  antagonist,  and  obliged  him  to  confess  his  guilt 
After  this  rencounter,  having  received  pecuniary  assistance 
from  an  acquaintance,  the  £iu*l  of  Floyer,  he  traveled  along 
the  Frendi  coast  to  Bayonne,  and  then  crossed  to  Marseilles, 
visiting  and  observing  everything  in  his  course  which  had 
reference  to  naval  or  military  ardiitecture. 

At  Marseilles  he  embarked  for  Italy  in  company  with  a 
number  of  pilgrims.  But  here,  also,  new  troubles  awaited 
him.  During  the  voyage,  a  tempest  arising,  the  ship  was 
forced  into  Toulon,  after  leaving  which  contrary  winds  so 
impeded  their  progress  that,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  the  pilgrims 
imputing  their  ill  fortune  to  the  presence  of  a  heretic,  threw 
him  into  the  sea. 

Being  a  good  swimmer,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  island 
of  St.  Mary,  off  Nice,  at  no  great  distance,  where  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  ship,  in  whk£,  altering  his  course,  he  sailed 
to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  coasted  the  Levant 
Having  spent  some  time  in  this  region,  he  sailed  on  his  re^ 
turn,  and  on  leaving  the  ship,  received  about  two  thousand 
dollars,  as  his  portion  of  a  rum  prize,  which  they  had  taken 
during  the  voyage. 

Smith  lamiled  at  Antibes.  He  now  traveled  through  Italy, 
crossed  the  Adriatic,  and  passed  into  Styria,  to  the  seat  of 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  being  at 
Aat  time  at  war  with  the  Turks,  he  entered  his  army  as  a 
volunteer. 

By  means  of  his  valor  and  ingenuity,  aided  bj  his  military 
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knowledge  mad  ezperienoe,  lie  8<xm  diirtiiigmded  hiniflelfi 
tad  was  advanced  to  the  oommaad  of  a  company,  conainting 
of  two  hondred  and  fifty  horsemen,  in  the  regim«it  of  Goont 
Heldrick,  a  nobleman  of  Transylvania. 

The  regiment  in  whidi  he  served  was  engaged  in  several 
hasardoos  enterprises,  in  whidi  Smith  exhibited  a  bravery 
admired  by  all  tiie  army,  and  when  Meldrick  left  the  Imperial 
service  for  that  of  his  native  prince.  Smith  followed. 

At  the  siege  of  Begal  he  was  destined  to  new  adventures. 
The  Ottomans  deriding  the  slow  advance  of  the  Transylva- 
nia army,  the  Lord  Tarbisha  dispatched  a  messengw  with 
a  chaQenge,  that  for  the  diversion  of  the  ladies  of  the  placet 
he  would  fight  any  captain  of  the  Christian  troops. 

The  honor  of  accepting  this  challenge  was  determined  by 
lot,  and  fell  on  Smith.  At  the  time  appointed,  the  two 
champions  appeared  in  the  field  on  horseback,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  armies,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  insulting 
Ottoman,  rushed  impetuously  to  the  attack.  A  shwt  but 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  at  the  end  of  which  Slnith  was  seen 
beaiinff  the  head  of  the  lifeless  Tnrbisha  in  triumph  to  his 
genenuL 

The  fall  of  the  chief  filled  his  friend  Cmalgo  with  indigo 
nation,  and  roused  him  to  avenge  his  death.  Smith  accora- 
ingly  soon  after  received  a  challenge  from  him,  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept,  and  the  two  exasperated  combatants, 
upon  their  chargers,  fell  with  desperate  fury  upon  each  other. 
Victory  again  followed  the  falchion  of  Smith,  who  sent  the 
Turk  headlong  to  the  ground. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Smith  to  make  the  advance.  He 
disnatched  a  messenger  therefore  to  the  Turkish  ladies,  that 
if  they  were  desirous  of  more  diversion  of  a  similar  kind,  they 
should  be  welcome  to  his  head,  in  case  their  third  champion 
could  take  it. 

Bonamalgro  tendered  his  services,  and  haughtily  accepted 
the  Christian's  chaUenge.  When  the  day  arrived  the  speo- 
tators  assembled,  and  Uie  combatants  entered  the  field.  It 
was  an  hour  of  deep  anxiety  to  all;  as  the  horsemen  ap- 
proached a  deathlike  silence  pervaded  the  multitude.  A  Uow 
from  the  saber  of  the  Turk  brought  Smith  to  the  ground,  and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  deed  of  death  was  done. 
Smith,  however,  was  only  stanned.    He  rose  lik^  %  Uop^ 
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wlieii  he  shakes  the  dew  from  his  mane  for  the  fight,  and 
vaulting  into  the  saddle,  made  his  falchion  **  shed  fast  atone* 
ment  £Dr  its  first  delay."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
the  head  of  BonamalOTO  was  added  to  the  number. 

Smith  was  received  with  transports  of  joy  by  the  prince 
of  Transylvania,  who,  after  the  capture  of  the  place,  pre- 
sented him  with  his  picture  set  in  gold,  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion  of  three  hundred  ducats  a  year,  and  conferred  on  hun  a 
jDOBkt  of  arms,  bearing  three  Turks'  heads  in  a  shield. 

In  a  subsequent  battle  between  the  Transylvanian  armv 
and  a  body  of  Turks  and  Tartars,  the  former  was  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  many  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
wounded  was  the  gallant  Smith.  His  dress  bespoke  his  con- 
sequence, and  he  was  treated  kindly.  On  his  recovery  from 
his  wounds,  he  was  sold  to  the  Bashaw  Bogul,  who  sent  him 
as  a  present  to  his  mistress  at  Constantinople,  assuring  her 
that  he  was  a  Bohemian  nobleman  whom  he  had  conquered, 
and  wh(^  he  now  presented  to  her  as  her  slave. 

The  present  proved  more  acceptable  to  the  lady  than  her 
lord  intended  As  she  understood  Italian,  in  that  language 
Smith  informed  her  of  his  country  and  quality,  and  by  his 
sinffular  address  and  engaging  manners,  won  the  affection 
dl  her  heart 

Designing  to  secure  him  to  herself,  but  fearing  lest  some 
misfortune  should  befall  him,  she  sent  him  to  her  brother,  a 
Bashaw,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  of  Asoph,  with  a  direction 
that  he  should  be  initiated  into  the  manners  and  language, 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  Tartars.  From  the  terms  of 
her  letter,  her  brother  suspected  her  design,  and  resolved  to 
disappoint  her.  Immediately  after  Smiui's  arrival,  there- 
fore, he  ordered  him  to  be  stripped,  his  head  and  beard  to  be 
shaven,  and  with  an  iron  collar  about  his  neck,  and  a  dress 
of  hair-doth,  he  was  driven  forth  to  labor  among  some 
Christian  slaves.  ^ 

The  circumstances  of  Smith  were  peculiarly  a£9icting.  He 
could  indulge  no  hope,  except  from  the  attachment  of  his 
mistoess,  but  as  her  distance  was  g^at,  it  was  improbaUe 
that  she  would  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  stoiy  of  his 
misfortunes. 

In  the  midst  of  his  distaress,  an  opportunity  to  escape  pre- 
jented  itself,  but  under  droumstanoes,  whidi,  to  a  person  i£ 
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ft  leas  adTentniToas  spirit,  would  baye  serred  only  to  higkten 
his  distress.  His  employment  was  thrashing,  at  the  distance 
of  a  league  from  the  residence  of  the  Bashaw,  who  daily  Tis- 
ited  him,  but  treated  him  with  rigorous  severity,  and  in  a  fit 
€f  anger,  eyen  abused  him  with  blows.  This  last,  was  treats 
ment  to  which  the  independent  spirit  of  Smith  could  not 
sulHnit.  Watching  a  favorable  opportunity,  on  an  occasion  of 
the  tyrant's  visit,  and  when  his  attendants  were  absent,  he  lev- 
eled his  thrashing  instrument  at  him  and  laid  him  in  the  dustw 

He  then  hastily  filled  a  bag  with  grain,  and  mounted  the 
Bashaw's  horse,  put  himself  upon  fortune.  Directing  his 
course  toward  a  desert,  he  entered  its  recesses,  and  ocHitinning 
to  conceal  himself  in  its  obscurities  for  several  days,  at  length 
made  his  escape.  In  sixteen  days  he  arrived  at  Exapolis,  on 
the  river  Don,  where  meeting  with  the  Russian  garrison,  the 
commander  treated  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  letters  of 
recommendation  to  other  commanders  in  that  region. 

He  now  traveled  through  a  part  of  Bussia  and  Poland,  and 
at  length  readied  his  friends  in  Transylvania.  At  Leipsic 
he  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  Colonel,  Count  Mel- 
drick,  and  Sigismund,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  presented 
him  with  fifteen  hundred  ducats.  His  fortune  being  thus  in 
a  measure  repaired,  he  traveled  through  Qermany,  France, 
and  Spain,  and  having  visited  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  re- 
turned once  more  to  England. 

Such  is  a  rapid  view  of  the  life  of  this  interesting  adven- 
turer, down  to  his  arrival  in  his  native  land.  At  this  time, 
the  settlement  of  America  was  occupying  the  attention  of 
many  distinguished  men  in  England.  The  life  of  Smitib, 
united  to  his  fondness  for  enterprises  of  danger  and  difficul- 
ty, had  prepared  him  to  embark  with  zeal,  in  a  prqject  so 
novel  and  sublime  as  that  of  exploring  the  wilds  of  a  newly 
discovered  continent. 

He  was  soon  attached  to  the  expedition,  about  to  sail  under 
Newport,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
colony  sent  over  at  that  time.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
4X>lony,  his  colleagues  in  office  becoming  jealous  of  his  influ- 
ence, arrested  him  on  the  absurd  charge  that  he  designed  to 
murder  the  council,  usurp  the  government,  and  maKe  him- 
self king  of  Yir^nia.  He  was,  therefore,  rigorously  confined 
"dursig  the  remainder  of  the  vojage. 
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On  iheir  fttrival  in  tlie  ooantrj  he  was  liberatedrbat  could 
not  obtain  a  trial,  although  in  the  tone  of  conscious  integrity, 
he  repeatedly  ckmanded  it.  The  infant  colony  was  soon  in« 
Tolved  in  perplexity  and  dan^r.  Notwithstanding  Smith 
had  been  calumniated,  and  his  honor  deeply  wounded,  his 
was  not  the  spirit  to  remain  idle  when  his  services  were 
needed.  Nobly  disdaining  revenge,  he  offered  his  assistaocei 
and  by  his  talents,  experience,  and  indefatigable  zeal,  fn> 
nished  important  aid  to  the  infant  colony. 

Gontinuinff  to  assert  his  innocence,  and  to  demand  a  trial, 
the  time  at  fength  arrived  when  his  enemies  could  postpone 
it  no  longer.  After  a  fair  hearing  of  the  case,  he  was  hon* 
orably  acquitted  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  and  soon 
after  took  his  seat  in  the  council. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  becoming  more  settled,  the  active 
spirit  of  Smith  prompted  him  to  explore  the  neighboring 
country.  In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  source  of  Clhicka> 
homing  river,  he  ascended  in  a  barge  as  far  as  the  stream 
was  uninterrupted.  Designing  to  proceed  still  further,  he 
left  the  barge  in  the  keepmg  of  the  crew,  with  strict  injuno- 
•tions  on  no  account  to  leave  her,  and  with  two  Englishmen 
and  two  Indians  left  the  party.  But  no  sooner  was  he  out 
of*  view,  than  the  crew,  impatient  of  restraint,  repaired  on 
board  the  barge,  and  proceeding  some  distuice  down  the 
stream,  landed  at  a  place  where  a  body  of  Indians  lay  in  am- 
bush, by  whom  they  were  seized. 

By  means  of  the  crew,  the  route  of  Smith  was  ascertained, 
and  a  party  of  Indians  were  immediately  dispatched  to  take 
hiBL  On  coming  up  with  him,  they  fired,  killed  the  Ens[' 
lishmen,  and  wounded  himself.  With  great  presence  of  mind, 
he  now  tied  his  Indian  guide  to  his  left  arm,  as  a  shield  trcm 
the  enemies'  arrow,  while  with  his  musket  he  dispatched 
three  of  the  most  forward  of  the  assailants. 

In  this  manner  he  continued  to  retreat  toward  his  canoe, 
while  the  Indians,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  braveiy, 
followed  with  reroectful  caution.  Unfortunately,  coming^  to 
a  sunken  qK>t  filled  with  mire,  while  engrossed  with  eyeing 
his  pursuers,  he  sunk  so  deep,  as  to  be  unable  to  extricate 
himself,  and  was  f<»ced  to  surrender. 

Fruitful  in  expedients  to  avert  immediate  death,  he  pra- 
sented  an  ivoiy  coinpass  to  the  chiefs  whos#  attantioa  waa 
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arrested  by  the  vibrations  of  the  needle.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  impression  which  he  had  thas  made,  parUy  by  signs, 
and  partly  by  language,  he  excited  their  wonder  still  more 
by  telling  them  or  its  singular  powers. 

Their  wonder,  however,  seemed  soon  to  abate,  and  their 
attention  returned  to  their  prisoner.  He  was  noF  bound 
and  tied  to  a  tree,  and  the  savages  were  prenarin^  to  direct 
their  arrows  at  his  breast.  At  this  instant  the  chief  holding 
up  the  compass,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and  led  him  in 
triumph  to  Powhattan,  their  king. 

Powhattan  and  his  council  doomed  him  to  death,  as  a  man 
whose  courage  and  genius  were  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
Indians.  Preparations  were  accordingly  maife,  and  when 
the  time  arrived.  Smith  was  led  out  to  execution.  His  head 
waa  laid  upon  a  stone,  and  a  club  presented  to  Powhattan, 
who,  himself  claimed  the  honor  of  becoming  the  executioner. 
The  savages  in  silence  were  circling  round,  and  the  giant 
arm  of  Powhattan  had  already  raised  the  dub  to  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  when,  to  his  astonishment,  the  young  and  beau- 
tiful Pocahontas,  his  daughter,  with  a  shriek  of  terror, 
rushed  from  the  throng,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  body 
of  Smith.  At  the  same  time  she  cast  an  imploring  look 
toward  her  furious  but  astonished  father,  and  in  dfl  the 
eloquence  of  mute,  but  impassioned  sorrow,  besought  his  life. 

The  remainder  of  the  scene  was  honorable  to  rowhattan. 
The  dub  of  the  chief  was  still  uplifted,  but  a  father's  pity 
had  touched  his  heart,  and  the  eye  that  had  first  kindled 
with  wrath,  was  now  fast  losing  its  fieroenesss.  He  looked 
round  as  if  to  collect  his  fortitude,  or  perhaps,  to  find  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  weakness,  in  the  pity  of  the  attendants.  A 
similar  sympathy  had  melted  the  savage  throng,  and  seemed 
to  join  in  the  petition,  which  the  weepinff  Pocahontas  felt, 
but  durst  not  utter:  "My  father!  let  the  prisoner  live." 
Powhattan  raised  his  daughter,  and  the  captive,  scarcely  yet 
assured  of  safety,  from  the  earth. 

Shortly  after,  Powhattan  dismissed  Captain  Smith  with 
assurances  of  friendship,  and  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  guard  of  twelve  men,  he  arrived  safely  at  James- 
town, after  a  captivity  of  seven  weeks.^ 

•  Bark's  Yirginia. 


OHAPTBE  XIII. 

Historiotl  depreaiatlon  of  Sim's  Southern  chlldrea— AbnsiTo  opitheta  eaxw 
rent— Oontrui  with  the  fint  Northern  Settlements— Who,  apparentljr, 
under  the  ban  of  ProTidence?— Who  were  the  IHaooTerers  and  Explorers 
of  the  New  World? 

So  much  for  the  peerless  chevalier — the  Father  of  "Vlr- 
ginia,  and  Explorer  of  the  North,^ — illustrioas  John  Smith  I 
Kor  is  this  all  of  his  career.  It  had  been  chiefly  through 
his  influence,  that  James  I  was  induced  to  grant  the  ''  first 
colonial  charter"  under  which  the  English  were  planted  in 
America;  although  the  great  majority  of  Sam's  children 
have  never  to  this  day,  heard  that  there  was  any  other  place 
settled  in  "  the  heginning,"  but  Plymouth,  or  any  code  of 
laws  instituted  than  the  precious  *'  Body  "  of  Rights,  with  its 
"  Blue  "  Lights,  or  Laws,  to  which  we  have  referred ;  yet 
not  only  is  it  true,  that  to  John  Smith  and  Virginia  we  owe 
the  ''first  colonial  charter''  in  1606,  but  to  John  Smith  and 
Virginia  do  we  owe,  in  June,  1619,  the  "  first  colonial  assem- 
bly'' that  ever  met  in  America,  and  which  was  convened  at 
Jamestown. 

While  John  Carver,  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  *'  Saintly 
Winthrop,"  are  names  canonized  throughout  the  land  as  the 
•elect  forerunners  of  Freedom — so  many  "Baptists"  pro- 
claiming in  the  wilderness  the  "  good  news"  of  the  approach- 
ing i^generation  of  humanity— ^ohn  Smith  remains  plain 
"John  Smith,"  who  was  "saved  by  Pocahontas." 

^In  1614,  Captain  John  Smith  sailed  from  England,  with  two  ships,  to 
America.  He  ranged  the  coast  from  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod.  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  presented  a  map  of  the  country  to  Prinoe  Charles,  who 
aamed  it  New  England.  Thus  was  the  first  surrej  of  her  own  coast,  and 
whidh  resulted  in  giving  her  a  name,  made  by  the  founder  of  these  South- 
«m  institutioiis  now  so  TiUified  hj  New  England. 
(74) 
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Sam  Bays  fiddle-faddle !  the  "  Inracen  tongae ''  wagged  Ij 
these  derklj  fellows  is  tiresome ;  they  have  kept  up  one 
eternal  too-ool  too-oo!  too-oot!  in  defense  of  the  sainUy 
villains  and  yillainieB  of  their  early  times  when  nohody  waa 
attaddng  them.  For  who  troubled  themselves  about  it, 
since  vices  and  cruelties  were,  as  everybody  knew,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  settlement  of  all  new  countries  ?  Bat  not 
content  with  taking  their  chances  in  the  impartial  recogni- 
iion  of  mankind,  imd  confining  themselves  to  the  plain  nar- 
rative of  facts,  they  have  exhibited  a  systematic  effort  to 
forestall  what  might  be  expected  to  become  the  natural  sen- 
timent— a  conscious,  nervous  special  pleading  in  advance,  haa 
betrayed  the  apprehension  of  justifiable  attack.  The  pur- 
pose to  ''make  a  character^'  where  they  could  lay  daim  to 
none.  Demanding  of  the  credulity  of  mankind  for  the  Pu- 
ritan, the  united  attributes  of  apostle,  saint,  lawgiver,  states- 
man, warrior,  andpsalmodist,  they  dismiss  the  renowned  and 
noble  founder  of  Virginia  with  the  contemptuous  implication 
of  petty  adventure— ^ia  illustrious  name  coupled  with  a  silly 
stOTy  of  rescue  by  a  forlorn  Indian  maiden,  (who  was  in  fact,  a 
little  child) — as  though  this  "lovely  Indian  princess^'  were 
indeed  the  heroic  actor  in  the  only  scene  in  his  career  worth 
recording,  while  the  poor  John  Smith  was  merely  a  passive 
mstrument. 

Nor  is  this  all,  saith  Sam.  While,  although  with  preten^ 
tious  humility,  they  have  very  properly,  never  emulated  the 
"  gallant  spirit ''  of  the  cavaliers,  yet,  as  a  saving  dause  tar 
their  self-nghteousness,  they  have  stigmatized  them  as ''  dia- 
solute  gallants,  packed  off  to  escape  worse  destinies  at  home, 
broken  tradesmen,  gentlemen  impoverished  in  spirit  and  for* 
tune,  rakes  and  libertines ;  men  more  fitted  to  corrupt  than 
to  found  a  commonwealth,'^  ^  winding  up  this  delectable  cata- 
logue with  the  pious  exclamation :  "  It  was  not  the  will  of 
Gm  that  the  new  State  should  be  f(Mmed  of  these  materials — 
that  such  men  were  to  be  the  fathers  of  a  progeny  bom  on 
the  American  soil,  who  were  one  day  to  assert  American 
liberty  by  their  eloquence,  and  defend  it  by  their  valor.*'f 

Then  as  cumulative  evidence  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
had  dearly  interposed  to  prevent  such  prayerless  "  vagar 
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Iwndfl''  from  beooming  facers  of  a  State,  they  say  in  the 
next  breath:  *' John  Smith,  being  wonnded  and  compelled  to 
return  to  Europe,  at  his  departure,  he  had  left  more  than 
four  hundred  and  ninety  penaons  in  the  colony;  inflixmonthay 
indolence,  vice,  and  famine  reduced  the  number  to  sixty,  and 
these  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  if  relief  had  been 
delayed  but  ten  days  longer,  they  must  hare  utterly  peiw 
ished.''* 

Away  with  such  driveling  cant,  says  Sam.  If  suffering 
from  famine  and  other  necessary  and  usually  attendant  dan- 
gers of  settlement  in  a  new  country,  be  any  evidence  that 
God  has  willed  that  a  set  of  "vagabfxids''  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  perpetuate  their  spawn  upon  the  face  of  a  new 
country,  destined  to  be  the  home  of  a  free  people,  what  be- 
comes of  your  own  story  of  the  sufierings  of  the  ''  Pilgrim 
Fathers  ?  "  **  After  some  days  they  began  to  build ->a  diffi- 
cult task  for  men  of  whom  one-half  were  wasting  away  with 
consumptions  and  luuff  fevers/'  f 

This  only  a  few  cuiys  after  landing,  too,  quoth  Sam; 
pretty  recreations  these  ascetic  self-denying  Puritans  must 
have  indulged  in  on  board  that  same  immaculate  May- 
Mower  !  Ask  any  of  my  physicians  out  of  New  England 
what  habits  are  most  likely  to  en^nder  ccxisumption,  under 
such  circumstances,  thunders  he  in  wrath,  ask  them  too  if 
men  usually  *' waste  away  with  consumptions  and  luuff 
fevers''  in  three  or  four  days ! — and  you  will  be  apt  to  find 
why  it  is  that  these  fellows  did  not  emulate  the  ''gallant 
spirit"  of  the  cavaliers. 

But  this  is  not  all,  continues  the  inexorable  Sam,  whose 
pluck  is  up  at  hearing  his  southern  children  thus  gratuitously 
made  the  sole  plenary  examples  of  the  results  of  vice,  in- 
dolence and  crime. 

Was  the  hand  of  Provid^ce  in  it  for  the  extermination 
of  the  embryo  of  a  race  of  hypocritical  blue-law  enactors, 
persecuting  witch-burners  and  savage  kidnappers,  when  '<a 
shelter  not  less  than  comfort,  had  teen  wanting,  the  living 
being  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  the  well  not  sufficient 
to  t&e  care  of  the  sick?  At  the  season  of  distress,  there 
were  but  seven  able  to  render  assistance.    The  benevolent 
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Gairer  bad  been  aj^inted  Gavemor ;  at  his  first  landing 
lie  had  lost  a  son ;  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Mar* 
Flower  for  England  his  health  sunk  nnder  a  sndden  attad:, 
and  his  wife,  broken-hearted,  followed  him  in  deatL 
WUliain  Bradford,  the  historian  of  the  oolony,  was  soon 
ehosen  his  sncoessor.  The  record  of  misery  was  kept  by  the 
graves  of  the  governor  and  half  his  company/'  W  as  this 
the  hand  of  Providence?  Bnt  let  ns  hear  more.  ^*Bnt  if 
sickness  ceased  to  prevail,  the  hardships  of  privation  and  want 
remained  to  be  encountered.  In  the  autumn  an  arrival  of 
sew  emigrants,  who  came  unprovided  with  food,  compelled  the 
whole  cokmy,  for  six  months  in  succession,  to  subsist  on  half 
allowance  only.''  '*  I  have  seen  men,"  says  Winslow,  "  stag- 
ger by  reason  of  faintness  for  want  of  food."  They  were 
once  sared  from  famishing  by  the  benevolence  of  fishermen 
off  the  coast  Sometimes  they  suffered  from  oppressive  ex- 
action on  the  part  of  ships  tiuit  sold  them  provisions  at  the 
most  exorbitant  prices.  Nor  did  their  miseries  soon  termi- 
aate.  Even  in  the  third  year  of  the  settlement  the  victuals 
were  so  entirely  spent,  that ''  they  knew  not  at  night  where 
to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning."  Titulition  declares  that,  "  at 
one  time,  the  colonists  were  reduced  to  a  pint  of  com,  which 
beinff  pait^ed  and  distributed,  gave  to  eadi  individual  only 
five  kernels ;  but  rumor  falls  short  of  reality ;  for  three  or 
four  mmnths  toffether  they  had  no  cxxn  whatever.  When  a 
few-  of  their  old  friends  arrived  to  join  them,  a  lobster  or  a 
piece  of  fish,  without  bread  or  anything  else  but  a  cup  of  fair 

3 ring  water,  was  the  best  dish  which  the  hospitality  of  the 
ide  colony  could  ofibr.  Neat  cattle  were  not  introduced 
till  the  fourth  year  of  the  settlement.  Yet  during  all  this 
season  of  self-denial  and  suffering,  the  dieerful  confidence 
of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  meides  of  Ptovidenoe  remained  un- 
shaken." 

Ho!  ho!  says  Sam,  with  a  laugh  that  makes  the  very 
eodfish  stand  upon  their  tails  in  wonder.  ''  The  living  scarce 
aUe  to  bury  the  dead  I  the  well  not  able  to  take  care  of  the 
nek !"  but  seven  were ''  able  to  render  asmstance."  '^  Colonists 
reduced  to  fire  grains  of  com  apiece !"  this  seems  a  bad  busi- 
ness I  What  was  the  hand  of  Providence-nyf  which  they 
are  so  fond  of  speaking  familiarly—- doing  with  these  saints 
alNQt  these  times?    Not  exteiminatbg  them  as  unfit  to 
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become  the  *'  progenitors  of  freemen !''  oh,  no !  "  Chastening 
U9 ;  but  as  for  those  blackguard  cavaliers  down  yonder  at 
Jamestown,  he  is  exterminating  them !''  Hoo !  ho !  yet  yon 
were  the  nearest  exterminated  of  the  two!  But  as  ''the 
eheerfiil  confidence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  the  nxendes  of  Pro- 
videnoe  remained  unshaken/'  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Providence  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Providence  of 
the  cavaliers  were  two  di£ferent  powers  in  the  '<  State  " — ^In 
no  event  does  this  seem  more  apparent  than  in  the  fact  that 
this  doleful  sixty, — ^the  remnant  of  the  doomed  four  hun* 
dred  and  ninety-— even  after  having  been  joined  by  a 
destitute  reinforcement, — ^whieh  had  been  wrecked  on  the 
way  to  join  them  with  supplies,  thus  rendering  their  despera- 
tion even  more  forlorn — ^having  embarked  with  the  mad  lume 
of  returning  across  the  sea  in  ships  built  of  cedar  logs,  wi&» 
out  provisions,  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  l<mg  boat 
of  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  just  arrived  on  the  coast  with 
new  emigrants  and  abundant  supplies. 

Now,  ^  Providence  be  the  benign  and  solemn  source  of  a 
ffreat  and  unexpected  good  to  mankind  for  wise  purposes^ 
beyond  its  ken,  which  is  the  aspect  of  that  majestic  power, 
in  which  wise  and  good  men  love  best  to  regard  its  mysterious 
doings,  then  does  Sam  look  upon  Ai$  as  one  of  those  events 
whidi  might  justly  be  styled  providential !  That  thus  these 
''dissolute  '^  and  "  vagabond''  sons  of  Sam  did  so  regard  it,  let 
this  same  narrator  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting  show. 
In  the  intellectual  zeal  of  natural  justice,  ne  sometimes 
manages  to  forget  his  cue  of  Puritan,  and  burst  fcN-th  into 
an  involuntary  apotheosis  of  truth  without  regard  to  localiiy. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  June  that  the  restoration  of 
the  colony  was  solemnly  begun  by  supplications  to  God.  A 
deep  sense  of  the  infinite  mercies  of  his  providence  overawed 
the  colonists  who  had  been  spared  by  famine,  the  emigrants 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  and  yet  preserved,  and  the  new 
comers  who  found  wretchedness  and  want  when  they  had  ex* 
pected  the  contentment  of  abundance.  The  firmness  of  their 
Tesolutiim  repelled  despair. 

''It  is,''  said  they,  "  the  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  who 
would  have  his  people  pass  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  wilderness, 
and  then  possess  die  laad  of  Canaan."  Dan^ra  avoided 
inspire  tmsi  in  providenee.    ^Doabt  not|''  said  the  endp 
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graiitB  to  tlie  people  of  England,  **  *God  will  raise  one  State 
and  boild  his  chnrch  in  this  exoeUent  dime/  After  solemn 
exercises  of  religion,  Lord  Delaware  caused  his  oommission 
to  be  read;  a  consultation  was  immediately  held  on  the  good 
of  the  oolonj,  and  its  goremment  was  organised  with  xnild- 
ness  but  decision.  The  evils  of  faction  were  healed  by  the 
unity  of  the  administration  and  the  dignity  and  virtues  of 
the  governor,  and  the  colonists,  exdted  by  mutual  emulation, 
performed  their  tasks  with  alacrity.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  day  they  assembled  in  the  little  church,  whi(£  was  kept 
neatly  trimmed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country ;  next 
they  returned  to  their  houses  to  receive  their  allowance  of 
food.  The  settled  hours  of  labor  were  from  six  in  the  mom- 
ing  till  ten,  and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  till  four.  The 
house  was  warm  and  secure,  covered  above  with  strong  boards, 
and  matted  on  the  inside  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 
^gwams.     Security  and  affluence  were  returning." 

Sam  thinks  that  this  can  hardly  be  said  to  describe  a 
doomed  and  Grod-forsaken  crew  of  "profligate  vagabonds,'^ 
nor  can  he  conceive  from  whence  on  the  face  of  the  story  the 
**  licentiousness "  so  grievously  complained  of  can  proceed, 
unless  it  be  in  tha  contrast  which  the  *'  little  church  kept 
neatly  trimmed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  country"  oficred 
to  the  sulky  smoke-dens  in  which  the  Pilmms  offered  up 
their  morose  and  vindictive  oblations  to  the  God  of  Light 
and  Peace. 

**  Security  and  affluence  were  returning,"  yet  Sam  insists 
that  the  unfortunate  '' sixty "  dedicated  by  Providence  to 
annihilation  were  still  left  to  multiply  and  replenish  beneath 
tiie  protecting  arm  of  the  ''  Lord  of  Hosts  "  whom  they  so 
devoutly  adored  for  his  mercies,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of 
the  ^^ particular  Providence"  of  their  more  unfortunate 
northern  brothers. 

But,  forsooth,  what  seems  to  have  constituted  the  knights 
and  gentlemen,  the  peers  and  followers  of  Columbus,  the 
Gabots,  Cortes,  De  Soto,  Baleigh,  and  John  Smith — **  dissolute 
vagabonds"  and  "mere  adventurers?"  "They  came  to 
search  for  gold,"  snuffle  my  puritanical  boobies  ;  says  Sam, 
and  what  of  it?  To  what  other  instincts  than  the  love  of 
gold  and  glory  do  we  owe  the  commerce  and  expanding 
civilization  of  the  old  worlds  as  well  as  the  discovery,  com* 
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qaestfl,  and  dyilisation  of  the  New?  America  was  then  the 
California  of  Europe;  jour  disinterested  sons  have  only 
crowded  into  Caliromia  *'for  liberty  to  worship  Gkid'^  of 
course— or  "  to  found  an  empire,"  no  doubt. 

When  your  fractious,  meddlesome  and  noisy  prc^nitors, 
ware  driven  out  of  England  for  England's  good,  and  could 
not  stay  even  in  fat,  froucy  and  most  patient  Holland,  when 
the  fatiffued  toleration  of  Europe  would  no  longer  permit  you 
a  spot  n^ereon  to  rest  the  soles  of  your  feet ;  then,  of  courae, 
as  "America  was  the  region  of  romance,  where  the  heated 
imagination  could  indulge  in  the  boldest  delusions,  where  the 
simple  natives  wore  the  most  precious  ornaments,  and  by  the 
side  of  the  clear  runs  of  water  the  sands  sparkled  with 
gold  ;''^  thither,  your  eyes,  in  common  with  those  of  all  the 
world,  were  turned,  and  the  spirit  moved  you  to  "  found  an 
empire ''  baaed  upon  **  the  right  to  worship  God.'^ 

rfot  by  any  manner  of  means  that  you  were  moved  thereto 
by  any  lust  for  gold  or  base  carnal  desire  whatever ! — al- 
though, at  that  time,  gold  was  being  sought  with  equal 
eagerness  along  the  whole  Atlantic  border--*from  the  voyagers 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  among  the  arctic  ice  and 
snow,  who  took  home  the  holds  of  their  vessels  filled  with 
what  they  thought  to  be  golden  earth-*to  the  ungodly  ad- 
venturers at  Jamestown  in  the  South ! 

But ''  who  would  have  expected  to  find  gold  on  the  bleak 
rocks  of  Plymouth  V^  and  beside,  their  historian  says,  "  They 
knew  they  were  pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  these 
things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  dearest 
country,  and  quieted  their  spirits.'^! 

Very  well«— it  would  seem  then  that  they  had  indeed  no 
ciher  countiT  to  lift  their  eyes  to,  for  the  same  historian 
says,  "  they  nad  no  homes  to  go  to-HSO  that  at  last  the 
magistrate  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  them  on  any  terms.''  It 
womd  not  do  to  call  these  people  ''  vagabonds,"  of  course, 
because,  with  a  sanctimonious  upturning  of  the  eyes  they 
had  said  <'they  looked  not  much  on  these  things!"  But  as 
with  an  impious  familiarity  which  haa  always  characterized 
their  modes  of  speech,  they  "  found  God  gpin^  along  with 
them,''  and  turned  their  eyes  upon  North  Virginia,  applying 
to  the  Virginia  Company  for  a  patent 

'Bancroft  t^radford. 
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Nov  Virginia  was  nndersteod  to  be  ihe  mfeiA  place  aroimd 
which  the  aroma  of  hidden  wealth  in  treaanre  clung,  and 
f^'tAer  they  set  oat  to  go  in  the  Speedwell  and  the  Maj^ower. 
They  were  driyen  off  their  course  by  storms,  and  landed  at 
Flymonth  '*on  compulsion!'' 

But  Sam  would  remind  them  that  'Hhe  beauty  and  im- 
measurable wealth  of  Guiana  had  been  painted  in  dazzling 
colors  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  Baleigh ;  but  the  UrmTt 
of  the  tropical  climate,  the  wavering  pretensions  of  England 
to  the  soil,  and  the  proximity  of  bigoted  Catholics  led  them 
rather  to  look  toward  the  most  northern  parts  of  Virginia.''^ 

We  can  very  well  comprehend  now,  quoth  Sam,  how,  in 
their  humility,  they  have  never  emulated  the  ''gallant 
ipirif  of  the  ''vagabond"  cavaliers! 

How  many  new  worlds  would  have  been  discovered?  How 
many  Perus  and  Mexicos  conquered?  How  many  Missis- 
aippis  found  and  Yireinias  built  up,  had  these  stigmatized 
cavalierB  been  turned  aside  by  the  "terrors''  of  tropical 
dimates,  wavering  pretensions  of  kings,  or  proximity  oi  ad- 
verse creeds? 

^Bancroft. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

Profperitjr  of  the  Colony  of  Jamestoim  under  the  rule  of  Captidn  Smith— 
Sadden  Treachery  of  the  Indians  and  greet  Massacre  of  the  Settlers. 

But  enough  of  this.  It  would  seem  that  under  the  tute- 
lary guardianship  of  Smith,  the  colonies  were  now  prospering 
greatlj.  The  first  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  had 
nowheen  planted  under  his  auspices  (1621);  and  its  ''plen* 
tiful  coming  up''  had  heen  a  suhject  of  interest  in  America 
and  England.  **Tes,"  says  Sam,  "  these  lihertine  Tagahonds 
seem  likely  to  prove  themselves  first  in  everything." 

The  relations  with  the  natives  had  heen,  as  yet,  compara- 
tively pleasant.  There  had  heen  quarrels,  hut  no  wars. 
From  the  first  landing  of  colonists  in  Virginia,  the  power  of 
the  natives  was  despised.  Their  strongest  weapons  were  such 
arrows  as  they  could  shape  without  the  use  of  iron — such 
hatchets  as  could  he  made  from  stone,  and  an  English  mas- 
tiff seemed  to  them  a  terrihle  adversary. 

Within  sixty  miles  of  Jamestown,  it  is  computed,  there 
were  no  more  than  five  thousand  souls,  or  ahout  fifteen  hundred 
warriors.  The  natives,  naked  and  feehle  compared  with  the 
Europeans,  were  nowhere  concentrated  in  considerable  vil- 
lages, hut  dwelt  dispersed  in  hamlets,  with  from  forty  to  sixty 
in  each  company.  Few  places  had  more  than  two  hundred, 
and  many  had  less.  It  was  also  unusual  for  any  large  por- 
tion of  the  tribes  to  assemble  together. 

Smith  once  met  a  party  that  seemed  to  amount  to  seven 
hundred,  and  so  complete  was  the  superiority  conferred  by 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  that  with  fifteen  men  he  was  able  to 
withstand  them  all.  No  uniform  care  had  been  taken  to  con- 
ciliate their  good-will,  alUiough  their  condition  had  been 
improved  by  soma  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.    A  house 
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hftrmg  been  built  for  Opeehancanoagb,  after  the  Engliah 
fashion,  be  took  such  delight  in  the  lock  and  key  that  he 
wonld  lock  and  nnlock  the  door  a  hundred  times  a  day,  and 
thought  the  device  incomparable. 

Whein  Wyatt  arriyed,  the  natires  expressed  fear  lest  his 
intentions  should  be  hostile.  He  assured  them  of  his  wish  to 
preserve  inviolable  peace,  and  the  emigrants  had  no  use  for 
nre-arms  except  agmist  a  deer  or  fowL  The  penalty  of  death 
for  teaching  an  Indian  to  use  a  musket  was  forgotten;  and 
they  were  now  employed  as  fowlers  and  huntsmen.  The 
plantations  of  the  English  were  widely  extended  in  unsus- 
pecting confidence  wherever  rich  land  invited  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco;  nor  were  solitary  places  avcnded,  since  there  would 
be  less  competition  for  the  ownership  of  the  soil 

Powhattan,  the  father  of  Pocahontas,  remained,  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  the  firm  friend  of  the  English. 
He  died  in  1618,  and  his  younger  brother  was  now  the  sole 
heir  to  his  influence.  Should  the  native  occupants  of  the  soil 
consent  to  be  driven  from  their  ancient  patrimony  ?  Should 
their  feebleness  submit  to  contempt,  ii\|ury,  and  the  loss  of 
their  lands?  The  desire  of  self-preservation,  the  necessity 
of  self-tlefense  seemed  to  demand  an  active  resistance.  To 
preserve  their  dwellings,  the  English  must  be  exterminated, 
in  open  battle  the  Indians  would  be  powerless. 

Conscious  of  their  weakness,  they  could  not  hope  to  accom- 
plish their  end,  except  by  a  preconcerted  surprise.  The  crime 
was  one  of  savage  ferocity.  They  were  timorous  and  quidc 
of  apprehension,  and  consequently  treacherous.  The  attack 
was  concocted  with  impenetrable  secrecy.  To  the  very  last 
hour  the  Indians  preserved  the  language  of  friendship;  they 
borrowed  the  boats  of  the  English  to  attend  their  own  as- 
semblies ;  on  the  very  morning  of  the  massacre  they  were 
in  the  houses  and  at  the  tables  of  those  whose  death  they 
were  plotting.  "  Sooner,''  said  they,  << shall  the  sky  fall  than 
peace  be  viohtted  on  our  part." 

At  length,  on  the  22d  of  March,  at  one  and  at  the  same 
instant  of  time,  the  Indians  fell  upon  an  unsuspecting  popu- 
lation, which  was  scattered  through  distant  villages  extending 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  on  M)th  sides  of  the  river.  The 
onset  was  so  sudden  that  tiie  blow  was  not  discerned  until  it 
fell    None  were  spared — children  and  women  as  well  as 
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men ;  missionaries,  who  bad  cherished  the  natives  with  un- 
tiring gentleness ;  the  liberal  benefactors  from  whom  thej 
had  received  daily  kindnesses ;  all  were  murdered  with  indish 
criminate  barbarity  and  every  aggravation  of  cruelty.  The 
savages  fell  upon  the  dead  bodiesi  as  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  commit  on  them  fresh  murder,      f 

In  one  hour  three  hundred  and  farty-«even  persons  were 
cut  off,  yet  the  carnage  was  not  universal,  and  Virginia  was 
saved  from  so  disas^us  a  |prave.  The  night  before  the 
execution  of  the  conspiracy,  it  was  revealed  lyy  a  converted 
Indian  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to  rescue.  James- 
town and  the  nearest  settlements  were  well  prepared  against 
an  attack,  and  the  savages,  as  timid  as  they  were  ferocious, 
fled  with  predpitation  from  the  apparent  wakeful  resistanos. 
Thus  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved. 

A  year  after  the  massacre,  there  still  remained  two  thou- 
sand  five  hundred  men.  The  total  number  of  the  emigrants 
had  exceeded  four  thousand.** 

Thus  it  seems  that  these  '' dissolute  adventurers''  had,  up 
to  this  time,  cultivated  the  most  amicable  relations  with  their 
savage  neighbors,  and  that  it  was  not  until  this  horriUe 
massacre  of  the  trusting  colonists,  that ''  plans  of  industry 
were  entirely  succeeded  by  schemes  of  revenge,''  and  a  war 
cS  extermination  ensued.  These  conditions,  Sam  thinks,  as 
something  unlike  those  which  preceded  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  the  miserable  and  defenseless  Pequods  by  his  sanctimoni- 
ous sons!  Nor  does  Sam  hear  anything  of  ''Bum"  as  a 
contractmg  party  in  the  peace  which  was  made  with  Pow- 
hattan. 

*Ili!s  sooonat  we  epitomlM  from  Btaoroft. 


OHAPIXB    XV. 

Origin  of  "First  FttmiliM''  ia  yirj^ia.— Auction  of  wiyes  to  tho  Yin* 
glniana — Sam's  idea  of  Aristocracy — ^Virginians  obtidn  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury— of  Bepresentatiye  GoTemment  also— Beligions  toleration  first 
granted  them,  repealed. 

But  Sam  turns  now  stiddenlj  toward  the  Soatli,  and  a  hn- 
moroas  twinkle  broadens  on  his  wide  eonntenanoe,  as  he  re- 
Mrds  for  a  moment  the  lordly  airs  of  "  some  of  our  First 
Families  '^ — then  planting  his  hu^  finger  upon  the  page  of 
History  which  follows — ^he  barsts  mto  a  great  gnffaw. 

** '  The  pec^le  of  Virginia  had  not  been  settled  in  their 
minds/  and,  as  before  the  recent  dianges,  they  had  gone 
there  with  the  design  of  ultimately  returning  to  England,  it 
was  necessary  to  multiply  attachments  to  the  soiL  Few 
women  had  as  yet  dared  to  cross  the  Atlantic ;  but  now,  the 
promise  of  prospeqty,  induced  ninety  agreeable  persons, 
young  and  incorrupt,  to  listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  company, 
and  the  benevolent  adrice  of  Sandys,  and  to  embark  for  the 
oolony,  where  they  were  assured  of  a  welcome.  They  were 
transported  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation,  and  were  mar- 
ried to  the  tenants  of  the  company,  or  to  men  who  were  able 
to  support  them,  and  who  willingly  defrayed  the  cost  of  their 
passage,  which  was  rigorously  demanded.  The  adventure, 
which  had  been  in  paH;  a  mercantile  speculation,  succeeded 
so  well,  that  it  was  designed  to  send,  the  next  year,  another 
coQsiffnment  of  one  hundred ;  but  before  these  could  be  col- 
lected, the  company  found  itself  so  poor,  that  its  design  could 
be  accomplished  only  by  a  subscription.  After  some  delays, 
sixty  were  actually  dispatched — ^maids  of  virtuous  education, 
young,  handsome,  and  well  recommended.  The  price  rose 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  mtj  poondi 

(8^ 
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of  tobaooo,  or  even  more ;  so  that  all  tlie  original  chargei 
mishi  be  repaid.  The  debt  for  a  wife  was  a  debt  of  honor, 
and  took  pr^sedenoe  of  any  otlier ;  and  the  company  in  con- 
ferring employments,  gaye  preference  to  the  married  men. 
Domestic  ties  were  formed;  yirtnoos  sentiments  and  habits 
of  thrift  ensaed;  the  tide  of  emigraticm  swelled;  within 
three  years,  fifty  patents  for  land  were  granted,  and  three 
thousand,  fiye  hundred  persons  found  their  way  to  Yirginiay 
which  was  a  refuge  even  for  *  Puritans.' " 

**Hoo,  hoo,  hoo!" — "first  families ''indeed!  when  your 
ffreat,  great  grandmothers,  were  bought  off  of  transport  diips 
tor  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  each.  "  Here  is  the  aristocratic  for  you !"  he  shouts 
hoarsely,  clutching  with  outstretched  arm  the  tufted  crest 
of  an  Alleghany  summit,  which  he  rocks  and  heaves  as  if  to 
tear  it  by  its  roots  from  out  his  path,  and  thereby  ghaking 
the  chain  along  its  whole  length  into  a  shiver.  "  The  power 
and  will  to  &>— to  move — to  overcome — ^this  is  my  aris- 
tocracy." 

The  indignation  of  Sam  was  only  transient,  for  as  he  saw 
the  startled  mountains  cradled  back  to  sleep  again  in  short- 
ened vibrations,  he  smiled  complacently,  and  said,  with  a 
slow  speech  and  humorous  twinkle:  "  Why,  that  youngster 
of  mine,  California,  will,  at  this  rate,  soon  be  pluming  nim- 
self  upon  a  special  aristocratic  caste,  sprung  from  the  loins 
of  those  innocent  maidens  captivated  and  bewitched  into  his 
embraces  by  that  entetprising  admirer  of  the  multiplication 
and  replenishing  of  the  earth  system — Mrs.  Famham ! "  But 
then,  he  adds  thoughtfully,  with  his  foot  in  a  notch,  and  leaning 
his  elbow  upon  the  now  quiet  summit  of  the  mountains — ^as 
he  looks  out  on  the  West — '*  this  young  fellow  is  rather 
knowing  of  his  age ;  he  was  bom  with  a  pickaxe  in  his  hand; 
and  understands  that  honor  is  alone  to  be  won  by  labor — 
he  01  da" 

But  the  mood  of  Sam  has  suddenly  changed;  and  so  ye 
slavish  **  Howlers  of  the  East,"  it  has  never  got  into  your 
**  round  heads,"  that  after  the  formal  concession  of  *'  legisla* 
tive  liberties,"  the  next  charter  of  rights  obtained  for  the 
"  liberty  of  which  ye  cant  so  much,  was  that  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  of  peers"  in  this  profligate  and  ungodly 
colony  of  Virginia!  and  furthermore^  wi  this  right 
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oUamed  in  defiance  of  the  interference  of  King  Jamea*  by  tlid 
LaiodaA  Ckmipanj,  who  elected  as  Treasorer,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  early  friend  of  Shakspeare! 

Under  this  organization,  the  Treasurer  was  in  reality  the 
moat  important  offioer.  Indeed  nothing  oonld  move  without 
his  oo-operation,  and  ^  it  is  natural,"  says  Sam,  ^  that  the  early 
friend  of  Shakespeare — who  was  so  far  before  the  old  world 
in  reach  of  freed(»n  of  thought-HshouId  haTe  been  the  earli- 
est promoter  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  the  New  WorkL" 

Ekm  disdains  to  call  himself  the  **  diild  of  Shakespeare,''  or 
anybody  else,  because  he  is  alone  the  child  of  the  elements, 
and  his  children  the  sons  of  Sam ;  yet  it  rather  jdeases  the 
stalwart  gentleman  that  his  children  down  South  obtained  the 
"riffht  of  trial  by  jury''  first  through  an  early  friend  of 
Shakespeare,  and  perpetuated  it,  together  with  the  novelty 
of  <« legislative  liberties"  to  all  the  other  colonies. 

The  system  of  representative  government  and  trial  by  jury 
was  thus  (1621)  established  in  the  new  hemisphere  as  an 
acknowledged  right.  The  colonists  ceasing  to  depend  as 
servants  on  a  oommerdal  company,  now  bec^e  enfranchised 
citizens.  Henceforward  the  supreme  power  was  held  to  re- 
side in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  parliament  and  of  the  Einff, 
as  King  of  Virginia.  The  ordinance  was  the  basis  on  whidi 
Virginia  erected  the  superstructure  of  its  liberties.  Its  in- 
fluences were  wide  and  enduring,  and  can  be  traced  through 
all  following  years  of  the  history  of  the  colony.  It  oonsti- 
«  tuted  the  plantation  in  its  infancy  a  nursery  of  freemen,  and 
succeeding  generations  learned  to  cherish  institutions  which 
were  as  old  as  the  first  period  of  the  prosperity  of  their 
fathers. 

The  privileges  which  were  now  conceded  could  never  be 
wrested  from  the  Virginians;  and  as  new  colonies  arose  at 
the  South,  their  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win  emigrants  only 
by  bestowing  fran<uiises  as  large  as  those  enioyed  by  their 
elder  rival  The  London  company  merits  the  fame  of  having 
acted  as  the  successful  friend  of  liberty  in  America.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  public  act  during  the  reign  of  Kins 
James  was  of  more  permanent  or  pervading  influence ;  and 
it  reflects  glory  on  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  and  the  patriot  party  of  England,  who,  unable  to 
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• 
establish  gaaraatees  of  a  liberal  adsoinistration  at  home,  were 
careful  to  ocmnect  pc^alar  freedom  so  intimately  with  the  life, 
prosperity  and  state  of  society  of  Virginia,  that  they  never 
could  be  separated.  / 

Thus  it  would  appear,  says  Sam,»that  my  dissolttte  yaga- 
bonds  of  Virginia  managed  to  thrive  in  one  way  and  another 
amazingly.  Not  only  md  they  contrive  to  obtain  first  from 
the  Oown  those  concessions  which  constitute  in  themselves 
the  magna  charta  of  American  freedom,  and  were  aflierward 
emulated  and  imitated  in  the  constitutions  of  other  colonies, 
but  they  likewise  set  the  noble  example  of  religious  tolerar 
tion,  and  while  their  bigoted  and  canting  brothers  of  Ply- 
mouth were  banishing  a  Boger  Williams  and  the  Anabap- 
tists, hanging  the  ino&nsive  Quakers,  burning,  pressing,  and 
drawing  and  quartering  miserable  old  women,  under  the 
name  of  witches ;  these  profligate  colonists,  although  firm 
believers  in  the  union  of  church  and  state,  were  inviting  these 
very  Puritans  to  come  among  them  and  settle  in  peace. 

The  condition  of  contending  parties  in  England  had  now 
given  to  Virginia  an  opportunity  of  legislation  independent 
of  European  control ;  and  the  voluntary  act  of  the  assembly 
restraining  religious  liberty,  adopted  from  hostility  to  politr 
ical  innovation,  rather  than  a  spirit  of  fanaticism,  or  respect 
to  instructions,  proves  conclusively  the  attachment  of  the 
representatives  of  Virginia  to  the  Episcopal  church  and  the 
cause  of  royalty.  Tet  there  had  been  Puritans  in  the  colony 
almost  from  the  beffinning;  even  the  Brownists  were  freely 
offered  a  serene  asylum.  "  Here,"  said  the  tolerant  WhitiM- 
ker,  "  neither  surplice  nor  subscription  is  spoken  of,"  and  sev- 
eral Puritan  clergy  emigrated  to  Virginia.  They  were  so 
contented  with  their  reception,  that  large  numbers  were  pre- 
paring to  follow,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the  forethought 
of  English  intolerance.  We  have  seen  that  the  Klgrims  at 
Plymouth  were  invited  to  remove  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia;  Puritan  merchants  planted  themselves  at  James 
river  without  fear,  and  emigrants  from  Hassachusetts  had 
recently  established  themselves  in  the  colony.  The  honor  of 
Land  had  been  vindicated  by  a  iudidal  sentence,  and  south 
of  the  Potomac  the  decrees  of  tne  court  of  high  commission 
were  allowed  to  be  valid,  but  I  find  no  traces  of  persecutioii 
in  the  earliest  history  of  Virginia. 
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This  is  the  self  same  historian  who  calls  the  early  settlers 
of  Virginia  by  sach  terrible  hard  names  and  denounces  them 
as  under  the  ban  of  Providence,  because  of  their  unworthi- 
ness  to  become  the  perpetuators  of  a  race  of  freemen. 
**  Strange/'  says  Sam,  *'  that  a  people  accursed  of  Qod  should 
have  bc^  the  very  originators  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
freedom.'' 

Although  this  gracious  invitation  had,  by  a  special  mission 
sent  to  Bwton  for  the  purpose,  been  extended  in  form  to  the 
ministers  of  Puritanism  to  come  and  settle  in  Virginia,  yet 
the  breaking  out  of  the  democratic  revolution  in  Enffland 
alarmed  tiie  loyalty  of  the  colonists,  who  now  dreaded  the 
well-known  meddlesome,  prying,  mischief-making  proclivities 
of  the  malignant  Galvinists  which  had  procured  tneir  eztir- 
pfttioii  frcnd  the  old  world,  and  the  invitation  was  withdrawn 
and  Budi  lum-eonformists  with  I^isoopacy  were  very  properly 
banished*  frcm  the  colony. 

Sam  says  they  did  perfectly  right  in  this,  for  from  all  the 
facts  of  their  old  world  career,  tiie  Virginians  had  the  very 
best  reasons  for  expecting  nothing  but  incendiary  agitation 
at  sudi  a  crisis,  and  were  justly  indisposed  to  warm  a  viper 
in  their  own  bosoms. 

The  historians  of  Puritanism  are  compelled  to  speak  of 
this  justifiable  act  of  self-defense  only  in  such  modified  terms 
as  the  foUowinji; :  ^^  Virginia  thus  displayed,  though  with 
comparatively  little  bitterness,  the  intolerance  which  for  cen- 
turies had  almost  umversally  prevailed  throughout  the 
Cairistian  woild." 


OHAPTER   ZYI. 

Repeal  of  Clurter  of  London  Compuij—- The  Ba<oon  RebeUion—Deatli  of 
Baoon  and  oharacter  of  same.    ^ 

But  the  great  event  of  Virginia  history  was  the  repeal  of 
the  Charter  of  the  London  Company  abont  this  period,  (June, 
1624,)  and  the  colony  now  became  dependent  upon  herself — 
her  own  legislative  assembly  and  the  king  directly.     They 

{mrchase4  a  confirmation  of  all  those  franchises  which  the 
iberal  prepossessions  of  the  London  Company  had  gradually 
oonoeded  by  the  struggle  for  the  surrender  of  the  monopoly 
of  tobacco  to  the  spendthrift  monarch  Charles  L  *^  The  first 
recognition  on  the  part  of  a  Stuart  of  a  representatire  assem- 
bly in  America  "  was  of  that  called  by  Charles  to  consider  his 
offer  of  a  contract  for  the  whole  crop  of  tobacco. 

The  erring  monarch,  to  obtain  the  monopoly,  carelessly 
OYerlooked  the  dangers  of  this  elective  legislature.  Fortu- 
nate recklessness !  though  the  firmness  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly defeated  him. 

Tet  this  auspicious  event  has  its  drawbacks,  which  proved 
sufficiently  formidable,  beyond  a  doubt.  This  first  attadi- 
ment  of  the  crown  was  rapidly  followed  by  other  interferences 
with,  and  encroachments  upon,  the  liberty  of  trade,  until  at 
last,  in  1641,  **  England  claimed  that  monopoly  of  colonial 
commerce  which  was  ultimately  enforced  by  the  navigation 
act  of  Charles  II." 

Charles  I,  although  he  had  pertinaciously  expressed  his 
**  will  and  pleasure  to  have  the  sole  pre-emption  of  all  tobacco,'' 
had  as  yet  failed  of  accomplishing  his  object.  He,  however, 
by  a  cunning  indirection,  finally  succeeded  in  adhieving  what 
amounted  to  the  same  end. 

(90) 
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No  Tessel  laden  with  ooloDial  commodities  might  sail  from 
die  harbors  of  Virginia  for  any  ports  but  those  of  England, 
that  the  staple  of  those  commodities  might  be  made  m  the 
mother  ocmntrj;  and  all  trade  with  foreign  vessels,  except 
in  case  of  necessity,  was  forbidden.  This  ordinance,  which 
constituted  the  original  of  the  oppressire  "  Navigation  Act," 
was  the  cause  of  infinite  and  grievous  troubles  to  the  Yir^ 
ginia  colony. 

In  1676,  while  the  Indian  war  was  still  going  on,  com- 
plaintA  were  made  in  England  against  the  colonies  for  violat- 
mg  the  acts  of  trade.  These  acts  imposed  oppressive  customs 
upon  certain  commodities,  if  imported  from  any  oountiy 
beside  England,  or  if  transported  from  one  colony  to  another. 
The  acts  were  considered  by  the  colonies  as  ui\}ust,  impolitic 
and  cruel.  For  several  years  they  paid  little  attention  to 
them,  and  his  majesty  at  length  required  that  agents  should 
be  sent  to  England  to  answer  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  for 
these  violations. 

By  the  acts  of  trade  none  of  the  colonies  sufifered  more  * 
than  Virginia  and  Maryland,  their  operation  being  greatly 
to  lessen  the  profits  on  their  tobacco  trade,  from  whidi  a  great 
portion  of  their  wealth  was  derived.  In  addition  to  these 
sufferings,  the  colony  of  Virginia,  in  violation  of  chartered 
rights,  was  divided  and  conveyed  away  in  proprietary  grants. 
Not  only  uncultivated  woodlands  were  thus  conveyed,  Imt  also 
plantations  which  had  long  been  possessed,  and  improved 
acoordinff  to  law  and  charter. 

The  Yimnians  complained,  petitioned,  remonstrated,  but 
witiiout  e^ct.     Affents  were  sent  to  England  to  lay  their 

Srievances  at  the  KK>t  of  the  throne,  but  were  unsuccessful 
t  length  their  oppression  became  insupportable,  and  the 
discontent  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open  insurrection. 

At  the  head  of  this  insurrection  was  placed  one  Nathaniel 
Baoon,  an  Englishman,  who,  soon  after  his  arrival  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  council.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  commanding  person,  and  great  energy  and  enterprise. 

The  colony  at  this  time  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Sus- 
quehanna Indians.  Bacon  dispatohed  a  messenger  to  Gov- 
ernor Berkley,  requesting  a  commission  to  go  against  the 
Indians.  This  commission  the  governor  refused,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  ordered  Bacon  to  dismiss  his  men,  and  on  penalty 
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of  being  dedared  a  rebel,  to  appear  before  himself  and  the 
coanciL  Exaaperated  by  such  treatment,  Bacon,  without  dis* 
banding  the  rest  of  his  men,  proceeded  in  a  sloop  with  fortj 
of  them,  to  Jamestown.  Here  a  qaarrel  ensued,  and  Berk- 
ley illegally  suspended  him  from  the  council.  Bacon  departed 
in  a  rage  with  his  sloop  and  men,  but  the  gOYemor  pursued 
him,  and  adqpted  sudk  meafiures  that  he  was  taken,  and 
brought  to  Jamestown. 

Finding  that  he  had  dismissed  Bacon  from  the  council 
illegally,  he  now  admitted  him  again,  and  treated  him  kindly. 
Soon  after.  Bacon  renewed  his  importunity  for  a  commiasi^Hi 
against  the  Indians.  Being  unable  to  effect  his  purpose,  he 
left  Jamestown  prirately,  but  soon  again  appeami  with  six 
hundred  rolunteers,  and  demanded  of  the  assembly  then  sit- 
ting, the  required  commission.  Being  overawed,  the  assem- 
bly advised  tiiie  governor  to  grant  it.  But  soon  after  Bacon 
had  departed,  we  governor,  by  the  same  advice,  issued  a 
proclamation,  denouncing  him  as  a  rebel. 

Hearing  what  the  governor  had  done,  Bacon,  instead  of 
marching  against  the  mdians,  returned  to  Jamestown,  wreak- 
ing his  vengeance  upon  all  who  opposed  him.  Grovemor 
Berkley  fled  across  the  bay  to  Aocomac,  but  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  had  gone  before  him.  He  therefore  found  himself 
unable  to  resist  Bacon,  who  now  ranged  the  country  at 
pleasure. 

At  length,  the  governor,  with  a  small  force  under  com- 
mand of  major  Bol^rt  Beverly,  crossed  the  bav  to  oj^)ose  th^ 
malcontents.  Civil  war  had  now  oommenced.  Jamestown 
was  burnt  by  Bacon's  followers ;  various  parts  of  the  colony 
were  pillaged,  and  the  wives  of  those  that  adhered  to  thd 
governor's  party  were  carried  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgent*. 

In  the  midst  of  these  commotions,  it  peased  the  Supreme 
Ruler  to  withdraw  Bacon  by  a  natural  <]kath.  The  malcon- 
tents, thus  left  to  recover  their  reason,  now  began  to  disperse. 
Two  of  Bacon's  generals  surrendered  and  were  pardoned,  and 
the  people  quietly  returned  to  their  homes. 

Upon  this  Berkley  resumed  the  government,  and  peace 
was  restored.  This  rebelli<m  formed  an  ara  of  some  note  in 
the  history  of  Virginia,  and  its  unhappy  effects  were  felt  for 
thirty  years.  Durinff  its  continuance,  husbandry  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  aha  such  havoc  was  made  among  all  kinds 
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of  cattle  that  thr^  ^vr^ilo.  wi  re  threatened  with  distressing 
famine.  Sir  WilliaTn  B  rkli  v%  after  having  been  forty  yean 
goremor  of  YifginNL,  r^rurmxl  to  England,  where  he  soon 
after  died. 

Three  years  afterwartl,  16  79,  lord  Culpepper  was  sent  over 
as  eovemor,  with  certain  laws  prepared  in  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  the  ministry  of  England,  and  designed  to  be  enacted 
by  the  assembly  in  Virginia.  One  of  those  laws  provided  for 
raising  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  government.  It 
made  the  duties  perpetual,  ana  placed  them  under  the  dire&- 
ii(m  of  his  majesty. 

On  presenting  these  laws  to  the  Assembly,  Culpepper  in- 
formea  them  that  in  case  they  were  passed,  he  had  instructions 
to  <^er  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  ooncerned  in  Bao(Hi's  re- 
bellion, but  if  not,  be  had  commissions  to*  try  and  hang  them 
as  rebels,  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  the  spot  to  support 
him.     The  Assemblyi  thus  threatened,  passed  the  laws. 

Berkley  resumed  the  government  indeed,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  bloody  peace  whidi  he  restored.  After  the  death 
of  Bacon,  the  mortified  vanity  of  the  irascible  old  cavalier  raged 
against  his  broken  and  disbanded  followers  and  abettors,  until 
twenty-two  had  been  hanged.  It  will  be  recollected,  however, 
that  he  was  a  royalist  governor,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  that 
his  victims  were  the  first  martyrs  to  freedmn  on  the  American 
soil.  Even  the  king  disapproved  of  his  ferocity.  ''  The  old 
fool,"  said  the  kind-hearted  Charles  II, ''  has  taken  away  more 
live9  in  that  naked  country,  than  I  for  the  murder  of  my  father." 

''  He  would  have  hanged  half  the  country  had  we  let  him 
alone,"  said  the  colonial  member  from  Northampton  to  his 
colleague  from  StafibnL 

The  Nathuiiel  Bacon  who  headed  this  unfortunate  (in  one 
sense  only — ^that  he  died  so  early,)  rebellion,  ajqpears  to  have 
beien  from  the  first  distrusted  by  Berkley.  A  native  of  Eng^ 
land,  bom  during  the  contests  between  parliament  and  thie 
king,  his  active  mind  had  been  awakened  to  a  consciousness 
of  popular  rights  and  popular  power,  he  had  not,  therefore, 
yields  the  love  of  freedom  to  the  enthusiasm  of  royalty. 
**  Possessed  of  a  pleasant  address  and  powerful  elocution,"  he 
had  rapidly  risen  to  distinction  in  Virginia  Quick  of  appre* 
hension,  brave,  choleric,  yet  discreet  in  action,  the  young  and 
wealthy  planter  carried  to  the  banks  of  James  river,  the 
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liberal  principles  which  he  had  githcxla  from  '<  English 
experience;''  no  wonder,  then,  that  groaning  under  the 
'grievous  imposition  of  the  ''navigation  libts/'  under  the 
arbitrary  distribution  of  their  lan£ — many  of  which  were 
old,  settled  and  im{»t>ved  plantations — •  given  away  without 
any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  settlers,  by  the  careless  prod- 
igality of  Charles  if,  to  such  men  as  Lord  Culpepper,  <me  of 
the  most  covetous  in  England,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Arling- 
ton, the  dissolute,  but  accomplished  father-in-law  to  the  kin^ps 
son  by  lady  Castlemain,  who,  in  a  word,  became  jointly,  fac- 
tors of  the  King  as  joint  owners  of  Virginia — together  with 
the  immediate  pressure  of  a  fierce  war  with  the  Susquehan- 
nas  and  Seneca  Indians,  retaliations  tor  which  the  royalist, 
Grovemor  Berkley,  jefuaed  to  sanction  with  his  commission  to 
Bacon;  no  wonder  then,  we  say,  that  the  people  were  **  much 
infected"  with  the  principles  of  this  gallant  planter,  and  of 
the  Speaker  of  their  assembly,  Thoma^  Godwin,  *'  notoriously 
a  friend  to  all  the  rebellion  and  treason  which  distracted  Vir- 
ginia ;"  no  wonder,  too,  that  the  gallant  Bacon  was  hailed  ad 
the  *^  darling  of  their  hopes,  the  appointed  defender  of  Vir- 
ginia," when,  having  been  elected  by  the  Assembly,  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  took  charge  of  the  "  grand  rebellion  in 
Vimnia!" 

The  rebels  under  his  command,  both  in  the  field  and  as  a 
leading  bursess  in  the  Assembly,  having  compelled  the  un- 
willing Bemey  to  concede  many  important  demands  for 
amelioration,  and  this  grateful  feature  of  the  legislation  of 
the  Assembly  having  l^n  ratified,  "  that  better  legislation  " 
was  completed,  according  to  the  new  style  of  computation,  on 
the  fourth  day  of  July,  1676,  just  one  hundred  years  to  a 
day,  bef<Mre  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopting  the 
declaration  which  hM  been  framed  by  a  statesman  of  Virginia, 
who,  like  Bacon,  was  ''  popularly  inclined,"  began  a  new  era 
in  the  history  of  man.  The  eighteenth  centiuy  in  Virginia 
was  the  child  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  Bacon's  rebellion,  with 
the  corresponding  scenes  in  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  New 
England,  was  the  early  harbinger  of  American  independence 
•nd  American  nationality. 

M  Pretty  good,"  says  Sam, ''  for  my  Southern  vagabonds  I" 
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A  nttr  ajstary— The  rise  of  Luther  and  ProtMUai  w«rs— Adtent  of  ibe 
mystery  of  Jesuitism. 

Though  Sam  was  in  himself  a  mystery  of  the  New  World, 
j€i  was  he  not  the  only  clouded  Force  to  which  these  por- 
tentous times  gave  birth,  and  which  was  to  become  alike  his 
foe  and  the  terror  of  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  New. 

A  mysterious  Force !  yes,  a  terrible  mystery  I — the  mys- 
tery of  spiritual  annihilation  ! — the  mystery  of  "  walking 
corpses  '^^  of  humanity  demonized  to  the  greater  glory  of 
God! 

Momentous  years  were  those  (1537  and  1620)  which 
gave  birth  to  the  order  of  Jesuits  and  to  Sam.  Memorable 
foreyer  will  they  be  in  the  record  of  human  struggle. 
Strange  that  out  of  the  mighty  trayail  of  the  Protestant 
Beyolntion  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Europe  should  haye 
sprung  these  two  births,  the  one  so  eyentful  to  the  death,  the 
other  to  the  life  of  hope  for  humanity  !  that  to  the  smiting 
of  the  powerful  wands  of  Luther  and  Galyin,  upon  the 
shadowy  turmoil  these  eiant  foes  stepped  forth,  the  one  be- 
neath the  sun  of  day,  tne  other  beneath  the  umbrage  of 
deep  night. 

But  as  we  haye  looked  upon  the  birth  of  Sam,  seen  some- 
thing of  the  stormy  contrasts  and  opposing  traits  which  con- 
stituted the  majestic  elements  of  the  formatiye  period  of  his 
career ;  haye,  in  a  word,  regarded  his  prodigious  infancy  at 
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the  Nortb  and  at  the  South,  in  the  early  Paritan  and  Gay- 
alier,  we  may  now  turn  our  eyes  on  the  same  period  in  the 
coming  of  his  arch  and  most  deadly  enemy. 

The  sixteenth  century  was,  indeed,  a  period  of  ferment  in 
the  world's  history !  Ahsolutism  had  attained  the  climax 
of  ^reroffative  throughout  the  chri^^ian  world.  Europe  was 
divided  between  three  masters,  Qmry  YIII,  of  Englimd, 
Francis  I,  of  France,  and  Charles  T,  of  Spain,  who  held  it 
in  as  many  fields,  and  were  fighting  a  triangular  hattle  for 
the  possession  of  the  whole,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary 
armies ;  for  the  feudal  system,  trampled  in  the  dust,  yraa  no 
longer  rampant  to  the  setting  up  and  pulling  down  of  kings. 

file  gold  of  the  newly-diwovered  Western  World  of  Sun 
had  now  hecome  a  puissant  arbitrator  in  these  kingly 
quarrels,  and  soon  the  old  time  chimera  of  the  **  balance  of 
power"  seemed  likely  to  come  home  to  roost  beneath  the 
roof-tree  of  Charles  V,  of  Spain. 

Henry  VIII,  who,  between  the  divorcinff  and  beheading 
his  wives,  plundering  the  monasteries  and  Keeping  in  check 
beneath  his  heel  the  dying  throes  of  the  ^' kii^making " 
turbulence — the  ** Warwick"  blood  of  hia  nobility — ^found  suf- 
ficient employment  at  home,  after  the  issue  of  the  electoral 
Congress  of  Frankfort^  to  retire  upon  from  this  contest  and 
leave  France  and  Spain  to  fight  it  out.  Their  wars  con- 
tinued to  redden  the  fields  of  Europe  with  but  little  avaiL 

Meanwhile,  as  a  compensation  for  these  eyils,  the  human 
mind,  casting  off  the  prejudices  and  ignoranoe  of  the  middle 
ages,  march^  to  regeneration.  Italy  becomes  tar  the  second 
time  the  center  from  whence  the  light  of  genius  and  learn- 
in|^  shines,  fcrth  over  Europe,  ^nardo  &  l^nd,  Tiziano, 
Michael  Ang^lo.  are  the  sublime,  the  moist  divine  interpreters 
of  art  Pulci,  Ariosto  Poliziano,  give  a  new  and  creative 
impulse  to  literature,  and  are  the  worthy  descendants  of 
Dante.  Scholasticism,  with  its  subtle  argumentations,  vague 
reasonings,  and  illo^cal  deductions,  is  superseded  by  the 
practical  philosophy  of  Lorenzo  and  Machiavelli,  and  by  the 
irresistible  and  eloquent  logic  of  the  virtuous  but  unfortunate 
Savonarola.  Men  who,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  had  been 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  taught  and  said  by  Aristotle 
and  his  followers — ^who,  as  the  hst  and  incontrovertible 
argument^  had  been  aocustiHned  to  ezdaam,  tpis  <&»£»  now 
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begin  to  think  for  themselyes,  and  dare  to  doubt  aad  diseasB 
what  had  hitherto  been  considered  sacred  and  nnaaaailable 
tmths.  The  newly-awakened  human  intellect  eagerly  enters 
upon  the  new  path,  and  becomes  argumentative  and  inquir* 
ing,  to  the  great  disBiay  of  those  who  deprecated  diversity 
of  faith;  and  the  Court  of  Borne,  depending  on  the  blind 
obedience  of  the  credolons,  anathematizing  every  disputer  of 
the  Papal  infallibility,  views  with  especial  concern  this 
rising  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  has  to  tremble  for  it«  usurped 
power. 

Luther,  the  dodged  monk,  with  the  yearnings  of  an  en- 
slaved and  trampled  world,  writhing  like  vexed  serpents  in 
his  brawny  breast,  having  been  treated  with  contumely  in 
his  first  humble  appeal  to  his  spiritual  father,  the  Pope,  for 
the  solution  of  the  conscientious  doubts  which  had  overtaken 
him  in  his  too  earnest  study  of  the  "  Holy  Book,''  threw 
himself  suddenly  upon  his  own  obdurate  and  self-reliant  will, 
and  hurling  his  defiance  back  against  his  late  master,  in 
answer  to  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  with  which  he  had 
been  favored,  stood  cap^-jrie,  in  the  breach  which  he  had 
already  made,  to  battle  to  the  death  for  his  doctrines. 

The  art  of  printing  came  opportunely  to  his  aid,  and 
wielding  its  magic,  marvelous  to  tell,  this  burly  champion 
proved  meet  to  encounter,  visor  up  and  single  hand,  the  ser- 
ried chivalry  of  Europe  and  the  wrong. 

The  German  princes,  partly  persimded  of  the  truth  of 
Luthers'  doctrines,  partly  desirous  to  escape  the  exacting 
tyranny  of  Eome  which  drained  their  subjects'  pockets,  sup- 
ported the  Beformer.  They  protested  at  Spires,  and  at 
Smalkaden  made  preparations  to  maintain  their  protest  by 
arms.  In  a  few  years,  without  armed  violence,  but  simply 
by  the  persuasive  force  of  truth,  the  greater  part  of  Grermany 
became  converted  to  the  Beformed  faith.  The  honest  in- 
dignation of  Zuinglius  in  Switzerland,  and,  conspiring  with 
the  dififusion  of  the  truth^^the*  unbridled  passions  of  Henry 
YUI  in  England,  alike  rescued  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
respective  countries  from  the  Bomish  yoke.  In  France  and 
in  Navarre  the  new  doctrines  found  many  warm  ^uihercnts ; 
while  in  Italy  itself,  at  Brescia,  Pisa,  Florence,  nay  even  at 
Bome  and  at  Faenza,  there  were  many  who  more  or  less 
openly  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Beformation.    Thus, 
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in  a  short  time,  the  Boman  religion,  founded  in  ancient 
and  dee{>-rooted  prejudices,  supported  by  the  two  greatest 
powers  in  the  world,  the  Fgpe  and  the  Emperor,  defended  bj 
all  the  bishops  and  priests  who  lived  luxuriously  by  it,  was 
oyertumed  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

Now  was  the  time,  when  gloom  had  settled  upon  the  cupola 
of  St.  Peter's,  when  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  tamed, 
and  the  debauched  and  hoary  despotism  of  Borne  tottered  on 
a  throne  of  straw — ^now  was  the  time  which  was  to  add  terror 
to  terror,  crime  to  crime,  which,  in  a  new  birth  of  darkness, 
was  to  people  earth  with  incarnate  ghosts  more  drear  and 
powerful  of  evil  than  the  creatures  of  a  supernal  heU. 

The  period  had  come  when,  in  the  dulcet  language  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  it  ^as  declared  "  that,  as  from  time 
to  time  new  heresies  have  inflicted  the  Church  of  God,  so 
He  has  raised  up  holy  men  to  combat  them ;  and  as  he  had 
raised  up  St  Dominic  against  the  Albigenses  and  Yaudois, 
so  &  sent  Loyola  and  his  disciples  against  the  Ludierans 
and  Calyinists.''^ 

It  is  of  this  new  mystery,  according  to  such  authority, 
*' raised  up  by  God,''  to  resist  those  elements  out  of  which 
the  birth  of  Sam  came,  that  we  would  now  proceed  to  nai^ 
rate. 

^Helyoi,  Histoire  des  Ordres  Mbnastiques,  Religieuz  et  Militaires,  torn* 
Tii,  p.  i62.  When  we  hATO  modem  anthon  we  quote  from  Saochinue  Or- 
Isa^nus,  eto.,  we  shall  quote  them,  m  books  are  eaeilj  to  be  luuL 
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lifb  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  ftrander  of  tlio  Order— 4ipiritiial  eseroisea— The 
Weeke— The  Oontempladons— Loyola  a  Pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Flaoes— His 
perseeations — ^His  first  diseiples,  Xayier,  Le  Ferre— Laines  and  Bodri- 
goes  TOW  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  and  oonyert  Infidels-— Vow  of  perpetual 
ohastity  and  poTerty — ^Uie  tow  of  unquestioning  obedience— Befiual  of 
the  Holy  See  to  recognize  the  Ordei^-Cunning  tow  of  obedience  to  the 
Fbpe— Obtttlns  his  reoognition— Bull  of  recognition. 

Lnoo,  or,  as  oommonlj  called,  Igmitius  Loyola,  the  youngs 
est  of  eleven  children,  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family,  was 
bom  in  the  year  1491,  in  his  father^s  castle  of  Loyola  at 
Onipnsooa  in  Spain.  He  was  of  middle  stature  and  rather 
dark  complexion ;  had  deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  and  a  hand- 
some and  noble  countenance.  While  yet  young  he  had  be- 
come bald,  which  gave  him  an  expression  of  dignity,  that 
was  not  impaired  by  a  lameness  arising  from  a  severe  wound. 
His  father,  a  worldly  man,  as  his  bio^pher  says,  instead  of 
sending  him  to  some  holy  community  to  be  instructed  in 
religion  and  piety,  placed  him  as  a  page  at  the  court  of  Fer- 
dinand y.  But  l^atius,  naturally  <?  a  bold  and  aspiring 
disposition,  soon  found  that  no  glory  was  to  be  reaped  in  the 
antechambers  of  the  Catholic  lEan^ ;  and  delighting  in  mili- 
tary exercises,  he  became  a  soldier — and  a  brave  one  he 
proved.  His  historians,  to  make  his  subsequent  conversion 
appear  more  wonderful  and  miraculous,  have  represented  him 
as  a  perfect  monster  of  iniquity ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  merely 
a  gay  soldier,  fond  of  pleasure,  no  doubt,  yet  not  moce  de- 
bauched than  the  generality  of  his  brother  officers.  His 
profligacy,  whatever  it  was,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being 
a  man  of  strict  honor,  never  backward  in  time  of  danger. 

At  the  defense  of  Pampeluna  against  the  French,  in  1521, 
Ignatius,  while  bravely  performing  his  duty  on  the  walls, 
was  struck  down  by  a  ball,  whioh  disabled  both  his  legs. 
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Wiih  him  fell  the  courage  of  the  besieged.  They  yielded, 
and  the  victors  entering  the  town,  found  the  wounded  officer, 
and  kindly  sent  him  to  his  father's  castle,  which  was  not  far 
distant.  Here  he  endured  all  the  agonies  which  generally 
attend  gunshot  wounds,  and  an  inflammatory  fever  which 
supervened,  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave — ^when, 
**  0 !  miracle !"  exclaims  his  biographer,  **  it  being  the  eve 
of  the  feast  of  the  glorious  saints  Peter  and  Paul,  the  prince 
of  the  apostles  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  touched  him, 
whereby  he  was,  if  not  immediately  restored  to  health,  at 
least  put  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery."  Now  the  fact  is,  that 
the  patient  uttered  not  a  syllable  regarding  his  vision  at  ike 
time;  nevertheless,  we  are  gravely  assured  that  the  miracle 
was  not  the  less  a  fact.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Igna- 
tius undoubtedly  recovered,  though  slowly. 

During  his  long  convalescence,  he  sought  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours  of  ii^some  inactivity  passed  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber by  reading  all  the  books  of  knight-errantry  which  could 
be  procured.  The  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Bolands  and 
Amadises  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  imagination, 
which,  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  a  long  illness,  may 
well  be  supposed  to  have  been  by  no  means  improved  by  sudd 
a  course  of  study.  When  these  books  were  exhausted,  some 
pious  friend  brought  him  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  This 
work,  however,  not  suiting  his  taste,  Ignatius  at  first  flung 
it  aside  in  disgust,  but  afterward,  from  sheer  lack  of  better 
amusement,  he  began  to  read  it.  It  presented  to  him  a  new 
phase  of  the  romantic  and  marvelous,  in  which  he  so  much 
delighted.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested,  and  read  it 
over  and  over  again.  The  strange  adventures  of  these 
saints — ^the  praise,  the  adoration,  the  glorious  renown  which 
they  aoqnir^,  so  fired  his  mind,  that  he  almost  forgot  his 
favorite  Paladins.  His  ardent  ambition  saw  here  a  new 
career  opened  up  to  it.    He  longed  to  become  a  saint 

Yet  the  military  life  had  not  lost  its  attractions  for  him. 
It  did  not  require  the  painful  preparations  necessary  to  earn 
a  saintly  reputation,  and  was,  moreover,  more  in  accordance 
with  his  education  and  tastes.  He  long  hesitated  which  course 
to  adopt — ^whether  he  should  win  the  laurels  of  a  hero,  or 
earn  the  crown  of  a  saint.  Had  he  perfectly  recovered  from 
ih»  effects  of  his  wouod,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  he 
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would  have  chosen  the  laurels.  Bat  this  was  not  to  he. 
Although  he  was  restored  to  health,  his  leg  remained  hope- 
lessly &formed — he  was  a  cripple  for  life. 

It  appeared  that  his  restorer,  St.  Peter,  although  upon  the 
whole  a  tolerahly  good  physician,  w&s  hy  no  means  an  expert 
surgeon.  The  br^cen  heme  of  his  leg  had  not  been  properly 
set ;  part  of  it  protruded  through  me  skin  below  the  knee, 
and  the  limb  was  short.  Sorely,  but  vainly,  did  Ignatius 
strive  to  remove  these  impediments  to  a  military  career, 
which  his  unskillful  though  saintly  surgeon  had  permitted  to 
remain.  He  had  the  projecting  piece  of  bone  sawn  off,  and 
his  shortened  leg  painfully  extended  by  medianical  appliances, 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  its  original  fine  proportions. 
The  attempt  failed;  so  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  thir« 
ty-two,  with  a  shnmken  limb,  with  little  or  no  renown,  and 
by  his  incurable  lameness,  rendered  but  slightly  capable  of 
acquiring  military  glory.  Nothing  then  remained  for  him 
but  to  become  a  saint. 

Saintship  being  thus,  as  it  were,  fbrced  upon  him,  he  at 
once  set  about  the  task  of  achieving  it,  with  idl  that  ardor 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  pursuit.  He  became 
daily  absorbed  in  the  most  profound  meditations,  and  made  a 
full  confession  of  all  his  past  sins,  which  was  so  often  inter- 
rupted  by*  his  passionate  outbursts  of  penitent  weeping, 
that  it  lasted  three  days.^  To  stimulate  his  devotion,  he 
lacerated  his  flesh  with  the  scourffe,  and  abjuring  his  past 
life,  he  hung  up  his  sword  beside  the  altar  in  the  church  of 
the  convent  of  Montserrat.  Meeting  a  beggar  on  the  public 
road,  he  exchanged  clothes  with  him,  and  thus  habited  in 
the  loathsome  rags  of  the  mendicant,  he  retired  to  a  cave 
near  Henreze,  where  he  nearly  starved  himself. 

When  he  next  reappeared  in  public,  he  found  his  hopes 
almost  realized.  His  fame  had  spread  far  and  wide ;  the 
people  flodted  from  all  quarters  to  see  him — ^visited  his  cave 
with  feeliuffs  of  reverend  curiosity — and  nothing  was 
tiiought  of  but  the  holy  man  and  his  severe  penances.  But 
now  the  Evil  Spirit  began  to  assail  him.  The  tender  con- 
science of  Ignatius  began  to  torment  him  with  the  fear  that 
all  this  pubuc  notice  had  made  him  proud ;  that,  while  he  had 
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almost  began  to  oonsider  himself  a  saint,  he  wfui,  in  reality,  \sj 
reason  of  that  belief  itself,  the  most  heinous  of  sinners.  So 
imbittered  did  his  life  beoome  in  consequence  of  these 
thoughts,  that  he  went  well  nigh  distracted. 

But  Ood  supported  him;  and  the  Tempter,  baflSed  in  his 
attempts,  fled.  Ignatius  fasted  for  seven  days,  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking ;  went  again  to  the  confessional,  and,  re- 
ceiving absolution,  was  not  only  delivered  fnnn  the  stings  of 
his  own  conscience,  but  obtainei  the  giftof  haling  the  (rmMed 
coMcienoei  of  oihenJ*  This  miraculous  gift  Ignatius  is  be- 
lieved to  have  transmitted  to  his  successors,  and  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  this  belief,  that  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  is  to  be  attributed,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter. 

Now  that  Ignatius  could  endure  his  saintship,  without  be- 
ing overwhelmed  by  a  feeling  of  sinfulness,  he  pursued  his 
course  with  renewed  alacrity.  Yet  it  was  in  itself  by  no 
means  an  attractive  one.  In  order  to  be  a  perfect  Catih- 
olic  saint,  a  man  must  become  a  sort  of  misanthrope — cast 
aside  wholesome  and  cleanly  apparel,  ffo  about  clothed  in 
filthy  raffs,  wearing  haircloth  next  his  SKin,  and,  renouncing 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  must  retire  to  some  noisome 
den,  there  to  live  in  solitary  meditation,  with  wild  roots  and 
water  for  food,  daily  applying  the  scourge  to  expiate  his 
sins— of  which,  according  to  one  of  the  disheartening  doc- 
trines of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  the  just  commit  at  least 
eeoen  a  day.  The  saint  must  enter  into  open  rebellion  against 
the  laws  and  instincts  of  human  nature,  and  consequently, 
against  the  will  of  the  Creator.  And  although  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  founders  of  monastic  orders  conscien- 
tiously believed  that  their  rules  were  conducive  to  holiness 
and  eternal  beatitude,  nevertheless,  we  may  with  justice, 
charge  them  with  overlooking  the  fact  that,  as  the  trans^red- 
sion  of  the  laws  of  nature  invariably  brinss  along  with  it  its 
own  punishment — a  certain  evidence  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure—true holiness  can  not  consist  in  disregarding  ana  op- 
posing them. 

Ignatius,  however,  continued  his  life  of  penance,  made 
to  tike  Virgin  Mary  a  solemn  vow  of  perpetual  chastity, 
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begged  for  bread,  often  soonrged  himself,  and  spent  many 
boors  a  day  in  prayer  and  meditation.  What  be  meditated 
upon,  God  only  knows.  After  a  few  months  of  this  ascetic 
life,  he  published  a  little  book,  which  much  increased  his 
fame  for  sanctity.  It  is  a  small  octavo  ydame,  and  bears 
the  title  of  Spiritual  SperciBeB.^  As  this  work,  the  only  one 
he  has  left,  is  the  acknowledged  standard  of  the  Jesuits'  re- 
ligious practice,  and  is  by  Ukem  extolled  to  the  skies,  we 
must  say  some  few  words  about  it.  ^ 

First  of  all  we  shall  relate  the  snpematoral  origin  assigned 
to  it  by  the  disciples  and  panegyrists  of  its  author. 

He  (Ignatius)  had  already  (fene  much  for  God's  sake,  and 
God  now  rendered  it  back  to  him  with  usury.  A  courtier,  a 
man  of  pleasure,  and  a  soldier,  he  had  neither  the  time  nor 
the  will  to  gather  knowledge  from  books.  But  the  knowl- 
edge of  man,  the  most  difficult  of  all,  was  divinely  revealed 
to  him.  The  master  who  was  to  form  so  many  masters,  was 
himself  formed  by  divine  illumination.  He  composed  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  a  work  which  had  a  most  important  place 
in  his  life,  and  is  powerfully  reflected  in  the  history  of  his 
disciples. 

This  quotation  is  from  Gretineau  Joly,  (voL  i,  p.  18,)  an 
author  who  professes  not  to  belong  to  the  society  but  whose 
book  was  published  under  the  patronaoe  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
he  says,  opened  to  him  all  the  depositories  of  unpublished 
letters  and  manuscripts  in  their  principal  convent,  the  Gesu 
at  Borne;  he  wrote  also  a  virulent  pamphlet  a^nst  the 
great  Pontiff  Clement.  XIY,  the  suppressor  of  the  Jesuits. 
Hence  we  consider  ourselves  fairly  entitied  to  rank  the  few 
quotations  we  shall  make  from  him  as  amonff  those  emanat- 
ing from  the  writers  that  belong  to  the  Order ;  and  we  are 
confident  that  no  Jesuit  would  ever  think  of  repudiating 
Cretineau  Joly.  This  author  proceeds  to  state  that  in  the 
manuscript  in  which  Father  Jouvency  narrates  in  elegant 

^  Bj  tlie  term  Spiritual  Ezerdses,  Catholics  nnderstand  that  oourse  of 
folitary  prayer  and  religious  meditatioii,  generally  extended  o^er  many 
days,  which  candidates  for  holy  orders  have  to  perform  in  the  seolusion  of 
a  conTent,  previous  to  being  consecrated.  Again,  when  a  priest  incurs 
the  displeasure  of  his  Superior,  he  is  sent  as  a  sort  of  prisoner  to  some 
oonTsnt,  there  to  perform  certain  prescribed  spiritual  exercises,  which,  in 
this  case,  may  last  from  one  to  three  weeks. 
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Latin  those  strange  eyents,  it  is  said — ^this  light  shed  by  the 
divine  will  upon  Ignatius  showed  him  openly  and  without  vail 
the  mystery  of  the  adorable  Trinty  and  other  arcana  of  re- 
ligion. He  remained  for  eight  days  as  if  deprived  of  life. 
What  he  witnessed  during  this  ecstatic  trance,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  visions  which  he  had  during  life,  no  one  knows. 
He  had  indeed  committed  these  celestial  visions  to  paper,  but 
shortly  before  his  death  he  burned  the  book  containing  them, 
lest  it  should  fall  into  unworthy  hands.  A  few  pages,  how- 
ever, escaped  his  precautions,  and  from  them  one  can  easily 
conjecture  that  he  must  have  been  from  day  to  day  loaded 
with  still  greater  favors.  Chiefly  was  he  sweetly  ravished 
in  contemplating  the  dignity  of  Christ  the  Lord,  and  his  in- 
conceivable charity  toward  the  human  race.  As  tiie  mind  of 
Ignatius  was  filled  with  military  ideas,  he  figured  to  himself 
Christ  as  a  general  fighting  for  the  divine  ^ory,  and  calling 
on  all  men  to  gather  under  his  standard.  Hence  sprang  his 
desire  to  form  an  army  of  which  Jesus  should  be  the  chief 
and  commander,  the  standard  inscribed — **Ad  fMQonm  Dei 
Ohriam." 

With  deference  to  M.  Joly,  we  think  that  a  more  mundane 
origin  may  be  found  for  the  *'  Exercises,"  in  the  feverish 
dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
we  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  short  analysis 
of  it,  extracted  from  Cardinal  Wiseman's  preface  to  the  last 
edition.  He  says:  "This  is  a  practical,  not  a  theoretical 
work.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on  sin  or  on  virtue ;  it  is  not  a 
method  of  Christian  perfection,  but  it  contains  the  entire 
practice  of  perfection,  by  making  us  at  once  conquer  sin  and 
acquire  tiie  highest  virtue.  The  person  who  goes  through 
the  Exercises  is  not  instructed,  but  is  made  to  act ;  and  this 
book  will  not  be  intelligible  apart  from  this  view." 

The  reader  will  observe  that  it  is  divided  into  four  fjMks; 
and  each  of  these  has  a  specific  olgect,  to  advance  the  exer- 
citant  an  additional  step  toward  perfect  virtue.  K  the  work 
of  each  week  be  thoroughly  done,  this  i$  actudUv  accomplished.^ 

"  The  first  week  has  for  its  aim  the  deansmg  of  the  con- 
science from  past  sin,  and  of  the  affections  from  their  future 
dangers.    For  this  purpose,  the  soul  is  made  to  convince 
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itaelf  deeplj  of  the  true  end  of  its  being — ^to  senre  God  and 
be  saved,  and  of  the  real  inutility  ol  all  else.  This  oonsidera* 
tion  has  been  justly  called  by  St.  Ignatius,  the  nrineipk  or 
faimdatim  of  the  entire  system.^'  The  Cardinal  assures  us 
that  the  certain  result  of  this  first  week's  exercises  is,  that 
**sin  is  abandoned,  hated,  loathed.'' 

''  In  the  second,  the  life  of  Christ  is  made  our  model;  by 
a  series  of  contemplations  of  it,  we  become  familiar  with  its 
virtues,  enamored  of  his  perfections ;  we  learn,  by  copying 
him,  to  be  obedient  to  God  and  man ;  meek,  humble,  affeo- 
tionate ;  sealous,  charitable,  and  forgiving;  men  of  only  one 
wish  and  one  ihought — that  of  doing  ever  God's  holy  will 
alone ;  discreet,  devout,  observant  of  every  law,  scrupulous 
performers  of  every  duty.  Every  meditation  on  these  sub> 
lects  shows  us  how  to  do  all  this ;  in  fact,  makes  us  really 
do  it.^  The  third  week  brings  us  tp  this.  Having  desired 
and  tried  to  be  like  Christ  in  action,  we  are  brouglrt  to  wish 
and  to  endeavor  to  be  like  unto  him  in  suffering.  For  this 
purpose  his  sacred  passion  becomes  the  engrossing  subject  of 
the  Exercises.  But  she  (the  soul)  must  be  convinced  and 
feel,  that  if  she  suffers,  she  also  shall  be  glorified  with  him ; 
and  hence  the  fourth  and  concluding  week  raises  the  soul  to 
the  consideration  of  those  glories  which  crowned  the  humilia* 
tions  and  suffering  of  our  Lord."  Then  after  a  highly  fig- 
urative eulogium  upon  the  efficacy  of  the  Exercises  "  duly 
performed,"  the  reverend  prelate  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
one  "essential  element  of  a  spiritual  retreat,"  (for  so  the 
Exercises  reduced  to  action  are  properly  called,)  "  is  direction.^* 
In  the  Catholic  church  no  one  is  ever  allowed  to  trust  him« 
self  in  spiritual  matters.  The  sovereign  pontiff  is  obliged  to 
submit  himself  to  the  direction  of  another  in  whatever  con- 
cerns his  own  sooL  The  life  of  a  good  retreat  is  a  good 
director  of  it.  This  director  modifies,  (according  to  certain 
written  rules,)  the  order  of  the  Exercises,  to  adapt  them  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  exerdtant;  regulates  the  time 
employed  in  them,  watches  their  effects,  and  like  a  physician 
prescribing  for  a  patient,  varies  the  treatment  according  to 
the  symptoms  exhibited,  encouraging  those  which  seem 
favorable,  and  snj^ressing  those  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
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desired  result.  '*  Let  no  one/'  says  the  Cardinal,  *'  think  of 
undertaking  these  holy  Exercises  without  the  guidanoe  of  a 
prudent  and  experienced  director/' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  iMeb  of  the  Exercises  do  not 
mean  necessarily  a  period  of  seven  days.  The  origmal  period 
of  their  performance  was  certainly  a  month;  but  even  so, 
more  dt  less  time  was  allotted  to  each  week's  work  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  director.  Now,  except  in  very  par- 
ticular circumstances,  the  entire  period  is  abridged  to  ten 
days ;  sometimes  it  is  still  further  reduced, 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  extescis  that  the  Car- 
dinal,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  sinner's  conversion  must  be 
efiected  entirely  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seems 
to  regard  the  unregenerate  human  soul  merely  as  a  piece  of 
raw  material,  which  the  ^'  director  "  may,  as  it  were,  manur 
fadure  into  a  saint,  simply  by  subjecting  it  to  the  process 
prescribed  in  the  Exercises. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  book,  I  cannot  agree  either 
with  Wiseman  or  a  very  brilliant  Protestant  writer,^  who, 
speaking  of  the  approbation  bestowed  on  it  by  Pope  Paul  III, 
says — *'  Tet  on  this  subject  the  chair  of  Knox,  if  now  filled 
*by  himself,  would  not  be  very  widely  at  variance  with  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter."  The  book  certainly  does  not  deserve 
this  high  eulogium.  However,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
amidst  many  recommendations  of  many  absurd  and  super- 
stitious practices  proper  to  the  Popish  roligi(»,  the  little 
volume  aoes  contain  some  very  good  maxims  and  precepts. 
For  instance,  hero  aro  two  passages  to  which  I  am  suro  that 
not  even  the  most  anti^-Gatholic  Protestant  could  roasonaUy 
object    At  page  16  it  is  said : 

^'  Man  was  created  for  this  end,  that  he  might  praise  and 
roveronce  the  Lord  his  Goi,  and,  serving  him,  at  length  be 
savedf  But  the  other  things  which  aro  placed  on  the  earth 
were  created  for  man's  sake,  that  they  might  assist  him  in 
pursuing  the  end  of  creation,  whence  it  follows,  that  they 
aro  to  w  used  or  abstained  from  in  proportion  as  iliey  benefit 
or  hinder  him  in  pursuing  that  end.  Wherefore  we  ought 
to  be  indifferent  toward  all  created  things  0.n  so  far  as  they 
are  subject  to  the  liberty  of  our  will,  and  not  prohibited),  so 
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that  (to  tbe  best  of  oor  power)  we  seek  not  health  more  than 
sickness,  ncur  prefer  riches  to  poverty,  honor  to  o(Nitenipt,  a 
long  life  to  a  short  one.  Bot  it  is  fitting,  ont  of  all,  tochoose 
and  desire  those  thines  only  which  lend  to  the  end.''  And 
again,  at  page  83,  '*uie  third  (article  for  meditation)  is,  to 
consider  myself;  who  or  what  kind  I  am,  adding  comparisons 
whidi  may  bring  me  to  a  greater  contempt  of  myself;  as  if 
I  reflect  how  little  I  am  when  compared  with  all  men,  then 
what  the  whole  multitude  of  mortals  i3,  as  compared  with 
the  angels  and  all  the  blessed'^  after  these  things  I  mnst 
consider  what,  in  fact,  all  the  creation  is  in  comparison  with 
God,  the  Oeator,  himself;  what  now  can  I,  one  mere  human 
being,  be !  Lastly,  let  me  look  at  the  corruption  of  my  whole 
self,  tiie  wickedness  of  my  soul,  and  the  pollution  of  my  body, 
and  account  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  ulcer  or  boil,  from  which 
so  great  and  foul  a  flood  of  sins,  so  great  a  pestilence  of  vices 
has  flown  down. 

**  The  fourth  is  to  consider  what  God  is,  whom  I  have  thus 
offended,  collecting  the  perfections  which  are  Grod's  peculiar 
attributes  and  comparing  them  with. my  opposite  vices  and 
defects ;  comparing,  that  is  to  sav,  his  supreme  power,  wis* 
dom,  goodness,  and  justioe,  with  my  extreme  weakness, 
ignorance,  wickedness,  and  iniquity.^' 

But  then  the  above  Exercises  are  followed  by  certain  Ad- 
ditions, which  are  recommended  as  condudng  to  their  better 
performance.  Some  of  these  are  very  strange ;  for  instance, 
the  fourth  is,  **  to  set  about  the  Contemplation  itself,  now  kneel- 
ing on  the  ground,  now  lying  on  my  face  or  on  my  back,  now 
sitting  or  standing,  and  composing  myself,  in  the  way  in 
which  I  may  hope  the  more  easily  to  attain  what  I  desire. 
In  which  matter,  these  two  things  must  b6  attended  to ;  the 
first  that  if,  on  my  knees  or  in  any  other  posture,  I  obtain 
what  I  wish,  I  seek  nothing  further.  The  second,  that  on 
the  point  in  which  I  shall  have  attained  the  devotion  I  seek, 
I  ought  to  rest,  without  beins  anxious  about  pressing  on  until 
I  sh^l  have  satisfied  myself.  The  sixth,  that  I  avoid  those 
thoughts  which  bring  joy,  as  that  of  the  glorious  resurrection 
of  Christ ;  since  any  sudi  thought  hinders  the  tears  and  grief 
for  my  sins^  which  must  then  be  sought  by  calling  in  mind 
rather  death  or  judgment.  The  seventh,  tiiat,  for  the  same 
reason,  I  deprive  myself  of  all  the  brightness  of  the  light, 
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flhatting  the  doors  and  windows  so  long  as  I  remain  there  (in. 
mj  chamber),  except  while  I  have  to  read,  or  take  my  food.'' 
At  page  55  we  find,  in  the  second  Week :  '<  The  Fifth  Con- 
templation is  the  application  of  the  senses  to  those  (contem- 
plations) mentioned  above.  After  the  preparatory  pn^er, 
with  the  three  already  mentioned  preludes,  it  is  eminently 
useful  to  exercise  the  five  imaginary  senses  concerning  the 
first  and  second  contemplations  in  the  following  way,  accord* 
ing  as  the  subject  shall  bear : 

'  The  first  point  will  be,  to  see  in  ima^nation  all  the  per- 
sons, and,  noting  the  circumstances  which  shall  occur  con- 
oeming  them,  to  dvaw  out  what  may  be  pn^table  to 
ourselves. 

*  The  second,  by  hearing  as  it  were,  what  they  are  saying, 
or  what  it  may  be  natural  for  them  to  say,  to  turn  all  to  our 
own  advantaee. 

<  The  thira,  to  perceive,  by  a  certain  inward  taste  and 
smell,  how  great  is  the  sweetness  and  delightfulness  of  the 
soul  imbued  with  divine  gifts  and  virtues,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  person  we  are  considering,  adapting  to  our- 
selves those  things  which  may  bring  us  some  fruit. 

*  The  fourth,  by  an  inward  touch,  to  handle  and  kiss  the 
garments,  places,  footsteps,  and  other  things  contiected  with 
such  persons ;  whence  we  may  derive  a  greater  increase  of 
devotion,  or  of  any  spiritual  good. 

*  This  contemplation  will  be  terminated,  like  the  former 
ones,  by  adding  in  like  manner,  Bxter  notter.' " 

At  page  52,  among  other  things  *'  to  be  noted,"  is : 
*<  The  second,  that  the  first  exercise  concerning  the  Incama* 
tion  of  Christ  is  performed  at  midnight ;  the  next  at  dawn ;  the 
third  about  the  hour  of  mass ;  the  fourth  about  the  time  of 
vespers ;  the  fifth  a  little  before  supper,  and  on  each  of  them 
will  be  spent  the  space  of  one  hour ;  which  same  thing  has 
to  be  observed  henceforward,  everywhere." 


CHAPTBB    XIX. 

Loyola's  early  tribnlationB— His  inflexible  Will— Obtains  the  eritical 
Fledge  of  implidt  obedienoe  tram  his  ^sciples — ^Biill  of  final  reoognition 
firom  the  Pope. 

Loyola's  next  step  toward  holiness  was  a  pilgrimage  to 
Palestine  to  conYert  the  infidels.  What  he  did  in  the  H0I7 
Land  we  do  not  know ;  his  biographer  tells  us  only  that  he 
was  sent  back  by  the  Franciscan  friar  who  exercised  there 
the  PapaP  authority  * 

On  his  homeward  voyage,  Ignatins  conceived  that  a  little 
learning  wonld  perhaps  help  him  in  the  task  of  converting 
heretics,  and  thus  furnish  him  with  an  additional  chance  of 
rendering  himself  famous ;  so  after  his  return,  he  attended 
a  school  at  Barcelona,  for  two  years,  where,  a  full-grown  man 
of  thirty-four,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, sitting  upon  the  same  bench  with  little  boys. 

Ebving  failed  to  make  any  proselytes  to  his  extravagances 
at  Barcelona,  he  went  to  Alcala,  and  studied  in  the  university 
newly  erected  there  by  Cardinal  Ximencs.  Here  he  attracted 
much  public  notice  by  the  eccentricities  of  his  fanatical  piety. 
He  wore  a  peculiar  dress  of  coarse  material,  and  by  his  fer- 
vid discourse,  contrived  to  win  over  to  his  mode  of  life,  four 
or  five  young  men,  whom  he  called  his  disciples.  But  he 
was  regardea  with  suspicion  by  the  authorities,  who  twice 
imprisoned  him.  He  and  his  converts  were  ordered  to  re- 
sume the  common  garb,  and  to  cease  to  expound  to  the  peo- 
ple the  mysteries  of  religion.f     Lidignant  at  this,  Ignatius 
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immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  where,  in  the  beginning  of 
1528,  he  arrived  alone,  his  companions  having  deserted  him. 

His  persecutions  at  Alcala  had  taught  him  prudence ;  so 
that,  although  his  attempts  at  notoriety  in  Paris,  in  the  way 
of  dress,  manners  and  language,  brought  him  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the-  Inquisition,^  he  neveraieless  had  managed 
matters  so  cautiously,  as  to  escape  all  punishment  Here, 
while  contending  with  the  difficulties  of  the  Latin  grammar,f 
he  was  ever  revolving  in  his  vast  and  capacious  mind,  some 
new  scheme  for  fulfilling  his  desires  and  gratifying  his  pas- 
sion for  renown.  But  as  yet  he  knew  not  what  he  was  des- 
tined to  accomplish.  There  seems  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  he  could  already  have  formed  the  gigantic  and  compre- 
hensive project  of  establishing,  on  the  uasiB  on  which  it  now 
stands,  his  wonderful  and  powerful  society.  No ;  he  only 
contrived,  as  he  had  done  in  Spain,  to  enlist  some  followers, 
over  whom  he  could  exercise  an  absolute  control,  for  the  fur- 
therance of  any  future  prcgect.  In  this,  his  success  had  far 
exceeded  his  expectations.  The  magnaniiiKms  and  heroic 
Xavier,  the  intelligent  and  interesting  Le  Fevre,  the  learned 
Lainez,  the  noble  and  daring  Bodrigues,  and  some  three  or 
four  others,  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief  and  master. 

It  may  at  first  sight,  appear  strange  that  such  privileged 
intelligences  should  have  submitted  tnemselves  to  a  compar- 
atively ignorant  ex-officer.  But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind, 
that  Ignatius  had  a  definite  end,  toward  which  he  advanced 
with  steady  and  unhesitating  steps,  while  his  companions  had 
no  fixed  plan — ^that  he  was  endowed  with  an  iron  will,  which 
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f  Onoe  for  aU,  I  promiae  my  readers  that  I  am  not  going  to  tronUe  tli«m 
with  the  narrative  of  all  the  miraonlons  legends  related  oonoeming  Lojola. 
Th^  are,  in  most  instanoes,  so  absurd,  as  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of 
history.  Let  the  two  foUowing  svffioe  m  specimens.  It  is  sidd  that  the 
devil,  determined  to  prevent  his  learning  Latin,  so  oonftised  his  inteUeet, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  remember  the  eoigugation  of  the  verb  amo; 
whereupon  he  scourged  himself  unmerdAilly  every  day,  until  by  that 
means  the  evU  spirit  was  overcome;  after  which,  the  saint  was  soon  able 
to  repeat  amo  in  aU  its  tenses.  Asain,  when  Ignatius  was  in  Venioe,  on 
his  wa^  to  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  said  that  a  wealthy  senator  of  that  city, 
Travisini  by  name,  while  luxuriously  reclining  on  his  bed  of  down,  was 
informed  by  an  angel  that  the  servant  of  Qodwas  lying  upon  the  hard 
•tones  under  the  portico  of  his  palace.  Whereupon  %b»  senator  laaedi- 
•lely  aroae  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  fboM  Ignatius, 
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neither  poverty  nor  imprisonment,  nor  eren  the  world's  oon« 
tempt,  ooald  overoome^--4hat,  above  all,  lie  had  the  art  to 
flatter  their  respective  passions,  and  to  win  their  affections 
by  using  all  his  influence  to  promote  their  interests,  it  is  less 
surprising  that  he  should  have  gained  an  immense  influence 
over  those  inexperienced  and  ingenuous  young  men,  on  whose 
generous  natures,  the  idea  of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  wel- 
tsre  of  mankind,  had  already  made  a  deep  impressioiL 
Loyola's  courage  and  ambition  were  strongly  stimulated  by 
the  acquisition  of  disciples  so  willing  and  devoted — so  effi- 
cient for  his  purpose,  so  attached  to  his  person ;  and  he  began 
to  consider  how  he  might  turn  their  devoti^  to  the  best 
account. 

After  some  conferences  with  his  companions,  he  assembled 
them  all  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  16th  August,  1634, 
in  the  church  of  the  Abbey  of  Montmartre,  where,  after  Peter 
Le  Fevre  had  celebrated  mass,  they  each  took  a  solemn  vow 
to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Lifldels. 
Ignatius,  satisfied  for  the  present  with  these  pledges,  left 
Paris,  in  order,  as  he  asserted,  to  reoruit  his  health  by  breath- 
ing his  native  air  at  Loyola  before  setting  out  cm  his  arduous 
mission,  and  doubtless  idso  to  find  solitude  and  leisure  in 
which  to  meditate  and  devise  means  for  realizing  his  ambi- 
tious hppes.  His  disciples  remained  in  Paris  to  terminate 
their  theological  studies,  and  he  commanded  them  to  meet 
him  again  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  1537^ enjoining 
them,  meanwhile,  if  any  one  should  asK  them  what  religion 
they  professed,  to  answer  that  they  belonged  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  since  they  were  Christ's  soldiers.^ 

Our  saint  preceded  them  to  Venice,  where  he  again  encoun- 
tered some  difficulties  and  a  little  persecution ;  but  he  endured 
idl  with  unflinching  patience.  He  became  acquainted  with 
Pierra  Caraffa,  (afterward  Pope  Paul  IV).  This  harsh  and 
remarkable  man  had  renounced  the  bishopric  of  Theata.  to 
become  the  companion  of  the  iheek  and  gentle  Saint  Oajetan 
of  Tyenne,  and  with  his  assistance  had  founded  the  religious 
order  of  the  Theatines.  The  members  of  this  fraternity 
endeavored  by  exemplary  living,  devotion  to  their  clerical 

*  Negroni  expounds  tlie  word  toeieUu  *'  quasi  dioss  oohortem  ant  oeninram 
qw  ad  pafnam  ovu  hoitiboa  spiritnalibos  ooiiMr«adaiii  oonwripta  ost^'. 
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duties  of  preaching  and  adminisiering  the  sacramentSy  and 
ministering  to  the  sick,  to  correct  the  evils  produced  through- 
out all  Clmstendom  by  the  scandalous  and  immoral  conduct 
of  the  regular  and  secular  clergy.  To  Caraffa,  who  had 
already  acquired  great  influence,  Ignatius  attached  himself, 
became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  he  had  founded,  served 
patiently  and  devotedly  in  the  hospital  which  he  directed,  and 
shortly  became  Garaffa's  intimate  friend.  This  fixed  at  once 
the  hitherto  aimless  ambition  of  Lovola.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  achieving  power  and  fame,  if  not  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  order,  at  least  as  the  remodeler  of  one  already  existing. 
With  this  design  he  submitted  to  Garafia  a  plan  of  reform 
for  his  Order,  and  strongly  urged  its  adoption.  But  Carafia, 
who  perhaps  suspected  his  motive,  rejected  his  proposal,  and 
offered  to  admit  him  as  a  brother  of  the  order  as  it  stood. 
This,  however,  did  not  suit  Ignatius,  whose  proud  nature 
could  never  have  submitted  to  play  even  the  second  part, 
much  less  that  of  an  insignificant  member  in  a  society  over 
which  another  had  all  power  and  authority.  He  thereforo 
declined  the  honor,  and  at  once  determined  to  found  a  new 
religious  community  of  his  own.  Aware,  however,  of  the 
difficulties  he  might  have  to  ovenxxtne,  he  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution. 

Being  under  a  vow  to  go  to  convert  the  Infidels  in  the  Holy 
Land,  he  gUve  out  that  to  this  work  alone  were  the  lives  of 
himself  and  his  companions  to  be  devoted.  Accordingly  as 
soon  as  they  arrived  in  Venice  he  sent  them  to  Bome  to  beg 
the  Pope's  blessing  on  their  enterprise,  as  he  said ;  and  also, 
no  doubt,  to  exhibit  them  to  the  Aoman  court  as  the  embryo 
of  a  new  religious  order.  The  reason  assigned  by  his  histo- 
rians for  his  not  going  to  Bome  along  with  them  is,  that  he 
feared  that  his  presence  there  might  be  prejudicial  to  them. 
It  is  just  as  likely  that  he  was  afraid,  lest  beneath  his  doak 
of  ostentatious  humility,  the  discerning  eye  of  Pqpe  Paul 
might  detect  his  unbounded  ambition. 

At  Bome  his  disciples  were  favorably  received,  the  Pontiff 
bestowed  the  desired  benediction,  and  they  returned  toYenioe, 
whence  they  were  to  sail  for  Palestine. 

;  Here  Ignatius  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  vows  of  per- 
petual chastity  and  poverty,  and  then,  under  pretext  of  the 
war  which  was  raging  at  the  time  between  the  Emperor  mA 
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tlie  Turks,  thej  abandooed  their  miflaion  altogeiher.  So 
ended  their  pioas  pi^rimage. 

Taking  with  him  Laines  and  Le  Fevre»  Loyola  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Borne,  and  craved  andienoe  of  the  Pope. 

The  chair  of  St  Peter  was  at  this  time  oocupied  by  Paul 
Fameae,  that  same  Pope  who  opened  and  in  part  Gondaeted 
the  Conncil  of  Trent ;  who  instigated  the  emperor  to  the 
war  against  the  Proteistants ;  who  sent,  under  his  grandson's 
command,  12,000  of  his  own  troops  into  Germany  to  assist 
in  that  war ;  and  who  lifted  np  his  sacrilegious  hand  to  bless 
whoever  would  shed  Protestant  blood.  He  had  been  scan- 
dalously incontinent ;  and  if  he  did  not,  like  Alexander  YI, 
entirely  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  humanity 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family,  nevertheless,  his 
son  received  the  dukedom  of  Placentia,  and  his  grandsons 
were  created  cardinals  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  one  o£ 
them  was  intended  to  be  duke  of  Milan.  However,  Paul 
had  some  grandeur  in  his  nature.  He  was  generous,  and 
therefore  popular,  and  his  activity  was  indefatigable.  But 
Sarpi  says  of  him,  that  of  all  his  own  qualities,  he  did  not 
iiqwreciate  anjf  nearly  so  nwuh  as  Jm  di8tiimdatwn9 

Py  this  amiable  pontiff  Ignatius  and  his  companions  were 
kin<uy  received.  He  praised  their  exemplary  and  religious 
life,  questioned  them  concerning  their  prqjects,  but  todt  no 
notice  of  the  plan  they  hinted  at  of  originating  a  new  re- 
ligious order. 

But  Loyola  was  not  thus  to  be  discouraged.  He  summoned 
to  Borne  all  his  followers  (who  had  remained  in  Lombiudy, 
preadiingwith  a  bigoted  fanaticism,  and  calling  the  citizens 
to  repen^ce)  and  gave  them  a  clearer  outline  than  he  had 
hitherto  done  of  the  Society  he  proposed  to  establisL  This 
they  entirely  approved  of,  and  took  anotlier  vow  (the  most 
essential  fott  Loyola's  purpose)  at  inpUeit  and  un^^uiUoning 
obeiimce  to  their  euperiar.  Admire  here  the  cautious  and 
consummate  art  by  which  Ignatius,  step  by  step,  brought  his 
associates  to  the  desired  point 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  refusals  of  the  Court  of 
Bome  to  aooede  to  his  wishes,  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
perseverance  of  Ignatius  failed  him.   After  mudi  reflection, 
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he  at  last  thought  he  had  difloo^red  a  way  to  oreroome  the 
Pope's  unwillingness.  Consulting  with  his  oompanionSt  he 
persuaded  them  to  take  a  fourth  tow,  viz :  one  of  ohecUenoe 
to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the  Pope  pro  tempore,  with  the  ex- 
press obligation  of  going,  without  remuneration,  to  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  should  please  the  Pope  to  send  them. 
He  then  drew  up  a  petition,  in  which  were  stated  some  of 
the  principles  and  rules  of  the  order  he  desired  to  estabUah, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Pope  bj  Cardinal  Contarini. 

This  fourth  vow  made  a  great  impression  on  the  wilj  pon- 
tiff;  yet  so  great  was  his  aversion  to  religious  communities* 
some  of  whidi  were  just  then  the  objects  of  popular  hatred 
and  the  plague  of  the  Boman  Court,  that  he  refused  to  ap» 
prove  of  this  new  one  until  he  had  the  advice  of  three  car* 
oinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the  matter.  Giiidicdoni,  the 
most  talented  of  the  three,  strenuously  opposed  it;  but  Paul, 
who  perhaps  had  by  this  time  penetrated  the  designs  of 
Loyola,  and  perceived  that  the  proposed  society  could  not 
prosper  unless  by  contending  for  and  maintaining  the  supre- 
macy <rf  the  Holy  See,  thought  it  would  be  the  l^st  policy  to 
aix^pt  the  services  of  these  volunteers,  especially  as  it  was 
a  time  when  he  much  needed  them.  Consequently,  on  the 
27  th  September,  1540,  he  issued  the  famous  bull,  Jtegimini 
miKtcmti$  Eodaice^  approving  of  the  new  Order  under  the 
name  of  '*  The  Society  of  Jesus.''  We  consider  it  indispens- 
able to  give  some  extracts  from  this  bull. 

*'  Paiu,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  for  a  per* 
petual  record.  Presiding  by  Ood's  will  over  the  government 
of  the  Church,  etc****** Whereas,  we  have  lately  learned 
that  oar  beloved  son  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  and  Peter  Le  Fevre, 
and  James  Lainez,  and  also  Claudius  Le  Jay,  and  PasehasiuB 
Brouet,  and  Frauds  Xavier ;  and  also,  Alphonso  Salmeron 
and  Kmon  Bodriffues,  and  John  Coduri,  and  Nicholas  de  Boba* 
dilla,  priests  of  the  cities,  etc.,*  «  *  *  *  inspired,  as  is  piously 
believed,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  coming  from  various  regions  of 
the  globe,  are  met  together  and  become  associates,  and  re- 
nouncing the  seductions  of  this  world,  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  peipetual  service  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  cmd 
of  tft,  and  of  oUur  cwr  m»ecenor$,  Boman  BmUfk;  and  ex- 
pressly for  e^  inttruc^ion  of  bov9  and  other  ignorant  people 
m  Ghristianiiy ;  and  above  all,  for  the  spiritual  oonsolation  of 
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the  faithful  in  Christ,  by  hearing  confessions.^*  ***<**  We 
receive  the  associates  nnder  our  protection  and  that  of  the 
Apostolic  See ;  conceding  to  them,  moreover,  that  some  among 
them  may  freely  and  lawfully  draw  up  such  Constitutions  as 
they  shaU  judge  to  be  conformable  to,  etc  *  o  o  o  o  yfQ  ^m^ 
moreover,  that  into  this  Society  there  be  admitted  to  the 
number  of  sixty  persons  only,  desirous  of  embracing  this 
role  of  living,  and  no  more,  and  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Society  aforesaid." 

The  above-named  ten  persons  were  the  first  companions 
of  Loyola,  and,  with  him,  the  founders  of  the  Society.  But 
the  merit  of  framing  the  Constitiition  which  was  to  govern 
it  belongs  solely  to  Ignatius  himself.  He  alone,  among  them 
allf  was  capable  of  such  a  conception.  He  alone  could  have 
devised  a  scheme  by  which  one  free  rational  being  is  con* 
verted  into  a  mere  aut(Mnaton  —  acting,  speaking,  even 
blinking,  according  to  the  expressed  will  of  another.  There 
is  no  record  in  history  of  any  man,  be  he  king,  emperor,  or 
pope,  exercising  such  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  over 
nis  fellow-men  as  does  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  over  his 
disciples.  In  Spiritual  Ejcerci9e%  Loyola  appears  to  be  merely 
aa  ascetic  enthusiast;  in  the  C<m9iiUttion  he  shows  himself  a 
high  genius,  with  a  perfect  and  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  of  the  natural  sequence  of  events.  Never  was 
there  put  together  a  plan  so  admirably  harmonious  in  all  its 
parts,  so  wonderfully  suited  to  its  ends,  or  which  has  ever 
met  with  such  prodigious  success. 

Prompt,  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  ocmimands  of  the 
General,  and  (for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  and  ad  mqfaram 
Dei  gbriam)  great  elasticity  in  all  other  rules,  according  to 
the  General's  good-will,  are  the  chief  features  of  this  famous 
Constitution,  which,  as  it  constitutes  the  Jesuit's  oode  of 
morality,  we  shidl  now  proceed  to  examine,  doing  our  best  to 
show  the  spifit  in  which  it  was  dictated.^ 

^  The  hiatorian  of  Sam  ia  indebted  for  this  elesant  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Loyola,  and  progress  of  the  "  Order  of  Jesus/'  tbus  far,  priocipally  to  the 
learned  intestigations  of  the  aeeompUshed  M.  Nioolini,  the  Biost  inagnani- 
i  httt  iadafSaiigaUe  of  the  modem  foes  of  Jesuitism. 
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Was  IgnatioB  Lojola  a  Bigot?— other  Bigots  of  the  sane  stamp— flan's 
indignation  aroused— Hideous  sacrilege  and  spiritual  tyranny— Arindli 
ae  n  eadaver, 

"  But  Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  bigot/^  say  the  more  mild  ex- 
tennators  of  his  system,  and  much  is  to  be  forgiven  the 
devotee  of  an  idea  so  holy  as  that  embodied  in  the  motto  of 
the  Society  founded  by  him.  "  Ad  mqforam  dei  ghriam" 
should  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ! 

"  Pah ! "  says  Sam,  "  and  so  your  mild  philosophy  might 
prate  concerning  Mohammed,  who,  with  fire  and  swoid  to  the 
cleaving  asunder  of  the  joints  and  marrow  of  nations,  car- 
ried that  other  idea,  '  God  is  great  and  Mohammed  is  his 
Prophet,'  throughout  the  eastern  world,  and  with  his  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  subjugated  peoples,  compelled  them  to 
call  aloud  that  charmed  phrase.  So  the  drunken  Nero  bums 
a  dty,  the  huge  oblation  to  his  fiddle,  which  happened  to  be 
just  then  his  supreme  fantasy — his  God !  And  it  is  such 
hideous  and  savage  selfists  as  Ix)yola,  Mohammed,  and  Nero, 
that  you,  daintily,  in  set  form  of  speech,  name  bigots,  for* 
sooth!'' 

Bigoted,  unreasonably  devoted  to  what?  to  an  inspiration, 
to  an  idea  or  a  whim?  These  have  led  alike  to  carnage, 
crime  and  horror;  alike,  they  have  rendered  names  illustri- 
ously, infamously  notorious ;  alike  they  have  caused  men  to 
be  worshiped  in  the  place  of  God ;  alike  in  each,  hideous, 
inning  egotism  has  taken  shelter  behind  a  phrase.  God ! 
Prophecy!  and  Music!  the  most  beautiful  and  exalting  of 
all  words  which  constitute,  in  the  ideas  they  represent,  the 
triune  hope  of  humanity,  have  been  respectively,  used  and 
appropriated  as  ^' magic  shields''  for  the  protection  of'  the 
arai  efvil  doers  against  our  race. 
aw 
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''And,  yes/'  otrntiniies  Sam»  indiffnanilj,  ** another  saored 
word  has  been  30  foully  miBapplied.  It  wu  the  'defltmy  * 
cf  the  mathematical  monBter,  Napdeon  I,  to  tear  the  tinseled 
royalties  of  Eniope  into  shreds,  to  form  the  emblanmed  robe 
of  patdiwork  which  was  to  wrap  the  imperial  pigmy  for 
awhile. 

*' It  was  the  <  destiny '  <rf  Napokon  n,  to  die  early  of  the  pre* 
cocioiis  develqpment  of  this  sel&ame  fidcnlty  of  mathematics 
with  which  he  was  blessed,  along  with  Zera  Golbum — the 
'  Nigger  Gakolator ' — and  sondry  other  semi-idiotic  innocents 
of  the  same  order.  It  was  Mestiny '  which  led  the  'kite's 
egg  hatched  in  the  eagle's  nest' — Napoleon  ED,  of  France— 
thronffh  the  gloomy  mists  of  massacre  and  peijnryy  to  a 
gQded  stall  which  he  has  dared  to  '  name  a  throne.' 

"Ay,  these  are  *b^at$'  for  you,"  roars  Sam;  "yes, 
bigotB — bigots  of  the  old  sort,  cold,  crafty,  coward  monsters, 
who  have  stolen  the  watchwords  of  instinct  and  of  freedom 
for  their  impious  exaltation. 

"They  must  be  God's  'i'  faith;'— < the  butdier  shall  be 
butchered  in  his  own  stall,  and  a  sea  of  blood  shall  hold  his 
soul  among  its  monsters !' " 

The  Titan  shakes  his  finger  at  the  East,  and  smiling, 
calmly  says:  "  Thy  day  is  past,  thou  storied,  gorseous  East! 
Thine  unnatural  crimes,  in  name  <rf  every  sacredness,  shall 
no  longer  pass  unchallenged ! 

"How  darest  thou  crush  the  life  and  heart  out  of 'him' 
who  walks  with  upright  countenance  before  the  Lord,  when 
each  several  man  is  m<march,  as  old  Adam  was  ?  How 
darest  thou,  hemispherical  and  hoary  'bigot,'  daim  to  be 
what  thou  art  noir-HnfidUN^f  My  people  know  me — ^the 
spirit,  the  will,  the  power  of  a  New  World — ^the  luminous 
presence  in  the  realm  of  thought !  Ay,  I,  Sam,  shall  yet 
relieve  you,  as  I  shall  relieve  my  own  children,  from  the  pest- 
ilent absurdities  of  '  bigotry  I '  What  am  I  Imt  the  gigantic 
individual,  the  sovereign  man,  the  future  Emperor  c£  sky- 
rimmed  Space  ? 

"  Thou  must  go  back  to  first  principles  in  me,  thou  dim 
and  colorless  Orient!  Man  is  of  the  earth,  eartbly ;  there- 
fore, as  its  superior  Jbrm,  you  must  accept  me ;  you  can  not 
~?t  away  in  time  from  the  condition.  It  is  the  law  of  my 
ng.    I  must  yet  assert  £ttr  my  diildren»-*for  the  Brothttp- 
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hood  of  mankind — ^not  a  Ood,  not  a  prophecy,  not  a  batcher's 
stall,  not  destiny,  but  a  calm  truth,  and  powerful  edict— be 
yourselves — (tremendous  phrase !) — •  be  yourselves ! '  he,firai 
of  all,  Jfiw/  second.  Warriors!  third.  Lovers!  with  a  sub^ 
lime  justice,  lovers  iJike  of  those  who  struggle  and  of  thoae 
who  win ;  and  then  away  with  hounding  bigotries  I " 

Gould  ho  have  been  the  lover  of  mankind  who  framed  the 
*'Cc«stitutions  of  the  Society ''  of  Jesus?  We  shall  see 
whether  he  was  not  rather  the  satanic  foe  of  that  instinct  of 
''  individuality"  which  ujiderlies  all  just  ideaa  of  freedom,  and 
which  has  been  the  immemorial  antipode  of  despotism.  Who 
could  have  based  an  association  of  men,  for  whatever  purpose, 
upon  the  utter  abnegation  of  this  cardinal  principle,  but  one 
who,  isolated  in  selfism,  ignored  in  hideous  fantasy,  the 
rights  of  others  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  a  being,  spiritn- 
ally.  Let  us  give  some  idea  of  these  monstrous  ^'Con* 
stitutions." 

Huge  corruptions  and  great  confusions  had  crept  into  the 

Boman  Catholic  world.     The  different  monastic  orders  were 

at  war  with  one  another.     The  bishqm  accused  the  P(me  of 

/tyranny;  the  Pope  denounced  the  bishops  as  disobedient. 

*  The  mass  of  the  people  were  deplorably  ignorant,  and  gen- 

f  eral  disorder  prevailed. 

(      Now  mark  with  what  admirable  art,  what  profound  sagacity 

/  Ignatius  modeled  a  society,  which,  by  displaying  the  virtues 

:'    directly  x>{qM)6ed  to  the  then  prevailing  vices,  should  captivate 

.    tl^  affections  and  secure  the  support  of  the  good  and  the  pious, 

while,  by  underhand  practices,  and  above  all,  by  showing 

unusual  indulgence  in  the  confessional,  it  should  obtain  an 

influence  over  the  minds  of  the  more  worldly  believers. 

Li  order  that  diversity  of  opinion  and  the  free  exercise  of 
individual  will  should  not  produce  division  and  confusion 
within  this  new  Christian  community,  Loyola  enacted  that  in 
the  whole  society,  there  should  be  no  will,  no  opinion,  but 
the  Gkneral's.  But,  in  order  that  the  General  might  be 
Enabled  profitably  to  employ  each  individual  member,  as  well 
as  the  collective  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  whole  society, 
it  was  necessary  that  lie  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
his  character,  even  to  its  smallest  peculiarities.  To  insure 
ihiB»  Ignatius  established  special  rules.  Thus,  tegarding 
ihe  admiBsioin  of  (Mtalaatsi  he  aaya : 
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"  Because  it  greatly  oonoerns  Qod's  serrice  to  make  a  cood 
§eIeetion,  dUigence  must  be  used  to  ascertain  the  particmara 
of  their  person  and  calling ;  and  if  the  Superior  who  is  to 
admit  him  into  probation  cannot  make  the  inquiry,  let  him 
employ  from  among  those  who  are  constantly  alx>ut  his  person 
some  one  whose  assistance  he  ma^  use,  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  probationer,  to  live  with  him  and  examine  him; 
some  one  endowed  with  prudence,  and  not  unskilled  in  the 
manner  which  should  be  observed  with  so  many  various  kinds 
and  conditions  of  persons."  ^  In  other  words,  set  a  skillful 
and  prudent  spy  over  him,  to  surprise  him  into  the  betrayal  of 
his  most  secret  thoughts.  Yet,  even  when  this  spy  has  given 
a  tolerably  favorable  report,  the  candidate  is  not  yet  admitted 
— ^he  is  sent  to  live  in  another  house,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  more  thoroughly  scrutinized,  to  know  whether  he  is  fitted 
to  be  admitted  to  probation,  f  When  he  is  thought  suited 
for  the  Society,  he  is  received  into  the  '*  house  of  first  proba* 
tion ; "  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  '^  he  must  open  his  conscience 
to  the  Superior,  and  afterward  make  a  general  confession  to 
the  confessor  who  shall  be  designed  by  the  Superior.  I  But 
this  is  not  all,  for  "  in  every  house  of  probation  there  will 
be  a  skillful  man  to  whom  the  candidate  shall  disclose  all  his 
concerns  with  confidence ;  and  let  him  be  admonished  to  hide 
no  temptation,  but  to  disclose  it  to  him,  or  to  his  confessor,  or 
to  the  Duperior ;  nay,  to  take  a  pleasure  in  thoroughly  mani*' 
festing  his  whole  soul  to  them,  not  only  disclosing  his  defects, 
but  even  his  penances,  mortifications  and  *  virtues.'  §  When 
the  candidate  is  admitted  into  any  of  their  colleges,  he  must 
again  "  open  his  conscience  to  the  rector  of  the  college,  whom 
he  shoula  ffreatly  revere  and  venerate;  as  one  who  holds  the 
place  of  Christ  our  Loitt,  keeping  nothing  concealed  from 
him,  not  even  his  conscience,  which  he  should  disclose  to  him, 
(as  it  is  set  forth  th  the  Examen,)  at  the  appointed  season, 
,  and  oftener,  if  any  cause  require  it ;  not  opposing,  not  con- 
tradicting, nor  showing  an  opini(m,  in  any  case  opposed  to  his 
opinion." 

The  information  thus  collected  regarding  the  tastes,  habits, 

•Coast.  Sode.  JetiL  pan  1,  oap  1, 1 8.        f  OonH.  psrs  1»  eap  ii,  §  1. 
X  OtBst  pars  i,  oap.  iv,  §  6.  |  Oonst.  ptrt  vi,  oap.  i«  i  1. 
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and  indinations  of  every  member,  is  oommanicated  to  the 
General,  who  notes  it  down  in  a  book,  alpbabetically  arranged^ 
and  kept  for  the  purpoee,  in  which  aUo  he  receives  twice  a 
jear  a  detailed  report  upon  every  member  of  the  Society,  he 
from  time  to  time  adds  whatever  seems  necessary  to  com* 
plete  each  delineation  of  character,  or  to  indicate  the  slight- 
est change.  Thus,  the  General  knowing  the  past  and  the 
present  fife,  the  thoughts,  the  desires  of  every  one  belonging 
to  the  Society,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  is  eniJ)led 
always  to  select  the  fittest  person  for  every  special  service. 

But  this  perfect  knowled^  of  his  subordinates'  natures 
would  be  of  but  little  use  to  the  General,  had  he  not  also  an 
absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority  over  diem.  The  Consti- 
tution has  a  provision  for  insuring  this  likewise.  It  declares 
that  the  candidate  '^  must  regard  the  Superior  as  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  must  strive  to  acquire  perfection  in  every  point,  in 
execution,  in  will,  in  intellect ;  doing  what  is  enjoined  with 
all  celerity,  spiritual  joy  and  perseverance ;  persuading  our- 
selves that  everything  is  just ;  suppressing  every  repu^ant 
thought  and  judgment  of  one's  own,  in  a  certain  obedience ; 
o  o  o  o  o  o  and  let  every  one  persuade  himself  that  he  who 
lives  under  obedience  should  be  moved  and  directed,  under 
Divine  Providence,  by  his  Superior,  just  as  if  he  were  a  corpse, 
(perinde  ae  d  cadaver  esiet,)  which  allows  itself  to  be  moved 
and  led  in  any  direction.  And  so  absolutely  is  this  rule  of 
submissive  obedience  enforced,  that  the  Jesuit,  in  order  to  obey 
his  General,  must  not  scruple  to  disobey  God.  The  warnings 
of  ccmsdence  are  to  be  suppressed  as  culpable  weaknesses ;  the 
fears  of  eternal  punishment  banished  from  the  thoughts  as 
superstitious  fancies ;  and  the  most  heinous  crimes,  when 
committed  by  command  of  the  General,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
promoting  the  glory  and  praise  of  God. 

Sam  is,  to  be  sure,  no  lover  of  Jack-Cadeism  in  any  of  its 
forms,  and  regards  the  Bevolutionary  spirit  as  an  instinct  to 
be  carefully  watched,  lest  it  should  fall  into  dangerous  ex-  ' 
tremes ;  but  there  never  has  been  the  time  yet — even  since 
he  dangled  the  Bed  men  by  their  scalp-locks  before  his 
eyes — ^^en  he  did  not  feel  moved  unto  wrath  at  the  hearing 
of  sudi  frightful  lies  as  this  agwnst  God  and  his  children;  and 
so  have  such  lies  thriven  in  his  hand,  that  in  these  latter 
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iajB,  his  fingers  yerily  tingle  to  grip,  sponsors  snd  all,  in 
the  heavy  dutch  of  his  annihilating  anger ! 

What  a  mockery  !  "  The  Jesuit,  in  order  to  obey  his  Gen- 
eral, must  not  scruple  to  disobey  Grod."  "  Crimes,  when  com* 
mitted  by  the  command  of  the  General,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  promoting  the  glory  and  praise  of  God.''  Hideous  mock- 
ery !  While  Sam  stands  still  to  think — to  realize — the  throes 
of  agonized  earth  beneath  his  feet  rock  him  as  if  the  Great 
Mother  were  convulsed  with  sobbing !  A  terrible  story^- 
that  thus  man  should  be  unto  his  brother !  A  more  hideous 
Cain  hath  arisen — ^for  while  that  first  Cain  slew  the  body, 
this  one  hath  slain  the  soul — soul,  sense  and  conscience ! 

Ah!  that  Beverenoe — ^that  sublimest  instinct,  should  be 
thus  abused ! — ^that  the  cold  and  cunning  devices  of  this 
Loyola  Fratricide,  should,  by  artfully  shading  off  this  noble 
fatuity  into  forms,  eadi  seemingly  more  crystallized  and 
perfect  than  the  last,  lead  soul,  mind  and  will  at  last,  into 
the  dizzying  labyrinth  of  Fanaticism,  from  whence,  the  "  in- 
dividual'' never  escapes,  and  where  the  whole  man  is  mur- 
dered! 

"  No  constitution,  declaration,  or  any  order  of  living,  can 
involve  an  obligation  to  commit  sin,  mortal  or  venial,  unlets 
the  ipirit  command  it  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience ;  which  shall  be  done  in  those 
cases  or  persons  wherein  it  shall  be  judged  that  it  will  great- 
ly conduce  to  the  particular  good  of  each,  or  to  the  general 
sidvantage  ;  and,  instead  of  the  fear  of  offense,  let  Sxe  love 
and  desire  of  all  perfection  succeed,  that  the  greater  glory 
and  praise  of  Christ,  our  Creator  and  Lord,  may  follow. 

Sam  IB  no  egoist ;  he  believes  profoundly  in  the  sentiment 
of  modern  "  Protestant "  Christianity ;  but  how  can  that  faith 
which  took  for  its  apostles,  "  men  of  no  account,"  to  be  tiie 
mythical  representatives  of  Freedom,  submit  to  be  the  slaves 
of  those  who  commit  sin,  mortal  or  venial,  **  in  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  or  ••  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience ! " 
Obedience !  to  what  ?  The  command-  of  the  Superior — ^the 
General — ^the  Emperor — ^the  Czar — the  Tyrant  over  soul  as 
well  as  body ;  over  mind  as  well  as  will;  the  despot,  before 
tlie  face  of  whom,  the  swollen  head  of  Caligula  diminishes 
to  a  venr  point  of  infamy,  in  the  story  of  old  Time.  What 
a  thought  for  the  proud  and  self-^Koaed  sons  of  fireedom  to 
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dwell  upon,  '<  just  as  if  it  were  a  earpte  which  allows  iteelf  to 
be  moved  and  led  in  any  direction,  bj  a  single  man  !  Im* 
becile  fatoify!  and  dost  then  dare  to  hope  to  wreak  upon  the 
children  of  Sam,  the  overgrown  curse— the  malignities  of 
which  the  electric  thunders  of  modem  progress,  under  his 
lead,  shall  overcome ! 

It  can  not  be  that  it  is  a  comfortable  creed  for .  Galvinistio 
Protestantism,  this — that  a  mortal  man  is  to  recognized  as 
God !  Tet  it  is  thus  that  the  Jesuit  must  believe,  and  in 
eonformity  with  this  must  act.  We  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  all  the  atrocities  which  had  been  perpetrated  at  .the  oraer 
of  this  other  old  man  of  the  mountain,  who  presents  to  his 
aoents  the  prospects  of  eternal  bliss  as  the  reward  of  their 
obedience. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  Not  content  with  having  thus 
transferred  the  allegiance  of  the  Jesuit  from  his  Grod  to  his 
Creneral,  the  Constitution  proceeds  to  secure  that  allegiance 
from  all  conflict  with  the  natural  affections  or  worldly  inter- 
ests. The  Jesuit  must  concentrate  all  his  desires  and  affec- 
tions upon  the  Society.  He  must  renounce  all  that  is  dear 
to  him  in  this  life.  The  ties  of  family,  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship, must  be  broken.  His  property  must,  within  a  year 
after  his  entrance  into  the  Society,  be  disposed  of  at  the  bid- 
ding oi  the  General;  and  he  will  accomplish  a  work  of 
greater  perfection  if  he  dispose  of  it  in  benefit  of  the  Society. 
And  that  his  better  example  may  shine  before  men,  he  must 
put  away  all  strong  affections  for  his  parents,  and  refrain 
from  the  unsuitable  desire  of  a  bountiful  distribution,  arising 
from  such  disadvantl^^eous  affections.^ 

He  must,  beside,  forego  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
men,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,f  except  such  aa 
his  Superior  shall  permit.  He  shall  not  leave  the  house,  ex- 
cept at  such  times  and  with  such  companions  as  the  Superior 
shaU  allow.  Nor  within  the  house  shall  he  converse,  without 
restraint,  with  any  one  at  his  own  pleasure,  but  with  such 
only  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Superior.:^    Such  was  the 

^Bxamexi,  iv,  §  11 ;  and  Const,  pars  ili,  cap.  i,  §  7-9. 

t  After  his  entranoe  into  the  hojuBe  of  first  probation,  the  Jesuit  is  not 
allonred  either  to  reoeire  or  send  away  an/  letter  whidh  has  not  been  pre. 
viMsly  read  by  his  Saperior. 

t<}0BSt.  pars  iii,  oap.  i,  S  2, 9. 
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•irictness  with  wkidi  these  roles  were  mforoed,  that  Raiids 
Borgia,  Dake  of  Condia,  afterward  <me  of  the  saints  of  the 
Society,  was  at  first  refused  acbnittanoe  into  it,  hecaose  he 
delayed  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  his  dukedom,  and 
refused  to  renoonce  all  interoonrse  with  his  fiunilj ;  and  al« 
thoagh,  \fj  a  sperial  rescsript  from  the  Pope,  he  was  enrolled 
as  a  memher,  Ignatins,  fbr  three  jears,  stemlj  denied  him 
aooess  to  the  house  of  the  community,  where  he  was  not  ad- 
mitted, till  he  had  renonnoed  all  interooorse  with  the  external 
world. 

But  not  only  is  all  friendly  communication  forbidden  to 
the  Jesuit,  hut  he  is  also  placed  under  constant  espionage. 
E(e  is  never  permitted  to  walk  about  alone,  but,  whether  in 
the  house  or  out  of  doors,  is  always  aocompanied  by  two  of 
his  brothers.^  Each  one  of  this  party  of  three  acts,  in  fact, 
as  a  spy  upon  his  two  companions.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  has 
speciat  instruction  from  his  8uperi<v  to  do  so,  but  knowing 
that  they,  as  well  as  himself,  have  been  tauffht  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  inform  the  General  of  every  suspicious  or  peeu* 
liar  expression  uttered  in  their  hearing,  he  is  under  constant 
fear  of  punishment,  should  either  of  them  report  anything 
regarding  the  other  which  he  omits  to  report  likewise.  Hence 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  Jesuit  refrains  from  denouncing  his 
companion.  If  he  does  not  do  so  at  once,  his  sinful  neglect 
becomes  revealed  in  the  confessional,  to  the  special  confessor 
appointed  by  the  Superior. 

Then,  in  order  that  these  members,  so  submissive  in  action 
to  their  General,  should  not  differ  in  opinion  among  them- 
selves, and  so  occasion  scandal  in  the  Catholic  world,  and  to 
oppose  a  uniformity  of  doctrine  to  that  of  the  free  examen 
Of  the  Protestants,  the  Constitution  decrees  as  follows :  ''  Let 
all  think,  let  all  speak,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  thing, 

^  Let  not  any  reader  aeciue  me  of  inaooonM^  on  this  point  upon  the 
ground  that  Jeeoits  aetnally  walk  about  the  streets  in  this  oountry  single, 
or  eren  in  diseoise.  Thej  most  take  notioe  that  every  role  of  the  (x»n- 
stitntion  is  this  elanse— "  Exoept  the  General  order  otherwise,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Society."  It  is  not  **  for  the 
greater  glory  of  Ood,  and  the  benefit  of  the  Society ,"  that  the  Jesuit,  to 
escape  suspicion,  should  go  alone?— that  he  should  be  introduced  into 
your  aunUy  circle  as  a  Protestant  gentleman?— that  he  should,  to  gain 
oar  unsuspecting  donfidence,  enact  the  part  of  your  gay  companion  at 
theaters,  concerts  and  balls?— that  he  should  oouTerse  with  yon  upon  re- 
ligious matters,  beginning  always  by  cursing  the  Pope,  etc.? 
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aooording  to  the  aoostle.  Let  no  contradictory  doctrines, 
therrfore,  be  allovea,  either  by  void  of  moath  or  pnblic  aer* 
monsy  or  in  written  book,  whidi  last  ahall  not  be  published 
without  the  approbation  and  the  consent  of  the  General ;  and 
indeed,  all  difference  of  opinion  regarding  practical  matters 
should  be  avoided.''^  Thus^  no  one  but  the  General  can  ex* 
ercise  the  right  of  uttering  a  single  original  thought  or 
opinion.  It  is  almost  imposnble  to  conoeiire  the  power, 
especially  in  former  times»  of  a  General  haying  at  his  abso- 
lute disposal  such  an  amount  of  intelligences,  will  and 
energies. 

At  a  glance  how  terrible  seems  this  postulate.  "  No  one 
but  the  General  can  esenase  the  right  of  uttering  a  siuj^ 
original  thought  or  qpinion."  How  ludicrous !  a  man-God  I 
the  infallible  mated  with  the  fallible ! 

The  physical  bonds  of  feudalism,  of  absolute  slavery, 
repulsive  as  they  are,  seem  the  merest  silken  ties,  compared 
to  this  monstroQS  despotism,  this  double  tyranny !  What 
then  is  left  of  the  man? — surely  not  the  soul !  It  must  then, 
indeed,  be  a  corpse — ** cadaver" — ^with  a  fearful  realization. 

^ConitpsniiifOapa  |  la. 
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Liiidioiu  euoiing  of  Uie  Jesuits— Death  eztortkms— Sobbery  tad  Bniii  ef 
their  DeTotees  Sosadslflns  soenes  in  the  interior— Life  of  Jesuitism-^ 
IiOjoU  entangled  with  the  "  Sisters  "--Secret  Jesuits. 

But  in  no  part  of  the  Constitntion  is  the  diabolical  canning 
of  the  insidioas  spirit  of  Ijoyola  more  conspicaonsly  exhibited 
than  in  the  rules  he  has  established  oonoeming  wnat  he  calls 
the  WW  of  poverty  and  gratnitoos  performance  of  the  duties 
of  the  sacred  ministry. 

The  discredit  and  hatred  which  weighed  upon  the  dergj 
and  the  monastic  orders  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  osten- 
tations display  of  their  accumulated  wealth  and  to  the  ve- 
nality of  tneir  sacred  ministry.  To  ffuard  against  this  evil, 
l^atius  ordained  that  <*  poverty  should  be  loved  and  main- 
tained as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  religion."  The  Jesuit  was 
forbidden  to  possess  any  property,  either  by  inheritance  or 
otherwise.  He  was  required  to  live  in  an  inexpensive  house, 
to  dress  plainly,  and  avoid  all  appearance  of  being  wealthy. 
The  churches  and  relimous  houses  of  the  order  were  to  be 
without  endowments.  The  coUefles  alone  were  permitted  to 
accept  legades  or  dcmations  tor  the  maintenance  of  students 
and  professors.  No  limit  was  assigned  to  these  gifts,  the 
management  of  which  was  intrusted  entirely  to  the  General, 
with  power  to  appoint  rectors  and  administrators  under  him. 
These  functionaries,  generally  chosen  from  among  the  coadju- 
tors, and  very  rarely  from  the  professed  Society,  although 
debarred  by  their  vow  of  perpetual  poverty  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  smallest  amount  of  property,  are  yet,  by  this 
ingenious  trick,  enabled  to  hold  ana  administer  the  entire 
wiMdth  of  the  Sodety.   We  shall  afterward  see,  and  especially 

am 
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in  the  famons  prooesa  of  Larallette,  in  what  a  large  aenae 
they  understood  the  word  aimnUter.  So  much  for  the  dia- 
plaj  of  wealth.  With  respect  to  the  venality  of  the  sacred 
ministiy,  they  declared  that^^'no  Jesuit  shall  demand  or 
reoeive  pay,  or  alms,  or  remuneration  for  mass,  confessiona, 
sermons,  lessons,  visitations,  or  any  other  duty  which  the 
Society  is  obliged  to  render,  and  to  avoid  even  the  appearance 
of  covetousness,  especially  in  offices  of  piety  which  tne  Society 
discharges  for  the  succour  of  souls,  let  there  be  no  ioofin  the 
church,  into  which  alms  are  generally  put  by  those  who  go 
thither  to  mass,  sermon,  confession,  etc^  Thus  the  Jesuit 
refdses  to  accept  a  few  paltry  sixpences  for  performing  mass, 
or  a  fee  of  some  shillings  per  quarter  for  teaching  boys.  He 
disdains  to  appear  mercenary.  He  would  mu(£  rath^  be 
poor.  Hq  looks  for  no  reward.  Yet  those  little  bc^  whom 
he  instructa  gratuitously  and  with  sudi  affectionate  tender- 
ness that  he  cannot  briuff  himself  to  chaatise  them,  but  must 
have  the  painful  though  necessary  duty  performed  by  some 
one  not  belonging  to  the  Society ;  these  boys,  I  say,  will  be- 
come men,  many  of  them  religious  bigots,  strongly  attached 
to  their  kbid  preceptors,  to  whom  they  will  then  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  mcurred  in  their  voutL 

Alas  for  such  gratitude !  How  many  families  have  had 
cause  to  deplore  it  I  How  many  children  have  been  reduced 
to  beggary  by  it !  How  many  ancient  and  noble  houses  haa 
it  precipitated  from  the  hight  of  affluence  and  splendor  into 
the  depth  of  poverty  and  wretchedness !  Who  can  number 
the  crimes  committed  in  the  madness  of  despair  occasioned  by 
the  loss  of  the  family  inheritance  I  That  the  parent  may 
suffer  a  few  years  less  of  pur^ato^,  the  child  has  been  too 
often  condemned  to  misery  m  Uiis  life,  and  perhaps  to  eternal 
punishment  in  the  next.  But  all  this  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  man  who  has  been  led  thus  to  disregard  one  of  his  most 
sacred  parental  duties,  in  order  to  found  a  Jesuits'  College  or 
endow  a  professorship,  will  be  saved,  because  they  promise 
him :  "  In  every  college  of  our  Sodety  let  masses  be^celebrated 
once  a  week  fareoer^  for  its  founder  and  benefactor,  whether 
dead  or  alive.  At  the  beginning  of  every  month,  idl  the 
priests  who  are  in  the  college,  ought  to  offer  the  same  sacri- 

^  Const  pan  iv,  oi^.  1,  §  1»  ^ 
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fice  for  them;  sad  a  sdemn  masa,  with  a  oommemorattTS 
feast,  shall  be  celebrated  on  the  anniverBary  of  the  donation, 
and  a  wax  candle  oflbred  to  the  donor  or  his  desoendants.'' 
Beside  this,  ''the  donor  shall  have  three  masses  while  aliye, 
and  three  masses  after  his  death,  by  all  the  priests  of  the 
Society,  with  the  prayers  of  aU  its  members ;  so  that  he  is 
made  partaker  <tf  all  the  good  works  which  are  done,  by  the 
grace  of  €k)d,  not  only  in  the  college  which  he  has  endowed, 
bnt  i»  the  whole  Bodety.''^ 

By  sneh  aUnrements  do  these  erafby  priests,  with  diabolical 
canning,  snatch  princely  fortunes  from  the  crednlons  and 
superstitions  beUaTers.  And  so  assidnons  and  sncoessful  were 
tiiey,  cTen  at  the  very  beginning,  that,  only  tiiirteen  years 
after  the  establishment  (a  the  Order,  daring  Loyola's  life- 
time, they  already  possessed  upward  of  a  hundred  coUeges, 
irery  lar^ly  and  ridily  endowed. 

Now,  let  not  my  Protestant  readers  wonder  how  sensible 
men  can  be  induced,  by  such  ephemeral  and  ill-founded  hopes, 
to  disinherit  their  families  to  enrich  these  hypocritical  monks. 
They  must  remember  that  the  Bomish  belieyer  views  these 
matters  in  quite  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  they  see 
them.  Masses  and  prayers  are,  in  his  belief,  not  only  use- 
ful, but  indispensable.  For  lack  of  them  he  would  wri&e  for 
centuries  amid  the  tormenting  fires  of  purgatory,  the  purify- 
ing pains  of  whidi  are  described  by  his  priest,  with  appalline 
eloquence,  as  being  far  more  excruciating  than  those  of  helL 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  his  Church,  eyery  soul  (one  in  a 
million  ^y  excepted)  who  is  not  eternally  damned,  must, 
ere  it  enter  heaven,  pass  a  certain  time  in  this  abode  of  tor- 
ture for  the  expiation  of  its  sins.  And  let  him  not  take 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  his  conscience  does  not  reproach 
him  with  the  commission  of  any  heinous  crime.  The 
cataloCTc  of  sins  by  which  he  may  be  shut  out  from  etemid 
blessedness  is  made  fearfully  long,  and  detailed  with  great 
minuteness.  The  most  upright  and  pious  of  men  must  con- 
demn himself  as  a  presumptuous  sinner,  if  he  for  an  instant 
harbors  the  hope  of  escaping  the  purifying  fire.  So  he  be- 
comes quite  resigned  to  his  tate,  and  all  his  care  in  this  life 
is,  how  to  appease  the  Divine  anger  and  shorten  the  period  of 

•Const  pars  ir,  cap.  16,  §  3. 
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his  eadiiBion  from  lieareiL  This  he  is  taught  to  do— not  hy 
traBting  to  the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  tme 
repentance  which  manifests  itself  through  a  holy  life,  but  bj 
accumulating  on  his  head  hundreds  of  masses  and  millions 
of  days  of  indulgence.  Hence  the  innumerable  masses  and 
prayers  which  he  sends  before  him  during  his  life,  aa  if  to 
forestall  his  future  punishment  and  bribe  the  Diyine  justice. 
And  when  the  terrible  moment  arriyes— that  moment  in 
whickhe  is  about  to  appear  before  the  awful  Judge,  beneath 
whose  searching  eye  his  most  secret  thoughts  lie  baie— when 
trembling  at  the  strict  account  that  is  about  to  be  demanded 
of  him,  ms  fears  represent  to  his  excited  imagination  the  most 
trifling  shortcomings  as  mortal  sina^-when,  with  the  decline 
of  bodily  strength,  his  enfeebled  mind  becomes  more  easily 
worked  upon — ^then  does  his  Jesuit  confessor,  his  generous 
master,  his  kind,  disinterested  friend,  come  to  give  him  the 
last  proof  of  his  eyer-growing  affection !  He  seats  himself 
at  the  bedside,  and,  serpent-Uke,  under  pretense  of  inducing 
him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  he  draws  him  a  fearful  and  impres- 
siye  picture  of  the  torments  which  await  the  damned.  He 
descants  to  him  with  oily  sanctity  upon  the  enormity  of  offend- 
ing the  Divine  Savior,  who  shed  his  precious  blood  to  redeem 
us.  He  terrifies  him  with  the  Almighty's  implacable  ven- 
geance; and  when  his  victim,  choked  with  heart-rending 
agony,  distracted,  despairing  of  his  ultimate  salvation,  is  ready 
to  curse  GKxl  and  set  his  power  and  anger  at  defiance — ^then, 
and  not  till  then,  does  the  Jesuit  relent.  Now  he  raises  in 
the  sufferer's  heart  the  faintest  hope  that  the  Divine  justice 
may  possibly  be  disarmed,  and  mercy  obtained  by  means  of 
masses  and  indulgences.  The  exhausted  man,  who  feels  as 
if  he  were  already  plunged  amid  the  boiling  sulphur  and 
devouring  flames,  grasps  with  a  frantic  eagerness  at  this 
anchiMT  of  salvation ;  ana,  did  he  possess  tenfold  more  wealth 
than  he  does,  he  would  willingly  give  it  all  up  to  save  his 
soul.  It  may  be  that  his  heart,  yearning  with  paternal  affec- 
tion, shrinks  at  the  thought  of  condemmn^  his  helpless  ones 
to  beggary ;  but  nevertheless,  as  if  the  welfare  of  his  family 
was  necessarily  connected  with  his  own  perdition,  and  that  ci 
the  Jesuits  with  eternal  beatitude,  the  family  are  invariably 
•aerificed  to  the  Jesuits. 
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It  is  Botoricras,  that  the  mocit  diabolical  tridcB  liave  been 
resorted  to  in  the  case  of  dying  men  whose  better  judgment 
and  natnnd  sense  of  duty  hare  withstood  snch  pemdioas 
wiles. 

Alas!  the  punishment  of  such  criminal  obstinacy  was 
always  near  at  hand ;  the  sick-chamber  has  been  suddenly 
filled  widi  flames  and  sulphurous  vapor,  as  a  warning  to  the 
impenitent  sinner.  And  if  he  still  resisted,  the  Eru  f^irit 
himself,  in  his  most  frightful  shape,  has  appeared  to  the 
dying  man,  as  if  waiting  for  his  souL  Ah !  one's  hair  stands 
on  end  while  listening  to  such  sacrilegious  maneuvers.  The 
immense  wealth  of  the  Jesuits  has  been  bequeathed  to  them 
by  wills  made  at  the  last  hour  I 

NioGolini,  in  a  note,  gives  us  an  ingenuous  glimpse  into 
the  interior  life  of  certain  of  these  monastic  tralers  in  the 
ignorances  and  superstitions  of  mankind,  which  seems  to 
indicate  them  as  admirably  inclined  toward  certain  recum- 
bent, if  not  death-bed,  experiences  themselves: 

''  In  most  monasteries,  and  more  particularly  in  those  of 
the  Capuchins  and  Beformed,  (Beformati,)  there  begins  at 
Christmas  a  series  of  feasts,  which  continue  till  Lent.  All 
sorts  of  games  are  played,  the  most  splendid  banquets  are 
given,  aui  in  the  small  towns,  above  all,  the  refectory  of  the 
convent  is  the  best  place  of  amusement  for  the  greater  num- 
h&r  of  the  inhabitants.  At  camivab,  two  or  three  very  maff- 
luficent  entertainments  take  place,  the  board  so  profusefy 
spread  that  one  might  imaj^ne  that  Copia  had  here  poured 
f<»rth  the  whole  contents  of  her  horn.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  two  orders  live  by  alms.  The  somber  silence 
of  the  cloister  is  replaced  by  a  confused  sound  of  merry- 
making, and  its  ^oomy  vaults  now  echo  with  other  songs 
than  those  of  the  rsaknist.  A  ball  enlivens  and  terminates 
tiie  feast ;  and,  to  render  it  still  more  animated,  and  perhaps 
to  show  how  completely  their  vow  of  chastity  has  eradicated 
all  their  carnal  appetite,  some  of  the  youn^  monks  appear 
ooquettishly  dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  fair  sex,  and  begin 
the  dance  along  with  others  transformed  into  gay  cavaliers. 
To  describe  the  scandalous  scene  whica  ensues,  would  be  but 
to  disffust  my  readers.  I  will  only  sav,  tiiat  I  have  myself 
often  been  a  spectator  at  such  satumaiia.'' 
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When  Ignatiiifl  was  Uving  at  BMX3eloiia,  he  received  many 
kiBdnesses  and  f aTors  at  the  hand  <tf  a  ladj  called  BoseOa 
Bat  after  he  had  left  this  plaoe^  hk  mind  was  bo  abeorbed 
in  devising  so  many  and  lofty  projects,  that  he  entirely  £or* 
got  her.  She  did  not,  however,  forget  Ignatins.  Hearing 
Zt  his  increasing  sanctity,  of  his  having  become  the  founder 
and  general  of  a  new  Older,  and  *^  being  then  a  widow,  she 
resolved  to  abandon  the  world,  and  live  in  accordance  with 
his  evangelical  counsels,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  Sod* 
eiy.  With  tiiis  pious  resohition,  and  being  joined  in  her 
holy  enterprise  by  two  virtuous  and  noble  Bomon  ladies,  she 
asked  ana  received  from  Paul,  permission  to  embrace  this 
kind  of  life/^  Ignatius  had  the  perception  to  see  that 
these  ladies  would  be  an  incumbrance  to  him  and  his  Order. 
**  Tet  the  gratitude  which  he  owed  to  his  kind  benefactress 
weighed  so  much  upon  his  heart,  that  he  consented  to  receive 
them  under  his  protection."  But  he  soon  had  reason  to  re* 
pent  of  this  act  of  condescension ;  the  annoyance  was  so 
great,  that  he  confessed  himself  Ihat  they  gave  him  more 
trouUe  than  the  whole  community,  because  he  could  never 
get  done  with  them.  At  every  moment  he  was  obliged  to 
resolve  their  strange  questions,  to  allay  their  scrupies,  to 
hear  their  complaints,  or  settle  their  differences  ;f  aad  as, 
notwithstanding  all  his  sagacity,  Ignatius  did  not  fbresee  ai 
wiisA  advantage  women  could  one  day  be  to  the  Order,  he 
applied  to  the  rope  to  be  relieved  of  this  charge,  writing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  following  letter  to  Bosello : 

**YMsraLASLB  Dams  Isabella  Boselu) — My  Mother  and 
my  Sister  in  Jesus  Christ. — In  truth,  I  would  wish,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God,  to  satisfy  your  good  desires,  and  pro- 
cure your  spiritual  progress  hj  keeping  you  under  my 
obedience,  as  you  have  teen  for  some  time  past ;  but  the 
continual  ailments  to  which  I  am  subject,  and  all  my  occu- 
pations which  ocHicem  the  service  of  our  Lord,  or  his  vicM*  on 
earth,  permit  me  to  do  so  no  longer.  Moreover,  being  per- 
suaded, according  to  the  light  ot  mv  conscience,  that  this 
little  Sodety  ought  not  to  t&e  upon  itself,. in  particular,  the 

•H«l7ot,votvii,p.4Sl.  fltaL 
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direction  of  any  womaii  who  mar  be  engaged  to  as  by  tows 
of  obedience  ;  as  I  haTe  folly  declared  to  our  Holy  Father» 
the  Pope,  it  has  seemed  to  me  for  the  greater  gloty  of  Qod, 
that  I  ought  no  longer  to  look  upon  yon  as  my  spiritual 
daughter,  and  only  as  my  godmother,  as  yon  have  been  for 
mamy  years,  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.  Consequently,  for 
the  greater  service,  and  the  greater  honor  of  the  everlasting 
Ooo&ess,  I  give  you,  as  mudi  as  I  ean,  into  the  hands  of 
ihe  sovereign  Poatiff,  in  order  that,  taking  his  judgment 
and  will  as  a  rule,  you  may  find  rest  and  consolation  ht  the 
greater  glory  of  the  Divine  Majesty. — ^At  Borne,  the  first  of 
October,  1649/' 

The  Pope  complied  with  the  request,  and  eaempted  the 
order  from  the  superintendence  rf  women ;  and  Ignatius 
enacted  in  the  Constitutions,  *^  that  no  member  of  the  Soci- 
ety should  undertake  the  care  of  souls,  nor  of  religious,  or 
of  any  other  women  whatever,''  [Loyola's  disciples  thought 
proper  to  differ  tram  him,]  '^  so  as  frequently  to  hear  their 
confessions,  or  give  them  directions,  although  there  is  no  oh- 
jection  to  their  receiving  the  confesskm  of  a  monastery  onoe, 
and  for  a  special  reason.'^ 

Dame  Bosello  and  her  two  companions,  being  deprived  of 
their  smritual  father — not  wishing  to  change  him  for  another, 
so  faitnfnl  were  ihey--desisted  at  once  from  their  pious  un» 
dertaking,  and  for  a  time,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  female 
Jesuits ;  but  about  the  vear  1622,  some  females,  more  med- 
dling than  devoted,  took  upon  themselves  the  task  of  reviv- 
ing the  Institution,  although  they  were  not  authorized  to  do 
so.  Nevertheless,  they  united  into  difierent  communities, 
established  houses  {or  novitiates  and  colleges,  diofie  a  General 

^ Const,  pars  ti,  oap.  ili,  |7*  ^  ^  i^  ma^u  oonftsior  wm,  md  is  stalL 
dssBwd  a  high  txritikm.  Befbre  the  Ck>imeil  of  Trent,  this  priyilege  he- 
longod  to  th«  oroer  of  St  Francis,  nnder  whose  mles  most  of  the  nnns  also 
lire.  The  oondnct  of  those  brothers  and  sisters  was  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
Iiroper  and  soandalom.  Although  the  Francifoaiui  are  now  no  longer  the 
titsuar  oonf)B6a«ra  of  these  nans,  neTertheless  they  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  one  another ;  upon  which  friendship  the  Italians  exercise  their 
satirical  and  sarcastic  wit.  The  confessors  are  now  chosen  hy  the  respeotp 
ivs  bishops,  who  ooafbr  the  honor  upon  their  most  faithful  adherents,  as 
a  rewaia  for  their  servioea.  The  rlyalries  of  those  sainted  women,  and 
their  ingenixras  oontriTanosa  to  engage  the  snkile  of  their  holy  father,  are 
aotorlona  to  erery  one  who  Utss  near  a  oontent 
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tinder  the  name  of  Froposta,  and  made  vows  into  her  hands 
of  perpetual  chastity,  poverty  and  obedience.  Not  being  re- 
Btrdined  by  any  law  of  sednsion,  they  went  from  place  to 
place,  bastling  with  gossip,  and  causing  confusion  and  scan- 
dal throughout  the  Catholic  camp.  The  community  soon 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  lower  Germany,  France,  8pain» 
and  was  especii^y  numerous  in  Italy,  where  it  originated. 

Urban  YIII,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  impose  upon  them 
some  rules  of  disdpline,  by  a  brief  of  tke  21st  of  May,  1631, 
suppressed  them.^ 

Thus  ended  the  society  of  Female  Jesuits  under  this  name 
and  form.  But  another  afterward  sprung  up  in  its  place, 
under  the  appellation  of  Beligieute  du  Sacre  Ooeur^  having 
special  rules  very  like  those  of  the  Jesuits,  under  whose  ab- 
solute directions  they  now  are. 

In  Catholic  countries,  above  all,  in  Franco,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  in  Piedmont  also,  very  many  of  the  highest  rank 
in  society,  send  their  daughters  to  be  educated  in  tiiese  mon- 
asteries. Had  Ignatius  known  what  powerful  auxiliaries 
these  worthy  nuns  were  likely  to  prove  to  his  Order,  he  would, 
in  all  likdihood,  have  borne  with  those  petty  annoyances 
caused  to  him  by  good  dame  Bosello.  Ladies  educated  by 
these  nuns,  bring  into  their  homes  all  those  dissensions  and 
cause  all  those  evils  which  are  so  ably*de8cribed  by  the  French 
profeBSor,  Michelet,  who  lost  his  dbair  the  other  day,  for 
daring  to  attack  these  all-powerful  auxiliaries  of  Napolecm — 
the  Jesuits. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  divided  into  four  classes : 
the  professed,  coadjutors,  scholars,  and  novioes.  There  is 
also  a  secret  fifth  ckiss,  known  only  to  the  General  and  a  few 
fiuthfnl  Jesuits,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  con- 
tributes to  the  dreaded  and  mysterious  power  of  the  Order. 
It  is  composed  of  laymen  of  aU  ranks,  from  the  minister  to 
the  humble  shoe-boy.  Among  the  individuals  composinff 
this  class  are  to  be  found  many  ladies,  who,  unknown  and 
unsuq)ected,  are  more  dangerous  in  themselves,  and  more 
accurate  spies  to  the  Company.  These  are  affiliated  to  the 
Society,  but  not  bound  by  any  vows.  The  Society,  as  a  noble 
and  avowed  reward,  promises  to  them  forgiveness  for  aU 

•Hel70t,T0l.iU,p.49a. 
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their  sins,  and  eternal  blessedness ;  and  as  a  m(Kre  palpable 
mark  of  gratitude,  protects  them,  patronizes  them,  and,  in 
oonntries  where  the  Jesuits  are  powerful,  procures  for  them 
comfortable  and  lucrative  places  under  government,  or  else- 
where. If  this  is  not  sufficient,  they  are  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices in  hard  cash,  according  to  an  article  of  the  Constitution, 
which  empowers  the  General  to  spend  money  on  pertons  who 
win  make  thenmbes  tueful  In  return  for  these  favors,  they 
act  as  the  spies  of  the  Order,  the  reporters  of  what  goes  on 
is  those  classes  of  society  with  which  the  Jesuit  can  not  mix, 
and  serve,  often  unwillingly,  as  the  tools  and  accomplices  in 
dark  and  mysterious  crimes.  Father  Francis  Pellio,  brother 
to  the  famous  Silvio,  in  his  recent  quarrel  with  the  cele- 
brated Gioberti,  to  prove  that  the  Older  is  not  very  deficient 
of  supporters,  as  his  opponent  asserts,  candidly  confesses 
that,  "  the  many  illustrious  friends  of  the  Society,  prelates, 
orators,  learned  and  distinguished  men  of  every  description, 
the  supporters  of  the  Society,  remain  occvU^  and  cbUged  to  be 

Here  is  the  formula  of  the  vow  taken  by  the  ooedjuton  :-^ 
"  L  N.,  promise  Almighty  God,  before  his  Virgin  Mother, 
and  before  all  the  heavenly  host,  and  you,  reverend  father. 
General  of  the  Sodety  of  Jesus,  holding  the  place  of'Qod,  and 
of  your  successors  ;  or  you,  reverend  fother,  Vice-General  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  successors,  holding  the  plaoe 
of  Qody  perpetual  poverty,  chastity  and  obedience,  and  there- 
in, pecvliar  eare  in  the  education  of  botf$,  according  to  the 
maoBor  expressed  in  the  apostolic  letters,  and  in  the  Oonsti* 
tation  of  the  said  Society.  At  Bome,  or  elsewhere,  in  such 
a  place,  day,  month  and  year.'' 

•A.  VinoMiio  Qioboti  Fra  FeUioo  deUa  0«mp«gnia  di  Ges«,pp.86,8e. 
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Xtnstrmif  Doetrlaie  of  PMbablciflnt— Doctrine  of  Biq[ttit«e>tion  ytefttto 
CompdoB  of  tho  OonlbosioniL 

Hatdtq  examined  the  prooesB  by  which  a  man  is  annihi- 
lated and  a  Jesuit  manoiactared,  it  only  remainB  for  ns  to 
glanoe  at  the  **  moral  code''  of  this  holy  company.  This  be- 
oomeB  the  more  neoeesary  that,  even  taking  into  consideration 
all  the  probaMlitieB  of  cormption  to  be  anticipated  as  growing 
oat  of  the  irreepcmBible  ccmtrol  of  many  minds  and  bodies  Ij 
the  sinffle  will  of  one  man — ^the  General — ^who  alone  retains 
the  right  of  willing — ^it  yet  becomes  impossible  for  any  hu- 
man imagination  to  at  once  realize  and  compass  the  enormi- 
ties to  which  this  flagitions  despotism  led«  Enonnities  that 
were  not  merely  consequential  upon  gradual  abuse,  but  were 
ootemporaneous  with  the  **  Constitutions/'  ab  crigi$^  a  part 
and  essential  element  of  the  system  of  Loyola. 

As  the  Order  of  Jesus  had  been  eepemHj  *^  raised  up  by 
God''  to  battle  with  the  austere  doctrines  of  Luther  ana  the 
spiritual  asceticism  of  the  vigilant  CSalvin,  so  it  became  ne* 
cessary  that,  by  what  one  of  their  authorities  calls  **  an  oblig* 
ing  and  accommodating  conduct"  in  the  confessional^  they 
should  court  popularity  in  opposition  to  these  strict  tenets. 

The  great  contest  with  the  Protestants  had  left  among  the 
Boman  Catholics  a  tendency,  a  wish,  we  do  not  say  to  become 
the  better  Christians,  but  to  make  a  greater  display  of  their 
religion.  AU  the  external  practices  of  devotion  which,  in 
their  eyes,  constituted  the  true  believer,  were  more  eagerly 
resorted  to,  and,  above  all,  the  confessional  was  frequented 
with  unprecedented  assiduity*  To  have  a  confessor  exdn- 
sively  for  one's  self,  was  the  surest  sign  of  orthodoxy,  and 
became  as  fashi<Hiable  as  it  is  now  to  have  aboxat  the  opera. 
Sovereigns,  ministers,  courtiers,  noblemen— «very  man,  in 
aS4) 
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abort,  who  had  a  oeriaiii  potitioa  in  aociety,  had  bis  awn 
acknowledged  confessor.  Even  the  mistresses  of  princes  pre* 
tended  to  we  privilege,  and  Madame  de  Pompadour  wiU  prove 
to  her  spiritual  ftoiAd  that  it  is  dangerous  to  oppose  the 
caprices  of  a  favorite.  The  Jesuits  saw  at  once  the  immense 
advantage  they  would  derive  if  ihej  could  enlarge  the  num- 
ber of  their  clients,  especially  among  the  hi^lier  dasses. 
They  were  already,  in  this  particular,  far  advanced  in  the 

{rablic  favor;  they  were  known  to  be  very  indu^nt;  had 
ong  since  obtained  the  privilege  of  absolving  from  those  sins 
which  only  the  Pqie  himself  could  pardon ;  and  Suarez,  their 

nt  theologian,  had  even  attempted  to  introduce  ccmfessioa 
^    Hter,  as  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  way  of  reaching  all 
penitents.^ 

But,  by  this  time,  they  had  made  fearful  progress  in  the 
art  of  flattering  the  bad  passions,  and  winking  at  the  vices 
of  those  who  had  recourse  to  their  ministry,  in  order  to  make, 
as  they  believed,  their  peace  with  God. 

So,  for  example,  if  the  Jesuit  confessor  perceives  that  a 

Eenitent  feels  inclined  to  malce  restituticm  of  ill-gotten  money, 
e  will  certainly  encourage  him  to  do  so,  praise  him  for  his 
holy  resolution,  insist  to  be  himself  the  instrument  of  the 
restitution,- taking  care,  however,  that  it  should  be  known 
again.  But  if  another  person  accuse  himself  of  theft,  but 
show  no  disposition  to  make  restitution,  be  sure  that  the 
Jesuit  confessor  will  find  in  some  book  or  other  of  his  brother 
Jesuits,  some  sophistry  to  set  his  consdenoe  at  rest,  and  per- 
suade him  that  he  may  safely  retain  what  he  has  stolen  from 
his  neighbor. 

The  existence  of  books  .to  which  those  pernicious  maxims 
have  been  consigned,  having  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Jesuits  to  impugn  their  genuineness  in  order  to  exculpate 
their  Society,  they  have  cast  a  reproach  upon  the  teachers  of 
their  own  dburch,  and  even  blaspnemed  Christianity.     "  The 

Jrobableism,''  says  their  historian,  '*was  not  bom  with  the 
esuits ;  at  the  moment  of  their  estabUshment,  probableism 
reigned  in  the  schooWf  And  aeain;  ''Ever  since  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  the  world  had  complained  of  the 

^Ont  ToL  ii,  pa|BO  176.  t^r^^  ▼<^  i^t  psc^  ^^ 
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austerity  of  certain  precepts ;  the  Jesuits  came  to  bring  relief 
from  these  grieyances."  ^ 

But,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
character  of  Jesuitical  morality,  we  shall  lay  before  ihem 
some  of  their  doctrines ;  and  in  doins  so,  ^be  it  observed,)  we 
shall  quote  as  our  authorities  none  out  Jesuit  authors,  and 
such  as  have  been  approved  and  are  held  in  veneration  by  the 
Society. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  confessional,  everything  depends 
upon  the  conception  formed  of  transgression  and  sin.  Now, 
according  to  the  Jesuitical  doctrines,  we  do  not  sin,  unless  we 
have  a  dear  perception  and  understanding  of  the  sin  as  sin, 
and  unless  our  wili  freely  ccmsent  to  it.  f  The  following  are 
the  consequences  which  the  Jesuit  casuists  have  deduced  from 
that  principle : 

**  A  confessor  perceives  that  his  penitent  is  in  invincible 
ignorance,  or  at  least  innocent  ignorance,  and  he  does  not 
hope  that  any  benefit  will  be  derived  from  his  advioe,  but 
rather  anxiety  of  mind,  strife  or  scandaL''  Should  he  dis* 
semble?  Suarez  affirms  that  he  ought;  because,  since  his 
admonition  will  be  fruitless,  ignorance  will  excuse  his  peni- 
tent from  sin.  | 

Altliouffh  he  who,  through  inveterate  habit,  inadvertently 
swears  a  falsehood,  may  seem  bound  to  confess  the  propen« 
aity,  yet  he  is  commonly  excused.  The  reason  is,  that  no 
one  commonly  reflects  upon  the  obligation  by  which  he  ib 
bound  to  extirpate  the  habit ;  o  o  o  ^^^^  therefore,  since 
he  is  excused  from  the  sin,  he  will  also  be  excused  from  coDf- 
fession.  Some  maintain  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  bias* 
phemy,  heresy,  and  of  the  aforesaid  oath,  ^ .  ^  ^  and, 
consequently,  that  such  things,  committed  inadvertently,  are 
neither  sins  in  themselves,  nor  the  cause  of  sins,  and  there* 
fbre  need  not  necessarily  be  confessed.  § 

*Le  mondd  s'tait  plaint  depvlB  I'origine  da  Christianismt  de  I'anstirittf 
d«  certainB  precepts ;  lea  Jesnites  Tenaient  an  eecoiir  de  oei  doleanoef,  eto. 
— XJret.  ToL  iT«  page  60, 

t  BoMmbMim,  apad  Banke,  toL  ii,  page  394. 

t  Antony  Eeoobar.  L,  TheoL  morallif  Tigentl-qnatTor  Bodetatii  Jesa 
Dootaribiu  reaeratns.— Ex.  de  pnnitentia  oh.  tU,  n.  165.  (Losduni,  166S. 
Bd.  Myf .  Brit) 

(Thomas  Tamhourin.  Mtthodni  BzpedltM  Confteeionii.  L.  ii,  eh.  Hi* 
i8,N.28.    ^QcdsBi,  16(».    AatYwepiaa,  1606.    Id.  OoU.  Sioa.) 
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Wherever  tliere  is  no  knowledge  of  wickedness,  there  is, 
also,  of  necessity,  no  sin.  It  is  sufficient  to  have  at  least  a 
oonfosed  notion  of  the  heinonsness  of  a  sin ;  without  which 
knowledge,  there  would  never  bo  a  flagrant  crime.  For  in* 
stance,  one  man  kills  another,  believing  it  indeed  to  be 
wrong,  but  conceiving  it  to  be  nothing  mcNre  than  a  trifling 
fault.  Such  a  man  does  not  matly  sin,  because  it  is  knowt 
edge  only  which  points  out  the  wickedness  or  the  grossness 
of  it  to  the  will.  Therefore,  criminality  is  only  imputed 
according  to  the  measure  of  knowledge. 

If  a  man  commit  adultery  or  suidde,  reflecting,  indeed, 
but  still  very  imperfectly  and  superficially,  upon  the  wicked* 
ness  and  great  sinfulness  of  those  crimes,  however  heinous 
may  be  the  matter,  he  still  sins  but  slightly.  The  reason 
is,  that  as  a  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  is  necessary  to 
constitute  the  sin,  so  is  a  full  dear  knowledge  and  reflection 
necessary  to  constitute  a  hdnous  sin.  And  thus  I  reason 
with  Yasquez :  In  order  that  a  man  may  freely  sin,  it  is 
necessary  to  deliberate  whether  he  sins  or  not.  But  he  ^Is 
to  deliberate  upon  the  moral  wickedness  of  it,  if  he  does  not 
reflect,  at  least  by  doubting,  upon  it  during  the  act ;  there- 
fore, he  does  not  sin,  unless  he  reflects  upon  the  wickedness 
of  it  It  is  also  certain  that  a  full  knowledge  of  sudi  wick- 
edness  is  required  to  constitute  a  mortal  sin.  For  it  would 
be  unworthy  the  goodness  of  Qod  to  exclude  a  man  from 
glory,  and  to  reject  him  forever,  fcnr  a  sin  on  which  he  had 
not  fully  deliberated;  but  if  reflection  upon  the  wickedness 
of  it  has  only  been  partial,  deliberaticm  has  not  been  com- 
plete ;  and  therefore  the  sin  is  not  a  mortal  sin.^ 

The  practical  consequences  of  this  doctrine  have  been  ad* 
mirably  represented  by  Pascal,  in  his  lumpiest  vein  of  irony. 
'*  Oh,  my  aear  sir,"  says  he  to  the  Jesuit,  who  had  exposed 
to  him  the  aforementioned  doctrine,  "  what  a  blessing  this 
will  be  to  some  persons  of  my  acquaintance !  I  must  posi* 
tively  introduce  them  to  you.  Ton  have  never,  perhf^,  in 
all  your  life,  met  with  people  who  had  fewer  sins  to  account 
for.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  think  of  God  at  all ;  their 
vices  have  got  the  better  of  their  reason ;  they  have  never 
known  either  their  weakness  or  the  physician  who  can  curs 

^9wtfst  d»  BlkodM.    PIfpat.  Theologto  SoholMtiMa,  tem.  t    DIs.  xi, 
qasM.  si,  we.  1  ftad  3,  aad  DiSi  i,  q.  iii,  sml  2,  |SL    (LagSmaA.  I4in> 
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it ;  ihqr  have  never  thought  of  *  deuring  the  health  of  their 
goal/  and  still  less,  of  *  praying  to  God  to  bestow  it/  so  that, 
aooording  to  M.  Lemoine,  they  are  still  in  the  state  of  baptis- 
mal innocence.  They  have  *  never  had  a  thought  of  loving 
Grod,  or  of  being  contrite  for  their  sins  /  so  that,  according 
to  Father  Annat,  they  have  never  committed  sin  through  the 
want  of  charity  and  penitence.  Their  life  is  qpent  in  a 
perpetual  round  of  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  in  the  course  <^ 
which  they  have  not  been  interrupted  by  the  slightest  re- 
m<H*8e.  These  excesses  had  led  me  to  imagine  that  their 
perdition  was  inevitable ;  but  you,  father,  inform  me  that 
these  same  excesses  secure  their  salvation.  Blessings  on 
yon,  my  good  father,  for  this  new  way  of  justifying  people ! 
Others  prescribe  painful  austerities  for  healing  the  soul,  but 
you  show  that  souls  which  may  be  thought  desperately  dis- 
eased,  are  in  quite  good  health.  What  an  excellent  device 
for  being  happy,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next !  I  had 
always  supposed  that  the  less  a  man  thought  of  God,  the 
more  he  sinned;  but  from  what  I  see  now,  if  one  ooulj^  only 
succeed  in  bringing  himself  not  to  think  of  God  at  all, 
everything  would  dq  pure  with  him  in  all  time  coming. 
Away  with  your  hal^and-half  sinners,  who  retain  some 
sneiaking  afibction  for  virtue !  They  will  be  damned,  every 
soul  of  them.  But  commend  me  to  your  arrant  sinners-^ 
hardened,  unalloyed,  out-and-out,  thorough-bred  sinners. 
Hell  is  no  place  for  them ;  they  have  cheated  the  devil,  by 
sheer  devotion  to  his  service.^' 

But  if  you  are  not  such  an  arrant,  hardened  sinner  but 
that  your  conscience  warns  you  of  your  guilt,  then  come  to 
the  doctrine  of  probability,  the  A  B  C  of  the  Jesuitical  code 
<^  morality,  whidi  will  set  your  troublesome  conscience  at 
rest    Listen  I 

''  The  true  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  follow 
the  more  probable  but  less  safe  opinion,  o  p  o  ]jiq^  gig^ 
that  the  less  safe  may  be  followed,  when  there  is  an  equality 
of  probability. 

^*  I  a^ree  in  the  opinion  of  Henriquez,  Yasqueas,  and  Peres, 
who  maintiun  that  it  is  sufficient  for  an  inexperienced  and 
unlearned  man  to  follow  the  opinion  which  he  thinks  to  be 

ofn  qpoiing  ptaoal,  m  make  «ae  ^  the  trftnaUOoa  of  Dr.  M'CrU,  to 
the  author's  mssaiBglwtter  than  wecosJddow   P.107. 
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probable,  becanse  it  is  maintained  by  good  men  who  are 
yersed  in  the  art ;  although  that  opinion  maj  be  neither  the 
more  safe,  nor  the  more  common,  nor  the  more  probable. 

''  Sotos  thinks  that  it  woald  be  very  tronblesome  to  a  peni- 
tent, if  the  priest,  after  having  heard  his  confession,  should 
send  him  bade  without  absolution,  to  confess  fomself  again  to 
another  priest,  if  he  could  absolve  him  with  a  safe  conscience 
against  his  own  (the  priest's)  opinion ;  especially  when  another 
priest  might  not,  perhaps,  be  readily  found  who  would  believe 
the  opinion  of  the  penitent  to  be  probable. 

"  It  may  be  ask^  whether  a  ccmfessor  may  give  advice  to 
a  penitent  in  opposition  to  his  own  opinion.;  or,  if  he  should 
think  in  any  case  that  restitution  ought  to  be  made,  whether 
he  may  advise  that  the  opinion  of  others  may  be  followed, 
who  maintain  tihat  it  need  not  be  made  ?  I  answer  that  he 
lawfully  may  o  o  o  o  o  o  because  we  may  follow  the  opinion  of 
another  in  his  own  practice,  and  therefore  he  may  advise 
another  person  to  follow  it.  Still  it  is  better  in  giving  ad- 
vice always  to  follow  the  more  probable  opinion  to  which  a 
man  is  ever  accustomed  to  adhere,  especially  when  the  advice 
is  given  in  writing,  lest  contradiction  be  discovered.  It  is 
also  s(Hnetimes  expedient  to  send  the  consulting  person  to 
another  doctor  m*  confessor  who  is  known  to  hold  an  opinion 
£ftvorable  to  the  inquirer,  provided  it  be  probable.^ 

"  Without  respect  of  persons,  may  a  judge,  in  order  to 
favor  his  friend,  decide  according  to  any  probable  opinion, 
while  the  question  of  right  remams  undecided? 

''If  the  judge  should  think  each  opinion  equally  probable, 
for  the  sake  of  his  friend,  he  may  lawfully  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  the  opinion  which  is  more  favorable  to  the  in- 
terests of  that  friend.  He  may,  moreover,  with  the  intent 
to  serve  his  friend,  at  one  time  judge  according  to  one  opinion, 
and  at  another  time  according  to  the  contrary  opinion,  pro- 
vided, only,  that  no  scandal  result  from  the  decision.f 

"  An  unbeliever  who  is  persuaded  that  his  sect  is  probable, 
although  the  opposite  sect  may  be  more  probable,  would 

o  John  of  Salas.  IMspatationam  R.  P.  Joaniiis  de  Salas,  e  Soo.  JeBo.  in 
primam  MeimdaB  D.  ThomtB,  torn  1,  tr.  8,  tee.  7, 9,  N.  74»  83.  (Barcinono, 
1607.    Ed.  BiM.  Arch.  Cant.  Lftmb.)  ' 

fChrogory  of  Valentia.  Commontarioram  Theologioomm,  torn  iii,  die  t, 
quMf  7,  ptmet  W.    (LnteiUB  Parisiomm,  1600.    Ed.  €k>U.  Sion.) 
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oertainlj  be  obliged,  at  the  point  of  death,  to  embrace  the  troA 
faith,  which  he  thiiAs  to  be  the  more  probable  »  o  o  o  o  g^^^ 
except  under  such  circumstancea,  he  would  not  ^  ®  *  **  ^  ®  Add 
to  this,  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  so  sublime,  and  the 
Christian  morals  so  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  flesh  and  blood 
that  no  greater  probability  whatever  may  be  aooonnted  snJBSr 
cient  to  enforce  the  obligation  of  believing.^ 

**  Indeed,  while  I  perceive  so  many  different  opinions  main* 
tained  upon  points  connected  with  morality,  I  think  that  the 
Divine'  Providence  is  apparent ;  for  in  diversity  of  opinions, 
the  yoke  of  Christ  is  easily  borne.f 

^A  confessor  may  absolve  penitenta,  according  to  the 
probablo  opinion  of  the  penitent,  in  (opposition  to  his  own, 
and  is  even  bound  to  do  so. 

''Again,  it  is  probable  that  pecuniary  oompensalion  may 
be  made  for  defamation;  it  is  also  probable  that  it  can 
not  be  made.  Hay  I,  the  defamed,  exact  to-day  pecuniary 
compensation  from  my  defamer,  and  to-morrow,  and  even  on 
the  same  day,  may  I,  the  defamer  of  another,  refuse  to 
compensate  with  money  for  the  reputation  of  whidi  I  have 
deprived  him?<»<><>^'>I  affirm  that  it  is  lawful  to  do  at 
pleasure  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

'*  Those  Ignorant  confesscM^  are  to  be  blamed  who  always 
think  that  they  will  do  well  in  obliging  their  penitents  to 
make  restitution,  because  it  is  at  all  times  more  safe."t 

By  this  abominable  doctrine  the  confessors  were  made  to 
answer  yes  or  no,  as  might  be  most  affreeaUe  to  their  peni- 
tents; and  these  might  oblige  the  ooi^ssor  to  absolve  them 
of  their  sins  if  they  only  themselves  believed  that  they  were 
not  sins.  Imagine  what  an  arrant  knave  the  person  indined 
to  do  evil  must  have  become,  when  to  the  firm  belief  that 
the  absolution  of  the  confessor  cleanses  from  all  crimes,  was 
superadded  the  certainty  that  this  confessor  must  absolve 
him  almost  according  to  his  own  wishes.  We  shudder  to 
thidk  of  it. 

^  Thomas  Sanches.  Opus  Morale  in  PTflBoepta  Deoalogi.  li.  ii,  e.  i,  N.  6. 
(Venetisif,  1614.    Antuerpis,  1624.    Ed.  Coll.  8ion^ 

t  Antony  Esoobar.  UniTentB  Theologe  Moralis  KtcepUorea  sbKpie  Hto 
Santentl,  necnon  Problematica  Disquisitionefl,  torn,  i  L.  sect,  i,  ds  eonsa  «. 
2,N.  18.    ^Qgdnni,  1662.    Ed.  BibL  Aoad.  Cant.) 

t  Simon  da  Unaa  Proposituma  diotte  dana  to  oolUgs  dea  J^qUm  d' 
Amiane.    Da  pnM^.    Deeal  o.  i,  art  4. 
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The  doctrine  of  equivocatioii  oame  in  aid  of  that  of  proV 
ableiBHL  By  the  former,  aooording  to  Sanches,  ''  it  is  per- 
mitted to  use  ambiguous  terms,  leading  people  to  understand 
them  in  a  di£Perent  sense  from  that  in  which  we  understand 
them/'^  '^  A  man  may  swear/'  aecording  to  the  same  author, 
'*  that  he  never  did  such  a  thing  (though  he  actually  did  it), 
meaning  within  himsdf  that  he  did  not  do  so  on  such  a  day 
or  before  he  was  bom,  or  understanding  any  oUier  such  dr- 
cumstances,  while  the  woriB  which  he  employs  have  no  such 
sense  as  would  discover  lus  meaning/'f  And  Filiutius  proves 
that  in  so  speaking  one  does  not  even  lie,  because,  says  he, 
it  is  the  intention  ^t  determines  the  quality  of  the  action ; 
and  one  maj  avdid  falsehood,  if,  after  saying  aloud,  I  swear 
tiiat  I  have  not  done  that,  he  add  in  a  low  voice,  tchday;  or, 
after  saying  aloud,  I  swear,  he  interposes  in  a  whisper,  that 
I  say,  and  then  continue  aloud,  that  I  have  dcme  Uiat,  and 
this  is  telling  the  tmth.^' 

With  mental  reservation  and  probaUeism,  they  have  sanc- 
tioned all  sorts  of  crimes.  The  varlet  misht  help  his  master 
to  commit  rape  or  adultery,  provided  he  So  not  Uunk  of  the 
sin,  but  of  tne  profit  he  may  reap  from  it — so  says  father 
Bauny.  If  a  servant  think  his  salary  is  not  an  adequate 
compensation  for  services,  he  may  help  himself  to  some  of 
his  master's  property  to  make  it  equal  to  his  pretensioiui — so 
teaches  the  same  father.  You  may  kill  your  enemy  for  a 
box  on  the  ear,  as  Escobar  asserts  in  the  following  words : 
'^  It  is  perfectly  right  to  kiU  a  person  who  has  given  us  a 
box  on  the  ear,  although  he  should  run  away,  provided  it  is 
not  done  through  hatred  or  revenge,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  giving  occasion  to  murders  of  a'gross  kind  and  hurtful  to 
society.  And  the  reason  is,  that  it  is  as  lawful  to  pursue 
the  thief  that  has  stolen  our  honor,  as  him  that  has  run 
away  with  our  property.  For,  although  your  honor  can  not 
be  said  tx)  be  in  the  hands  of  your  enemy  in  the  same  sense 
as'  your  goods  and  chattels  are  in  the  hands  of  the  1ft ief, 
still  it  may  be  recovered  in  the  same  way — by  showing 
proofs  of  greatness  and  authority,  and  thus  acquiring  the 
esteem  of  men.    And,  in  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  certain  that 

•  ThomM  Tambmin.    Explioatio  Deotlogi,  L.  i,  o.  iii,  §  ^i  N.  16.    (Lue- 
diiia,1669.    Lufldiuii,  1665.    Sd.  ColL  Ston.) 
tOp.lfor.  p.  2. 
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the  man  who  has  received  a  buffet  oq  the  ear  is  held  to  %s 
nnder  dis^raoe  nntil  he  has  wiped  off  the  insult  with  the 
blood  of  his  enemy?" 

In  short,  yon  may  be  a  frandulent  bankrapt,  thief,  assassin, 
profligate,  impious  atheist  even,  with  a  safe  oonsdenoe,  pro- 
vided always  yon  confess  to  a  Jesuit  confessor.  It  is  doubt- 
less, in  this,  that  we  are  to  see  the  efiScagr  of  that  miracolous 
fift,  which  we  read  at  page  IS,  Loyola  had  received  from 
eaven,  and  transmitted  to  his  sncoesscffs — the  gift  of  heal- 
ing troubled  consciences ;  and  this  is  even  boldly  asserted  by 
themselves.  In  the  Imn^  prinii  JShecuUj  S.  iii,  ch.  8,  are 
words  to  this  effect :  *'  WiUi  tne  aid  of  pious  finesBet  and  h<dy 
artifice  of  devotion,  crimes  may  be  expiated  now^cnlays,  alao' 
nus,  with  more  joy  and  alacrity  than  they  were  committed 
in  former  days;  and  a  great  many  people  may  be  washed 
fran  their  stains  almost  as  cleverly  as  they  contracted  them." 
After  this  quotation,  we  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with  any 
mors  regarding  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  on  sodal  duties. 
We  only  beg  of  him,  in  order  that  he  may  well  understand 
all  the  enormity  of  these  doctrines,  to  look  at  them  from  the 
point  of  view  o[  the  Papists,  who  consider  the  confossiontd  j 

as  the  only  way  of  salvation,  and  who  blindly  obey  their 
spiritual  &ther8,  especially  if  they  flatter  their  passions,  and  j 

promise  lliem  paraoise  as  the  reward  of  their  vices. 


M 
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OHAPTXK    ZZIII. 

Die  iaternal  JMvit— S«in'i  ptriTato  opiiuoii  of  tbe  MilorMl  Jesuit,  ladde 
and  out— Comptiotta  of  the  MiseioiiB— Heathenina  ont-hoAthened  in 
IndU. 

Birr  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  internal  Jesuit;  the  en«* 
tire  stn^ore  of  the  incarnated  machine,  with  all  its  hideous 
enginery  of  evil,  has  been  revealed  to  us ;  let  us  now  regard 
him  as  the  external  man,  historically  as  holding  his  place 
among  the  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

That  brotherhood  to  which  he  alone  has  proven  himself  the 
monstrous  recreant ;  that  brotherhood  against  whidi  his  fratri- 
cidal malice  has  perpetually  wielded  the  assassin's  weapcm 
beneath  the  assassin's  doak ;  that  brotherhood  against  which 
this  Jesuit  Judas  has  betrayed  with  the  kiss,  and  {<yc  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  too ;  that  brotherhood,  unto  the  griev- 
ous oppressing  of  which,  he,  with  the  accursed  mark  of  CSain, 
lieneaui  the  whitewash  on  his  brow,  has  ever  abetted  the  ty- 
rant and  oppressor,  upholding  with  a  sanctimonious  unction, 
the  bloated  arm  of  massacre,  whose  carnivals  have  been  St 
Bartholomew's  days ;  whose  spiritual  ecstatidsms  have  been  in 
the  debauchment  of  the  consaeuces  of  kings  and  queens,  and 
the  ravishment  of  provinces  and  of  nations ;  whose  darling 
pieties  have  been  death-bed  triumphs  over  dotard  superstition ; 
whose  chiefest  fflory  is  in  having  been  extirpated,  as  a  slow  and 
silent  fungus  from  the  bosom  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  at 
one  time  or  another ;  and  then  with  the  indestructible  vital- 
ity of  evil,  to  have  forced  its  cancerous  roots  to  sprout  ag»in 
through  the  old  ckatrioe ;  whose  greatest  honor  is  to  have 
grown  &t,  and  flourished  apace,  battening  upon  the  juices 
of  that  offal  of  ignoranoay  up(m  whidi  it  nas  nourished 
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mankind,  as  the  ant  feeds  its  apMde,  that  it  may  live  upon 
its  mUk. 

To  be  sure,  the  ant  drinks  the  milk  of  another  insect,  yet 
it  is  of  a  different  race ;  but  yon,  amiable  Jesuit,  have  in- 
dulged a  cannibal  pro^^livity  for  the  milk  of  your  own.  Out- 
heroding  Herod,  out-vulturing  the  vulture,  ye  have  preyed 
upon  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  The  spiritual  carrion  on 
wnich  ye  gloat,  has  been  a  decay  within  the  moral  atmo- 
sphere which  the  exhausting  suction  of  your  vampire  presence 
has  produced ;  and  ye  have  ftane  about  among  the  nations, 
rejoicing  in  your  rags,  your  lank,  cadaverous  fingers,  with 
their  filthy  nails  resembling  moat  the  ghoul  that  digs  ai 
chamels. 

And  yet,  ye,  the  assassins  of  kings,  the  conspirators  against 
the  peace  of  nations,  familiars  of  poison,  of  the  "<£igger 
and  the  rope,'^  ye  have  set  up  to  nave  been,  forsooth,  the 
mild  conservators  of  learning,  tne  intelligent  disseminators 
of  its  luminous  rays  to  the  benighted  regions  of  paganism* 
Your  boast,  vour  vaunt  has  been,  that  ye  alone  have  carried 
light  into  the  dark  places ;  that,  under  the  inspiration  (£ 
your  diabolical  motto,  ad  ma^am  dd  ghriam^  the  arts  have 
been  protected,  letters  encouraged,  and  all  the  subordinate 
conditions  of  civilization  advanc^  '^  Ad  majoram  gbrutm" 
Loyola!  and  the  **  Company  of  Jesus''  is  the  true  interpre- 
tation. 

That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  hideous  myth,  we 
will  take  their  own  authorities,  auoting  from  the  origin  of 
Jesuit  Missions.  After  the  deatn  of  Xavier,  who  was  their 
first  missionary  to  India,  and  who  also  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  self-deluded  **  Knight-errant  or  an  idea,"  plausible 
and  imposing  enough  in  itself,  we  find  that  the  society  le- 
asserta  its  legitimacy  in  his  soocessor. 

The  man  who,  after  Xavier,  had  the  greatest  success  in 
India,  but  who  also  perverted  the  character  of  the  mission, 
and  introduced  the  most  abominable  idolatry,  was  Father 
Francis  Nobili.  He  arrived  in  Madura  in  1606,  and  mm 
surprised  that  Christianity  had  made  so  little  progress  in  so 
long  a  time,  which  he  attributed  to  the  strong  aversion  which 
the  Indian  had  for  the  European,  and  to  the  fact  that  tilie 
Jesuits,  having  addressed  themselves  more  especially  to  the 
Pariahs,  had  caused  Christ  to  be  ccmsidered  as  the  Pariah's 
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QidP  He  therefore  reeolfed  to  play  the  part  of  «  HindoD 
and  a  Brahmin.  After  hating  leaned*  with  wonderf al  faeil- 
hj,  their  rites,  their  manners,  and  their  langaage,f  he  gava 
himself  ont  as  a  Saniassi,  a  Brahmin  of  the  fourth  and  most 
perfect  class ;  and  with  imperturbable  in^udenee,  he  asserted 
that  he  had  ccnne  to  restore  to  them  the  fourth  road  to  truth, 
whidi  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  many  thousands  of 
jears  befcnre.  He  submitted  to  their  penanoes  and  observ- 
ances, which  were  very  painful ;  abstained  from  everything 
that  had  life*  sudi  as  fisn,  flesh,  eggs  ;X  respected  their  pre* 
jndioes,  and,  above  all,  iJie  maintenance  of  the  distinetion'cf 
classes.  It  was  forbidden  the  catediumen  Pariah  to  enter 
the  samo  church  with  the  Sodra  cr  Brahmin  converts, 
ill  this  was  the  beginning  of  those  heathen  ceremoDjes 
and  superstitions  witii  which  the  Christian  religion  was 
contaminated 

Great  care  was  taken  by  these  Soman  Saniassi  that  they 
might  not  be  taken  for  Feringee8,§  and  still  greater  care  not 
to  hurt  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos.  We  might  multiply 
quotations  ocZ  infinitum,  to  prove  our  assertions,  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  two,  "  Our  whole  attention,"  writes 
Father  de  Bourges,  ^*  is  taken  up  in  our  endeavor  to  conceal 
from  the  people  that  we  are  what  they  call  Feringees ;  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  this  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  our  sucoess."||  And  Father  Mauduit  writes: 
'*  The  catechist  of  a  low  caste  can  never  be  employed  to 
teach  Hindoos  of  a  caste  more  elevated.  The  Brahmins  and 
the  Sudras,  who  form  the  principal  and  most  numerous  castes, 
have  a  far  greater  contempt  for  the  Pariahs,  who'  are  be- 
neath them,  than  princes  in  Europe  can  feel  for  the  scum  of 
the  people.  They  would  be  dishonored  in  their  own  country, 
and  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  caste,  if  ever  they  lis- 
tened to  the  instructions  of  one  whom  they  look  upon  as 
infamous.  We  must,  therefore,  have  Pariah  catechists  for 
the  Pariahs,  and  Brahminical  catechists  for  the  Brahmins, 
which  causes  us  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.     Some  time  ago, 

0  Bankers  Hiat.  of  the  Popes,  toI.  ii,  p.  281.    EngUsK  translation, 
f  JuTencius'  Hist  8oc  Jesn^pars  t.  tome  U,  Ub.  x?iii. 

1  Lettres  Edif.,  tome  z,  p,  824. 

{  Fringe  was  the  name  giTcn  bj  tlM  Hiadeos  to  the  PbrtngsMt. 
II  Lettres  Edit,  tottsxzi,  p.  77. 
18 
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a  catechist  from  the  Madura  mionon  begsed  me  to  go  to 
Pooleour,  there  to  baptize  some  Pariah  catedmmens,  and  to 
confess  certain  neophytes  of  that  caste.  The  fear  tiiat  the 
Brahmins  and  Sudras  might  come  to  learn  the  step  I  had 
taken,  and  thence  look  upon  me  as  infamous,  and  unworthy 
ever  of  holding  any  intercourse  with  them,  hindered  me 
from  going.  The  words  of  the  holy  apostle  Paul,  which  I 
had  r^  that  morning  at  mass,  determined  me  to  take  this 
resolution — ^  Givi^  no  offense  to  any  one,  that  your  nuni»- 
try  might  not  be  blamed.'  (2  Cor.  vi,  8.)  I  therefore  made 
these  poor  people  gp  to  a  retired  nlaoe,  about  three  lesj^^es 
£rom  here,  where  I  myself  joined  them  during  the  ni^ht, 
and  with  the  meet  careful  preoautmai-and  there  I  baptized 
nine.'**  ^  ->,,^^ 

•UttarafEdif.,^om.z,pp.248-ML  ^ 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

Jesuit  Oppression— Their  Policy  in  Foreign  Missions— Their  Benefioenoe 
toward  the  primitiTe  Baoes  of  Ameorica— Death  of  the  Inoendiary,  Woli^ 
the  Jesuit  Priest. 

Wb  ha^e  here  a  fair  spedmen,  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jesnit  miBsionary  has  conserved 
and  enlightened  the  barharons  nations  of  the  old  world; 
we  will  now  famish  some  few  examples  of  his  enlightening 
processes  in  the  New  World.  It  seems  that  unlucky  Para- 
gnay  was  the  first  country  set  apart  for  the  special  ministrar 
tions  of  this  most  hdy  Order.  It  was  deliberately  designed 
hj  their  crafty  and  politic  General,  Acquiviva,  to  erect  this 
noble  country  into  a  Jesuit  principality,  which  was  to  be  a 
sort  of  p^ial  colony,  to  which  the  more  worthless  lazaroni 
of  the  CMer  might  be  consigned  in  a  Idnd  of  "  honorable 
exile,"  as  we  suppose,  as  the  monks  of  other  orders  who  had 
accompanied  the  CJonquestadors  under  the  Fizarros,  had 
<n>enly  instigated  them  to  the  perpetration  of  every  conceiv- 
able outrage  and  cruelty  upcm  the  helpless  nations,  it  be- 
came the  policy  of  the  cunning  J^uits,  in  conformity  with 
tiieir  unvarying  course,  to  compdi  as  strong  a  contrast  as  pos- 
sible with  their  brother  monks,  by  their  own  conduct  toward 
these  people ;  they  therefore  became  marvelously  god-like 
and  beneficent  in  their  relations  to  them,  showering  them 
with  blessings,  and  with  presents  on  all  occasions,  until  the 
hearts  of  a  simple  people  were  won  ^as  to  the  use  they  made 
of  them  when  won,  we  shall  proceed  to  relate  historically 
ooDoeminff  the  **  reductions,"  as  they  were  called  in  Para- 
guar,  and  **  Missions,"  as  they  were  known  further  north. 

To  kem  these  people  in  a  state  of  dependence  and  sub- 
mission, the  Jesmts  W  seduded  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
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world.  No  individaal  conid  leave  ihe  Bedaction  withoat  per- 
mission, and  no  European  was  allowed  to  visit  these  Bedao- 
tions  nna(xx)nipanied,  or  to  have  free  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  The  knowledge  of  any  other  than  the  native 
language  was  altogether  banished,  and  aversion  and  preju- 
dices against  the  Europeans  as  carefully  cherished  as  in 
ancient  Egypt. 

'^  Nor  were  the  Beduciions  left  unprotected  a^nst  thepo^^ 
sible  attacks  of  foreign  enemies.  All  able-bocQed  men  were 
drilled  to  arms,  and  formed  into  a  militia,  having  its  regu* 
lations,  its  o£Bicers,  its  arsenal,  its  artilleiy,  its  ammunition. 
The  ofBoers  were  chosen  by  the  soldiers ;  the  armft  and  am- 
munition, not  excepting  the  cannon,  were  manufactured  in 
the  Seduction,  always  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuits.  On  the  afternoon  of  every  Sunday,  and  other  holi- 
days, the  militia  assembled  and  executed  military  exerasea 
and  evolutions.  When  that  militia  was  called  ibrth  for  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  king,  they  had  always  at  their  head, 
and  among  their  ranks,  Jesuits,  who  prevented  all  oontftet 
with  other  Indians,  or  with  Europeans,  and  who  answered 
for  their  virtue  before  Gtxl,  as  the  Indians  answered  for  thdr 
courage  before  men."^  Nor,  indeed^  did  ihey  fiiil  in  their 
duty  when  an  occasion  presented  itself.  Tribes  of  savages 
often  attacked  tiie  Beductions,  but  were  met  with  undoubted 
courage,  and,  generally  speaking,  were  repulsed  after  sus- 
taining severe  Toss. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Jesuits  dierished  among  the 
people  distrust  and  aversion  toward  strangers,  they,  tm  the 
other  hand,  diligently  inculcated  the  exercise  of  honnitalitj 
and  friendship  among  the  different  Beductions.  On  the 
great  festival  days,  and  especially  on  the  day  of  the  natron 
saint  of  any  Beduction,  the  neighboring  ones  went  tnither 
in  solemn  procession,  and  were  received  with  all  possibfe 
marks  of  love  and  friendship. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  tlie  dvil  government  of  the  Bedno- 
tions,  and  of  the  kind  of  life  led  by  ihe  inhabitants.  OUec- 
tions  and  reproaches,  and  perhaps  not  always  unfounded, 
have  been  raised  against  sik^  a  system.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bednctbns  were  low  and  alyeet 
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daves,  led  en  by  the  flooarge,  deprived  eTen  of  the  facoltj 
of  thinking,  and  confined  in  a  perpetual  impriaonmenti 
thoogh  within  a  large  epaoe.  Quinet,  with  perhaps  room 
eloquence  than  reason,  exidaiinB,  **  Are  we  sure  that  it  (Par« 
aguay)  contains  the  germ  of  a  great  empire  ?  Where  is 
the  sign  of  life?  Everywhere  else,  indeed,  one  hears  at 
least  the  squalling  of  the  child  in  the  cradle ;  here,  I  fear, 
I  confess,  that  so  mmch  silence  prevailing  in  the  same  place 
for  three  ages,  is  hat  a  bad  sign,  and  that  the  regime  which 
can  so  quietly  enervate  virgin  nature,  can  not  be  any  other 
than  that  which  develops  Guatemozin  and  Montezuma."  All 
this  is  very  well  said,  and  may  be  in  part  true.  Doubtless 
these  people  were  kept  in  perpetual  infancy.  Doubtless 
nothinff  great,  nothing  of  a  seating  stamp,  must  be  expected 
from  them.  Doubtless  they  did  not  devekp  and  expand  the 
new  element  of  life  imparted  to  them,  as  other  nations  have 
done  who  were  more  left  to  themselves ;  nor  did  they  exer- 
cise the  noblest  part  of  their  nature — ^the  intelligence-— in 
that  pursuit  for  which  we  think  man  was  created — tiie  seardi 
after  truth.  But  surely  there  are  nations  who  have  been 
placed  in  worse  circumstances,  and  subjected  to  more  disas* 
trous  influences,  and  more  deserving  our  pity  and  commise- 
ration. Thus,  if  a  nation  that  has,  through  the  free  exercise 
of  all  its  faculties  and  activities,  arrived  at  a  high  state  of 
civULsation  and  refinement,  should  be  at  once  crushed,  as 
France  is  at  the  present  moment,  under  the  iron  hand  of  des- 
potism, that  people  would  be  really  miserable,  and  such 
doleful  lamentations  as  those  of  the  eloquent  ex-professor  of 
tixe  College  of  France  would  not  in  this  case  be  misplaced. 
But  these  Americans,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  pleasures 
of  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  but  what  was  presented 
to  them  by  their  instructors,  and  found  therein  contentment, 
we  do  not  know  how  far  they  deserve  to  be  pitied.  Were 
these  people,  we  ask  in  our  turn,  less  hi^py  or  more  miser- 
able than  those  tens  of  thousands  who  wallow  in  vices  of  all 
sorts,  in  the  free  and  civilized  towns  of  Paris  and  London  ? 
Are,  then,  squalid  poverty,  the  groans  of  the  oppressed  and 
reckless  sensuality,  necessary  elements  of  national  happi- 
ness ?  These  are  questions  which,  in  our  opinion,  deserve 
Bome  consideration ;  and  although  we  think  tne  human  race 
has  been  destined  by  the  Giwtoir  to  greater  and  nobler 
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porposes  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  a  material  life,  and 
although  we  know  that  humanity  must  progress  in  its  career, 
and  that  this  progress  can  not  be  attained  withoat  great 
commotion  and  great  evil,  nevertheless,  when  we  contemplate 
all  the  miseries  which  surround  our  state  of  civilisation,  we 
freely  forgive  the  Jesuits  for  having,  in  one  part  of  the  globe, 
let  civilization  and  progress  sleep  awhile,  to  render  these 
poor  Indians  happy.  But  with  all  this  merdful  ratiocination* 
civilization  did  sleep  in  Paraguay  as  well  as  all  other  countries 
into  which  the  benignities  of  Jesuitism  have  extended. 

Better  founded  are  the  charges  brought  by  the  pious  and 
zealous  against  the  Jesuits,  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  re- 
ligion they  taught  to  their  neophytes.  In  fact,  though  we 
can  not  trace  any  such  permanent  system  of  ffross  idolatry 
as  was  practiced  by  the  order  in  the  East  Inmes,  neverthe- 
less, it  IS  an  undeniable  fact,  that  what  was  taught  by  them 
under  the  name  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  was  little  else 
than  a  series  of  empty  forms  and  superstitious  observances, 
and  that  the  worship  which  was  renaered  to  God,  was  little 
better  than  a  continual  and  motley  masquerade,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression.  We  shall  not  enter  into  details ; 
the'foUowing  passage  from  Cretineaui  sufficiently  showing  what 
sort  of  Christians,  if  they  can  be  called  so  at  all,  were  those 
converted  by  the  Jesuits.  '^  Those  Indians  had  a  very  lim- 
ited intelligence ;  they  only  understood  what  fell  under  their 
senses,  and  the  missionaries  were  so  alarmed  at  their  stupid- 
itv,  that  they  asked  themselves  whether  it  was  possible  to 
admit  them  to  the  participation  of  the  sacraments.  They 
consulted  upon  this  point  the  bishops  of  Peru,  assembled  at 
lima,  who  came  to  the  decision  that,  baptism  excepted,  no 
act  of  Christian  devotion  should  be  imposed  upon  them,  without 
infinite  precautions."  ^  It  is  true,  that  the  panegyrist  of  the 
Order  adds,  ''  that  the  patience  of  the  Jesuits  was  not  dis* 
couraged  for  all  this,  and  that  they  endeavored  to  render 
them  better  Christians,  and,  we  even  believe,  if  the  man  who 
fulfilled  all  the  imposed  external  ceremonies  may  be  called  a 
Christian,  that  they  succeeded  in  their  attempt" 

However,  it  seems  that  the  Jesuits  had  so  completely  per- 
verted the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  that  even  JEU>* 
man  Catholic  bishops,  who,  as  every  one  luiows,  are  not  very 
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Bcrapnlons  in  tliese  matters,  were  ahocikedaQd  indignaiit  at  tbeir 
oondiict,  and  made  an  attempt  to  put  a  atop  to  it.  Bemardin 
of  Cardenas,  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  John  Palafoz,  Bishcqp 
of  Angelopolis,  were  the  most  prominent  in  their  efforts  to 
pat  a  stop  to  the  Jesnitical  superstitions,  but  both  were  un* 
saooessful;  both  were  worsted  in  the  contest;  both  were 
obliged  to  wander  as  poor  exiles  out  of  their  dioeeses ;  and 
both  were  at  last  compelled  to  gire  up  their  bishoprics. 

This  is  the  extenuating  story  of  him  whom  we  have  duuv 
aeterized  as  the  most ''  magnanimous''  of  the  foes  of  Jesuit 
ism — ^M.  Nicolini ;  but,  alUiough  he^  as  the  historian  of  the 
Order,  may  feel  himself  called  upon  to  express,  in  formal 
terms,  every  conceivable  palliati(m  ef  a  story  where  all  seems 
mortally  oblique,  yet  we,  the  historian  of  Sam,  do  not  feel 
ourself  under  any  such  '^ Knightly  ban;"  be<»n8e,  in  the 
first  place,  the  foe  is  not  a  knightly  one— nlirty  finger-nails 
and  carcasses  not  constituting  honorable  rivals  in  any  intel- 
lectual contest. 

But,  says  this  historian,  hear  what  others,  who  are  no  con- 
troversialists, who  have  no  other  interest  in  the  subject  than 
to  relate  plain  incidents ;  and  it  is  thus  we  begin  to  hear  the 
Hebraic  motto :  *'  By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them  !"  We 
quote  first  from  Coinmissioner  Bartlett's  Personal  Narrative. 

*<  Although  San  Frandscos  are  as  common  in  Mexico  as 
Washingtons,  Jeffersons,  and  Franklins  are  with  us,  and 
churches  dedicated  to  that  Saint  are  to  be  found  all  over  the 
country,  yet  this  of  La  Magdalena  is  the  most  celebrated  and 
potent  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a  celebrated  figure  of 
San  Francisco,  which,  among  other  miracles,  performed  that 
of  selecting  the  place  of  its  abo^.  A  party  of  San  Francis- 
cans, as  the  legend  goes,  were  traveling  in  search  of  a  proper 
spot  to  found  an  establishment,  and  had  among  their  other 
effects,  this  sainted  figure  packed  upon  a  mule.  On  arriving 
at  this  place,  the  animal  carrying  the  precious  burden  became 
obstinate,  and  refused  to  budge.  This,  the  worthy  fathers 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  ^nt's  pleasure  to  stop  here ; 
so  here  they  built  the  <£urch.  The  original  building,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tower,  is  in  ruins ;  but  a  new  one  has 
been  erected  within  a  few  years,  which  is  quite  an  imposing 
edifice,  with  two  fine  towers  and  a  large  domei  beneath  whii£ 
the  Saint  reposes. 
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<<For  sereral  days  prerioafl  to  the  4tk  of  Oetober,  wliidi 
18  the  Saint's  daj,  preparatioiiB  for  its  oelebratioD  begin,  so 
tiiat  the  devotions  and  (rfTerings,  with  their  aoooi^panying 
festivities,  are  in  fnll  blast  a  day  or  two  in  advance.  La 
Maffdalena  and  the  chnrch  of  San  Frandsoo  are  the  Mecca 
ci  devout  Mexican  Catholics. 

**  From  the  borders  of  Sinalao  on  the  South,  to  the  furthest 
outpost  near  the  €Kla,  and  froixf  the  Qnlf  id  California  to 
the  Sierra  Madre,  they  flock  in  by  thousands  to  offer  their 
devotions  at  this  shrine.  It  is  not  unusual  for  veiy  great 
tinners  to  bring  their  burden  of  guilt  a  distance  of  four  or 
five  hundred  miles ;  a  journey,  in  this  country,  of  greater 
difficulty  and  requiring  more  time  than  one  from  New 
Orleans  to  Quebec  The  poorer  classes  often  come  a  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  begging  by  the  way.  The  more  penitent, 
like  the  idolaters  l^fore  ihe  temple  of  Juggernaut,  or  the 
devout  Mohammedan  at  the  shrine  of  his  prophet,  prostrate 
themselves,  and  with  their  hands  crossed  on  their  breasts, 
advance  on  their  knees  a  hundred  feet  or  more  to  the  diurch. 
Both  men  and  women  are  thus  seen  toiling  over  the  dusty 
street  and  brick  pavement  of  the  church  to  the  presence  of 
the  Saint,  who  is  laid  out  beneath  the  dome  and  in  front  of 
the  altar.  When  the  votaries  reach  the  bier  they  cross  them- 
selves, and  with  outstretched  arms  repeat  their  jMrayers;  they 
then  rise  to  their  feet,  and,  drawing  nearer,  present  their 


**  The  body  of  San  Francisco,  or  rather  its  image,  lies  upon 
a  platform  or  bier,  clothed  in  rich  vestments,  and  covered 
with  a  piece  of  damask  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors.  The 
head,  hands  and  feet  are  alone  exposed.  These  are  made 
of  wood,  colored  to  represent  flesh ;  and  I  was  informed  by  a 
Mexican  gentleman  tnat  these  constituted  the  whole  statue. 
The  body,  he  told  me,  was  merely  a  frame-work,  stuffed  wil^ 
rags  and  cloths,  to  give  it  a  form,  over  which  the  drapery 
was  disposed.  The  offerings  consist  of  money  and  candles ; 
and  as  wax  is  quite  expensive  here,  the  poorer  classes  present 
candles  of  tallow.  There  was  a  continual  jingling  of  money ; 
in  fact,  so  constant  was  the  dropping  of  silver  dollars  into 
the  receptacle  placed  for  them,  that  no  other  sound  was  heard. 
What  was  singular  in  all  this  mummery  was,  that  no  priest 
was  present.    The  men  who  took  the  money-were  ordmarily 


} 


\ 
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di^i^,  harhig  on  nothing  to  difltmgiiiflli  them  from  tho 
crowd  arouiML  There  may  have  been  a  priest  behind  the 
altar,  w  aoinewfaere  not  Tiaible  to  the  deroteefl ;  batwhile  I 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  image  and  witnessed  the  proceeciing 
(m  two  occasions,  I  could  perceive  none.  An  estimate  may 
be  formed  of  the  crowds  here  present,  when  I  state  that  the 
reaeipts  this  year,  althoagh  tiie  attendance  was  less  than 
nsnal,  were  about  twelve  .ihonsand  dollars,  while  on  some 
former  occasions,  the  amount  of  money  volnntarily  given 
had  roadbed  the  snm  of  eighteen  thousand.  To  the  question 
what  became  of  all  this  money,  I  received  the  usual  reply 
of  '  Quien  $dbeP  A  gentleman,  however,  told  me  that  it 
went  to  the  City  ol  Mexico,  and  that  neither  the  poor  of 
Mwdalena  nor  the  church  there  derived  any  benefit  from  H." 

'Hie  fat  priests  of  Mexico  can  tell  you  what  becomes  of 
the  proceeds  of  these  rich  plantations-^into  the  eatktn  of 
the  Vatican  every  copper  of  this  plunder,  wrung  from  ignor- 
ance and  iffnominy,  goes — on  it,  the  toosiled  leeches  <rf  the 
dnirch  whush  preaches  ign<nrance  to  the  masses,  prey. 

<<  In  the  evening  I  visited  the  diurch  arain,  when  I  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony  of  consecrating  ribbons.  The  spaee 
around  the  imam  was  crowded,  as  in  the  morning,  with  dev- 
otees, each  provided  with  a  piece  of  ribbon.  The  mode  of 
consecrating  it  depended  upon  the  ailment  of  the  applicant. 
If  he  or  SM  had  a  pain  in  the  head,  the  ribbon  was  passed 
several  times  across  the  forehead  of  the  figure  by  the  offici- 
ating Franciscans.  K  blind,  the  ribbon  was  passed  across 
the  eyes ;  if  lame,  or  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  it  was  pasfted 
across  the  arms  or  legs ;  and  in  many  instances  I  saw  it 
drawn  between  the  toes  of  the  saint.  Had  some  <^  our  tur* 
tle*fed  aldermen  been  the  applicants  for  the  latter  process, 
one  might'  have  believed  it  to  have  beeii  for  tl^  gout ;  but  I 
fancy  that  a  diet  of  fryoles  and  tortillas  does  not  often 
engender  that  disease  in  Mexico.  Some  of  the  worshipers 
were  provided  with  long  pieces  of  ribbon,  which  they  ap^died 
in  turn  to  every  part,  a  knot  being  tied  after  each  applica- 
tion, making,  probably,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  observed, 
'  a  sort  of  mmily  medicine  chest'  The  faith  of  the  people 
in  this  thing  of  wood  and  paint  is  astonishing.  An  old  man 
told  us  with  the  utmost  seriousness,  that  last  May,  when  the 
cholara  visited  the  place,  and  was  cutting  off  tweniy  a  day» 
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they  had  only  to  brin^  the  image  into  the  street,  and  the 
difleaae  at  onoe  disappeared.  He  was  asked  what  he  would 
have  thoaght  if  the  disease  had  continued.  He  replied  that 
*  it  was  the  will  <^  the  saint,  and  we  mnst  sulanitb' 

**  In  oar  rambles,  we  dropped  into  an  attractire-looldiH; 
shqp,  to  make  inquiries  about  such  provisions  as  we  required 
The  proprietor,  Seilor  Gonzales,  was  a  native  Castiliany  which 
we  soon  perceived  bj  the  purity  of  his  language.  He  at  once 
recognized  us  as  Americans,  and  after  ansif  ering  our  inquiries, 
invited  us  into  an  inner  apartment,  fumidied  very  handsome* 
ly,  and  in  good  taste.  One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  here, 
was  an  American  rocking<chair — an  article  of  luxury  better 
adapted,  one  would  suppose,  to  the  quiet  habits  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, with  their  fcmdness  for  a  siesta  during  the  heat  of  the 
day,  thim  to  those  of  restless  Yankees.  Wine  and  other 
refreshments  were  offered  us,  and  an  hour  was  agreeably 
spent  in  conversation  with  our  new  acquaintance.  He  gave 
us  much  information  about  the  country,  and  the  ceremonies 
we  had  just  witnessed.  While  there,  several  strangers,  also 
sentlemen  of  education  and  respectability,  came  in ;  and 
finding  who  we  were,  and  of  what  we  were  in  pursuit,  they 

Skve  us  sudi  information  as  we  required,  and  tendered  us 
eir  services. 

*<  I  regretted  to  learn  we  could  not  procure  the  provisionfl 
we  needed,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  fair  would  bring 
many  mules  into  market,  so  that  in  a  few  days  we  could 
oUam  all  that  we  wanted. 

*'  In  the  evening  we  walked  about  the  town  and  anMmg  the 
booths,  which  were  arranged  on  every  side  of  the  plaza  and 
alonff  the  principal  streets.  They  seemed  much  like  those 
whi<£  it  was  customary  to  erect  in  New  York  on  the  fourth 
of  July.  Cakes  of  various  kinds,  tortillas,  fruits,  and 
aguardiente,  were  the  staple  articles ;  but  while  there  were 
booths  entirely  appropriated  to  the  sale  of  this  intoxicating 
liquor,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  drunken 
man.  In  the  midst  of  these  booths  was  a  large  indosure, 
covered  with  the  boughs  of  trees,  beneath  which  some  hun- 
dreds were  assembled,  and  engaged  in  dancing.  An  enormous 
bass  drum,  which  was  heard  alwve  all  other  sounds,  a  couple 
of  violins,  and  a  clarionet,  ground  out  waitaes  and  polkas, 
while  the  beaux  were  swinging  round  the  senoritaa  in  a 
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mftOBer  that  would  Astonish  our  ihmcing  oommimity.  Not- 
withstanding the  crowd  here  assembled,  most  of  whom  were 
strangers  to  each  other,  the  most  perfect  order  was  kept. 
The  Mexican  people  are  ardently  deyoted  to  dancinff ;  and 
when  they  once  enter  into  it,  they  do  not  cease  until  Uie  son 
appears  the  following  day.  Some  of  our  party  who  were  given  <« 
to  this  amusement,  thought  they  would  like  to  take  a  few 
turns,  so  easting  a  glance  along  the  line  of  dark-eyed  dam- 
sels who  oocapied  the  benches,  and  selecting  the  most  attract- 
ive, they  advanced  without  any  introduction,  led  than  into 
the  arena,  and  at  once  joined  in  the  merry  whirL  A  per- 
petual fandango  was  thus  kept  up  day  and  night,  where 
people  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  conditions  might  be  seen  twirl- 
ing to  die  slow  measure  of  the  Spanish  reel,  or  the  more 
active  waits  and  poUuL  But  gambling,  after  all,  seemed  to 
predominate.  Whole  ranges  o£  booths  were  devoted  to  this 
exciting  amusement;  and  crowds  of  every  age,  sex,  and  class 
were  assembled  about  them.  Boys  and  ffirls  of  six  and  eight 
years  of  age  laid  down  their  coppers,  and  men  their  reals  and 
dollars,  while  at  other  tables  the  more  wealthy  and  aristo- 
eratic  ventured  their  ounces.  Some  of  the  tables  were 
attended  by  women,  selected,  not  on  account  of  their  personal 
beauty,  but  for  their  expertness  in  shuffling  the  caros. 

'*  We  acoompanied  Mr.  Pratt  to  the  hills  opposite  our  camp 
to  take  some  wetches.  The  hills  were  separated  from  the 
camp  by  the  river,  on  the  banks  of  which  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  bathinff  or  washing.  A  few  cotton- 
wood  trees  grew  along  the  valley,  and  the  margin  of  the 
stream  wis  lined  with  willow  bushes.  The  hills  here  are 
about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  from  them  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  the  adjacent  plain,  which  was  inclosed, 
toward  the  south,  bv  a  high  range  of  mountains.  The  hill 
was  literally  covered  with  cacti  of  every  variety  that  we  had 
seen,  from  tiny  plants  not  longer  than  one's  thumb,  just  pro- 
jecting from  some  crevice,  to  the  giant  cereus,  that  shot  up 
to  the  hight  of  fifty  feet.  The  agave,  yucca,  fouquiera, 
Spanish  bayonet,  mezquit,  and  other  plants,  alike  grew  in 
profusion  around  us. 

"  In  the  evening  we  again  visited  the  churdi,  where  the 
same  scenes  were  going  on  as  before  described.  It  was  now 
brilliaiitly  illominatecC  and    a    procession  was  marching 
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through  the  crowd,  each  individiial  in  it  bdding  a  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand.  The  music  was  performed  by  a  circas 
band  from  Hermosilla,  which  played  the  same  pieces  for  the 
interludes  of  the  senrice  as  it  did  for  the  performances  of  the 
erening.  Some  of  our  popular  Ethiopian  melodies  occasion* 
ally  greeted  the  ear/' 

These  precious  scenes  are  not  merely  characteristic  of  a 
locality ;  tibey  constitute  the  ride,  without  exception^  of  Jesuit 
ascendency  in  the  New  World.  The  thousand  lioary  ruins  ^ 
their  Missions,  from  Gape  Horn  to  the  Sabine,  tell  the  same 
stoiT  of  sneaking  (^ypression. 

Hear  again  another  story,  from  the  same  souroe,  of  the 
fate  of  a  Mission. 

**  Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  Talley,  surrounded  with 
abun<Uuit  timber  and  supplied  by  a  thousand  springs,  with 
an  inexhaustible  fL<M  of  water,  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel 
flourished  and  became  exceedingly  rich.  Authentic  records 
are  said  to  exist,  which  show  that  at  <me  time  the  Mission 
branded  fifty  thousand  calres,  manufactured  three  thousand 
barrels  of  wine,  and  harvested  one  hundred  thousand  fanegas 
(two  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  bushels)  of  grain  a  year. 
The  timber  for  a  kigantine  was  cut,  sawed,  and  fitted  at  the 
Mission,  and  then  transported  to  and  launched  at  San  Pedro. 
Five  thousand  Indians  were  at  one  time  collected  and  attached 
to  the  Mission.  They  are  represented  to  have  been  sober 
and  industrious,  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  seem  to  have  expe- 
rienced as  high  a  state  of  happiness  as  they  are  adapted  1^ 
nature  to  receive." 

But  what,  in  the  meantime,  has  become  of  those  "two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  bushels"  of  grain  a  year? 
Of  course  they  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  •*  Society,"  which 
thus  fanned  its  loafers  upon  the  credulity  of  primitive  races. 

But,  with  all  the  doud  of  worldly  cant  with  which  the  his- 
torians of  New  England  love  to  involve  this  question  of  kder- 
ance,  the  following  story  furnishes  the  most  apt  commentary 
upon  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  Jesuits  upon  our  early 
history : 

"  Finding  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  likely  to  continue, 
through  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuit  BoUe,  the  government 
<c/l  Massachusetts  resolved  to  carry  an  expedition  to  Norridge- 
wock,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  place  and  seizing  the 
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iiuiti^aior  of  ihe  war.  Two  hundred  and  eigbt  men  wen  pnt 
nnder  the  oomm&nd  of  Captains  Harman  and  Monlton,  and 
provided  with  whale-boats  to  proceed  np  the  Kennebeek. 
tmyinff  Fort  Bichmond  the  eighth  of  August,  they  arrired  at 
Taoonick,  the  next  day,  where  they  left  their  b(Mit8  under  a 
guard  of  a  lieutenant  and  forty  men ;  the  next  day  they  com- 
meneed  their  march  for  ISomigtwock,  and  in  the  eyening 
captured  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Bomaseen,  a  well  known 
duef,  from  whom  they  ohtuned  exact  knowledge  of  the  state 
and  position  of  the  village.  On  the  twelfth  tl^y  approadied 
^  place ;  Harman,  with  a  part  of  the  force,  took  a  route  by 
the  Indian  comfiddi,  where  it  was  supposed  a  part  of  the 
enemy  would  be  found*  while  Houlton,  with  the  remainder, 
eontinued  on  the  direct  route.  About  three  o'dock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  latter  came  suddenly  in  view  of  the  Tillage, 
and  found  the  Indians  quiet  in  their  cabins.  Moulton  then 
ordered  his  men  to  approadi,  as  silently  as  possible,  and  make 
a  dose  attack.  An  liidian,  at  this  time,  coming  out  of  his 
cabin,  discovered  the  English  and  gave  the  alarm,  on  whieh 
sixty  warriors  instantly  turned  out,  and  adyanoed  to  the 
attack,  while  the  old  men,  women  and  children  fied.  Moul- 
ton reserred  his  fire  until  the  Indians  gaye  theirs,  which 
proyed  harmless,  most  of  the  shot  passing  over  the  heads  of 
the  English ;  he  then  poured  in  his  fire,  which  made  unusual 
slaughter.  The  enemy  then  gave  a  second  shot,  and  many 
fled  toward  the  river,  closely  pursued  by  the  English ;  some 
leaning  into  canoes  without  paddles,  others  took  to  the  water 
and  attempted  to  swim  or  wade  over.  As  the  river  was  nar- 
row and  of  little  depth,  some  effected  their  escape  into  the 
woods  on  the  <^posite  side ;  but  the  greatest  proportion  were 
cut  down  by  the  Enfflish  fire.  Moulton  then  returned  to  the 
YiUage,  where  the  Jesuit  Bolle  was  firing  from  his  cabin  upon 
a  party  of  his  men,  who  had  previously  airived.    Orders  were 

S'ven  to  seize  Bolle,  if  possible,  alive,  but  his  resistance  ren* 
ired  this  difficult  Lieutenant  Jaques  stove  in  the  door,  and 
finding  him  resolutely  re-diarging  his  gun  for  another  shot 
and  refusing  to  ask  for  quartor,  sent  a  ball  through  his  head. 
The  old  veteran  Mog,  attempting  to  defend  himseu  in  another 
cabin,  was  shot  down  with  seversd  others,  and  some  were  made 
pritonetB.    Having  dearod  the  village  of  the  enemyt  H ' 
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plnndeTed  of  all  that  wafl  valuable,  the  plate,  fdmitiue  of  tbii 
diapel,  and  the  devotional  flag  hoisted  oyer  it,  not  excepted. 
At  night  Monlton  encamped  in  the  plaoe,  and  Harman,  oar- 
ing completed  his  detour  without  meeting  the  enemy,  joined 
hint. 

The  next  morning  twenty-six  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
beside  that  of  Bolle,  were  found ;  among  which  were  Bomar 
aeen,  Mog,  Job,  Garabesset,  Wisememet,  and  Bomazeen's 
son-in-law,  all  noted  warriors ;  in  the  whole,  eighty  are  said 
to  have  fisdlen.  The  village,  was  set  on  fire,  ana  the  English 
retamed  to  Taoonick,  and  joined  the  gnard  left  at  that  pmce ; 
and  proceeding  down  the  river,  they  arrived  at  BiobmiRid 
fort  on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  with  a  smaQ  loss.  The  scalps 
taken  from  the  dead  were  conveyed  to  Boston.  This  severe 
blow  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Norridgewock  tribe,  and  very 
ttuch  disheartened  the  remaining  hostile  Indians. 

'^The  Jesuit  Bolle  had  been  a  very  active  agent  in,  if  not 
Ae  principal  cause  of  the  war,  and  his  death  was  considered 
as  a, very  auspicious  event  by  the  English;  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  he  was  a  loss  to  the  literary 
world.  P^vious  to  his  residence  at  Norridgewock,  he  had 
spent  six  years  in  traveling  among  the  various  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  America,  and  he  had  kamed  most  of  their  lan<!> 
gua^s.  He  was  nearly  forty  years  a  missionary,  twenty-six 
of  ^raich  he  had  spent  at  Norridgewock  among  the  Indians ; 
and  with  their  manners  and  customs  he  had  become  intimately 
acquainted.  His  letters  on  various  sulgects  evince  that  he 
was  a  man  of  superior  natural  powers,  which  had  been  im- 
proved by  an  education  in  a  college  of  Jesuits  in  Europe, 
with  the  learned  languages  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted, 
and  by  his  assiduity  he  had  tauffht  many  of  his  converts  to 
write  and  read,  and  to  correspond  with  him  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. With  the  principal  clergymen  of  Boston  he  held  a 
correspondence  in  Latin,  possessed  great  skill  in  controversy, 
and  made  some  attempts  at  Indian  poetry.  Pride  was  his 
foible ;  he  took  great  pleasure  in  raillery,  made  the  oflBces  of 
devotion  incentives  to  Indian  ferocity,  and  even  kept  a  flag 
on  which  was  depicted  across,  surrounded  by  bows  ana  arrows, 
which  he  used  to  hoist  on  a  pole  at  the  door  of  his  churdi, 
lAeB  he  gave  the  Iq^iaiis  absolntion,  previoaa  to  their 
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engaging  in  any  enterprise.  A  dictionary  of  the  Norridgewock 
language,  composed  by  him,  was  found  among  his  papers, 
which  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  Harvard  College. 
It  is  a  quarto  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages.  Bdle 
was  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  killed.''  ^ 

^Hntehiasoii's  Uasaachiuetts,  vol,  iL— Holmes'  Annals,  toL  ii. 


OHAPTXR  XXX. 

Tlie  deadly  war  of  the  Jesuits  against  Protestantism  oontinned  in  tlie  New 
World— Cant  of  Bancroft  the  Historian — IllustrationB— Martyrdom?— 
Facts  and  Motiyes  of  Jesuit  Missions — ^League  of  the  Iroquois— Intrigoet 
of  the  Jesuits— First  Interoolonial  War — ^Predominance  of  Jesuit  Insti 
gation. 

Bin  the  Jesuit  Wolf  was  not  the  onlj  arch  instigator  of 
the  Border  Wars  and  their  attendant  mafisaeres  ai|d  burnings 
belonging  to  his  Order.  These  indefatigable  and  bloody  foes 
of  Protestantism  in  all  its  shades  and  forms — ^not  content  with 
the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses  and  Waldenses— >the  St.  Bai^ 
tholomew  days  — the  reeking  battlefields,  the  plundered 
provinces  and  sacked  cities,  with  which  their  ferocious  coun- 
cils and  insidious  intrigues  had  devastated  the  old  world — ^no 
sooner  learn  that  some  feeble  remnants  of  their  purposed 
victims  have  fled  for  refuge  to  the  savage  wilderness  of  the 
New  World  than,  in  pursuance  of  that  deadly  vow  of  exter- 
mination which  was  the  basis  of  Jesuit  organization,  they 
follow  them  hither,  and  at  once  renew  the  fatal  strife. 

With  the  crafty  humility  which  has  ever  characterized 
their  initial  proceedings,  they  came  at  first  the  single,  lowly 
enthusiast  of  the  cross,  and  then  in  little  squads  of  twos  and 
threes,  with  scrip  and  stafi^ — ^the  mock  heralds  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace — ^the  mild  and  patient  bearers  of  ''  glad  tidings '' 
to  the  benighted  red-man.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the 
feeble  pen  of  the  historian  of  ''  Sam  '^  to  do  justice  to  the 
immaculate  virtues  of  this  heroic  and  self-denying  Order. 
Hear,  rather,  the  words  of  one  whose  lips  have  evidently  been 
touched  with  "  Holy  fire,''  and  flame  forth  in  words  meet  to 
celebrate  such  transfigurations  of  the  Divine  in  the  human, 
as  these  Jesuit  missionaries  appear  to  him— -even  the  Nestor 
of  Yankee  historians,  George  Bancroft!  He  alone  may 
apeak  fittingly  of  such  a  theme,  with  that  poetical  effulgence 
of  diction  wnich,  in  its  reaonant  raptares,  has  fairbr  oowd  the 
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iober  seeming  of  ihe  grave  historic  muse  with  the  stately 
tarn  turn  of  Bamerie  measures  wherever  he  touches  this  topic 
Behold,  then,  the  Jesuits  Brebeuf  and  Daniel,  soon  to  be 
followed  by  the  gentler  Lallemand,  and  many  others  of  their 
order,  bowing  meekly  in  obedience  to  their  vows,  and  joining 
a  party  of  barefoot  Hurons,  who  were  returning  from  Quebec 
to  their  country.  The  journey,  by  way  of  the  Ottawa  and 
the  rivers  that  interlock  with  it,  was  one  of  more  than  three 
hundred  leagues,  through  a  region  horrible  with  forests. 
All  day  long,  the  missionaries  must  wadfe,  or  handle  the  oar. 
At  night,  there  is  no  food  for  them  but  a  scanty  measure  of 
Indian  com  mixed  with  water ;  their  couch  is  the  earth  or 
the  rodLS.  At  five  and  thirty  waterfalls,  the  canoe  is  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  for  leases  through  thickest  woods, 
or  over  roughest  regions ;  fifty  ^mes  it  was  dragged  by  hand 
through  shrews  and  rapids,  over  sharpest  stones ;  and  thus, 
swimming,  wading,  padcUing,  or  bearing  the  canoe  across  tihe 
portages,  with  garments  torn,  with  feet  mangled,  yet  with  the 
breviary  safely  hunff  round  the  neck,  and  vows,  as  they  ad- 
vanced, to  meet  deatii  twenty  times  over,  if  it  were  possible, .. 
for  the  honor  of  St.  Joseph,  the  consecrated  envoys  made  their 
way,  hy  rivers,  Iskes  and  lorests,  from  Quebec  to  the  heart  of  ihe 
Huron  wilderness.  There,  to  the  north-west  of  Lake  Toronto, 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Iroquois,  which  is  but  a  bay  of  Lake 
Huron,  they  raised  the  first  humble  house  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  amonff  the  Huronsr— the  cradle,  it  was  said,  of  his 
church  who  dwelt  at  Bethlehem  in  a  cottage.  ^1684.)  The 
little  chq[«l,  built  by  the  aid  of  the  ax,  ana  consecrated 
to  St.  Joseph,  where,  in  the  gaze  of  thronging  crowds,  ves- 
pers and  matins  began  to  be  chanted,  and  the  sacred  bread 
was  coiftecrated  by  solemn  mass,  amazed  the  hereditary 
guan}ians  of  the  council-fires  of  the  Huron  tribes.  Beautiful 
testimony  to  the  eauality  of  the  human  race !  the  sacred 
wafer,  emblem  of  the  divinity  in  man,  all  that  the  church 
<rfFered  to  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  European  world,  was 
shared  with  tne  humblest  of  the  savage  neophytes.  The 
hunter,  as  he  returned  from  his  wide  roamings,  was  taught 
to  hope  for  eternal  rest ;  the  Jbraves,  as  they  came  from  war, 
were  warned  oCthe  wrath  whidi  kindles  aninst  sinners  a 
neiwiHlying  fire,  fieroer  &r  than  the  fires  of  the  Mohawks ; 
tlie  idfers  of  the  Indiiui  viUa«ds  irei«  told  the  esodtiM  iaW 
U  ^^ 
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of  the  Savior's  death  for  their  redemption.  Two  new  Ghristiaii 
viUages,  St  Louis  and  St.  Ignatius,  bloomed  among  the 
Huron  forests.  The  dormant  sentiment  of  pious  veneration 
was  awakened  in  many  breasts,  and  there  came  to  be  evea 
earnest  and  ascetic  devotees  uttering  prayers  and  vows  in  the 
Huron  tongue — ^while  tawny  skeptics  inquired,  if  there  were 
indeed,  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  eternal  flames  for  the 
unbelieving. 

The  missionaries  themselves  possessed  the  weaknesses  and 
the  virtues  of  their  Order.  For  fifteen  years  enduring  the 
infinite  labors  and  perils  of  the  Huron  mission,  and  exhibiting, 
as  it  was  said,  **  an  absolute  pattern  of  every  religions  virtue," 
Jean  de  Brebeuf,  respecting  even  the  nod  of  his  distant 
Superiors,  bowed  his  mind  and  his  judgment  to  obedience. 
Beside  the  assiduous  fatigues  of  his  oflSce,  each  day,  and 
sometimes  twice  in  the  day,  he  applied  to  himself  the  lash ; 
beneath  a  bristling  hair  shirt  he  wore  an  iron  girdle,  armed 
on  all  sides  with  projecting  points ;  his  fasts  were  frequent; 
almost  always  his  pious  vigils  continued  deep  into  the  night 
In  vain  did  Asmodeus  assume  for  him  the  forms  of  earuily 
beauty;  his  eye  rested  benignantly  on  visions  of  divine 
things.  Once,  imparadised  in  a  trance,  he  beheld  the  Mother 
of  Btim  whose  cross  he  bore,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  vir- 
ffins,  in  the  beatitudes  of  heaven.  (1640.)  Once,  as  he 
himself  has  recorded,  while  engaged  in  penance,  he  saw 
Christ  unfold  his  arms  to  embrace  him  with  the  utmost  kve, 
promising  oblivion  of  his  sins.  Once,  late  at  night,  while 
praying  m  the  silence,  he  had  a  vision  of  an  infinite  number 
of  crosses,  and,  with  mighty  heart,  he  strove,  again  and 
again,  to  grasp  them  all.  Often  he  saw  the  shapes  of  foul 
fiends,  now  appearing  as  madmen,-now«is  raging  be^rts ;  and 
often  he  beheld  the  image  of  death,  a  bloodless  form,  by  the 
side  of  the  stake,  struggling  with  bonds,  and,  at  last,  falling, 
as  a  harmless  specter,  at  his  feet  Having  vowed  to  seek  out 
Bufifering  for  the  greater  glory  of  Qed,  he  renewed  that  YOfW 
every  day,  at  the  moment  of  tasting  the  sacred  wafer ;  and, 
as  his  cupidity  for  martyrdom  grew  into  a  possi(m,  he  ex- 
daimed,  ''  What  shall  I  render  to  thee,  Jesus,  my  Lord,  for 
all  thy  benefits  ?  I  will  accept  thy  cup,  and  invoke  thy 
name;"  and,  in  sight  of  the  Eternal.  Father  and  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  of  the  most  holy  Mother  of  Cknat,  and  St  JMeph. 
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before  angela,  apostles,  and  martyrs,  before  Si  IffnatiiiB  and 
Francis  Xavier,  he  made  a  vow  never  to  decline  the  opportu- 
nitj  of  martyrdom,  and  never  to  receive  the  death-blow  bat 
with  joy.     (1638.) 

The  life  of  a  missionary  on  Lake  Huron  was  simple  and 
uniform.  The  earliest  hours,  from  four  to  eight  were  ab- 
sorbed in  private  prayer ;  the  day  was  given  to  ^ools,  visits, 
instradjon  in  the  catechism,  and  a  service  for  proselytes. 
Sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Brebeuf 
would  walk  through  the  village  and  its  environs,  ringing  a 
little  bell,  and  inviting  the  Huron  braves  and  counselors  to  a 
conference.  There,  under  the  shady  forest,  the  most  solemn 
mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith  were  subjected  to  discussion. 
It  was  by  such  means  that  the  sentiment  of  piety  was  un- 
folded in  the  breast  of  the  great  warrior  Ahasistari.  Nature 
had  planted  in  his  ntdnd  the  seeds  of  religious  faith :  **  Be- 
fore you  came  to  this  country,''  he  would  say,  *'  when  I  have 
incurred  the  greatest  perils,  and  have  alone  escaped,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  '  Some  powerful  spirit  has  the  guardianship 
of  my  days ;' "  and  he  professed  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as  the 
good  genius  and  protector,  whom  he  had  before  unconsciously 
adored.  Alfcer  trials  of  Us  sincerity,  he  was  baptized ;  and, 
enlisting  a  troop  of  ccmverts,  savages  like  himself,  '*  Let  us 
strive,"  ne  ezdaimed,  *'to  make  the  whole  world  embrace 
ihe  faith  in  Jesus." 

But  this  is  too  good  to  be  alL  Our  quondam  historian 
who,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  account  of  Jean  de  Brebeuf, 
has  studied  the  ecstaticism  of  Jesuit  narrative  with  an  ear* 
nestness  strongly  savoring  <^  a  conviction  in  faith,  gives  us 
another  precious  morceau  from  the  same  reliable  source, 
which  exhibits  his  huge  relish  for  such  spicy  viands. 

The  Jesuits  are  determined  to  push  a  Mission  into  the 
country  of  the  unwilling  Mohawk. 

'*  Each  sedentarv  Mission  was  a  special  point  of  attraction 
to  the  invader,  and  each,  therefore,  was  liable  to  the  horrors 
of  an  Lidian  massacre.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  village  of 
St.  Joseph.  On  the  morning  of  July  4,  1648,  when  the 
braves  were  absent  <m  the  chase,  and  none  but  women,  child- 
ren, and  did  men,  remained  at  home.  Father  Anthony  Dan- 
iel hears  the  cry  of  danger  and  confusion.  He  flies  to  the 
to  beliold  his  oonverta,  in  the  apathy  of  terror,  falling 
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victims  to  the  fury  of  Mohawks.    No  age,  howeTer  tender^ 
excites  mercy;  no  feebleness  of  sex  wins  compassion.    A 

Koup  of  women  and  diildren  fly  to  him  to  escape  the  tomar 
wk — as  if  his  lips,  uttering  messages  of  love,  conid  pro- 
nounce a  spell  that  would  curb  the  i^dness  of  destruction. 
Those  who  had  formerly  seofied  his  mission,  implore  the  ben- 
efit of  baptism.  He  bids  them  ask  forgiveness  of  God,  and, 
dipping  his  handkerchief  in  water,  baptizes  the  crowd  of 
suppliants  by  aspersion.  Just  tJien,  the  palisades  are  forced. 
Should  he  fly  ?  He  first  ran  to  the  wigwams  to  baptize  the 
sick ;  he  next  pronounced  a  general  absolution  on  all  who 

nht  it,  and  then  prepared  to  resign  his  life  as  a  sacrifice 
is  vows.  (1648.)  The  wigwams  are  set  on  fire;  the 
Mohawks  approach  the  chapel,  and  the  consecrated  envoy 
serenely  advances  to  meet  them.  Astonishment  seized  th^ 
barbarians.  At  length,  drawing  near,  they  discharge  at  him 
a  flight  of  arrows.  All  gashed  and  rent  by  wound^  he  still 
ocmtmued  to  speak  with  surprising  «iergy — ^now  inspiring 
fear  ot  the  divine  anger,  and  amin,  in  gentle  tones,  yet  <a 
more  piercing  power  tnan  the  whoops  of  the  savages,  breath* 
ing  the  affectionate  messages  of  mercy  and  grace.  Such 
were  his  actions  till  he  received  a  death-blow  from  a  halbert 
The  victim  to  the  heroism  of  charity  died,  the  name  of  Jesua 
on  his  lips ;  the  wilderness  gave  him  a  grave ;  the  Huron 
nation  were  his  mourners.  Bj  his  religious  associates  it  was 
believed  that  he  appeared  twice  after  his  death,  youthfully 
radiant  in  the  sweetest  form  of  celestial  glory;  that,  as  the 
reward  for  his  torments,  a  crowd  of  soms,  redeemed  frook 
purgatory,  were  his  honoring  escort  into  heaven." 

One  more  ^impse  of  these  poetic  pictures,  and  we  shall 
turn  to  common  sense.  The  prevalence  of  peace  now  €avi(»:ed 
the  advance  of  the  French,  or  father  Jesuit,  dominion. 

''For  the  succeeding  years,  the  illustrious  triumvirate, 
Alloiiez,  Dablon,  and  Marquette,  were  employed  in  c<»ifirming 
the  infiuenoe  of  France  in  the  vast  regions  that  extend  firom 
Green  Bay  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior — ^mingling  happi* 
ness  with  suffering,  and  winning  enduring  glory  by  t^r  fear* 
less  perseverance.  For  to  what  indemendes,  from  nature  and 
from  man,  was  each  missionary  among  the  barbarians  exposed  I 
He  defies  the  severity  of  dunate,  wading  through  water  or 
throdgh  snows,  witlMMit  the  oomfort  of  fire;  having  no  broad 
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bat  pounded  muse,  and  often  no  foodlmt  the  murhokMnie  moM 
from  the  rocks ;  laboring  incessantly ;  exposed  to  live,  as  it 
were,  withoat  nonrishment,  to  sleep  without  a  restinff^laoe, 
to  travel  far,  and  always  incurring  perils — to  carry  his  life 
in  faiB  hand,  or  rather  daily,  and  oftener  than  every  day,  to 
hold  it  up  as  a  target,  expecting  captivity,  death  from  the 
tomahawk,  tortares,  fire.  And  yet  the  simplicity  and  the 
freedom  of  life  in  the  wilderness  liad  their  charms.  The 
heart  of  the  missionary  wonld  swell  with  delight,  as,  under 
a  serene  sky,  and  with  a  mild  temperature,  and  breathing  a 
pure  air,  he  moved  over  waters  as  transparent  as  the  most 
limpid  fountain.  Every  encampment  ofl&red  his  attendants 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Like  a  patriarch,  he  dwelt  be* 
neatn  a  tent ;  and  of  the  land  through  which  he  walked,  he 
was  its  master,  in  the  length  of  it  imd  in  the  breadth  of  it, 
profiting  by  its  prodnctioas,  without  the  embarrassment  of 
ownership.  How  often  was  the  pillow  of  stones  like  that 
where  Jacob  felt  the  presence  of  Gtod !  How  often  did  the 
ancient  oak,  of  which  the  centuries  were  untold,  seem  like 
the  tree  of  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  broke  bread 
with  angels !  Each  day  gave  the  pilgrim  a  new  site  for  his 
dwelling,  which  the  industry  of  a  few  moments  would  erect, 
and  for  whidi  nature  provided  a  floor  of  green,  inlaid  with 
flowers.  On  eveiy  side  clustered  beauties,  which  art  had  not 
spoiled,  and  could  not  imitate.'' 

Now,  apart  from  all  this  sky-rocketing  of  words,  the  plain 
historical  truth  concerning  these  so  much  vaunted  missionary 
movements  of  the  Jesuits,  is  clearly  about  this.  Their 
sleuth-hound  vengeance  crossed  the  sea  upon  the  track  of 
that  Protestantism  which  they  had,  as  an  Order,  sworn  to 
exterminate.  Next  to  this  vow,  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
Order,  ''to  the  greater  glory  of — Loyola,  was  the  next 
most  vital  consideration,  and,  in  America,  they  only  pursued 
the  same  policy  in  reference  to  this  particular  end  which  had 
dianusterized  their  operations  in  India,  China,  Japan,  Para- 

n,  Oalifomia,  ana  elsewhere ;  their  object  being,  clearly, 
e  formation  of  Missions,  to  create  so  many  fiefs  of  the 
Order,  the  revenues  of  whidi  would  enure  to  the  swelling 
its  treasury. 
In  North  America,  beside  the  titbeiK  which  being  paid  in 
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the  rich  furs  of  the  ooantry,  were  by  no  means  inoonsider* 
able,  the  Missions  established  would  answer  the  doable 
purpose  of  revenue  and  revenge;  since  uniformly  eul- 
tivating  in  the  hearts  of  their  converts  the  most  implac- 
able enmity  amint  Protestantism,  the  Order  were  enabled  at 
any  time,  to  harass  and  devastate  the  hated  settlements. 
And,  again,  having  as  an  Order  been  several  times  banished 
from  Imknoe,  as  well  as  from  every  other  government  of 
Europe  as  enemies  to  internal  peace,  they  felt  it  necessary 
to  purchase  toleration  by  the  splendor  of  their  discoveries  in 
pushing  exploration  so  far  ahead  of  settlement.  Nor  did  all 
these  combined,  constitute  the  yet  most  important  considerap 
tion  to  the  ambitious  Jesuit. 

They  early  perceived,  with  that  sure  intelligence  of  fore- 
sight which  has  uniformly  marked  their  q^erations,  the 
future  glory  and  grandeur  of  this  New  World,  and  they 
determined  to  establish  for  themselves  here,  a  Theocratic 
empire,  which  would  be  to  the  Order — amidst  the  convulsiona 
which  their  intrigues  continued  to  cause  in  Europe — as  a 
House  of  Befuffe  to  which  they  might,  as  a  last  resort,  fly  for 
safety,  and  hold  as  a  point  d'afpid,  from  which  they  might 
renew  the  contest. 

See  how  clearly  they  have  apprehended  the  importance  of 
the  New  Hemisphere  in  this  light.  Paraguay,  indeed  the 
whole  of  South  America,  and  Mexico  on  the  south,  Cali* 
forma  on  the  west,  New  France,  or  Canada  on  the  north,  all 
occupied  by  the  proposed  Theocracy — ^thus  hemming  in  the 
beleaguered  Protestants  on  three  sides.  What  South  Amer- 
ica, Mexico  and  California  have  been — and  the  two  first,  yet 
remaining  so — virtual  Theocracies — ^that  is,  governments  in 
which  the  priesthood  standing  as  the  representatives  of  God, 
are  alone  accountable  to  Him  for  both  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral of  their  subject— or  in  other  words,  constitute  the 
supreme  governing  power  in  the  State-— no  one  will  at  this 
dav  pretend  to  deny.  That  New  France  or  Canada,  was  also 
ruled  into  a  strict  Theocracy  by  the  Jesuita,  is  clearly  sua- 
ceptible  of  proof,  throughout  the  entire  cotemporary  history 
jof  that  period.  La  w>ntan,  an  intelligent  traveler,  natu- 
ralist and  cosmopolite — ^twenty  years  after  New  France  had 
-beui  eitaUished  a  bishopric  ihioogh  the  enterprise  of  the 
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Jesuits — complains  grieyonsly  of  this  priestly  despotism,  and 
after  the  remark,  '<  Uiat  at  Montreal  it  was  a  perpetual  Lent,'' 
continues : 

We  have  here  a  misanthrojHcal  bigot  of  a  cur^,  under 
whose  spiritual  despotism,  play  and  yisitinff  the  ladies  are 
reckoned  amcmg  the  mortal  sins.  If  you  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  he  on  his  black  list,  he  launches  at  you  publicly,  from 
the  puj^it,  a  bloody  censure.  As  Messieurs,  the  priests  of  St 
Sulpice,  are  oia  temporal  lords,  they  take  the  greater  liberty 
to  tyrannize  over  us.  To  keep  well  with  them,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  communicate  once  a  montL  These  Arguses  have 
their  eyes  constantly  on  the  conduct  of  the  women  and  the 
girls.  Fathers  ana  husbands  may  sleep  in  all  assurance* 
unless  they  have  some  suspicions  as  to  these  vigilant  sentinels 
themselves.  Of  all  the  vexation  of  these  disturbers,  I  found 
none  so- intolerable  as  their  war  upon  books.  None  are  to  be 
found  here  but  books  of  devotion.  All  others  are  prohibited 
and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Our  author  winds  up  with  a 
ludicrous  account  how  his  Petronins,  left  by  accident  on  his 
table,  was  mutilated  by  a  devout  priest,  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  tear  out  all  the  best  leaves,  under  pretense  that 
they  were  scandalous.  "  No  one  dare  to  be  absent  from 
great  masses  and  sermons  without  special  excuse.  These  are 
the  times,  however,  at  which  the  women  take  a  little  liberty, 
being  sure  that  their  husbands  and  mothers  are  at  church.'' 

Sudi  is  the  omcurrent  testimony  of  all  ootemporary 
writers — amply  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  invariable  usage 
and  determination  of  Catholic— but  more  especially  Jesuit 
institutions.  But  were  such  ootemporary  evidence  wanting 
at  a  time  when  the  learning  of  the  world  was  princqudly  in 
the  keeping  of  the  catholic  priesthood,  there  yet  remains 
the  broad  and  well-established  historical  fact,  that  the  inter- 
cdonial  wars  between  the  English  and  other  Protestant  col- 
onies on  the  north,  and  the  Indians  and  Canadian  French, 
were  instigated  personally  by  these  saintly  Jesuit  missionaries 
themselves,  and  that  the  murderous  forays  of  the  Indians 
upon  these  settlements,  were  even  led  by  these  meek  mis- 
sionaries of  peace.  Indeed,  all  that  saved  these  northern 
col<mi6s  from  absolute  extermination,  was  the  success  of  that 
sagacious  policy  of  the  cM'ly  Dutch  governors  of  New 
Amsteidam,  in  securing  the  fri^dship  mi  aUagianoe  of  the 
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powerful  and  warlike  Xroquois  or  Five  KaiionB,  establiBhed  in 
the  north  of  New  York.  This  alliaooe  also,  politically  courted 
and  nourished  by  the  New  England  colonies,  was  for  a  long 
period  successfully  maintained;  opposing  this  formidable 
Indian  confederacy  as  a  barrier  between  their  weak  but  grow* 
*  ing  settlements  and  the  exterminating  hate  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  during  the  desperate  efforts  of  these  priests  to  gain  a 
foothold  among  the  mquois  for  their  MissicHis,  with  a  view 
to  breaking  up  this— for  them — unlucky  league,  by  their 
intrigues,  that  all  those  bloody  scenes  occurred,  whidi  we  have 
seen  so  elaborately  celebrated  in  the  Elegiac  prose  of  the 
sympathizing  historian,  Bancroft.  A  choioe  subject  for  the 
lugubrious  monodies  of  an  American  historian  surely !  Had 
4'he  Jesuits,  whose  fate  is  thus  deplored,  succeeded  earlier— 
as  they  did  finally  to  some  extent — ^in  their  &heme  of  dia- 
rupturing  this  alliance,  and  turned  loose  upon  the  weak  set- 
tlements of  the  Protestant  colonies,  the  fierce  warrior  hordes 
of  the  Five  Nations,  in  addition  to  those  formidable  tribei 
which  already  yielded  to  their  supremacy,  no  doubt  our  ten- 
der-hearted historian  would  hare  had  ample  inspiration  &r 
the  change  of  his  Elegiacs  into  Idyls,  or  lound  full  emjdoy* 
ment  in  sounding  the  21  Beam  to  Ix^ola !  Terribly  as  the 
colonies  suffered  as  it  was — with  the  Iroquois  sometimes  alliea 
but  most  frequently  neutral — there  can  bo  no  question  of  the 
entire  subjugation,  if  not  annihilation  of  the  Protestant 
colonies  tf  the  north,  had  such  an  eyent  as  this  disruption 
taken  place.    Hildfeth  says : 

Whatever  the  success  of  the  French  missionaries  among 
the  more  northern  and  western  tribes,  they  encountered  in 
the  Iroquois,  or  Fire  Nations,  firm  and  formidable  oppanents. 
That  celebrated  confederacy,  beside  sulgect  tribes,  mduded 
five  allied  communities :  the  Senecas,  the  Gayuffas,  the  Oncn^ 
dagas,  the  Oneidas,  and  the  Mohawks ;  whidi  last,  as  being 
nearest  to  their  seUlements,  often  gave,  among  the  EngUsh, 
a  name  to  the  whole.  Each  of  these  five  nations  was  divided 
into  three  dans,  distinguished  as  the  Bear,  the  Tortoise,  and 
the  Wolf.  Their  castles,  rude  forts,  places  of  protection  for 
the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  surrounded  by  fields  of 
com,  beans,  and  squashes,  the  head-quarters  of  the  several 
tribes,  were  situated  on  those  waters  of  central  New  Yark* 
of  whkh  HbA  naaaea  serve  at  memirrials,  tad  mw  alaMi  ib* 
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oolj  ones,  of  tbeir  ancieni  possesflors.  Some  Blender  rem- 
naats  <tf  this  once-powerful  confederacy  still  linger,  howeyer, 
on  small  reservationa  of  their  ancient  territory.  It  was  in 
eonrage,  ferocity,  and  warlike  enterprise,  far  more  tkan  in 
social  institutions  or  the  arta  <^  peace,  that  the  Iroqnois  sur- 
passed the  tribes  d  Algonquin  descent  on  their  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  borders.  It  was  not  against  those 
-tribes  as  Algonquin,  that  the  Five  Nations  carried  on  war, 
for  their  hostility  was  directed  with  even  greater  fuiy  against 
the  Hurons  and  Wyandots,  who  dwelt  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  who  sf^e  dialects  of 
the  same  language  with  themselves.  The  early  alliance  of 
French  with  those  tribes,  had  rendered  the  French  oolonistB 
olgects  of  implacable  hate  to  the  Five  Nations. 

In  vain,  during  a  short  interval  of  peace,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  spiritual  influence  over  these 
fierce  warriors.  Father  Jogues,  whose  captivity  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  ^iefs,  having  returned  again  to 
Canada,  was  sent  among  them  as  embassador  and  mission* 
ary — a  dangerous  service,  in  which  he  met  the  death  he  had 
formerly  escaped. 

Supplied  with  fire-arms  by  the  Dutch,  and  rendered  thus 
more  formidable  than  ever,  the  Iroquois  renewed  a  war  by 
which  the  missionaries  and  their  converts  were  equally  en- 
dangered. Daniel,  the  venerable  father  of  the  Huron  mia* 
sion,  perished  in  the  midst  of  his  flock,  surprised  and  massacred 
by  a  Mohawk  war-party.  Brebeuf  and  Lallemand,  taken  pria- 
oners,  were  burned  at  the  stake ;  Grardier  perished  by  the 
hatchets  of  the  Iroquois ;  Chabanel  was  lost  in  the  woods* 
The  Huron  missions,  by  these  renewed  onslaughts,  were 
completely  broken  up.  The  Hurons,  Wyandots,  and  Ottawas, 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  wei'o  driven  from  their  country, 
which  became  a  hunting-ground  for  the  Iroquois.  Subse- 
quently the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  established  themselves  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mackinaw.  Mohawk  war-parties  harass- 
ed the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  unhappy  colonists 
lived  in  daily  dread  of  massacre.  Quebec  itself  was  not  safe. 
This  emergency  caused  a  message  to  ask  aid  of  New  Eng* 
land,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  or,  at  least,  a  free 
passage  for  waivparties  of  the  Eastern  tribes  under  French 
influence  in  their  march  against  the  Mohawks^-a  moMikga 
IS 
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borne  bj  John  Qodefroy,  one  of  the  oouneil  of  New  France, 
and  Dreuillettea,  former  explorer  of  the  passage  from  Que* 
bee  te  the  eastern  coast,  described  in  his  commission  as 
'preacher  of  the  Grospel  to  savage  nations/  But  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England  listened 
with  but  a  cold  ear  to  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
French  nussionaries  and  the  sufferings  of  their  In,dian-canr> 
verts.  No  aid  could  be  obtained  in  that  quarta- ;  but,  after 
two  or  three  years  of  perpetual  alarm,  the  Iroquois  consented 
at  last  to  a  peace. 

From  the  earliest  foothold  obtained  by  the  J^uits  amcng 
the  French  colonies  on  the  north,  they  had  been  known  as  the 
instigators  and  fermenters  of  jealousies  between  their  converts 
and  the  Puritan  settlements  of  New  England  and  New  York. 
With  the  exception  of  their  unvarying  system  of  '  Beductions ' 
•^^is  they  are  best  termed .  in  all  countries,  and  meaning 
nothing  more  than  absolute  slavery,  spiritually  and  finandaUy, 
by  which  the  rich  proceeds  of  the  free^rade  were,  in  this  case, 
to  be  monopolized  into  the  treasury  of  the  Order — ^there  were 
no  purposes  in  which  these  missionaries  proved  themselves  so 
indefatigably  consistent,  as  this  of  mortal  enmity  to  the  Prot- 
estants wherever  they  appeared.  Not  only  was  this  per- 
petual cause  of  irritation  felt  in  the  savage  carnage  of  the 
earlier  partisan  or  guerrilla  struggles  of  the  weak  colonies 
with  the  more  northern  Indian  tribes,  and  recognised  as  the 
incessant  source  of  mortal  peril  beside  their  hard-earned  fire- 
sides-—although  their  own  agency  had  been  denied  by  the 
Jesuits—* yet  when  the  first  intercolonial  war  (known  as 
King  William's  war,)  broke  out,  the  colonists  were  at  no  loss 
to  know*  who  had  been,  and  would  continue  to  be,  their  most 
arch  and  deadly  foes.  They  not  only  knew  these  crafty  mis- 
sionaries to  be  such  enemies,  but  struck  at  them  now  as  such, 
in  spite  of  the  pretended  sanctities  of  their  calling  and  garb ; 
and  that  too,  widi  the  merciless  and  exterminatmg  videnoe 
of  a  spirit  of  retribution  fired  by  the  memory  of  the  thousand 
snealung  and  incendiary  wrongs  which  had  been  accumulating 
to  their  account,  through  so  many  years.  Hildreth's  straight- 
forward account  of  the  progress  of  this  war,  best  illustrates 
the  development  so  far. 

So  soon  as  the  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
England  became  known  in  Americai  the  Baron  Castin  easily 
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exBited  the  Eastern  Indians  to  renew  their  depredations.  Li 
these  hostilities  tiie  trihes  of  New  Hampshire  were  indaeed 
also  to  join.  Those  trihes  had  neither  for^tten  nor  forgiren 
the  treadierj  of  Waldron,  at  the  oondnsion  of  Philip's  war, 
thirteen  years  hefore.  Two  Indian  women,  apparent! j  friends 
ly,  sought  and  obtained  a  nij^htV  lodging  at  Waldran's  gar- 
riscm  or  fortified  house  at  Dover.  Thej  rose  at  midnight, 
opened  the  doors,  and  admitted  a  party  lying  in  wait  for  the 
purpose.  Waldron,  an  old  man  of  eiffhty,  after  a  stent 
resistance,  was  made  prisoner.  Placed  hy  his  captors  in  an 
elhow-ehair  at  the  heail  of  a  table  in  the  hall,  he  was  taunted 
with  the  exclamation,  *  Judge  Indians  now!'  after  which  he 
was  put  to  death  with  tortures.  Twenty  others  were  killed. 
Twenty-nine  were  carried  off  as  prisoners.  The  village  was 
burned.  The  fort  at  Pemaquid,  tiie  extreme  eastern  frontier, 
was  soon  after  attacked  by  a  party  of  Penobscots,  resident  in 
the  ntighborhood,  instigated  by  the  Jesuit  Thury,  who  Uved 
among  them  as  a  missionaiy.  The  garrison,  obliged  to  sur- 
render, was  dismissed  by  the  Indians,  but  the  fort,  which 
Andres  had  built,  was  destroyed.  An  attack  upcm  Gasco  was 
repulsed  by  Ghurth,  the  famous  partisan  of  Fhuip's  war,  sent 
frnn  Masrachusetts  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  But 
all  the  settlements  further  east  were  ravaged  and  broken  up. 
In  hopes  to  engage  the  formidable  Mohawks  as  auxiliaries 
against  these  eastern  tribes,  commissioners  from  Boston  pro- 
ceeded to  Albany,  then  held  by  the  members  of  the  New 
Tork  council  opposed  to  Leisler.  In  a  conference  had  there 
with  some  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  they  expressed  their 
determination  to  continue  the  war  aeainst  Canada,  but  they 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lift  the  hatchet  against  their 
Indian  brethren  of  the  l^t. 

Beduced  to  extreme  distress  by  the  late  successful  inroads 
of  the  Iroquois,  Canada  had  just  received  relief  by  the  arrival 
from  France  of  Count  Frontenac,  re-commissioned  as  governor, 
and  bringing  with  him  such  of  the  Indian  prisoners  sent  to 
France  as  had  survived  the  galleys,  troops,  supplies,  and  a 
scheme  for  die  conquest  and  occupation  of  New  YorL  As  a  part 
of  this  scheme,  the  Chevalier  de  la  Coffiniere,  who  had  accompa- 
nied Frontenac  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  proceeded  to 
cruise  off  the  coast  of  New  England,  making  many  prizes, 
and  d^gning  to  attack  New  l^k  by  sea,  while  Frontenac 
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anailsd  it  on  tlie^laiid  aide.  FronlenM^  ihongli  siztTreu^t 
years  of  age,  had  all  the  haoyancy  and  vigor  of  yoaia.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  enei^  and  determination,  and  his 
former  administration  of  the  adony  made  him  aware  of  the 
measures  which  the  exigeney  demiuided.  The  Iroquois  had 
already  retired  from  Montreal,  and  preparations  were  imme* 
.  diately  made  for  relieving  Fort  Frontenae.  These  preparar 
tiona,  however,  were  too  late,  for  the  garrison  had  already  set 
fire  to  the  fort,  and  retired  down  the  river.  Means  were  still 
fimnd,  however,  to  keep  up  the  eommnnicatjon  with  Macki-^ 
saw.  Not  able  to  prosecute  this  scheme  of  conquest,  Fron- 
tenac  presently  detached  thlee  war-parties,  to  visit  cm  the 
English  frontier  those  same  miseries  which  CSanada  had  so 
recently  es^rienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Five  Nations* 

In  the  oourse  of  the  last  twenty  years,  a  number  of  coih 
verted  Mohawks,  induced  to  retire  from  among  their  heathen 
hcethren,  had  eatabliafaed  themselves  at  the  rapida  of  St 
Louis,  in  a  village  known  also  as  Gagnawa^  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  nearly  opposite  M<mtreaL  It  was  chiefly 
these  converted  Mohawks,  well  acquainted  with  the  settled 
ments  about  Albany,  who  composed,  with  a  number  of 
Frenchmen,  the  first  of  Frontenac's  war  parties,  amounting 
in  the  whole  to  a  hundred  and  ten  persons.  Guided  by  the 
watercourses,  whose  frozen  surface  furnished  them  a  path, 
they  traversed  a  wooded  wilderness  covered  with  deep  snows. 
^Jan.  1690,)  Presmng  stealthily  forward  in  a  single  file,  the 
foremoat  wore  snow-w)es,  and  so  beat  a  track  {<x  the  rest 
At  night  the  snow  was  thrown  up  toward  the  side  whence 
the  wind  came,  and  in  the  hollow  thus  scooped  out  the  party 
slept  on  branches  of  pine,  round  a  fire  in  il^  midst.  A  little 
parched  com  served  them  for  provisions,  eked  out  by  sudi 
game  as  they  killed.  After  a  twenty-two  days'  march,  intent 
on  their  bloody  purpose,  they  apmoadied  Schenectady,  the 
object  of  their  toil.  This  was  a  Dutch  village  on  the  Mo- 
hawk,  then  the  outpost  of  the  settlements  about  Albany. 
The  duster  of  some  forty  houses  was  i»rotected  by  a  palisade, 
hut  the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  at  midnight 
the  inhabitants  slept  profoundly.  The  assailants  entered  in 
silence,  divided  themselves  into  several  parties,  and,  giving 
the  dgaal  hj  the  terrible  waJ^whoop,  onnmenoed  the  attack* 
Shrieks  of  women  and  ddldren  answered.  Qoors  were  hvdMA 
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r;  liQfiifleB  861  on  fire ;  Uood  flcfvvecL  fiixtj  were  vUok  m 
spot;  twenty-«eveii  irere  takeii  priMners;  the  i^eit  fled, 
half  naked,  along  ^he  road  to  Albany  throngh  a  diiying 
BnowHstorm,  a  deep  snow,  and  cold  bo  Utter  ihni  many  loot 
their  limhs  hy  frost  The  assailants  set  off  for  Canada  with 
their  prisoners  and  their  plunder,  and  effeeted  their  escape, 
thon^  not  without  serioas  loss  inflicted  by  some  Mcdiawk 
"wanriors,  who  hastened  to  pursue  them.  The  terror  inspired 
by  this  attaek  was  so  great,  that,  for  the  sake  of  aid  and 
Buiqport,  the  makontents  who  held  Albany,  submitted  to  the 
hated  Leisler.  But  nothing  could  preyail  on  that  rash  and 
-passionate  chief  to  use  his  authority  with  moderation.  He 
eonfiseated  the  jHroperty  of  his  principal  opponents.  Bayard 
aaftd  Nidiols  were  held  in  contnement;  and  for  Hxe  arrest 
of  lirinffston,  warrants  were  sent  to  Boston  and  Hartfo^ 
whitiber  he  had  fled  for  safety. 

Fiontenac's  second  war  party,  composed  of  only  flfty-two 
persons,  departing  from  Ijiree  Bivers,  a  village  half  way 
from  Montreal  to  Quebec,  ascended  the  St.  Francis,  entered 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Connecticut,  and  thence  made  their 
way  across  the  mountains  and  forests  of  New  Hampshire. 
Presently  they  descended  on  Salmon  Falls,  a  frontier  village 
on  the  chief  branch  of  the  Piscataqua.  (March  27,  1690.) 
They  attacked  it  bv  surprise,  killed  most  of  the  male  in- 
habitants, plundered  and  burned  the  houses,  and  carried  off 
fifty-four  prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children,  whom  they 
drove  before  them,  laden  with  the  spoils.  While  thus  re- 
turning, they  fell  in  with  the  third  war-party  from  Quebec^ 
and,  joming  forces,  proceeded  to  attack  Casco.  A  part  of  the 
garrison  was  lured  into  an  ambuscade  and  destroyed.  The 
rest,  seeing  their  palisades  about  to  be  set  on  fire,  surrendered 
on  terms  as  prisoners  of  war.    (May.) 

Such  was  the  new  and  fnghttul  sort  of  warfare  to  which 
the  English  colonists  were  exposed  The  savage  ferocity  of 
the  Indians,  guided  by  the  sagacity  and  civilized  skill  and 
enterprise  of  French  officers,  bS^iune  ten  times  more  terrible. 
The  influence  which  the  French  missionaries  had  acquired  by 
persevering  self-sacrifice  and  the  highest  efforts  of  Christian 
devotedness  was  now  availed  of,  as  too  often  happens,  by  mere 
worldly  policy,  to  stimulate  their  converts  to  hostile  inroads 
ajud  midnight  murders.    Beligious  zeal  sharpened  the  edge 
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of  savage  hate.  The  English  wore  held  np  to  the  Indiaina 
not  merely  aa  enemiee,  but  as  heretics,  npon  whom  it  was  a 
Ghristian  duty  to  make  war.  K  the  chaplet  of  yictory  were 
missed,  at  least  the  crown  of  martyrdom  was  sure. 

These  cmel  Indian  inroads  seemed  to  the  sofierers  abon- 
dant  confirmation  of  the  tales  of  the  Huguenots  scattered 
through  the  colonies  as  the  bloody  and  implacaUe  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  These  religious  refugees  were  so  numer- 
ous in  Boston  and  New  Tor^  as  to  have  in  each  of  those 
towns  a  church  of  their  own.  Hatred  of  popery  received  a 
new  impetus.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  thai  the  few 
Catholics  of  Maryland,  though  their  fathers  had  been  tike 
founders  of  that  colony,  were  disfranchised,  and  sulgected  to 
all  the  disabilities  by  which,  in  Britam  and  Ireland,  the 
suppression  of  Catholicism  was  vainly  attempted.  ProbaUy 
also  to  this  period  we  may  refer  the  act  of  Bhode  Island,  of 
imknown  date,  which  ezduded  Catholics  firom  becoming  free- 
men of  that  col<my. 


OHAPTBR   XZVI. 

The  Qiisen  Ann's,  or  *'  Second  Interoolonial  War  "  between  "  Sam  *'  and  tlia 
Order  of  Jesnits— The  Order  not  qnite  ready  for  formidable  operation* 
in  the  Sontli— BetroepeotiTe  glance  at  acts  and  inflnenoee  of  the  Catholio 
Prietthood  in  Mezioo  from  the  Conqnest — ^Eyidenoe  of  ClaTigero  the 
GathoUo  Historian  of  Mezioo— The  monetroos  destmction  of  the  arohiTOS 
of  Historical  Piotnrefl  in  Tucatan  by  an  '*  Eoolesiastio  "-—Destmction  of 
the  most  preoions  Arts,  whioh  was  common  throughout  Mexico. 

Thb  last  chapter  may  be  well  considered  as  settling  the 
question  of  the  participation  and  predominating  infloenoe  of 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  first  interooloniiS  war,  and  as 
against  the  sorely  beleaguered  Protestant  colonies  of  the 
north.  As  yet,  their  schemes  of  southern  acquisition  and 
supremacy  in  the  South  had  not  been  consummated  —  theit 
cordon  of  "  Seductions  "  not  sufficiently  completed  to  make 
their  active  demonstrations  in  that  quarter  so  formidable,  as 
to  render  more  detail  on  our  own  part  necessary.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  history  being  rather  to  render  clear  the  histori- 
cal relations  of  *'  Sam "  to  his  internal  foes,  ^han  to  enter 
systematically  into  more  than  the  outline  of  others,  which 
Ulustrate  rather  the  minuter  phases  of  his  own  huge  devel- 
ipment,  and  his  relations  to  avowed  and  outward  enemies. 
It  now  becomes  necessary  that  we  should  look  somewhat  to 
those  Jesuit  antecedents  which  led  immediately  to  the  next 
even  more  extended  and  exterminating  war — the  Queen 
Ann^s,  or  "  Second  Intercolonial  war  " — between  "  Sam  "  and 
his  desperate  foe — ^the  Order  of  Jesus ! 

The  moment  the  Jesuits  found  themselves  comparatively 
secure  of  their  foothold  in  Acadia,  which  might  form  for 
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ihem  a  rallying  point  upon  the  continent,  then,  with  that 
skiilfol  mixture  of  military  law  and  spiritual  despc^ittn  which 
has  always  constituted  the  phenomenon  of  their  ascendenqy 
in  the  Christian  world,  they  pushed  forward  their  corpse-like 
trainhands  of  helpless  devotees,  in  eager  emulation  for  more 
extended  explorations  and  <*  Beductions,'^  upon  the  wilderness 
fastnesses  of  the  north-west,  in  search  of  the  sources  of  cer- 
tain great  traditionary  outleto  of  the  then  houndless  limits  of 
the  JNew  World,  which  they  meant  to  claim  and  assert  as 
their  own,  since  the  old  seemed  passing  so  rapidly  from 
their  grasp.  Oold  as  well  as  souls  seemed  always  to  have 
been  most  discreetly  mingled  with  their  aspirations  for  con- 
quest in  America ;  and  the  earliest  delusions  ci  gold  in  Aoa* 
dia,  which  so  rapidly  gave  way  before  the  sterner  fadfl  of  a 
bleak  and  inhospitable  reality,  had  been  kepi  alive  by  vague 
rumors  of  a  mighty  empire,  drained  by  endless  rivers  flowing 
through  sands  of  gold,  which  held  tiieir  sources  far  in  a  mys- 
terious interior,  and  had  fired  anew  immaculate  ecstaticismB 
which  look  to  their  final  realization  in  a  "  fi;olden  city,"  which, 
either  in  heaven  or  on  earth  was  to  constitute  their  reward. 
The  prodigious  results  of  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and  the 
Pizarros  mul  not  wanted  of  circulation  through  the  right 
hands— but  then,  although  the  holy  Order  of  Jesus  had  not 
been  organized,  its  founcters  had  not  failed  to  participate  in, 
and  comprehend  the  benefits  of,  such  acquisitions — ^indeed,  it 
bad  been  during  the  immediate  ferment  of  European  mind, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  and  mighty  element, 
that  the  crafty  and  sagacious  intellect  of  Loyola  projected 
this  late  and  most  fatal  organization  on  this  the  sole  predomi- 
nating idea  of  Jesuitism — though  the  enmity  to  Protestant- 
ism was  the  next  of  course,  as  he  saw  in  it  the  mortal 
antagonism  of  spiritual  despotism ! 

That  these  apparentlv  unselfish  enterprises  of  the  early  Jes* 
uits  should  have  proceeded  from  such  causes,  why  need  we  stop 
to  argue  ?  But  it  may  be  well  that  we  should  give  a  few  pre- 
liminary facts  as  illustrating,  here  and  there,  the  condition 
in  which  the  early  catholic  ccmquest  left  Old  and  New  Mexiop. 
First,  as  showing  in  how  much  the  Catholic  Church  proper 
has  cumrved  to  tne  preservation  of  the  ancient  literature  and 
arts  of  all  countries  which  have  been  oonquered  by  Catholic 
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amis.  Tkts  ercsii  ire  noir  qnotci,  oecnrml  during  tiie  tmg/k 
of  Cbacka  Y,  of  Bptiiiy  when  as  tlie  domioAiit  power  of 
Soropet  he  oould  «ffi>Td  to  wage  8ingle-ha&<led  war  agaiint 
the  rest  of  the  world — when  Gertes  was  seBding  him  the 
nnrished  tieMares  of  the  New  Wwld,  and  com^etiiiff  the 
e(xiqiieet  of  ihe  irhole  Mexkaa  onpire — when  his  «ted'<lad 
eohotts  wiese  led  by  toasiled  priesti  bearing  the  hxAjcroBM  and 
e^erj  new  aeene  of  rapine  and  maasaere  was  only  consecrated 
bgr  Ae  Catholic  Priests.  One  of  their  own  number,  darigsro, 
in  a  formal  history  of  the  eariy  Mexican  Empire  and  eon* 
quest  by  his  own  friends,  is  copipelled  to  relate  as  ftdlows,  in 
his  seal  as  an  antiqnariaa,  conceniingone  incident  of  the  eoi^ 
qoest  of  Yucatan : 

Though  games,  dances,  and  music,  conduced  less  to  uttKtj 
than  pleasui«9  this  was  not  the  case  widi  History  and  Paints 
inff ;  two  arts  which  ought  not  to  be  separated  in  the  history 
of  uezioo,  as  they  had  no  other  historians  than  their  paint- 
ers,  nor  any  other  writings  than  their  paintings  to  commemo* 
rate  liie  events  of  the  nation. 

The  Toltecas  were  the  first  pe<n>le  of  the  New  World  who 
wnployed  the  art  of  painting  for  the  ^ids  of  history ;  at  least 
we  Know  of  no  other  nation  whidi  did  so  before  them.  The 
eame  practice  prerailed,  from  time  immemorial,  among  the 
Aoolhuas,  the  seven  Astecan  tribes,  and  amouff  all  the  pol- 
ished nations  of  Anahuac  The  Ghed^mecas  avd  the  Otomies 
were  taught  it  by  the  Aoolhuas  and  the  Tdtecas,  when  they 
deserted  their  savage  life. 

Among  the  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  all  those 
nations,  there  were  many  which  were  mere  portraite  or  images 
of  their  gods,  their  kings,  their  heroes,  their  animals,  and 
their  plants.  With  these  the  royal  palaces  of  Mexico  and 
Teaecnoo  both  abounded.  Others  were  historical,  containing 
an  account  of  particular  events,  such  as  are  the  ftrst  thirteen 
paintings  of  the  collection  of  Mendoza,  and  that  of  the  jomv 
tt^  of  the  Aztecas,  which  appears  in  the  woHl  of  the  trav^ 
eler  Gemelli  Others  were  mythological,  ivwifAini^g  the 
mysteries  of  their  religion.  Of  mis  kind  is  the  volnme  which 
is  preserved  in  the  great  library  of  the  Order  of  fieloffna. 
Otners  were  oodesy  in  whidi  were  compiled  thrir  laws,  uuir 
rites,  their  customs,  their  taxes,  or  tributes ;  and  sudi  are  all 
those  of  the  above  aentkned  cdUection  of  Msadoaa,  from  the 
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fbnrteentli  to  the  sixty-third.  Others  were  dmmolqgioalt 
astroiKHnical,  or  aatrdoffical,  in  which  was  represented  their 
calendar,  the  position  <h  the  stars,  the  changes  of  the  moon, 
eclipses,  and  prognostications  of  the  yariations  of  the  weather, 
lliis  kind  of  painting  was  called  by  them  Ttmcckmad.  Si- 
goenza  makes  mention^  of  a  painting  repres^iting  such  like 
pn^nostications  which  he  inserted  in  his  Cich^raphia  Mezi- 
cana.  Acoeta  relates  *  that  in  the  provinoe  of  Yucatan,  there 
were  certain  volames,  honnd  np  according  to  their  manner, 
in  which  the  wise  Indians  had  marked  the  distribution  of 
their  seasons,  the  knowledge  of  the  planets,  of  animals,  and 
other  natural  productions,  and  also  their  antiquity;  things  all 
highly  curious  and  minutely  described ;'  which,  as  the  same 
author  says,  were  lost  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  eodesiaatic, 
who,  imagining  them  to  be  full  of  superstitious  meanings, 
burned  them,  to  the  great  grief  of  me  Indians,  and  tne 
utmost  regret  of  the  curious  among  the  Spaniardk  Other 
paintings  were  topographical,  or  chorographical,  which  served 
not  only  to  show  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  possessions, 
but  likewise  the  situation  of  places,  the  direction  of  ihe  coasts, 
and  the  course  of  riyers.  Gortez  says,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Charles  Y,  that  having  made  inquiries  to  know  if  there  was 
any  secure  harbor  for  vessels  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  Monte- 
xuma  presented  him  a  painting  of  the  whole  coast,  from  the 
port  of  OhdliAiuhcueoanf  where  at  present  Vera  Cruz  lies,  to 
the  river  Coatzacualoa  Bemal  Diaz  relates  that  Gortez  also, 
in  a  long  and  difficult  voyage  which  he  made  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  made  use  of  a  chart  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  lords  of  Coatzacualco,  in  which  all  the  places  and  riYera 
were  marked  from  the  coast  of  Croatzaciudco  to  Hueja- 
callan. 

The  Mexiean  empire  abounded  with  all  those  kinds  of 
paintings ;  for  their  painters  were  innumerable,  and  there 
was  haraly  anything  left  unpainted.  If  those  had  been  pre- 
served, there  would  liave  been  nothing  wanting  to  the  history 
of  Mexico ;  but  the  first  preachov  of  the  gospel,  suspicious 
that  superstition  was  mixed  with  all  their  paintings,  made  a 
furious  destruction  of  them.    Of  all  those  which  were  to  be 

found  in  Tezcuco,  where  the  chief  school  of  painting  was,  they 

-  ''         ■ 

•la  hk  work  eatitM,  lilva  Aftnnontei  piiftted  ia  MezioQ^ 
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collected  such  a  mass,  in  tlie  square  of  die  market;,  it  appeared 
like  a  little  moantain ;  to  this  they  set  fire  and  bnried  in  the 
ashes  the  memory  of  many  most  interesting  and  curious 
events.  The  loss  of  those  monnments  of  antiquity  was  inex- 
pressibly afflicting  to  the  Indians,  and  regretted  sufficiently 
afterward  by  the  authors  of  it,  when  they  became  sensible 
of  their  errot ;  for  they  were  compelled  to  endearor  to  remedy 
the  evil,  in  the  first  plaoe,  by  obtaining  information  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Indians ;  secondly,  by  collecting  all  the  paint- 
ings which  had  escaped  their  ^ry,  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  the  nation ;  but  although  they  recovered  many,  these  were 
not  sufficient ;  for  ^m  that  time  forward,  the  possessors  of 
paintings  became  so  jealous  of  their  preservation  and  oonoeal- 
ment  from  the  Spaniards,  it  has  proved  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible to  make  ihem  part  with  (me  of  them.  ^ 

^  ^nie  Wmtotj  of  Mezieo ;  CoUeeted  ftom  Spanish  and  Mezioan  HistorUas, 
from  MiuinaeriptB  and  andent  Paintings  of  the  Indians,  together  with  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico  Ij  the  Bpaniards;  Illiistrated  by  SngraTings,  with 
Gritieal  IMssertations  on  the  Land,  Animals,  and  Inhabitants  of  Mexico. 
^7  Abbtf  D.  Francesco  Saveario  ClaTigero.  Translated  from  the  original 
Italian,  bj  Charles  Cnllen,  Esq.    In  tikareo  Tolnmes.    VoLii 


CHAPIBB    XZTII. 

T&aaalism  of  the  Catholic  Priestltood  oontfaraod  ia  K«v  Ifsiioe-^Asll* 
qoarian  researches  concerning  the  first  Mtssions  to  New  lfezioe*-^3oB- 
iinest  of  California— -Yarioos  efforts  to  penetrate  the  mysterions  ^ol4 
region  hy  the  Catholic  gorernors  of  Califomisr— Sztermination  of  the 
Catholic  Spaniaxtis  of  the  ConqnestadorOccupation — Hidden  ruins  and 
strange  TradHioiis— Bnins  of  magnificent  Catholic  Citiea— Marreloos 
treasures  von  bj  Cortes  tnm  Blontesumab 

Clayiqiero's  aooount  of  the  destractiTe  prodivitieB  of  the 
Catholic  priests  who  aocompanied  the  Con<]^ne8tador8  under 
Cortes,  to  the  digmemberment  and  annihilation  of  the  nation- 
alities of  the  Mexican  empire,  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  complaint  with  which  nniyersal  histoiy  teems 
aminst  these  rare  conserratcn^  of  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  world.  Nor  was  it  to  Old  Mexico  proper,  that  liieae 
vandalish  rava^s  of  savage  intolerance  were  confined.  We 
shall  turn  to  New  Mexico,  which  is  nearer  home,  for  the 
examples  of  exterminating  bieotrj,  which  surpass  in  enoi> 
mity  the  wrongs  of  even  the  old  empire. 

The  gold-craving  white  man  seems  to  have  heen  destined, 
according  to  the  ancient  faith  of  the  natives  of  Mexico,  to  be 
its  scourge  and  conqueror.^ 

Cortez  found  Mexico  half  conquered  for  him. by  an  old 
tradition.  It  was  taught  in  their  temples,  and  believed  by 
the  whole  Indian  population,  that  a  race  of  white  men  was  to 
come  from  the  east  to  rule  the  natives  of  the  land.  The 
apparition  of  a  band  of  fair-complexioned  men  dothed  in 
arrow-proof  garments  of  steel,  and  armed  with  the  death- 
dealing  firew)lts  of  heaven,  sealed  the  truth  of  this  imme- 
morial prediction  to  the  awe-struck  Mexicans,  and  they  bowed 
in  the  helpless  submission  of  their  superstitious  fears,  to  the 
wonderful  strangers.    However  tiiis  belief  originated,  it  is 

*  See  Appendix,  fbr  ^mrioos  note. 
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Rr  Aflit  it  should  hare  preeeded  the  appixMiA  ol  tk» 
wlute  moB.  on  every  part  of  Amerb»,  and  thai  its  active 
effbci  sboold  to  iliiB  day,  fortify  the  unexplored  gold  regkn 
againai  hia  advance  within  its  limits. 

Perhaps  this  land,  in  which  are,  imqaefitkaiablyy  ezisteni 
edifiees  of  Axtec  ooastmctioii,  and  which  still  hears  the  nasie 
of  Himteiiima  prenoanoed  with  reverence,  may  have  heen  tha 
«adls  of  the  proud  eonqoerocs  who  swept  the  Mexican  plateau, 
aaul  phnted  uiere  the  golden  empire  which  Gortez  overthrew* 
If  so^  in  Ais,  llieir  last  unsubdued  stronghold,  the  light  and 
Hherality  of  American  enterprise  may  yet  discover  the  final 
dwelling-place  of  their  histo^  and  religion,  and  thai  will  ba 
of  more  worth  than  their  glittering  ores» 

There  is  a  curkius  Indian  superstition,  familiar  to  moat  of 
the  early  Texan  borderers,  often  told  in  cimnecticn  with  tha 
sad  prophecy  of  the  extinction  of  the  red  race  under  the 
breath  cf  white  civilisation.  The  Indians  affirm  that  the 
honey-bee  always  goes  before  the  white  settler  to  warn  the 
red-man  to  retire  and  yield  up  his  hunting^prounda  to  the 
dominion  of  the  ax  and  plow.  In  1820,  the  &dians  say,  the 
trst  bees  made  their  appearance  on  the  Brazos  and  Colorado 
rivers,  in  Texas,  and  five  years  after,  Austin's  settlement 
arose  on  their  banks  and  rendered  the  Indiana  thenceforth, 
aliens  and  intruders  on  their  native  soil. 

Before^  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  there  was 
w>  mining  science  in  the  country,  and  the  gold,  which  greatly 
outbalanced  the  silver  in  quantity,  was  simply  gathered  from 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  most^  brought  by 
porters  from  great  distances  in  the  interior  <tf  the  country. 
The  preponderance  of  sold  before,  and  of  silver  since  the 
CSonquest,  is  readily  exmained  by  the  introduction  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  thorough  mining  system.  Silver  is  rarely 
found  in  a  pure,  unmixed  state  on  the  surface,  and  could 
only  be  produced,  in  large  quantities,  by  the  cruel  and  scien* 
tific  despotism  of  Spain.  '  The  skill,  implements,  and  eiqwrt- 
ence  ef  Enropean  art,  and  the  human  force  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  native  population,  were  turned  into 
the  mines,  and  then  the  ore  was  pursued  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  the  conquerors ;  anid  numberless  silver^minea, 
thai  ligr  untouched  and  useless  under  t^e  simple  Aztec  rule^ 
became  immensely  productive  under  the  Spaniards.    Geld 
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mines  wera  seldom  worked  when  fonnd ;  and  those  distant 
ones,  from  which  the  native  princes  gathered  a  ready  harvest^ 
independent  of  science,  ana  withoat  penetrating  tike  earth, 
are  now  lost  in  obsemity.  In  tiie  reckless  annihilation  of 
the  native  priesthood,  and  the  sweeping  destruction  of  their 
records,  the  CatholioB  boned  much  TaloaUe  lore.  Ab  if 
their  murdered  faith  had,  in  its  last  death-agony,  pressed  the 
signet  of  forgetfulness  on  the  li^  of  its  deflate  and  ahan* 
doned  children,  the  most  beautiftil  of  their  arts,  and  the 
most  coveted  of  their  gifts  passed  away  f »Hn  the  native  Mex- 
icans in  a  single  generation.  It  seemed  to  be  with  them  a 
religious  and  patriotic  duty  to  extinguish  every  light  that 
could  serve  their  hftrd  taskmasters.  Art  has  Iwt  their 
exquisite  colors  for  painting,  their  gorgeous  feathei^work, 
their  adamantine-tempered  copper ;  and  sctenee  misses  their 
historic  records  and  their  astronomical  calculations,  idiile 
avarice  mourns  the  lost  secret  of  their  mines  of  emeralds, 
amethysts,  and  rich  beds  of  gold. 

For  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  conquest  by  Gortes, 
the  Indian  population  maintained  a  stem  and  desperate 
silence  on  the  subject  of  gold.  It  was  rare  that  either  bribes 
or  tortures  could  induce  an  Indian  to  admit  that  he  knew 
where  any  could  be  found,  and  thus  those  mines  in  the  more 
remote  provinces  fell  into  immediate  oblivion.  The  vague 
and  tnMutionary  evidences  of  their  existence,  were  not  incen- 
tives enough  to  warrant  the  toil  and  danger  of  exploration 
and  conquest,  while  those  at  home,  iii  the  midst  of  a  subdued 
serf-p<^ulation,  gave  such  prompt  and  liberal  returns. 

Some  may  suppose  that  the  chaos  and  oppression  of  the 
Spanish  Conquest  could  not  so  utterly  extinguish  the  knowl- 
edge of  excessively  rich  mines,  as  to  prevent  their  avaricious 
conquerors  from  bringing  them  to  use,  however  remote  their 
situation ;  but  to  this  may  be  opposed  the  undeniable  fact, 
that  the  locality  of  the  emerald  ndnes  is  absolutely  lost, 
though  their  existence  iOTnewJurs  is  as  positively  a  matter 
of  record  as  any  event  of  the  Oonquest.  The  same  destroy- 
ing^ power  tiiat  swept  away  the  temples,  the  religion,  the 
social  customs,  the  national  records,  and  even  the  language 
and  history  of  the  conquered  race  in  one  overwhelming  wave, 
annihilated,  also,  much  knowledge  that  would  have  been 
aooqptaUe  from  its  own  interest. 
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Light  enough,  and  temptation  enongfa,  remained  however, 
to  urge  the  Spaniards  to  attempt  the  subjugation  cxf  the  Cali- 
fornia basin ;  bat  all  that  we  know  eertainl  j  of  their  enedition 
is,  their  unsatisfactory  results,  and  the  shadowy  reports  w-ought 
back  by  the  surviyors,  of  well-built  cities  in  the  interior,  and 
treasures  of  gold  in  the  encircling  mountains  of  the  unoon* 
querable  country.  On  the  San  Saba,  as  well  as  on  the  Pecoa, 
tiiere  is  unquestionably,  vast  mineral  wealth,  formerly  not 
unknown  to  the  Mexicans,  but  which  nothing  but  the  firm, 
stable  protection  of  our  government,  and  &e  enterprising 
audacity  of  our  citizens,  can  hope  to  wrest  from  the  supersti- 
tious control  of  the  Indians. 

The  wide  expanse  of  country  above  the  Bio  Gila,  and  be* 
tween  that  river  and  the  Bio  Colorado,  as  also  the  territory 
next  beycmd  the  mountains  to  the  eastward,  embracing  the 
valley  of  the  Bio  Ghrande,  and  that  of  the  Pecos,  eany  aV 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards.  No  sooner  had  they 
subdued  the  Aztecs  and  their  dependencies,  than  they  turned 
their  armed  enterprises  northward,  toward  the  regions  just 
indicated,  and  concerning  the  mineral  riches  of  which,  they 
had  received,  from  their  first  landing  in  Mexico,  many  vague 
but  glowing  accounts.  The  history  and  results  of  their  eh* 
teiprises  may  be  thus  rapidly  summed  up. 

rfo  sooner  had  the  generfld  subjugation  of  Mexico  and  its 
immediate  dependencies  been  completed,  and  its  provinces 
partitioned  amcmg  the  ftmnish  leaders,  than  the  attention 
of  the  latter  was  directed  to  the  unknown  region  beyond 
them,  and  of  the  relics  and  magnificence  of  whidi  they  often 
received  the  most  exaggerated  accounts.  Nuno  de  Guzman, 
to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  governorship  of  New  GkOlida, 
comprising  the  northern  division  of  Mexico,  heard  many  of 
their  accounts,  relating  to  the  countries  noriJiward  of  his 
jurisdiction,  which  excited  his  cariosity  and  influenced  his 
avarice.  He  had  in  his  service  a  T^os  (Taos  7)  Indian,  who 
told  him  of  a  vast  northern  country,  abounding  in  gold  and 
silver.  Confiding  in  his  accounts,  Guzman  collected  an  army, 
and  in  1580,  in  less  tiian  ten  years  after  Cortez  entered  the 
valley  of  Anahuac,  started  for  this  unknown  region.  Diffi* 
eulties  intervened,  and  the  death  of  his  Indian  guide  induced 
him  to  abandon  his  enterprise,  although  entertaining  implicii 
fidtk  in  the  reports  that  had  readied  him. 
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Tke  aooonnts  of  Gabeea  de  Yaca,  who  penetrated  from  the 
coaat  of  Florida  to  the  Padfie,  and  who,  six  years  after  the 
abandonment  of  Guzman's  expedition,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  city  of  Mexico,  leTived  the  waning  excitement  in  reject 
to  the  rich  mineral  region  of  the  norui.  Although  he  coold 
eoDTey  no  personal  information  on  the  subject,  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  of  the  existence  of  a  semi-civilized  people  in 
that  direction,  and  had  received  from  the  Indians  aecounta 
of  its  riches,  coinciding  with  those  <^  the  Taos  Indian  already 
named. 

Vaaqaez  Goronado,  who  had  succeeded  Guzman  in  the 
governorship  of  New  Gallida,  immediately  took  measures  to 
ascertain  tl^  truth  of  these  reports.  He  dispatdied  north- 
ward, with  instructions  to  penetrate  to  these  regions,  a  monk 
named  Niza»  who  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Gila,  when,  fright- 
«Bed  by  the  prospect  before  him,  he  returned  to  Coronadot 
bringing  him  a  Icmg  account  (^  his  adventures,  partly  true, 
but  lot  the  most  part,  aa  was  afterward  discovered,  f abuloua. 
He  i»*ofe8sed  to  have  discovered,  northward  of  the  Gila,  large 
and  populous  cities,  surpassing  Mexico  in  size,  splendor  wd 
wealth.  He  represented  the  people  to  be  possessed  of  great 
abundance  of  gdd,  and  that  their  commonest  vessels,  and  the 
^  walls  of  their  temples  were  covered  with  that  precious  metaL 
Upon  the  authority  of  *'  a  man  horn  in  the  principal  city  of 
Cibola" — Hie  name  siven  to  the  northern  £1  Dorado-—"  the 
liouses  were  built  of  lime  and  stcme,  tiie  gates  and  small 
pillars  of  turquoises,  and  all  the  vessels  ai^  <Hiiaments  of 
the  houses  were  made  ol  gold."  Other  equally  extravagant 
statements  were  obtained  from  other  sources,  as  we  peieeive 
in  the  subjdned  extracts,  from  a  letter  written  by  Coronado 
to  the  viceroy,  Mendoza,  bearing  date  March  8,  1539« 

« In  the  province  of  Ibpira  mere  are  no  great  dties,  but 
the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  very  good;  and  within 
them  the  people  have  great  stores  of  gold,  which  is,  as  it  were» 
lost,  because  they  know  not  what  use  to  put  it  ta  They 
wear  emeralds  and  other  precious  jewels  upon  their  breasts^ 
are  valiant,  and  have  very  strong  armor  made  of  mlver, 
fashioned  after  the  shapes  of  beasts.  Beyond  Ibpira  there 
ift  still  another  country,  the  people  whereof  wear  on  their 
bodies  ffdid,  emeraldsy  and  other  precious  stones^  and  are 
commoiuy  served  in  gold  and  silver,  wherewith  they  cofw 
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iheir  houses ;  and  the  dbief  men  wear  great  chains  of  gold* 
irell  wrought,  about  their  necks,  and  are  appareled  wtth 
painted  gannents,  and  have  a  great  store  of  imd  kine.^' 

At  this  time  a  sea  expediti<m  on  the  Pacific  was  undertaken 
by  Ulloa,  under  the  direction  of  Gortez,  which  had  for  its 
oi^ect  not  less  tiie  diseoyery  of  the  golden  region  of  the 
north,  than  the  exploration  o(  the  coast  We  have  no  room 
to  trace  its  progress.  8u£Bce  to  saj,  it  returned  with  no 
tangible  evidence  of  the  wealth  which  it  was  expected  to 
discover. 

Oortez,  who  fancied  he  saw  another  Mexico  in  the  golden 
oountiy  of  the  north,  which  was  now  the  subject  of  convenuir 
tion  on  every  tongue,  was  eager  to  add  its  conquest  to  his 
already  high  renown.  And  when,  in  1540,  it  was  resolved 
to  send  ncirthward  a  land  expedition  to  explore  the  country, 
the  right  of  command  was  contested  between  Cortoz,  as  Cap- 
tain-General of  New  Spain,  and  Mendoza,  as  Yiceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  latter  was  sucoessfol,  and  Cortez,  disappointed 
and  disgusted,  returned  to  Spain. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Goronado, 
who  set  out,  .with  a  large  piurty  of  armed  followers,  early  in 
ihd  year  1540.  After  a  protracted  journey  he  reached  the 
Bio  Gila,  then  called  the  Naepa,  and  boldly  ventured  upon 
the  rugged  and  broken  country  beyond  it,  toward  the  nortL 
After  many  days'  travel,  in  which  he  encountered  innumer* 
able  obstacles  and  incredible  hardships,  he  reached  the  vallej 
of  a  stream  flowiiu;  westward,  and  which  recent  discoveries 
have  shown  probabfy  to  have  been  the  Byo  Salinas,  the  princi- 
pal northern  tributary  of  the  Gila  Here  he  found  the  cities 
of  Oibola.  The  delusion  was  then  dispelled.  Instead  of 
cities  glittering  with  gold,  he  found  a  people  living  in  cm- 
siderame  towns,  cultivating  the  soU,  and  fdmishing  striking 
contrasts,  in  their  simplicity,  te  the  splendor  which  the  con* 
querors  had  encount^^  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  They  were 
not,  however,  ignorant  of  the  predons  metals ;  <hi  the  con- 
trary, GoTonado,  whose  ardor  was  already  effectually  cooled, 
expressly  states  that  he  **here  found  some  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  those  skilled  in  minerals  esteem  to  be  very 
good.  To  this  hour,''  he  adds,  with  evident  regret,  '<  I  can 
not  leam  of  this  people  where  they  obtain  it,  and  I  see  they 
ve^ue  to  teU  me  the  truth,  imagining  that  in  a  short  tiniA 
16 
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I  will  deMrt  henoe.  I  Aojm  m  Qod^^^  ccmdodes  the  defvont 
«ommanaer,  "  ihM  $kaU  no  longer  exeUH  ihemmsha  /"  The 
natiyes,  neverdieieM»  suooeeded  in  excofiiiig  themaelyeSy  aad 
upon  their  representations  Coronado  was  i^ncedto  cross  the 
menntaiBS  to  the  eastward,  into  the  vallej  of  the  Bio  Grande, 
where  he  was  further  amused  with  aeoonnts  of  a  mysterioDS 
oitj  called  Quiyera.^  Here,  it  was  said,  ruled  **a  kine 
whose  name  was  Txbratax^  with  a  long  heard,  hoai^-headec^ 
and  rich,  who  worshiped  a  eross  of  gold,  and  the  image  of 
a  woman,  which  was  the  queen  of  heaven/'  *'  This  news,'' 
says  Qomara,  '*  did  greatly  rejoice  and  cheer  up  the  army, 
although  some  thought  it  false,  and  the  report  of  the  fnan.^' 
The  ffolden  Quivera,  howev^,  retreated  like  a  phantom  be* 
fore  Sie  disappointed  and  impatient  Spaniards.  The  natiyea, 
•Qxions  only  to  rid  themselves  of  the  hated  presence  of  the 
invaders,  responded  to  every  inquiry  by  pointing  to  the  nortli- 
eastward,  in  which  direction  Coronado  moved  with  his  anny« 
Instead  of  the  longnsought  Quivera,  he  found  only  the  high» 
broad  and  desert  pbdns  of  the  great  buffalo  range,  traver^d 
by  the  roying  Arapahoes  and  hostile  Pawnees,  and  after 
wandering"  lon^  in  this  inhoqntable  renon,  he  returned 
completely  dispirited  to  the  BioGfrande,  and  speedily  retraced 
his  steps  to  MexicOb 

It  is  worthy  of  mentkm  thai,  while  at  Tncayan,  a  short 
distance  to  the  northward  of  CSbda,  the  towns  of  which  still 
exist,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Santa  F4,  on  some  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Gila, 
he  obtained  an  account  of  a  great  river  to*the  north-west 
(undoubtedly  the  Oolorado,)  beyond  whidi  were  mines  of  gold 
and  great  treasure.  Thither  he  dispatched  an  officer.  Lopes 
de  (krdenas,  with  twelve  men,  who  penetrated  to  the  Gdoiv 
ado,  but  finding  the  country  barren  and  uninviting,  and  the 
weather  odd,  he  returned  to  Cibola  without  making  any  die* 
ooveries  of  interest 

The  unfortunate  results  cf  Coronado's  expedition  had  the 
effect  to  discourage  all  similar  enterprises  in  the  same  quai^ 
ter.  Nevertheless,  fbi*ty  years  thereafter,  in  1586,  Antonio 
de  Esnejo,  animated  by  the  aooounts  of  a  Erancisoan  monk 
named.  Buia,  set  out  from  the  mines  of  Ban  Barbara  in 
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Mexico,  fbr  the  nch  legions  whidh  he  wm  asiared  existed  far 
to  the  north-west.  He  went  through  the  valley  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  where  he  found  nnmerous  traoes  ef  mineral  wealthy 
and  finally  reached  the  towns  of  the  Cihola.  He  here  heard 
repeated  the  stories  that  had  heen  told  to  Coronada,  whioh^ 
howeTer,  he  relates  in  more  distinct  terms.  He  was  told  hy 
the  natives  that  **  mxty  daytl  jowmey  to  the  nart/Mout  was  a 
very  mighty  lake,  upon  the  hanks  of  which  stood  many  great 
and  good  towns,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  had 
plenty  of  gold,''  etc  He  determined  to  proceed  thither,  bat 
after  going  thirty  leagues,  he  came  to  the  towns  of  the 
Moqni,  when,  deserted  by  his  ftdlowers,  he  was'  obliged  to 
relinqoish  his  design.  He,  nevertheless,  '*  learned  mnch  of 
the  great  lake  aroresaid,''  the  reports  agreeing  fully  with 
what  he  had  before  heard  of  the  great  abundance  of  gold  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake. 

It  is  en^inently  worthy  of  remark^  that  beftre  returning,  he 
visited  *< certain  very  ridi  mmee^*  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Moqui, 
(say  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Santa  F£)  from 
which  he  assures  us  he  took  with  his  own  hands,  ^^eaoooaSingly 
HA  metak  holding  great  mammiee  of  eOver.'*  These  metals, 
he  adds  further,  are  found  in  broad  and  aoceaBible  veins. 

It  se^ms  certain,  both  from  the  accounts  of  Coronado  and 
Eqpqjo,  who  tdoae  have  ever  penetrated  this  northern  coantry, 
that  the  natives  had  sold  in  their  possession.  It  can  not  be 
supposed  that  it  was  obtafaied  from  so  remote  a  deposit  as  that 
on  the  Sacramento;  and  the  inference  that  it  was  found  in 
iheir  own  vicinity,  near  the  shores  of  the  golden-sanded  lake, 
to  whidi  thdir  acoounts  refer,  is  sustained  oy  the  direct  state* 
ments  of  Espejo,  quoted  above. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  immediately 
southward  from  the  country  of  the  Cabela,  described  by  Coro- 
nado, and  near  the  point  where  he  probably  crossed  the  Qila» 
the  little  river  Prierte  comes  down  from  between  the  high 
mountoinB  ci  the  north.  Concerning  this  stream,  Ool.  Emcnry 
tays,  in  his  recent  rep(^  of  the  march  of  the  army  of  the 
west  through  the  valley  of  the  Gila — *'  As  the  story  goes,  the 
Prierte  flows  down  from  the  mountains  burnished  with  g<dd. 
Its  sands  are  said  to  be  full  of  the  precious  metal.  A  few  ad- 
venturers, who  ascended  the  river,  hunting  beaver,  washed  the 
sands  at  night,  where  they  halted,  and  were  richly  reirar(ted 
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for  Hmr  troaUe.  Tempted  bj  their  snooesB,  thej  made  a 
second  trip,  bat  were  attacked  and  most  of  tbem  killed  by 
the  Lidiana.  My  authority  for  this  statement  is  Lovdeau,  who» 
ihoagh  illiterate,  is  tnitl:ful.''  It  is  well  known  that  there 
are  gold  mined  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  east-, 
ward  of  this  point,  which  haye  been,  and  still  are,  worked 
with  considerable  suocess* 

The  mention  made  by  Espejo  and  other  early  writers,  of 
mines  and  mineral  wealth  in  the  upper  half  of  the  ralley  of 
the  Bio  Grande,  and  probably  in  the  yalley  of  the  Pecos  river, 
haa  been  confirmed  by  later  authorities,  whose  accounts  have 
superseded  those  of  an  eavlier  date.  A  number  of  mines  are 
now  worked  in  the  valley,  and  from  what  is  now  known  of  the 
mineral  productiveness  of  the  Pacific  slope,  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  intervening  country  is  equally  rich  in  the 
precious  metals.  Indeed,  from  the  geologiod  features  of  the 
country,  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise.^ 

The  rapid  sketches  we  have  so  far  furnished,  cover  madi 
of  the  earlier  historical  aspects  of  this  period,  drawn  from 
strictly  antiquarian  researdies ;  we  will  now  proceed  to  ^ve 
from  more  modem  authorities,  later  views  of  our  subject 
Gregg,  the  intelligent  and  agreeable  Santa  F^  and  N&w 
Mexican  traveler,  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  book  '<  Commerce  of  America.'^    He  says : 

'*  Tradition  speaks  of  numerous  and  productive  mines  hav- 
ing been  in  operation  in  New  Mexico  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards  in  1680 ;  but  that  the  Indians,  seeing  that  the 
cupidity  of  the  conquerors  had  been  the  cause  of  their  former 
cruel  oppressions,  determined  to  conceal  all  the  mines  by  fill- 
ing them  up,  and  obliterating  as  much  as  possible  every  trace 
of  them.  Tliis  was  done  so  effectui^y,  as  is  told,  that  after 
the  second  conquest,  (the  Spaniards  in  the  meantime  not  hay- 
ing turned  their  attention  to  mining  pursuits  for  a  series  of 
years,)  succeedinff  generations  were  never  able  to  discover 
them  again.  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  credited  by  the 
Spanish  population,  that  the  Pueblo  Indians,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  are  acquainted  with  the  locales  of  a  great  number  of 
these  wonderful  mines,  of  which  they  most  secmlously  preserve 

*Tlis  Author  of  Sam  is  indebted  for  miuh  of  the  above  BarratiTe,  to  the 
I  of  E.  O.  Sqviio,  the  aatiqiiariaa. 
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the  secret.  Bamor  furtlier  aaeertB  that  the  old  men  and 
sages  of  the  Pueblos  periodically  lecture  the  youths  on  ting 
subject,  wamiug  them  against  disoorering  the  mines  to  the 
^)amanls,  lest  tiie  cruelties  of  the  original  conquest  be  i^ 
newed  toward  them,  and  they  be  forced  to  toil  and  suffer  in 
those  mines  as  in  days  of  yore.  To  the  more  efibctual  pres* 
erration  of  secrecy,  it  is  also  stated  that  they  have  called  in 
the  aid  of  superstition,  by  promulgating  the  belief  that  the 
Indian  who  reyeals  the  location  of  tikese  nidden  tieasures  will 
surely  perish  by  the  wrath  of  their  gods. 

Playing  upon  tbe  credulity  of  the  people,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  roguish  Indian  will  amuse  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  reputed  superiors  in  intelligenod,  by  proffering 
to  disclose  some  of  these  concealed  treasures.  I  once  knew  a 
waggish  savage  of  this  kind  to  propose  to  show  a  yaUey  where 
virgin  gold  could  be  "  scraped  up  by  the  basket-fulL'^  On  a 
brigbt  Sunday  morning,  the  time  appointed  for  the  expedi- 
tion, the  chuckling  Indian  set  out  with  a  train  of  Mexicans 
at  his  heels,  provided  with  mules  and  horses,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  meal-bags  to  carry  in  the  golden  stores ;  but  as 
the  shades  of  evening  were  closing  around  the  party,  be  dis- 
covered— that  he  couldn't  find  the  place. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable,  however,  that  the  aborigines 
possess  a  tenth  part  of  the  knowledge  of  these  ancient  foun* 
tains  of  wealth,  that  is  generally  attributed  to  them ;  but  that 
many  valuable  mines  were  once  wrought  in  this  province,  not 
only  tradition  but  authenticated  records  and  existing  relics 
sufficiently  prove.  In  every  quarter  of  the  territory  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  vestiges  of  ancient  excavations,  and  in 
some  places,  ruins  of  consideraUe  towns  evidently  reared  for 
mining  purposes. 

Among  these  ancient  ruins  the  most  remarkable  are 
those  of  La  Qran  Quivira,  about  one  hundred  miles  soutiiward 
of  Santa  F^.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  city, 
larger  and  richer  by  far  than  the  present  capital  of  New 
Mexico  has  ever  been.  Manv  walls,  particularly  those  of 
churdies,  still  stand  erect  amid  the  desolation  that  surrounds 
them,  as  if  their  sacredness  had  been  a  shield  against  which 
Time  dealt  his  blows  in  vain.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
alt^ther  superior  to  anything  at  present  to  be  found  north 
of  QuhuahnA— being  of  .hewn  stone,  a  building  material 
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wholly  uniwed  in  New  Mexico.  What  is  more  extraordinary 
Btill,  is,  that  th^re  is  no  water  within  lefM  than  some  ten  miles 
of  the  rnins ;  jet  we  find  sereral  stone  cisterns,  and  remains 
of  aqueducts  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  leading  from  the 
neighboring  mountains,  from  whence  water  was  no  donbt  con- 
veyed. And,  as  there  seem  to  be  no  indicaticMis  whatever  of 
the  inhabitants  ever  having  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  what  could  have  induced  the  rearing  of  a  city  in 
such  an  arid,  woodless  plain  as  this,  except  the  proximity  of 
some  valuable  mine,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  From  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  place  and  the  remains  of  the  cisterna 
still  existing,  the  object  of  pursuit  in  this  ease  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  placer^  a  name  applied  to  mipes  of  gold-dust  inter* 
mixed  with  the  earth.  However,  other  mines  have  no  doubt 
been  worked  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  as  many  spacioas 
pits  are  found,  such  as  are  usually  dug  in  pursuit  of  ores  ol 
silver,  etc.;  and  it  is  stated  that  in  several  places  heaps  of 
tNsoria  are  still  to  be  seen. 

By  some  persons  these  ruins  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Pueblo  or  aboriginal  city.  That  is  not 
probable,  however ;  for  though  the  relics  of  aboriginal  temples 
might^fxissibly  be  mistaken  for  those  of  Catholic  churches,  yet 
it  18  not  to  be  presumed  that  the  Spanish  coat-of-arms  would 
be  found  sculptured  and  painted  upon  their  facades,  as  is  the 
ease  in  more  than  one  instance.  The  most  rational  accoonta 
represent  this  to  have  been  a  wealthy  Spanish  city  before  the 
general  massacre  of  1680,  in  which  calamity  the  inhabitants 
perished-— all  except  one,  as  the  story  goes ;  and  that  their 
immense  treasures  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  Some  oredu- 
lous  adventur^n  have  lately  visited  the  spot  in  seardi  of 
these  loneliest  coffers,  but  as  yet  none  have  been  found.^ 

The  mmes  of  Cerrillos,  twenty  miles  southward  of  Santa 
¥4,  although  of  undoubted  antiquity,  have,  to  all  appearance, 
been  worked  to  some  extent  irithin  the  present  century;  indeed, 
they  have  been  reopened  within  the  recollection  of  the  present 
feneration;  but  the  enterprise  bavins  been  attended  with 
fittle  success,  it  was  again  abandoned.  Among  numerous 
pits  still  to  be  seen  at  this  place,  there  is  one  of  immense 

^  In  the  same  Ti<nnity  there  are  loiiie  other  mins  of  a  similar  oharacter, 
thoiudi  leM  eztenfWe ;  the  prinoipal  of  which  are  those  of  Ab<5,  Tagiqne, 
dim   ThsltttofthesetonoirMeiMetlMliyilier^' 
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dbpih  cut  thnmgh  solid  rock,  which,  it  is  bdieyed,  could  not 
haTO  cost  lew  i£an  $100,000.  In  the  moontaiBS  of  Sandia^ 
AUqai6,  and  more  particularly  in  those  of  Picuris  and  Em- 
budo,  there  are  also  numerous  ezcayations  of  considerable 
depth.  A  few  years  ago,  an  enterprising  American  under* 
took  to  reopen  one  of  those,  near  Picuris ;  but  after  baring 
penetrated  to  the  depth  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  without 
reaching  the  bottom  of  the  oriffinal  exeavation,  (which  had 
probably  been  filling  up  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,) 
ne  gave  it  up  for  want  of  means.  Other  attempts  have  since 
been  made,  but  with  as  little  success.  Whether  these  fail* 
ures  have  been  caused  by  want  of  capital  and  energy,  or 
whether  the  reins  of  ore  were  exhausted  by  the  original 
miners,  remains  for  future  enterprise  te  determine. 

I  should  premise,  befoie  further  reference  te  authorities^ 
that  the  ruins  ef  the  tAree  cities,  so  evidently  built  by  the 
Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniards^  <»*  rather  of 
I^Muiish  priests,  are  all  met  with  in  the  raUey  of  the  Peoosi 
at  no  very  great  distance  apart.  They  are  Abio,  Quarra, 
and  Quivira.  It  is  the  ruins  of  Quarra  which  Migor  Abert, 
of  the  United  States  Commission  Survey,  was,  at  the  tkne  of 
this  report  we  proceed  to  quote,  now  visiting.    He  says: 

I  now  bade  adieu  to  my  generous  entertainers,  and  with 
thousands  of  extravagant  compliments  from  the  kind  people, 
I  set  out  to  overtake  the  party.  After  laravelinff  southeast 
for  six  miles,  I  reached  the  ancient  village  of  '  Quamu' 
Here  there  is  yet  standing  the  walls  of  a  time-worn  cathe- 
dral; it  is  composed  entirely  of  stone — red  sandstone;  the 
pieces  are  not  more  tiian  two  inches  thick.  The  walls  are  two 
fSeet  wide,  and  the  outer  face  dressed  ofl'  to  a  perfectly  plain 
surface.  The  ground*plan  presente  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 
rectangular  projections  in  each  of  the  angles.  The  short 
arm  of  the  cross  is  thirty-three  feet  two  inches  wide ;  the  long 
arm  is  eighteen  feet  nine  inches  wide ;  their  axes  ale,  respect- 
ively, fifty  feet  and  one  hundred  and  tweli^  feet  limg,  and  their 
iAterBeetio^  is  thirty  feet  from  the  head  of  the  cross.  The  rect* 
angular  prqjectioas,  that  pardy  fill  the  angles  formed  by  tfa« 
arms,  are  six  feet  square.  At  the  foot  of  me  cross  are  rectan- 
tfolar  pi^ectioBS,  that  measure  ten  feet  in  the  directim  of  the 
Smg  axis,  and  six  feet  in  the  other  directioii. 
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Around  the  dwrch  are  the  less  eonspicaoas  remaiiui  of 
nnmeroas  hoases  that  had  been  built  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  finished  with  tools;  but  these 
houses  are  almost  level  with  the  earth,  while  the  walla  of  the 
ancient  church  rise  to  a  hight  of  sixty  feet 

While  making  mj  measurements,  assisted  bj  one  of  the 
men  who  had  remained  with  me,  a  Mexican  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  in  the  most  mysterious  way,  *  I  know  something  of 
great  moment,  and  want  to  speak  to  you— 4o  you  tdone ;  no 
one  must  be  near ;  come  with  me  to  my  house.'  I  went;  but 
when  we  arrived,  there,  we  found  an  old  ruin  fitted  up  with 
such  modem  additions  as  waa  necessary  to  render  it  habitable. 
Here  were  several  women.  I  sat  acme  time,  talking  of  in- 
difierent  matters,  waiting  anxiously  the  important  secret ; 
but  my  friend  did  not  like  the  presenceof  the  women,  and 
would  not  tell  me  then ;  so  I  got  ready  to  re-commenoe  my 
journey,  while  he  endeavored,  in  a  thousand  ways  to  detain 
me.  I  asked  him  some  questions  about  the  geography  of  the 
country,  and  about  the  famous  place  called  '  Gran  Qnivera.' 
He  told  me  that  it  was  exactly  like  the  buildings  of  Quarra, 
thus  confirming  exactly  what  I  had  learned  at  Manzano. 

I  now  signified  my  determination  to  proceed,  when  this 
man  seemed  extremely  anxious  about  my  going,  and  at  last 
told  me  that  he  would  meet  me  in  a  cedar  grove,  some  dia- 
tance  in  my  route.  In  a  little  while  I  reached  the  grove, 
and  saw  him  there.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had  discovered 
the  greatest  mine  in  the  country,  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dance (tf  gold  and  silver.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  ^ 
and  get  it?  '0,'  said  he,  ^  you  can  not  have  been  long  m 
this  country  not  to  know  that  we  poor  people  can  keep 
nothing;  the  Bicos  would  seize  all,  but  with  vour  protecttoii 
I  would  be  secure  in  my  labors.'  Then  he  added,  *  I  'U  give 
you  my  name,  write  it  down,  it  is  Jos^  Lucero,  of  Quana; 
you  can  inquire  in  the  villages  through  which  you  pass,  they 
will  tell  yon  that  I  am  honest.'  I  took  down  Joe^  Lcbcero't 
name,  and  proceeded  on  in  my  journey,  so  that  if  any  one 
wishes^.ihey  can  go  and  seek  the  gold  of  Quarra. 

It*ls  the  impression  of  all  intemgent  explorers,  who  have 
seen  any  one  at  the  ruins  mentioned,  that  from  i^  geologi- 
cal character  of  the  country  surrounding  tiiem,  their  eziitenoe 
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am  only  be  aooounted  for,  upon  the  suppoeitioii  that  they  were 
built  for  mining  purposes,  and  that  since  the  entire  extermi- 
nation of  their  Spanish  tyrants  and  taskmasters  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  first  great  rising  of  1680 — ^they  have  kept  the 
secret  of  these  mines  concealed  for  the  reasons  given  by 
G-rege,  and  frequently  repeated  by  myself.  The  significant 
question  :-^'*  Why  these  lonff  aqueducts,  bringing  water  from 
great  distances  to  dties  in  the  midst  of  arid  plains,  when  bftt 
a  short  distance  south-east,  or  west,  would  have  given  the 
city-builders,  pleasant,  beautiful,  and  well-watered  sites?'' — 
has  no  other  reasonable  answer  that  I  oan  peroeive.  The 
Ignorant  frontiers-men  and  savages  of  Texas  had  never 
heaid  the  names  of  Quarra  or  Quivira,  yet  they  dearly 
pointed  them  out,  in  connection  with  this  very  neighborhood 
of  rich  mines. 

Dr.  Wislizenus,  in  his  report,  says :  Not  far  from  these  Sa- 
linas the  ruins  of  an  old  city  are  found,  the  fabulous  '  la  Gnm 
QuiviraJ  The  common  report  in  relation  to  this  place  is» 
that  a  very  lai^  and  wealtiiy  city  was  once  here  situated, 
with  very  rich  mines,  the  produce  of  which  was  once  or  twice 
a  year  sent  to  Spain.  At  one  season,  when  they  were  making 
extraordinary  preparations  for  the  transporting  the  predous 
metals,  the  Indians  attacked  them,  whereupon  the  miners 
buried  their  treasures,  worth  fifty  millions,  and  left  the  dty 
together;  but  they  were  all  killed  except  two,  who  went  to 
Mexico,  giving  the  particulars  of  the  afiair  and  solidting  aid 
to  return.  But  the  distance  being  so  great  and  the  IndianB 
so  numerous,  nobody  would  advance,  a]^  the  thing  was  drop- 
ped. One  of  the  two  went  to  New  Orleans,  then  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain,  raised  five  hundred  men,  and  started  by 
way  of  the  Sabine,  but  was  never  heard  of  afterward.  So 
far  the  report.  Within  the  last  few  years,  several  Americans 
and  Frenchmen  have  visited  the  place ;  and,  although  they 
have  not  found  the  treasure,  they  certify  at  least  to  the  ex- 
istence of  an  aqueduct,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  to  the  stiU 
standing  walls  of  several  churches,  the  sculptures  of  the 
Spanish  coat  of  arms,  and  to  many  spadous  pits,  supposed  to 
be  silver-mines.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  Spanisn  mining  town, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  destroyed  in  1680,  in  the 
general  successful  insurrection  of  the  Indians  in  New  Iftexioo 
against  the  Spaniarda.  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Marton»  in  a  kto 
17 
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pampUet,  suggests  the  probability  that  it  was  originallj  m 
old  liidian  city,  into  which  the  Spaniards,  as  in  seyeral  other 
instances,  had  intruded  themselves,  and  subseqaentljp  aban- 
doned it.  Farther  investigation,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  wUl  dear 
up  this  point. 

Here  are  decidedly  too  many  coincidences  to  be  purely  aod- 
dental  and  meaningless !  Prescott  mentions  the  fact  that  the 
quantities  of  ^Id  found  in  the  possession  of  the  Mexicans 
by  Cortez,  are  oy  no  means  accounted  for,  in  the  probable  or 
even  possible  productiveness  of  any  of  the  known  mines  of 
Mexico  at  the  present  day.  How,  then,  u  this  great  wealth 
to  be  accounted  for  ?  We  think  we  have  shown.  It  came, 
mostly,  from  New  Mexico  and  the  mysterious  regions  of  the 
Oila  and  Colorado ;  and  since  this  massacre  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  first,  and  the  utter  baffling  of  their  search  by  the 
latter,  these  mines  have  been  as  a  sealed  book.  But  it  will 
no  longer  continue  to  be  sealed,  when  American  enterprise 
shall  have  passed  over  these  buried  treasures. 

But  hear  what  is  said  by  yet  other  historians,  of  the  seem- 
ingly incalculable  quantities  of  gold  obtained  by  the  Spani^ 
conquest  of  Old  and  New  Mexico,  and  no  reader  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  European  prosperity  and  predominat- 
ing insolence  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  period,  any  more 
than  he  will  find  the  insatiable  craving  of  the.  earlier  Jesuit 
missionaries  on  the  north,  a  difficult  riddle  to  solve. 

We  shall  merely  quote  a  single  passage  from  Prescott,  the 
historian  of  the  Conquest,  in  confirmation  of  the  above,  and 
conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

In  a  few  weeks  most  of  them  returned,  bringing  back 
large  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  stufis,  and  the 
various  commodities  in  which  the  taxes  were  usually  paid. 

To  this  store  Montezuma  added,  on  his  own  account,  the 
treasure  of  Axayacatl,  previously  noticed,  some  parts  of  which 
had  been  already  given  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  the  fruit 
of  long  and  careful  hoarding — of  extortion,  it  may  be— by  a 
prince  who  little  dreamed  of  its  final  destination.  When 
Drought  into  the  quarters,  the  gold  alone  was  Hufficient  to 
make  three  heaps.  It  consisted  partly  of  native  grains; 
part  had  been  melted  into  bars ;  but  the  greatest  portion  was 
in  utensils,  and  various  kinds  of  ornaments  and  curious  toys, 
together  with  imitationB  of  birds,  insects,  or  flowers,  executed 
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with  uncommon  truth  and  delicacy.  There  were,  also,  quan- 
tities of  collars,  bracelets,  wands,  fans,  and  other  trinkets^ 
in  which  the  gold  and  featiier-work  were  richly  powdered  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  Many  of  the  articles  were  even 
more  admirable  for  the  workmanship  than  for  the  yalue  of 
the  materials;  such,  indeed — ^if  we  may  take  the  report  of 
Gortez  to  one  who  would  himself  have  soon  an  opportunity 
to  judge  of  its  veracity,  and  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trine  with — as  no  monarch  in  Europe  could  boast  in  his 
dominions! 

'<  Magnifioent  as  it  was,  Montezuma  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  treasure  was  no  larger.  But  he  nad  diminished  it, 
he  said,  by  his  former  gifts  to  the  white  men.  '  Take  it/ 
he  added, '  Malinche,  and  let  it  be  recorded  in  your  annals, 
Uiat  Montezuma  sent  this  present  to  your  master/  '^ 
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AIM  Poor  Hexioo  I— Majqueito  and  Jolist— lAfialle— Hit  pntoaded  reiire- 
ment  from  die  Order  of  Jflsus—His  For  Monopoly— -He  Beocoidfl  the 
Blississippi  to  ita  xnooih— Hia  Death— Bemarkji^-Ooinmenoenieiit  of  th* 
Seoond  Intercolonial  War. 

PoOE  Mexico!  delivered  over  to  tihe  tender  meraes  of 
Catholie  ^' Missioiiarj  effort/'  how  hast  thou  thriven?  how 
grown  apace  ingodliness  and  gold — ^in  temporal  and  spiritual 
prosperity?  miither  fled  the  god-horn  line  of  Moteacsoma^ 
the  far  descended  from  the  imperial  loins  of  the  Child  of  the 
Son — ^Acamapitzin  (he  who  has  reeds  in  his  fist),  the  first  king 
of  the  rush-floated  colony  who  had  founded  the  empire  of  Mex- 
ico ?  Whither  vanished  the  splendors  of  that  haughty  line  ? 
where  those  floating  gardens,  concerning  the  houndless  ma^ 
nificence  and  extent  of  which  Cortez  writes  to  Charles  Y,  his 
master,  that  not  all  the  royal  gardens  of  Europe  can  afford  a 
comparison  ci  their  grandeur  ?  Where  the  huge  temples  to 
the  God  of  Fire,  with  their  myriad  simple  votaries  to  a  strange 
hut  hloody  creed?  their  splendid  festivals  ci  flowers,  and 
dance,  and  feast,  which  made  the  round  of  the  abundant  year? 
Where  the  innumerable  cities,  hewn  from  huge  hlodks  of 
stone,  or  piled  as  solidly  from  the  imperishable  sun-burnt 
bricks?  Where  the  prodigious  aqueducts  and  endless  cause- 
ways which  far  surpassed  the  glories  of  old  Bome  ?  Where 
the  mighty  treasures  of  gold  and  silver — of  priceless  cems 
and  arts  as  priceless?  Where  the  pictured  histories  raich, 
preserving  the  ancient  stoiy  of  a  New  World  in  graphic 
forms,  was  the  rightful  property  of  mankind? 

"Where  are  these  archives?"  thunders  "Sam."  "Where 
are  these  treasures?  Where  these  precious  gems  and  more 
piedousarts?  Where  the  mighty  "Ways''— these  fisst-bnilt 
aw 
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cities  —  these  sioiple  and  liappj  nfllions,  mAkiag  metiy 
«mid  peaoeldl  fkbundanoe ?  Where  the  lost  architecture? 
Where  the  ghosts  of  mj  majestic  brothers,  the  Moteoczoma?" 

**  Sent  to  Purgatory,  because  they  have  not  paid  for  masses 
enough  yet  to  buy  their  way  out/'  echoes  a  sepulchral 
answer  from  the  tumbled  ruins  of  fUlen,  descdate  and  ray- 
ishe^  empire !  Mexico  is  no  more ;  she  is  but  a  myth,  a 
fragment  of  the  past ;  she  has  been  *'  conserved  **  and  con- 
-m^ed  by  the  Oathdic  Church!  What  more  can  be  said? 
Amen.  But  to  return  to  our  proposed  surrey  of  the  move- 
menis  of  the  French  Jesuits  toward  the  South,  of  which 
La  Salle  is  the  principal  hero. 

The  Jesuit  Marquette  had  previously  explored,  in  company 
with  Joliet,  a  French  trader,  through  the  Wisconsin  river, 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  as  fiur  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Anansas,  but  were  turned  back  from  that  point  1^  the 
reports  of  dangerous  and  hostile  tribes  below.  The  disoov* 
eries  of  Marquette  amounted  to  little  mcnre  than  ccmvicting 
the  heretofore  entertained  theory  that  the  Mississippi  di»- 
eharaed  itself  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay  instead  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

Among  other  adventurers  who  had  passed  over  to  New 
Franee  since  its  transfer  to  the  French  West  India  Com- 
pany, was  the  young  La  Salle,  a  native  of  Bouen,  educated 
as  a  Jesuit,  bat  who  went  to  Canada  to  seek  his  fortune  by 
discovering  an  over-land  passage  to  China  and  Japan.    After 

Saving  proofs  of  saffadons  activity  by  e:rol(xrations  in  Lakes 
dtario  and  Erie,  he  had  returned  to  France,  and  had  oV 
iained  there  from  the  king,  to  iriiom  Canada  had  reverted 
since  the  recent  dissolutioB  of  the  West  Lidia  Company,  the 
grant  of  Fort  Frontenac,  a  post  at  the  outlet  of  Ontario,  on 
ihe  spot  where  Kingston  now  stands,  Imilt  three  years  before 
by  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  who  had  sudoeeded  at  that  time 
to  the  office  of  Gkyvemor-Qeneral.  On  condition  of  keeinng 
up  that  post,  La  Salle  received  tiie  grant  of  a  wide  circuit 
of  the  neighboring  country,  and  an  exdusive  right  of  trade 
with  the  boquois,  as  a  cheek  upon  whom  the  fort  had  been 
built  ^  But  his  ardent  and  restless  disposition  was  not  thus 
io  be  satisfied.    Fired  by  reports  of  the  recently  discovered 

Kat  river  of  the  West,  while  Yirgmia  was  distracted  by 
lon^s  insurrection,  and  New  Bngmud  yet  smarting  uamt 
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ihe  effeetfl  of  Philip's  war,  La  Salle  left  his  far  trade,  hii 
fields,  his  cattle,  his  vessels  and  his  Indian  dependenis  al 
Fort  FrontenacS  and,  repairing  to  Franoe  a  second  time, 
obtained  a  royal  commission  for  perfecting  the  discovery  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  baffale  skins,  which  seemed  likely  to  prove  the  chief  staple 
of  that  region. 

Thus  successful  in  his  mission,  La  Salle  returned  to  Fort 
Frontenac  with  maoi  and  stcnres  to  prosecute  his  enterprisoi 
accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti,  an  Italian  soldier,  who 
acted  as  his  lieutenant.  Before  winter,  he  ascended  Lake 
Ontario,  entered  the  Niagara,  and  passing  round  the  fsUs, 
selected  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  not  far  from  the 
present  site  of  Buffalo,  where  he  commenced  building  the 
**  Griffin,'^  a  bark  ci  sixty  tons.  This  bark,  in  the  course  of 
the  next  summer,  was  equipped  with  sails  and  cordage 
brought  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  in  the  autumn,  first  of 
civilized  vessels,  she  plowed  her  way  up  Lake  Erie,  bearing 
La  Salle,  Tonti,  the  Fleming  Henneirin,  and  several  other 
friars  of  the  BecoUeet  order.  Sixty  sailors,  boatmen,  hunt- 
ers and  soldiers  made  up  the  company.  Having  entered 
Detroit,  ''  the  strait "  or  river  at  the  head  of  I^ke  Erie, 
they  passed  through  it  into  that  limpid  sheet  of  water,  to 
which  La  Salle  gave  the  characteristic  name  of  St.  Clair, 
Hence  they  ascended  by  a  second  strait  into  Lake  Huron, 
and  through  the  length  of  that  great  lake,  by  the  Straits 
of  Mackinaw,  into  Lue  Michigan,  whence  they  passed  into 
Green  Bay,  and,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  days,  cast  anchor 
at  its  head,  thus  first  tradng  a  passage  now  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  ^^oat  highways  of  commerce. 

The  Griffin  was  sent  back  with  a  ikk  lading  of  fum, 
under  orders  to  return  with  provisiims  and  supplies,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan ;  but,  unfortunately, 
she  was  shipwrecked  on  her  homeward  paasaffe.  La  Salle 
and  his  company  proceeded,  meanwhile,  in  bir(£-bark  canoes, 
up  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Jos^h^s,  where 
already  there  was  a  Jesuit  mission.  Here  they  built  a  fort 
called  the  Post  of  the  Miamis,  the  name  by  wMch  the  river 
was  then  known.  La  Salle,  with  most  of  his  people,  pres- 
ently crossed  to  a  branch  of  the  Illinois,  down  which  they 
descended  into  the  main  stream,  on  whose  banks,  bekfw 
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Peoria,  ihey  built  a  seoond  fort,  called  OreoecoenKt  (Heart* 
break),  to  signify  their  disappointment  at  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Grriffin,  of  which  nothing  had  jet  been  heard. 

To  hasten  or  replace  the  necessary  supplies,  the  ardent 
and  determined  La  Salle  set  off  on  foot,  with  only  three 
attendants,  and,  following  the  dividing  ridge  which  s^Mirates 
the  tributaries  of  the  lakes  from  those  of  the  Ohio,  he  made 
his  way  back  again  to  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  found  his 
affairs  in  the  greatest  confusion,  himself  reported  dead,  and 
his  property  seized  by  his  creditors.  But,  by  the  Governor's 
aid,  he  made  arran^ments  which  enabled  him  to  continuo 
the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise. 

During  La  Salle's  absence,  in  obedience  to  orders  previ* 
ously  given,  Dacan  and  Hennepin  descended  the  Illinois  to 
the  Mississippi,  and,  turning  northward,  explored  that  river 
as  high  up  as  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  On  their  way  back 
they  entered  the  Wisconsin,  and,  by  the  Fox  river,  passed 
to  Green  Bay;  whence  Hennepin  returned  to  Quebec  and  to 
Franee,  where  he  wrote  and  published  an  account  of  his 
travels. 

Tonti,  meanwhile,  attacked  by  the  Lroquois,  who  had  made 
a  sudden  onslaught  on  the  Illinois  villages,  j9ed  also  to  Green 
Bay ;  and,  when  La  Salle  returned  the  next  autumn  with 
recruits  and  supplies,  he  found  Forts  Miami  and  Creveoosur 
deserted.  Having  built  a  new  fort  in  the  country  of  the 
Illinois,  which  he  called  ISt.  Louis,  with  indefatigable  energy 
he  returned  again  to  Frontenac,  encountering  Tonti  on  his 
way ;  and,  having  collected  a  new  company,  came  back  the 
same  year  to  the  Illinois,  and  during  the  winter  built  and 
rigged  a  small  barge,  in  which,  at^len^h,  he  descended  to  the 
gulf.  Formal  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  cere- 
moniously taken  for  the  King  of  France.  The  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  received  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIY,  then  at  the  hight  of  his  power  and 
reputaticm ;  but  the  attempt  to  fix  upon  the  river  itself  the 
name  of  Colbert  did  not  succeed. 

Having  made  his  way  back  to  Quebec,  leaving  Tonti  in 
command  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  La  Salle  returned  a  third  time 
to  France,  whither  the  news  of  his  discovery  had  preceded 
him,  and  had  excited  great  expectations.  In  spite  of  repre* 
aentations  from  C!ana&  by  liis  enemies,  of  whom  his  harali 
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and  overbdttring  temper  made  him  many,  he  was  preflently 
famished  with  a  frigate  and  three  other  ships,  oa  board  d 
which  embarked  five  priests,  twelve  gentlemen,  fifty  sddiers, 
a  number  of  hired  mechanics,  and  a  small  body  of  volunteer 
agricultaral  emigrants,  well  famished  with  tools  and  pro* 
TiBions ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  designed  to 
plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 

Informed  of  this  intended  enterprise,  Tonti,  with  tweniy 
Oanadians  and  thirty  Indians,  descended  from  Fort  St  Louis 
to  meet  his  old  conmiander.  But  La  Salle's  vessels  missed 
the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi,  passed  to  the  westward,  and 
after  a  vain  search  for  the  river's  mouth,  landed  their  feeble 
and  dispirited  company  at  some  undetermined  i^t  on  the 
coast  of  Texas.  A  fort  was  built  and  named  St.  JJouis.  La 
Salle,  with  characteristic  activity,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding 
the  Mississippi,  penetrated  and  explored  the  surrounding 
eouniay.  No  succors  came  frcmi  France ;  the  only  vessel  len 
with  the  cdonists  was  wrecked ;  victims  to  the  climate,  to 
home-sickness,  and  despair,  they  were  presently  reduced  to 
thiriy-six  persons.  In  this  extremity.  La  Salle  set  off  with 
sixteen  men,  determined  to  reach  Canada  by  land ;  but,  after 
three  montlus'  wanderings,  he  was  murdered  by  two  mutin- 
ous companions.  The  murderers  were  themselves  murdered ; 
some  of  the  men  joined  the  Indians ;  finally,  five  of  them 
reached  a  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where  Tonti, 
returning  disappointed  from  the  gulf,  had  established  a  little 
post.  With  the  Indians  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
Tonti  left  a  letter  to  La  Salle,  which  they  faithfully  pre- 
served for  fourteen  years,  and  delivered  to  the  first  Frendi- 
men  who  made  their  appearance. 

The  twenty  men  left  by  La  Salle  at  Fort  St.  Louis 
obscurely  perished,  and  even  the  site  of  the  fort  passed  into 
oblivion.  Yet  France  in  after  times  claimed  the  region  thus 
transiently  occupied  as  a  part  of  Louisiana.  The  same  claim 
was  revived  more  than  a  century  afterward  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  Louisiana  had  been  transferred  by 
purchase. 

This  is  Hildreth's  account  of  La  Salle  and  his  career. 
But  it  may  be  as  well  to  specify,  in  commenting  upon  this 
narrative,  that  Bancroft  takes  eood  care  to  mention  that  **  La 
fiaUa  being  of  a  good  family,  Se  had  rmouMid  bis  inherit* 
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Moe  I7  entering  the  seminairj  of  tiie  Jesuits.  After  proM- 
ing  by  the  discipliiie  of  their  sdooLi,  and  obtaining  their 
pmse  lor  parity  and  diUgenoe,  he  had  taken  kU  disdharge 
frwA  ^fraUmitjfi  and,  with  no  companions  but  poverty  and 
a  boundless  spirit  of  enterprise,  about  the  year  1667,  when 
the  attention  of  all  Franee  was  directed  toward  Gftnada, 
the  young  adventurer  embarked  for  fame  and  fortune  in 
New  France/'  Now  any  one,  who  has  carefully  read  our 
esqposition  dl  the  principles  of  the  organization  of  LoyoWa 
Order,  will  understand  how  much  this ''  taken  his  discharge  ^' 
amounts  to  in  reality.  It  means  nothing  more  than  that  La 
Salle,,  at  the  urgency  of  his  own  adventurous  spirit  and 
probable  request,  bad  been  transferred  to  some  (me  of  the  many 
secret  grades  of  the  Order,  which  included  not  only  womaa 
and  Knights,  but  men  of  all  ranks  and  occupations ;  he  be- 
came, in  a  word,  one  of  the  "  silent  members,''  who,  released 
from  all  ecclesiastical  functions,  outwardly  constituted  the 
most  formidable  agents  of  the  Order.  No  better  evidence 
of  this  could  be  offered  than  that  his  first  effort  waste  obtain, 
in  his  own  name,  th6  coveted  monopdy  of  the  Fur  Trade, 
which  the  missionaries  proper  have  yet  been  unable  whoUy  to 
absorb.  But  who  can  doubt  that  La  Salle  was  virtually  as 
good  a  Jesuit  still — ^with  that  irrevocable  vow  of  poverty 
upon  Us  soul — as  the  saintly  Marquette,  or  any  avowed  dig^ 
mtary  of  the  Order?  La  Sidle  stfll  loved  adventure  mueh-^ 
but,  as  in  dutjr  bound — ^the  Order  more.  It  must  be  remenb* 
bored  that  thiiB  vow  of  poverty,  once  taken,  was  retrospective, 
and  as  well  forever,  prospective,  so  that  little  flood  must  his 
Fur  Trade  monqxdy  have  ever  done  the  poor  adventurer — so 
soon  as  substantiated,  it  must  hare  gone  into  the  hands  of 
the  Order,  whose  agent  in  trust  he  was. 

But  thus  it  has  ever  been  with  those  historical  oracles 
whose  brains  and  sympathies  are  so  magnificently  capacious 
that,  to  be  merely  Protestant,  and  tell  a  straight-forward 
truth  plainly  about  a  Body  so  revered  for  learning  as  this  of  the 
Jesuits,  seems  simply  plebeian !  Faugh !  the  contrast  of  the 
cool  manner  in  whidi  Hildreth  disposes  of  this  question  may 
be  remembered  in  the  quotation  given  above.  JBut  this  ex- 
ploration of  La  Salle,  though  not  immediately  successful, 
oonstituted  the  future  basis  of  French  Imperial  claims  and 
Jeaoit  encroachments  on  the  South ;  and  we  shall  see  too^ 
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eten  bo  early  as  daring  ihe  progresB  of  the  third  interoolo" 
nial  war,  they  began  to  make  themselves  felt  through  their 
sava^  allies  in  that  quarter.  HUdreth  thus  relates  the 
openmg  of  this  new  war  between  the  bloody  partisans  of 
Jesuitism  and  the  Protestant  colonies : 

At  the  dose  of  the  late  war,  there  had  remained  in  the 
whole  of  Maine  and  Sagadahoc  only  four  inhabited  towns: 
Others  had  been  reoocupied,  and  industry  was  resuming  its 
course,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  new  war  with  France 
excited  new  apprehensions.  Earnest  efforts  were  made  to 
keep  the  Eastmi  Indians  quiet.  Dudley  undertook  a  pro- 
gress as  far  east  as  Pemaquid  to  renew  the  treaties.  But  a 
band  of  unprincipled  colonists  presently  attacked  and  plun- 
dered the  half*breed  son  of  the  Baron  Castin,  who  dwelt  <mi 
the  Penobscot,  and  had  succeeded  there  to  some  share  of  his 
father's  influence.  In  consequence  of  this  outrage,  before 
long  hostilities  were  renewed.    (1703.) 

^e  broken  remnants  of  those  Eastern  tribes,  whose 
vicinity  to  the  English  had  exposed  them  most,  were  collected 
by  the  French,  and  established  in  two  villages,  Becancour 
and  St.  Francis,  on  two  rivers  of  the  same  names,  flowing 
£rom  the  south  into  the  St  Lawrence.  Here  they  had  chapels 
and  priests.  Beligious  zeal  and  the  remembrance  of  exile 
inflamed  their  natural  aptitude  for  war.  They  were  always 
ready  for  expeditions  against  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
against  whidi,  in  consequence  of  the  truce  with  the  Five 
Nations,  the  whole  force  of  Canada  was  now  directed.  (1704.) 

With  two  hundred  Canadians  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  In* 
dians,  Hertelle  de  Bouville,  descendinff  along  the  Connecticut, 

J  broached  Deerfield,  then  the  northwestern  frontier  town 
New  England.  like  the  other  frontier  villages,  it  was 
inclosed  by  a  palisade ;  but  the  sentinels  slept,  and  high 
snow-drifts  piled  against  the  indosure  made  entrance  easy. 
Why  repeat  a  sto^  of  monotonous  horrors  ?  The  village 
was  burned ;  forty-seven  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain ;  the 
minister  and  his  family,  with  upward  of  a  hundred  others, 
were  carried  into  captivity.  Dread  and  terror  seized  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  of  their  extended 
northern  frontier  was  liable  to  similar  attacks.  They  were 
exposed  alone  to  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war.  A  reward  of 
"^^.  was  offered  for  Indian  prisoners  under  ten  years  of  age» 
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and  twice  as  mndi  for  older  prisoners,  or  for  scalps — preaur 
nms  afterward  varioasly  modified  and  considerably  iocreased. 
Thus  stimulated,  the  colonial  rancera  were  soon  able  to  rival, 
and  presently  to  surpass,  the  Indians  in  the  endurance  of 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  to  follow  up  a  trail  with  equal  sagacity. 
Yet  so  shy  and  scattered  were  these  lurking  enemies,  and  so 
•killed  in  all  the  arts  of  that  skulking  wiufare  whkh  they 
practiced,  that  each  Indian  scalp  taken  during  this  war  was 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  colony  upward  of  XIOOO,  $3333. 
The  barbarizing  influence  of  such  a  struggle  was  eren  more 
to  be  deprecated  than  its  cost  Mid  its  miseries.  Some  of  the 
Connecticut  Indians  were  employed  as  auxiliaries,  but  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  warlike  spirit. 

The  veteran  Church,  so  soon  as  no  heard  of  the  burning 
of  Deerfield,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  seventy  miles  to 
offer  his  services  to  Qovemor  Dudley. 

Next  year  the  Indian  rax^ges  became  more  alarming  than 
ever.  The  very  neighborh<Md  of  Boston  was  threatened. 
Hertelle  de  Bonrille,  again  descended  £rom  Canada,  this  time 
by  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  attacked  Haverhill,  the  fron- 
tier town  on  that  river,  scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  f<Nrmer  war.  Haring  piously  prayed  together,  De 
Bonville  and  his  Indians  rushed  into  the  town  about  an  hour 
before  sunrise.  The  houses  were  plundered  and  set  on  fire ; 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  some  of  them  per- 
ishing in  the  flames  of  the  houses;  as  many  more,  tak^i 
prisoners,  were  carried  off  to  Canada.  Hotly  pursued  from 
the  neighboring  towns,  the  assailants  were  obliged  to  fight 
shortly  after  leaving  Haverhill,  yet,  with  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  prisoners,  they  succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat 

Alumed  at  this  new  specimen  oi  French  and  Indian  enter- 
prise, the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  called  the  queen's 
attention  to  the  *' consuming  war"  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged,  now  little  short  of  twenty  years.  They  begged  her 
commands  to  the  Mohawks  to  fall  upon  the  Frendi,  and  her 
assistance  to  conquer  Canada  and  Acadie. 

Yetch,  a  Boston  merchant,  one  of  the  late  commissioners  to 
Quebec  to  treat  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  who  had  tckken 
that  opportunity  to  make  sounmngs  of  the  channel  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  was  sent  to  England  to  press  this  request.  He 
i  back  with  the  promise  of  a  fleet  and  army,  news  which, 
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in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  traders  of  Albany,  who  car- 
ried on  a  gainful  oommeroe  with  Canada,  excited  in  New  York 
as  well  as  New  England,  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Ingdsby, 
fieutenaBt-govemor  of  New  York,  took  care  to  keep  the 
Assembly  in  good  humor  by  resigning  into  their  handb  the 
appointment  of  officers,  and  the  regufiition,  by  a  committee, 
of  the  commissary  department.  Five  hundred  men  were 
raised ;  provisions  were  promised  for  the  troops  of  the  other 
oolonies  expected  to  co<eperate ;  and  bills  of  ereidit,  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York,  were  issued  to  pay  the  expense.  To  pr<h 
vide  means  for  equipping  their  quotas,  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey,  equally  zealous,  now  also  issued  their  first  paper 
money. 

This  enthusiasm  did  not  extend  to  PennsylTania.  Galled 
upon  by  Gk>yemor  Gookin  to  contribute  a  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers,  the  Quaker  Legislature  protested^  **  with  all  humili- 
ty,'' that  'Hhey  could  not,  in  conscience,  provide  money  to 
hire  men  to  kill  each  other.''  Out  of  their  dutiful  attach** 
m^t  to  the  queen,  in  spite  of  their  scruples,  they  tendered 
her  a  present  of  JS600;  but  this  pittance  Gookin  refused  te 
accept. 

The  plan  of  campaign  devised  twenty  years  before  bj 
Leisler  and  Phims  was  now  again  revived.  The  four  eastern 
dans  of  the  Iroquois  had  been  persuaded  to  raise  the 
hatchet.  The  quotas  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  with  four  independent  companies  of  a  hundred  men 
each,  tiie  regular  garrison  of  New  York,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  were  assembled  at 
Wood  Creek,  near  the  head  of  Lake  Ghamplain,  for  an  attack 
on  Montreal  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given  by  the 
contributing  Assemblies  to  Nicholson,  bred  an  army  officer, 
an  old  official,  a  man  of  veiy  active  disnosition,  whonf  we  have 
seen  successively  governor  of  New  YorK,  of  Maryland,  and  of 
Yirginia,  and  whose  former  iceal  in  urging  a  grant  by  Vir- 
ginia for  the  defense  of  New  York  was  now  gratefully  re* 
membered. 

Another  army  of  twelve  hundred  men,  the  quotas  of  Mas- 
sachusette,  New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island,  destined  to 
operate  against  Quebec,  anxiously  awaited  at  Boston  the 
arrival  of  the  promised  British  fleet.  But  new  disasters  in 
Spain  again  diverted  this  expected  aid;  and  all  these  expNt^ 
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•hre  preparstiona,  by  far  the  greatest  jet  made  in  the  British 
oolenies,  fell  fruitless  to  the  grotmd. 

The  governors  of  the  colonies  concerned  in  this  enterprise, 
met  at  Boston,  and  Nicholson  and  Vetch  carried  to  England 
their  solicitations  and  complaints.  Schuyler,  of  Alhany,  who 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  Mohawks,  imitated  the 
policy  of  the  governor  of  Canada,  hy  taking  with  him  to  Eng- 
land five  Mohawk  warriors.  Tricked  out  in  scarlet  doalu, 
borrowed  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  London  theater,  these  sav- 
ages attracted  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  The 
"Taller ''  and  "Spectator,"  then  in  the  course  of  publication, 
make  several  allusions  to  them.  — 

Nicholson  and  Vetch  returned  the  next  summer  with  two 
ships  of  war  and  five  hundred  marines.  Connecticut  and 
New  Hampshire  each  raised  a  regiment ;  two  re^ments  were 
contributed  by  Massachusetts ;  and  Nicholson  and  Vetch,  with 
twenty  New  England  transports,  sailed  to  attack  Fort  Boyal. 
The  French  garrison,  feeble  and  mutinous,  surrendered  as 
soon  as  the  siege  was  formed.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
tion, the  inhabitants  within  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  upon 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  England,  were  to  be  protected 
for  two  years,  and  were  to  have  that  period  to  dispose  of  their 
property.  The  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  other  districts 
m  vain  solicited  the  same  terms.  They  were  treated  as  pris- 
oners at  discretion;  their  property  was  plundered;  it  was 
even  proposed  to  drive  them  from  their  homes,  '*  unless  they 
would  turn  Protestants."  A  message  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  that  if  he  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Inoian 
parties  against  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  any  cruelties 
which  they  might  inflict,  should  be  retorted  on  the  unhappy 
Acadians.  Sudi  conduct  was  little  calculated  to  secure  quiet 
possession  of  the  province ;  and  Vetch,  left  at  Port  Boyal  widi 
four  hundred  men,  soon  found  himself  invested  by  the  Aesr 
diana  and  the  Indians. 

Aid  from  England  having  been  solicited  by  the  colonies  in 
this  war,  that  which  the  Whigs  consistently  refused,  had  been, 
to  the  sudden  surprise  of  the  petitioners,  granted  by  the  new 
Tory  administration.  A  large  fleet  and  army  was  dispatched 
Malnat  Canada,  under  the  command  of  General  Hill  and 
flvBeranteiWalktf.    Hildi«th  sayi: 
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THihin  a  fbriniglit  afber  NicholBon  liad  giyen  die  fini 
notice  of  what  was  intended,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ahipB  of  mr^ 
with  forty  transports,  bringing  five  veteran  regiments  of 
Marlborough's  army,  arrived  at  Boston.  Here  they  were 
detained  upward  of  a  month,  waiting  for  provisions  and  the 
colonial  auxiliaries.  The  want  of  notice  caused  some  inevi- 
table delay;  but  the  northern  colonies  exerted  themselves 
with  *  remarkable  promptitude  and  vigor.  The  credit  of 
the  English  treasuir,  broken  down  by  a  long  and  expensive 
war,  was  so  low  at  Boston,  that  nobody  would  purchase  bills 
upon  it  without  an  indorsement,  which  Massachusetts  fur- 
nudied  in  the  shape  of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of 
£4Dfi00,  advanced  to  the  merchants  who  supplied  provisions 
to  the  fleet  After  a  delay,  of  which  the  officers  loudly  com- 
plained, the  ships  sailed  at  last  with  seven  thousand  men  on 
board,  half  regulars  and  half  provincials. 

New  York  issued  £10,000  m  biUs  of  credit  to  pay  the 
expense  of  her  share  of  the  enterprise,  taking  care,  however, 
to  deposit  the  money  in  the  hands  of  special  commissioners. 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  name  of  a  present  to  the  queen, 
contributed  X2,000,  but  none  of  the  colonies  farther  south 
seemed  to  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  matter.  Some 
fifteen  hundred  troops,  the  quotas  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  again  placed  under  the  command  of  Nichol- 
son, assembled  at  Albany,  for  an  attack  on  Montreal  simul- 
taneously with  that  on  Quebec,  and  Nicholson's  camp  was 
presently  joined  bv  eight  hundred  warriors  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions. l3ut  the  advance  was  cut  short  by  news  of  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  by  sea. 

As  the  fleet  was  proceeding  up  the  St  Lawrence  durm^ 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  through  the  obstinacy  and  negli- 
gence of  Admiral  Walker,  eight  transports  were  wrecked, 
and  near  a  thousand  men  perished.  Discouraged  at  this 
disaster,  the  Admiral  turned  about,  and,  sending  home  the 
colonial  transports,  sailed  direct  for  England,  not  even  stop- 
ping by  the  way,  as  his  instructions  had  indicated,  to  attack 
the  French  posts  in  Newfoundland.  The  British  ofllcers  con- 
eemed  in  the  expedition,  attempted  to  shift  off  on  the  col- 
onists the  blame  of  this  failure.  They  alleged '  the  int^est- 
edness,  the  ill-nature,  and  sourness  of  thesepeoj^le,  whose 
hypocrisy  and  canting  are  insuj^rtaUe.'    The  indignant 
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colonists,  suspicious  of  the  Tory  ministry,  believed  that  the 
whole  enterprise  was  a  scheme  meant  to  fail,  and  specially 
designed  for  their  disgrace  and  impoverishment.  Harley, 
having  quarreled  with  his  colleagues,  denounced  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  job  intended  to  put  £20,000  into 
the  pockets  of  St  John  and  Haroourt.  Nowhere  was  the 
failure  of  this  enterprise  more  felt  than  in  New  York.  A 
war  with  the  Five  Nations  was  even  apprehended.  That 
confederacy  showed  a  strong  disposition  to  go  over  to  the 
French." 

That ''  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  faith  " 
worked  well  now.  The  Jesuits  had  at  last  obtained  a  hold 
upon  the  nations  composing  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
which  had,  as  yet,  proved  the  sole  protectors  of  the  early 
colonists  on  the  lakes.  There  was  an  incidental  war  with 
the  Tuscaroras  in  the  meantime,  against  the  German  emi* 
grants  of  North  Carolina  principally.  Hear  Hildreth's 
account: 

The  expedition  against  Norridgewock,  which  the  Grover- 
nor  had  delayed,  but  afterward,  on  the  remonstrance  of  the 
court,  had  sent  forward,  was  not  successful  in  seizing  Basics ; 
but  his  papers,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants, 
who  piili^d  the  diuroh  and  the  missionary's  house,  strength- 
ened suspicions  that  the  Indians  were  encouraged  by  Canar 
dian  support  The  Indians  retorted  the  attack  on  Norridge- 
wock  by  burning  Brunswick,  a  new  village  recently  established 
<Ri  the  Androscoggin.  The  tribes  of  Nova  Scotia,  also,  joined 
in  the  war.  At  the  Gut  of  Canso  they  seized  seventeen  fish- 
ing vessels  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  several  of  which, 
however,  were  presently  recovered,  with  severe  loss  to  the 
Indian  captors. 

When  the  General  Court  came  together,  new  disputes 
arose  between  the  ^vemor  and  the  House  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  of  which  the  representatives  sought  to  engross 
the  entire  management.  Disgusted  by  the  opposition  ^  an 
Assembly  '^  more  fit,''  as  he  thought,  <*  for  the  i^airs  of  farm- 
ing than  for  the  duty  of  legismtors,"  Shute  had  secretly 
obtained  leave  to  return  home;  and,  without  giving  any 
intimation  of  his  purposes,  he  suddenly  left  the  province. 
The  adminiatration,  by  his  departure,  passed  into  the  hands 
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of  Dttnnneiry  tlie  lieatenantrgoTernor,  who  remaioed  at  tbe 
kead  of  affSurs  for  the  next  six  years. 

The  General  Court  soon  accommodated  with  Dnmmer  the 
quarrel  which  Shute  had  left  on  hh  hands.  He  yielded  to 
fiome  of  their  demands,  and  they  abandoned  others.  The 
Indian  war  proved  expensive  and  annoying,  and  large  issues 
of  papw  money  became  necessary  to  carry  it  on. 

Gonnectienti  applied  to  for  aid  against  the  Indians,  pro- 
fessed scruples  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  and  begged 
Massachusetts  to  take  care  lest  innocent  blood  were  shed. 
These  scruples  were  presently  quieted,  and  Connecticut  fur- 
nished the  quota  asked  for.  Attempts  repeatedly  made  to 
engage  the  assistance  of  the  Mohawks  were  less  suooessfuL 
They  not  only  refused  to  take  up  the  hatchet,  but,  what  was 
stiU  more  unpalatable,  they  advised  Massachusetts,  as  a  sure 
means  of  peace,  to  restore  the  Indian  lands  and  prisoners. 

The  attacks  of  the  Indians  extended  along  the  whole 
northern  frontier  as  far  west  as  Connecticut  river.  To  cover 
the  towns  in  that  valley.  Fort  Dummer  was  presently  erected, 
on- the  site  of  what  is  now  BratHeborauffh,  the  oldest  English 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  tiie  present  State  of  Yermonl 

Having  seized  an  armed  schooner  in  (me  of  the  eastern 
harbors,  a  party  of  Indians  cruised  along  the  ooast,  and 
captured  no  less  than  seven  vessels.  It  was  deemed  neoes- 
sary  to  strike  some  decisive  blow.  Norridgewock  was  sur- 
prised by  a  second  expedition ;  Babies  was  slain,  with  scHoie 
thirty  of  his  Indian  (usciples ;  the  sacred  vessels  and  ^^  the 
adorable  body. of  Jesus  Christ^'  were  scoffingly  profaned; 
the  chapel  was  pillaged  and  burned,  and  tiie  village  broken 
np. 

The  premium  on  scalps  was  raised  to  £100,  payable,  how- 
ever, in  the  depreciated  currency.  Lovewell,  a  n^ted  partisan, 
ant|Ni8ed,  near  the  head  of  Salmon  Falls  river,  ten  Indians 
asleep  round  a  fire.  He  killed  them  all,  and  marched  in 
triumph  to  Dover,  with  their  scalps  hooped  and  elevated  on 
poles.  In  a  second  expedition  he  was  less  suooessfuL  Neai 
the  head  of  the  Saeo,  on  the  margin  of  a  pond,  he  fell  into 
an  Indian  ambush,  and  was  slain  at  the  first  fire,  with  eight 
of  his  men.  The  rest  defended  themselves  bravely  through 
a  whole  day's  fight,  repulsed  the  Indiansi  and  made  gSd 
flurirretnat. 
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EmlASsadon,  meanwhile,  were  sent  to  Ganada  to  temtot* 
Btrate  against  tiie  coantenanee  given  Uiere  to  the  hostile  In- 
dians ;  and  an  application  was  made  to  the  king,  to  oompd 
the  neighboring  colonies  and  the  Mohawks  to  jom  in  the  war. 
The  Board  of  Trade  inclined  to  favor  this  lA^uest ;  but,  already, 
the  Penobseots  had  proposed  a  peace,  whidh  the  colonists 
were  very  glad  to  accept ;  and  the  Norridgewoeks  presently 
came  into  it.  Jndicioas  measures  were  taken  to  protect  tiie 
Indians  against  the  extortion  and  villainy  of  private  traders, 
by  the  establishment  of  paUic  trading^honses  to  supply  them 
with  goods  at  cost.  By  this  means,  peace  was  preserved  for 
many  years,  and  the  settlements  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire extended  without  intemipti<m. 

The  comi^ieated  designs  cf  the  French  Jesuits  assnme  an 
aspect  of  mysteiy  and  entanglement,  whid^  it  does  not  com- 
"port  with  onr  present  purpose  to  unraveL  We  wiU  let  the 
plain  historic  diaracter  of  the  period  tell  ftor  itself  in  the 
langnaire  of  Hildreth.    He  says : 

C^h  the  pntgiesB  of  ifeirFraaM,  «  eompi>>«d  with 
that  of  the  British  colonies,  was  bnt  slow  and  inconsiderable, 
the  French  still  entertamed  the  grand  project  of  appropriating 
the  whole  of  that  vast  western  valley  from  the  great  lakes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Iroquois  were  no  longer  hostile ; 
and,  if  the  missionary  spirit  was  dying  oat,  it  had  been  sno- 
oeeded  by  a  mercantile  spirit  hardly  less  energetic  and  deter- 
mined. The  French  for  traders  ranged  the  whok  wesi;  the 
Foxes,  the  only  hostile  tribe  on  the  npper  lakes,  had  been 
chastised  and  driven  from  Oreen  Bay.  By  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  traffic  with  the  western  Indians  was  equally 
open  to  the  English  traders ;  but  it  still  remained,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  constituting,  indeed, 
almost  the  sole  resource  of  Canada,  line  laaids  along  tibe 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  had  been  granted  In  Miffniories, 
much  like  the  patroonships  of  New  Netherland.  The  ten- 
ants who  cultivated  them,  known  as  habHtmit  produced  little 
more  than  was  necessary  for  the  local  consumptisn.  They 
were  often,  however,  better  off  than  the  mgneurij  or  feudal 
lords,  whose  rents  and  feudal  rights  amounted  to  fittla 
They  looked  chiefly  to  pubBe  offices  or  commisBions  in  the 
army  and  navy  as  a  means  of  support,  and  to  them,  thco^ 
fcre,peaeewasailwayfdisUMtefUL  ^aaedieeof  LeuliXI?, 
18 
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tiie  nobles  of  Canada  had  been  autiiorized  to  ^igage  in  com- 
meroe  without  any  prejudice  to  their  nobility,  'fke  fur  trade, 
howeveri  was  prindpadly  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  attempts  to  establish  fisheries  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sk  Lawrenoe  had  failed.  Of  the  vessels 
that  tock  cargoes  to  New  France,  some  carried  coal  from 
Cape  Breton  to  Martinique,  to  be  used  in  boiling  sugar ;  others 
bought  fish  in  Newfoumlland ;  but  many  returned  in  ballast. 
Notwithstanding  objections  in  France,  leave  had  been  granted 
to  establish  linen  manufactures  in  Canada,  and  coarse  linens 
were  now  produced  sufficient  for  the  local  demand.     (1728.) 

Hie  administration  of  Canadian  affairs  was  vested  in  the 
govemoivgeneral,  the  intendant,  and  a  supreme  oounciL  The 
bishop  named  all  the  curates.  The  custom  of  Paris,  the  law 
of  New  Fruiee,  under  the  conservative  hands  of  the  English, 
has  preserved,  like  the  Boman^-Dtttch  code  in  British  Guiana, 
authority  in  America  long  after  having  lost  it  in  Europe. 
The  population  of  Canada  numbered  at  this  time  about  thirty 
thousand.  Quebec  was  a  city  of  five  thousand  inhabitants. 
Many  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  were  es^ 
tablished  there,  and  it  could  boast,  in  consequence,  a  more 
agreeable  society  than  any  other  American  town. 

The  ''  Creoles  of  Canada,'^  natives,  that  is,  of  European 
descent,  are  described  by  Charlevoix  as  '*  well  made,  larse, 
stnmg,  robust,  vigorous,  enterprising,  brave  and  indefatigaUe, 
but  unpolished,  presumptuous,  self*reliant,  esteeming  them- 
selves above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  somewmit  lack- 
ing in  filial  veneration '' — a  portrait,  not  of  the  Canadian 
Creoles  merely,  but  of  the  whole  Creole-American  race.  The 
Canadians,  true  to  their  French  origin^  though  inferior  in 
industiy,  and  much  less  wealthy,  understood  better  than  the 
Anglo-Ammcans  the  art  of  making  thenciselves  happy. 

m  Louisiana  the  French  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
Choctaws,  a  numerous  confederaqr  inhabiting  the  resion  from 
the  Lower  Mississippi  eastward  to  the  Alabuna,  where  they 
bordered  on  the  Creeks.  (1728.)  Surrounded  by  the  Choc- 
taws, and  dwelling  mostly  in  a  single  village  in  the  dose 
vicinity  of  Fort  Bosalie,  where  the  >iatchez,  limited  in  num- 
bers and  extent  of  territory,  but  remarkable  for  a  peculiar 
language  and  their  singular  religious  and  social  institutions, 
whMt.  resembled,  in  several  pointo,  those  of  the  Peruvians  of 
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Soaih  America.  like  the  Peraviana,  thej  -worshiped  the 
sun,  from  whom,  also,  their  great  chief  claimed  to  he  de- 
scended. Li  the  great  wi^am  dedicated  to  their  ffod,  an 
undying  fire  was  kept  burning.  Beside  their  prindpu  chief, 
the  "  Great  Sun,'*  object  of  their  highest  reverence,  there 
was  a  race  of  inferior  chiefii  or  ''suns,''  quite  distinct  from 
Hhe  common  peopla  The  hierarchical  system  was  complete ; 
but  the  smdl  number  of  the  Natchez  did  not  allow  of  any 
of  those  striking  results  of  combined  labor,  extorted  by  re- 
ligions reverence,  so  remarkable  among  the  Mexicans  and 
Peruyians.  The  Natchez  hardly  differed  in  externals  from 
the  other  tribes  about  them. 

Alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French  at  Fort  Bos« 
alie,  by  whom  their  very  village  was  demanded  as  a  site  for 
plantations,  the  Natdiez  presently  began  to  grow  hostile-— a 
feeling  stimulated  by  the  Chickasaws,  who  dwelt  northwardly 
up  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  whose  country  extended  eastward  to  the  lands  of 
the  Cherokees. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Natchez  fell  unexpectedly  on  the 
Krench  settlement  at  Fort  Bosalie,  massacred  the  men  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred,  and  made  the  women  and  children 
prisoners.  (Nov.  1729.)  The  negro  slaves  were  not  harmed, 
and  they  presently  joined  the  In£ans.  The  settlers  in  the 
vidnily  of  New  Orleans  amounted,  by  this  time,  to  near  six 
thousand.  But  a  third  of  that  number  were  slaves,  and 
dread  of  insurrection  added  to  the  terrors  of  Indian  war. 

While  the  people  of  New  Orleans  mustered  their  forces 
and  fortified  the  dty,  Le  Sueur,  with  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
Cihootaw  warri<»ii,  surprised  the  Natchez  feasting  over  their 
victory,  and  liberated  a  nart  of  the  prisoners,  ij^toes  which 
mreeently  arrived  from  New  Orleans  completed  the  success. 
Some  of  the  discomfited  Natchez  fled  to  the  Chickasaws, 
others  crossed  the  Mississippi.  But  they  were  pursued,  and 
only  a  few  made  good  their  escape.  The  great  chief  and 
four  hundred  others,  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  French, 
were  sent  to  St  Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves.  (Jan.  Feb. 
1780.) 

The  English  flovemment,  anxious  to  confirm  their  influ* 
enoe  over  the  Cnerokeee,  sent  Sir  Alexander  Gumming  to 
Garalina,  specially  aatimiaed  to  renew  the  treaties  with  that 
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poverfnl  ocmfederacj.  Gamming  beld  several  oooncih  in  Ae 
CSierokee  ooantrj ;  and  seven  o(  the  principal  chiefs  were 
persuaded  to  aooompany  him  to  England  on  a  visit  to  their 
"  great  father/'  the  king.  These  cniefs  signed  a  treatj  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  bj  which  they  promised  the  return  of 
all  runaway  slaves,  and  were  made  to  acknowledge  them- 
selves the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Hence,  in  me  subse- 
quent controversy  with  the  French,  a  pretense  oa  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  sove* 
reimtj  all  over  the  Cherokee  territory. 

While  these  events  transpired  at  the  south,  the  CSanadian 
authorities  excited  apprehensions,  by  sending  a  party  framr 
Montreal  up  Lake  Ghamplain,  to  occupy  Crown  Point,  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  Alteny.  The  Assembly  of  New  York 
iiraolved  that ''  this  encroachment,  if  not  prevented,''  would 
prove  of  ''the  most  pernicious  oonsequenee  to  this  and  other 
colonies;"  and  they  sent  notice  to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  applied  to  England  for  aid.  Massa- 
chusetts entered  warmly  into  their  feelings.  The  Board  of 
Trade  supported  tiieir  complaints ;  but  the  judicioaa  policy  of 
Walpole  was  peace.  The  experience  of  tibe  last  two  wars, 
which  had  sa<Mled  England,  to  so  little  purpose,  with  a  deb* 
of  two  hundred  and  finy  millions  of  doUars,  was  not  yet  for* 
flotten,  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  New  Ycxk  and 
ffew  England,  the  French  were  allowed  quietly  to  occupy  the 
shores  of  a  lake,  which,  more  than  a  century  previons^  thcj 
had  been  the  first  to  explore. 

Only  at  this  single  point,  did  the  French  yet  approadi  the 
settlements  of  the  English.  There  was  a  short  and  easy 
communication  from  Lwe  Erie  with  the  vrnper  waters  of  t^ 
Ohio ;  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  to  occupy 
those  waters,  of  which,  indeed,  they  seem  as  yet  to  have 
known  but  little.  The  communication  between  Canada  and 
Louisiana  was  carried  on  by  the  distant  routes  of  Green  Bay 
and  the  Wisconsin,  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois,  aira, 
presently,  by  the  Maumee  and  the  Wabash,  lAoA  latter 
river  was  regarded  by  the  French  as  the  main  stream,  to 
which  the  Ohio  was  but  a  tributary.  Low  down  the  Walmsh 
the  post  of  St.  concent's  was  presently  established.  The 
Blue  Bidfle  bounded  as  yet  the  back  settlements  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Yii^ginia.    Unknown  nomtains  and  untbreadid 
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forests  flepairated,  for  a  few  years  longer,  ibe  riyal  daimaati 
of  a  ooniinent. 

Yet  already  the  commimication  betireen  Canada  and  Lou- 
isiana was  exposed  to  obstructions.  English  traders  from 
Carolina,  penetrating  through  the  country  of  the  Cherokees, 
readied  the  distant  Chickasaws,  by  whom,  as  enemies  of  the 
French,  they  were  kindly  received-  These  traders,  in  their 
turn,  stimulMed  the  hostility  of  the  Ghickasaws,  whose 
eanoes,  filled  with  warriors,  attacked  the  French  boats  nayi- 

gating  backward  and  forward  from  the  Illinois  to  New 
rleans.  The  Chickasaws  even  attempted,  in  conjunction 
with  the  English  traders,  to  detach  the  tribes  of  the  north- 
west from  the  French  interest. 

Puritan  courage  and  enterprise  seem  to  have  been  every- 
where sufl^ent  for  the  heading  and  counterbalancing  all 
Aat  corpse-like  submission  and  fanaticism  of  the  Jesuit 
could  achieve.  Protestantism  had  managed  to  make  good 
friends  in  advance,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Chickasaws,  and  opposed  this  alliance  as  a  barrier  upon  the 
south  nearly  equal,  in  efficiency,  to  that  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  north.  But  hear  farther  the  narrative  of  the  historian, 
upon  whose  careful  labors  the  biographer  of  ''Sam''  has 
found  that  no  one  at  this  day  can  so  far  improve  upon.  He 
continues: 

The  Mississippi  Company,  utterly  disappointed  in  its 
expectations  of  profit,  and  alarmed  at  the  expense  of  the 
war  with  the  Natchez,  resigned  Louisiana  to  the  crown,  and 
the  Canadian  Bienville,  who  had  shared  the  fatigues  and 
anxieties  of  the  first  settlement,  was  again  commissioned  as 
royal  Governor ;  but  the  system  of  administration  remained 
in  most  respects  as  before.  The  hostility  of  the  Chid^asaws 
seeming  to  threaten,  in  the  south-west,  an  obstacle  to  the 
French  dominion  similar  to  that  which  the  Iroquois  had  for- 
merly presented  to  the  north,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  that  haughty  nation,  by  a  simultaneous  attack 
from  opposite  directions. 

Proceeding  from  New  Orleans  to  Mobile  with  a  fleet  of 
sixty  boats  and  canoes,  Bienville  ascended  the  Tombigbee  to 
a  fort  or  trading^house,  lately  established,  two  hundrad  and 
fifty  miles  up  that  river.  There  he  was  joined  bv  twelve 
hundred  Choetaws.    The  comUned  force  having  pawled  nf 
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ihe  Tombigbee  to  the  head  of  navi^tion,  marched  from  the 
landing  now  known  as  Cotton  Gin  rort  against  a  stronghold 
of  the  Chickasaws,  situated  aboat  twenty  miles  west  of  it. 
Aware,  however,  of  the  approach  of  their  enemies,  and  en* 
couraged  by  some  English  traders^  the  Ghidkasaws  repulsed 
the  attack,  and  compelled  the  French  and  their  allies  to  an 
iagloriouB  retreat. 

D'Artaguette,  who  simnltaneously  descended  from  the 
Illinois  with  fifty  Frenchmen  and  a  thousand  Indians,  had 
been  still  more  unlucky.  Not  hearing  anything  of  the 
other  expedition,  he  too  had  ventured  a  separate  attack  on  a 
more  northerly  fort  of  the  Chickasaws,  m  which  he  fell, 
severely  wounded.  His  forces  were  repulsed  and  hotly  pur- 
iued.  Himself  and  several  others,  taken  prisoners,  were 
burned  at  the  stake.  In  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the 
expense  of  this  war,  the  "  card  money  ^  system  which  pre- 
vailed in  Canada  was  introduced  in  Louisiana  alsa 

Three  years  after,  the  whole  strength  of  New  France  was 
again  exerted  for  the  conquest  of  the  Chickajsaws.  At  a 
DOst  established  within  their  country,  at  that  bluff  on  the 
Mississippi  now  the  site  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  twelve 
hundred  French  soldiers  were  assembled,  with  twice  as  many 
Indians  and  negroes.  But  the  ranks  were  soon  thinned  by 
sickness,  and  the  French  were  glad  to  purchase  peace  by 
withdrawing  their  forces,  leaving  the  Chickasaws  still  inde- 
pendent ana  indomitable. 

The  process  for  vacating  the  charter  of  Carolina  had  been 
delayea  by  Uie  privilege  of  peerage,  enjoyed  by  several  of 
the  proprietaries.  To  bring  this  to  a  condusion,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  buy  the  province,  and  the  bargain  for  that  purpose 
was  presently  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament.  Seven  of  the 
eight  proprietaries  relinquished  to  the  crown  all  their  interest 
for  the  sum  of  J&17,500,  to  which  were  added  X5000  more 
for  arrears  of  quit-rents,  claimed  to  the  amount  of  X9000. 
Lord  Carteret,  the  eighth  proprietor,  surrendered  his  rights 
of  jurisdiction,  but  chose  to  retain  his  interest  in  the  soil, 
bis  share  of  which,  in  the  territory  north  of  the  Savannah, 
was  specially  set  off  to  him  next  to  the  Virginia  line,  which 
had  been  latdy  nm,  and  marked  as  far  westward  as  the 
BlmBidge. 
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Looisburg,  on  which  the  French  heA  spent  much  mon  i 
was  by  far  tibe  strongest  fort  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Hex  i 
Bat  the  prisoners  of  Ganso,  carried  thither,  and  afterwi  i 
dismissed  on  parole,  reported  the  garrison  to  be  weak,  s 
the  works  oat  of  repair.  So  long  as  the  French  held  tl 
fortress,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  sonrce  of  annoyance  to  New  Eii 
land,  bat  to  wait  for  British  aid  to  capture  it  would  be  tedic 
and  uncertain,  public  attention  in  Great  Britain  being  mci 
engrossed  by  a  threatened  invasion.  Under  these  drcu: 
stances,  Shirley  proposed  to  the  General  Court  of  Massacl 
setts  the  bold  enterprise  of  a  colonial  expedition,  of  whi 
Louisburg  diould  be  the  object.  After  six  days'  deliberati 
and  two  additional  messages  from  the  govemor,  this  propoi 
was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  A  circular  leti 
asking  aid  and  co-operation,  was  sent  to  all  the  colonies  as  i 
south  as  Pennsylyania.  In  answer  to  this  application,  urg 
by  a  special  messenger  from  Massachusetts,  the  F^nnsyb 
nia  Assembly,  still  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy  wi 
Governor  Thomas,  voted  JWOOO  of  their  currency  to  purchf 
provisions.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  engaged,  like  tl 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  their  governor,  b 
refused  to  organize  the  militia  or  to  vote  supplies,  unless  M 
ris  would  first  consent  to  all  their  measures,  including  a  n 
issue  of  paper  money.  They  furnished,  however,  X20 
toward  the  Louisburg  expedition,  but  dedined  to  raise  a 
men.  The  New  Yoric  Assembly,  after  a  long  debate,  vol 
jSSOOO  of  their  currency ;  but  this  seemed  to  Clinton  a  n 
gardly  grant,  and  he  sent,  beside,  a  quantity  of  provisk 
purdbiased  by  private  subscription,  and  ten  eighteen-pound< 
from  the  King's  mwazina  Connecticut  voted  five  hundi 
men,  led  by  £)ger  Woloott,  afterward  governor,  and  appoii 
ed,  by  stipulation  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  second 
command  of  the  expedition.  Bhode  Island  and  New  Han 
shire  each  raised  a  regiment  of  three  hundred  men ;  but  i 
Bhode  Island  troops  md  not  arrive  till  after  Louisburg  v 
taken.  The  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as  was  to 
expected,  fell  on  Massachusetts.  In  seven  weekaan  army 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  enlisted,  tra: 
ports  were  pressed,  and  bills  of  credit  were  profusely  issi 
to  pay  the  expense.  Tea  armed  vessels  were  provided 
Maisaehusette,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  New  Engla 
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oolonies.  The  eonunml  in  chief  was  given  to  William  Bep- 
perill,  a  natrve  of  Maine,  a  irealthy  merdiani,  who  had  inher* 
tied  and  augmented  a  large  fortune  acquired  by  his  father  in 
the  fisheries;  a  popular,  enterprising,  sagacious  man,  noted 
for  his  universal  good  fortune,  Irat  unacquainted  with  militarj 
affiurs,  except  as  a  militia  (^Skser.  Whitfield,  then  prea/dung 
on  hts  third  tour  throughout  die  oobnies,  gave  his  influence 
in  favor  of  the  expedition  bj  suggesting,  as  a  motto  for  tk^ 
flag  of  the  New  Hampshire  reffiment,  ''  JVtl  iuij^eraindMim 
Okritto  duce" — "*  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  cf  with  Christ 
for  a  leader/'  The  enterprise,  under  such  auspices,  aasusied 
samething  of  the  character  of  an  anti-Oatholic  crusade.  Ond 
of  the  chaplams,  a  disciple  of  Whitfield,  carried  a  hatchet, 
specially  provided  to  hew  down  the  images  in  the  Frendi 
oLuiches. 

Eleven  days  after  embarking  at  Boston,  the  Massachasetta 
armament  assembled  at  Casco,  to  wait  there  the  arrival  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Khode  Island  quotas,  and  the  meltmg 
of  the  ice  by  which  Cape  Breton  was  MLvironed.  The  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  already  there ;  those  from  Ccnmecti- 
cut  came  a  few  days  after.  Notice  having  been  sent  to  En^ 
land  and  the  West  Indies  of  the  intended  expedition,  Ci^iaui 
.Warren  presently  arrived  with  four  ships  of  war,  and,  cmiaing 
before  Lonisburg,  captured  several  vessels  bound  thither  with 
supplies.  Alr»uly,  befcwe  his  arrival,  the  New  England 
cruisers  had  prevented  the  entiy  of  a  French  thirty-gun  shipi 
As  soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  the  troops  landed  sad  com* 
menced  the  siege,  but  not  with  much  skill,  for  tiksr  had  no 
engineers.  The  artiUery  was  commanded  by  Gridley,  who 
served  thirty  years  after  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  flni 
Massachusetts  revolutionary  army.  Cannon  and  provisiona 
had  to  be  drawn  on  sledges,  by  human  strength,  over  morasses 
and  rocky  hills.  Five  unsuccessful  attacks  were  made,  one 
after  another,  upon  an  .island  battery  which  protected  the 
harbor.  In  that  cold,  foggy  climate,  the  troops,  very  imper- 
Ibctly  provided  with  tents,  suflfered  severely  fixsn  sickness, 
^d  more  than  a  third  were  unfit  for  dutv.  But  the  Frendi 
nrrison  was  feeble  and  mutinous,  and  when  the  oammander 
found  that  his  supplies  had  been  captured,  he  lelieved  the 
embarrassment  of  the  besiegers  by  offering  to  capitnlater 
The'cafntolatkn  indnded  six  hnndivd  aoi  fl%  ragnlar 
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Boldien,  and  near  thirteen  hundred  effectivo  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  all  of  whom  were  to  he  shipped  to  France.  The 
Island  of  St  John's  presently  submitted  on  the  same  terms. 
The  loss  during  the  siege  was  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
but  among  those  reluctantly  detained  to  garrison  the  con* 
quered  fortress  ten  times  as  many  perished  afterward  by 
sickness.  In  the  expedition  of  Yemon  and  this  against 
Louisbur^,  perished  a  larse  number  of  the  remaining  Indians 
of  New  England,  persuaded  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the  colo- 
nial regiments. 

Some  dispute  arose  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  land 
and  the  naval  forces,  which  had  been  joined  during  the  siege 
by  additional  ships  from  England.  Pepperell,  however,  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  both  he  and  Shirley  were  commissioned 
as  colonels  in  the  British  army.  Warren  was  promoted  to 
the  rauk  of  rear  admiral.  The  capture  of  this  strong  fortress, 
eifected  in  the  face  of  many  strong  obstacles,  shed,  indeed,  a 
momentary  luster  over  one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  wars  in 
which  Britain  was  ever  engaged.  It  attracted,  also,  special 
attention  to  the  crowing  strength  and  enterprise  of  the  people 
of  New  England,  represented  by  Warren,  in  his  communica- 
tions to  the  ministry,  as  having  ''  the  highest  notions  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  Englisnmen ;  ukI,  indeed,  as  almoAt 
Levelers." 

The  French,  on  their  side,  were  not  idle.  The  garrison  of 
Crown  Point  sent  out  a  detachment,  which  took  the  Massachu- 
setts fort  at  Hoosick,  now  Williamstown,  and  presently  sur- 
prised and  ravaged  the  settlement  recently  established  at 
Saratoga.  Even  the  counties  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  on  the 
lower  Hudson,  struck  with  panic,  expected  the  speedy  arrival 
of  Canadian  and  Indian  invaders. 

The  easy  conquest  of  Louisburg  revived  the  often  disap- 
pointed hope  of  the  conquest  at  Canada.  Shirley  submitted 
to  Newcastle  a  plan  for  a  colonial  army  to  undertake  this 
enterprise.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
British  marine,  took  alarm  at  the  idea  of  "the  independence 
it  might  create  in  those  provinces,  when  they  shall  see  within 
themselves  so  great  an  army,  possessed  ol  so  great  a  country 
by  right  of  conquest."  The  old  plan  was  therefore  preferred, 
of  sending  a  fleet  and  army  from  England  to  capture  Quebec, 
to  be  joined  at  Louisburg  by  the  New  England  levies,  while 
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the  foices  of  other  oolonies  operated  in  the  rear,  against 
Montreal 

Orders  were  aooordinglj  sent  to  the  oolonies  to  raise 
troops,  which  the  kin^  would  pay.  Hardly  were  these 
ordm  across  the  Atlantic,  when  the  ministers  changed  their 
mind ;  bnt,  before  the  ooontermand  arrived,  the  colonial 
levies  were  already  on  foot.  In  spite  of  the  mortality  at 
Louisborg,  Massadinsetts  raised  three  thousand  five  hundred 
men,  Connecticut  raised  a  thousand,  New  Hampshire  five 
hundred,  Bhode  Island  three  hundred.  The  province  of  New 
York  voted  sixteen  hundred  men,  New  Jersey  five  hundred, 
Maryland  three  hundred,  Virginia  one  hundred.  Money  was 
voted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  for  enlisting  four 
hundred  men.  The  troops  from  the  southern  colonies,  and 
those  also  from  Connecticut,  assembled  at  Albany.  The 
command,  declined  by  Grovemor  Qouch,  of  Virginia,  was 
assumed  by  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Not  only  was  CUnton 
involved  in  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Assembly,  but  a 
majority  of  the  Council,  headed  by  Delancey,  the  Chief 
Justice,  continued  to  sit  at  New  York  during  the  Governor's 
absence  at  Albany,  and  to  dispute  with  him  the  adlninistra- 
tion  of  the  province.  His  military  command  was  not  less 
embarrassing.  The  corporation  of  Albany  refused  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  soldiers ;  the  bills  drawn  by  Clinton  on 
the  British  treasury  failed  to  purchase  provisions ;  impress- 
ment was  resorted  to,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  troops  were  subsisted. 

The  office  of  agent  for  the  Five  Nations,  hitherto  held  by 
MiMor  Shuyler's  son,  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Clinton 
and  given  to  William  Johnston,  who  led  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
destined  to  act  in  front  of  the  main  army.  Of  Scotch-Irish 
descent,  Johnston  had  established  himself  some  ten  or  twelve 
^ears  previously  on  the  Mohawk  river,  thirty  miles  west  of 
Albany,  at  the  head  of  a  new  frontier  settlement,  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  his  unde,  Admiral  Warren,  who  had  married  in 
New  York,  and  had  thus  been  led  to  engage  in  colonial  land 
speculations.  A  man  of  coarse  but  vigorous  mind,  and  ereat 
bodily  strength,  Johnston  carefully  cultivated  the  good  will 
of  the  Mohawks,  with  whom  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffia 
He  had  an  Indian  wife,  or  mistress,  sister  of  the  afterward 
oelebrated  Brant;   he  acknowledged  as  his  own,  several 
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half-breed  children ;  and  already  had  attained,  by  conformity 
to  their  castoms  and  by  natural  aptitude,  the  same  influenoe 
over  the  Mohawks  possessed  in  the  previous  generation  by 
Major  Schuyler. 

As  the  British  fleet  did  not  make  its  appearance,  fifteen 
hundred  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  marched  to  Albany 
to  join  Clinton.  But  attention  was  soon  drawn  to  matters 
nearer  home.  Instead  of  the  expected  English  squadron,  a 
French  fleet  of  forty  ships  of  war,  with  three  thousand 
yeteran  troops  <m  board,  nad  sailed  for  the  American  coast, 
exciting  a  greater  alarm  throughout  New  England  than  had 
been  fdt  since  the  threatened  invasion  of  1697.  This  alarm, 
the  non-appearance  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  various  dif- 
ficulties encountered  on  the  march,  put  a  stop  to  Hie 
advance  on  Montreal  A  body  of  troops  from  Canada 
f^^ared  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and,  being 
joined  by  the  Frendi  inhabitants  there,  threatened  an  attack 
on  Annapolis.  Boston  was  thought  to  be  the  great  object 
of  the  enemy.  To  defend  it,  some  ten  thousand  militia  were 
'  collected,  and  such  addditions  were  made  tp  the  fort,  on 
Castle  Idand,  as  to  render  it  the  strongest  British  fortress  in 
America.  T^e  French  fleet,  shattered  by  storms  and  deci- 
mated by  a  pestilential  fever,  effected  nothing  beyond  alarm. 
The  admiral  died,  the  vice-admiral  committed  suicide.  Hie 
command  then  devolved  on  La  Jonquiere,  appointed  Gov* 
emoHjteneral  of  New  France  as  successor  to  Beauhamois, 
who  had  held  that  ofiBce  for  the  last  twenty  years.  A 
second  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  which  returned  singly  to 
Prance.  After  the  capture  of  Jonquiere  in  a  second  attempt 
to  reach  Canada,  the  ofSce  of  Gk>vemor^eneral  devolved  on 
liS  Galissionniere. 

Parliament  subsequently  reimbursed  to  the  colonies  the 
expenses  of  their  futUe  preparations  against  Canada,  amount* 
XDg  to  £235,000,  or  upwara  of  a  million  of  dollars. 

Indianparties  from  Canada  severely  harassed  the  frontier 
of  New  lingland.  Even  the  presence  of  a  British  squadron 
on  the  coast  was  not  without  embarrassments.  Commodore 
Knowles,  while  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  finding  himself  short 
of  men,  sent  a  press-gang  one  morning,  into  nie  town,  which 
seized  and  carried  off  several  of  the  inhabitants.  As  soon 
AS  .this  violence  became  known,  an  .infuriated  mob  assembled. 
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ftnd«  finding  several  officers  of  the  squadron  on  sliore,  seized 
tiiem  as  hostages  for  their  imprisoned  fellow-townsmen.  Sur- 
rounding the  town-house,  where  the  Greneral  Ck>urt  was  in 
session,  they  demanded  redress.  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
appease  the  tumult,  Shirley  called  out  the  militia;  but  thej 
were  very  slow  to  obey.  Doubtful  of  his  own  safety,  he  re- 
tired to  the  castle,  whence  he  wrote  to  Knowles,  representing 
the  confusion  he  had  caused,  and  urging  the  discharge  of  ihe 
persons  he  had  impressed.  Knowles  offered  a  body  of  marines 
to  sustain  the  governor's  authority,  and  threatened  to  bombard 
the  town  unless  his  officers  were  released.  The  mob,  oa  the 
other  hand,  began  to  question  whether  the  govemor^s  retire- 
ment to  the  castle  did  not  amount  to  an  abdication.  Matters 
assumed  a  very  serious  aspect ;  and  those  influential  persona 
who  had  countenanced  the  tumult,  now  thought  it  time  to 
interfere  for  its  suppression.  The  House  of  Sei^esentatives 
resolved  to  stand  by  the  governor  ''  with  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes.''  The  council  ordered  the  release  of  ihe  officers.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  at  a  town  meeting,  shifted  off  the 
credit  of  the  riot  upon  **  negroes  and  persons  of  vile  condi- 
tion." The  governor  was  escorted  back  by  the  militia; 
Knowles  discharged  the  greater  part  of  the  impressed  men^ 
and  presently  departed  with  bis  squadron.  No  allusion  was 
made,  in  the  course  of  this  affair,  to  the  statute  of  Anne, 
prohibiting  impressments  in  America.  That  act,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  several  English  crown  lawyers,  had 
expired  with  Queen  Anne's  war.  Shirley,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject  of  this  '^rebellious  insur- 
rection," ascribes  '^  the  mobbish  turn  of  a  town  of  twenty 
thousand  persons"  to  its  constitution,  which  devolved  the 
management  of  its  affairs  on  **  the  populace,  ass^nbled  in 
town  meetings."  Boston  had  already  attained  an  amoxmt  of 
population  at  which  it  remained  stationary  for  the  next  fifty 
years.     (1747.) 

The  towns  of  Suffield,  Somers,  Enfield,  and  Woodstock, 
originally  settled  under  Massachusetts  grants,  and  assigned 
to  that  province  in  1713,  by  the  boundary  convention  with 
Ck>nnecticut,  finding  the  rate  of  taxation  in  Massachussetta 
enhanced  by  the  late  military  expenses,  wplied  to  Connecti- 
cut to  take  them  into  her  iurisdiotion.  They  claimed  to  be 
within  the  Connecticnt  daarter.     They  allefad  that  the 
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fcrmer  agreement  had  never  been  ratified  bj  tbe  crown,  and 
tliat  Connecticat  bad  received  no  equivalent  for  her  sarrender 
of  jurisdiction.  This  application  was  listened  to  with  favor. 
Some  show,  indeed,  was  made  of  asking  the  consent  rf  Mas- 
sadiuaettB ;  "but,  when  that  consent  was  refused,  the  towns 
were  received  by  Connecticut  without  it,  and  to  that  province 
tiiej  have  ever  since  bel(mged.  Massachusetts  threatened 
an  appeal  to  the  king  in  council,  but  hesitated  to  prosecute 
it,  lest  she  might  lose,  as  in  her  former  controversy  with  New 
Hampshire,  not  only  ilie  towns  in  dispute,  but  ptJier  territory 
also. 

Some  liberated  prisoners  from  Martinique,  a  great  resort 
for  French  cruisers,  brought  a  report  to  Philadelphia  that  a 
iteet  of  privateers,  knowing  the  unfortified  state  of  that  city^ 
and  trusting  that  the  Quakers  would  not  fight,  intended  to 
make  a  combined  expedition  up  the  Delaware.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  alarm,  fortifications  were  erected  and  a  mili- 
tary organization  adopted  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Assembly 
still  refused  to  do  anything;  but  an  associated  volunteer 
militia,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  (H'ganized  and  equipped. 
Money  was  also  raised  by  lottery  to  erect  batteries  for  the 
defense  of  the  Delaware,  toward  which  the  proprietaries  con- 
tributed twelve  pieces  of  cannon.  "  Plain  Truth,"  a  little 
pamphlet  written  by  Franklin,  greatly  contributed  to  these 
movements.  By  twenty  years  of  diligent  labor  as  a  printer, 
newspaper  publisher  and  editor,  Franklin  had  acquired  a 
handsome  property;  and,  at  the  ase  of  forty,  he  now  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  afiairs  of  the  province, 
being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  of  which,  for  ten 
years  previous,  be  had  acted  as  derk. 

A  portion  of  the  Quakers  were  inclined  to  justify  defensive 
war.  Chew,  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  had  been  disowned 
by  the  yearly  meeting  for  avowing  that  opinion,  but  it  still 
oontinued  to  gain  ground.  The  now  venerable  Logan,  who, 
indeed,  had  never  been  much  of  a  Quaker,  entertained  the 
same  views ;  but  increased  age  and  infirmities  had  withdrawn 
him,  for  some  time,  from  active  participation  in  affairs. 

The  war  so  inconsiderately  beffun,  through  the  resolution 
ef  the  British  merchants  to  force  a  trade  with  Spanish 
America,  after  spreading,  first  to  Europe  and  then  to  India, 
and    adding  1^144,000,000,  (X80,000,000,)  to  the  British 
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national  debt,  was  at  last  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  (Oct  8,  1748.)  Notwithstanding  a  for- 
mer emphatic  declaration  of  the  British  govemment,  that 
peace  never  should  be  made  unless  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Spanish-'American  seas  free  from  search  were  conceded,  that 
daim,  the  ori^al  pretense  for  the  war,  was  not  ev^i 
alluded  to  in  the  treaty.  The  St.  Mary's  was  fixed  as  the 
boundary  of  Florida.  Much  to  the  mortification  of  the  peo* 
pie  of  New  England,  Gape  Breton  and  the  conquered  fortoess 
of  Louisburg  were  restored  to  the  French,  who  obtained,  in 
addition,  the  little  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the 
south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  stations  for  their  fishermen. 
A  new  commission  was  also  agreed  to  for  the  settlement  (^ 
French  and  English  boundaries  in  America — a  matter  lefk 
unsettled  since  the  treaty  of  Byswick. 


CHAPTBB    XXIX. 

Gommenoement  of  tto  Anal  struggle  between  the  Frenoh  ftnd  Engliih  fbr 
the  oaontrjr  on  the  great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi*— Foorih  Interoolo* 
nialWar. 

Wb  oome  now  to  the  fourth  intercolonial  war,  in  which 
Washington,  the  first  incarnation  of  Sam  in  moderate  earthlj 
mould,  makes  his  appearance  upon  a  stage,  the  drama  d 
which  is  to  fill  the  eye  of  the  world — a  drama,  of  which  he 
is  to  he  the  central  figure. 

We  must  again  own  our  obligation  to  our  admirable  Ameri- 
can historian  for  the  narrative  of  this  war. 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  the  council  of  Virginia,  penetrating 
through  the  mountainous  south-eastern  regions  of  that  pro- 
vince, had  reached  and  crossed  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Tennessee  from  the  head  waters  of  the  more 
northerly  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  To  that  ridge  he  gave 
the  name  of  Owrnberlomd  Mountains,  after  the  DiUce  of  Cum- 
berland, of  the  English  blood  royal,  just  then  very  famous 
by  his  victory  over  the  Pretender,  at  Culloden.  The  name 
of  Cumberland  was  also  given  to  one  of  the  rivers  flowing 
down  the  western  slope  of  that  ridge.  A  more  northerly 
stream,  called  by  Walker  the  Louisa,  still  preserves  its  abori- 
ginal appellation  of  Kimtuch/,  not,  however,  without  con-- 
formity  to  the  English  idiom  in  a  retraction  of  the  accent 
from  the  last  to  the  second  syllable.  The  region  entered  bj 
Walker,  full  of  abrupt  and  barren  mountains,  attracted  little 
attention.  The  country  about  the  head  of  the  Ohio  seemed 
much  more  inviting. 

An  association  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  land 
speculatoTB,  known  as  the  Ohio  Company,  obtained  in  England, 
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shortly  after  the  peace,  a  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  on  the  east  hink  of  that  river,  with  exdnsiye 
privileges  of  Indian  traffic — a  grant  esteemed  an  encroadi- 
inent  by  the  French,  who  claimed  as  theirs,  hy  riffht  of 
discovery  and  occupation^  the  whole  region  watered  hy  the 
trihutaries  of  the  Mississippi.  (1749.)  A  counter  claim, 
indeed,  was  set  up  by  the  English,  in  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  recognized  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Aiz  la 
Chapelle  as  under  .British  protection,  whose  empire,  it  was 
pretended,  had  ibrmerly  been  carried  by  conquest  over  the 
whole  e^astem  portion  ^f  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  basin, 
also,  of  the  lower  lakes.  In  maintenance  of  these  pretensions, 
Cblden's  **  History  of  the  Five  Nations''  had  recently  been 
published.  The  French,  in  reply,  pointed  to  their  posts, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  antiquity,  more  than  sixty  in 
number,  along  the  great,  lakes  and  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  missions  had  declined,  bjit  the  Indian  trade  con* 
tinned  to  flourish.  At  the  principal  posts  were  regular 
garrisons,  relieved  once  in  six  years.  Such  of  the  disbanded 
soldiers  as  chose  to  remain,\beside  a  grant  of  land,  received 
a  cow  and  a  calf,  a  cock  and\£ve  hens,  an  ax,  a  hoe,  a  ffun, 
with  powder  and  shot,  grain  for  seed,  and  rations  for  three 
years.  Wives  were  sent  out  |o  them  from  France,  or  they 
intermarried  with  the  Indians.  The  boats  from  the  Illinois 
country,  descending  annually  to ,  New  Orleans,  carried  flour, 
Indian  com,  bacon,  both  of  hog>  and  bear,  beef  and  pork, 
buflfalo  robes,  hides  and  tallow.^'  The  downward  voyage  was 
made  in  December;  in  February  the  boat  returned  with 
European  goods  for  consumption  and  Indian  traffic.  The 
Indians  north  west  of  the  Ohio,  including  the  remains  of  the 
tribes  whom  the  Iroquois  had  formerly  driven  from  their 
homes  on  the  Ottawa,  the  &urons  or  Wyandots,  the  Miamies, 
the  Illinois,  all  rejoiced  in  the  alliance,  or  recognized  the 
authority  of  the  French.  As  respected  the  country  on  the 
upper  lakes,  the  Mississipi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Wabash,  the 
French  title,  according  to  European  usage,  was  complete. 

The  country  immemately  south  of  Lake  Erie,  covered  with 
dense  forests,  and  with  few  Indian  inhabitants,  had  hitherto, 
in  a  great  measure,  been  neglected.  But  the  Count  de  la 
Oaliasonniere,  shortly  after  assuming  office  as  governor- 
general,  had  sent  De  Celeron,  with  three  hundrea  men,  to 
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tmrene  the  ommtry  from  Detroit  east  to  the  monntaiiUy  to 
btirj,  ftt  the  moet  important  pointe,  leaden  plates  with  the 
arms  of  France  engraved,  to  take  possession  with  a  formal 
process  verbal,  and  to  warn  the  English  traders  out  of  the 
country. 

To  secure  Nova  Sootia,  to  gnard  the  eommeroe  and  fisheries 
of  New  England,  and  to  o£^t  the  restored  fortress  of  L(nii»* 
bnrg,  the  Sritish  government  hastened  to  establish  at  Qie- 
bncto  the  military  colony  and  fort  of  Halifax,  so  called  itifter 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  took  a  great  in« 
teiest  in  its  establishment.  During  the  next  twenty-five 
years  this  fortress  cost  Great  Britain  not  less  than  three 
millions  of  dollars — a  striking  instance  of  the  expenses  of 
modem  warlike  preparations,  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  a  per- 
petual  war. 

Admiral  De  la  Jonquiere  having  entered  npon  the  govern* 
ment  of  New  France,  his  predecessor,  De  la  Galissonniere, 
proceeded  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  boundary  commissioners 
under  the  late  treaty.  In  two  thick  quarto  volumes  of  yito* 
tocols,  these  commissioners  vainly  attempted  to  settle  what 
"had  been  meant  in  the  treaty  o(  Utre<mt  by  the  *' ancient 
limits'^  of  Acadie.  The  English  claimed  under  that  appella^ 
tion  both  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy — ^indeed,  the  whole 
region  east  of  the  Penobscot  The  French,  on  the  other 
hand,  sought  to  restrict  the  cession  of  Acadie  to  the  peninsula 
to  which  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia  is  at  present  eonfined, 
claiming  the  north  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  as  a  part  of 
Canada.  Nor  did  they  satisfy  themselves  with  protocols 
only.  Troops  from  Canada  establkhed  the  poets  of  Gas- 
parean  and  Bean  Sejour,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  istii- 
mus,  between  the  waters  of  the  Bav  of  Fundy  and  those  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence-^  vicinity  in  whidi  was  planted 
a  considerable  body  of  ancient  French  colonists  still  warmly 
attached  to  the  French  interest.  Comwallis,  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia,  wrote  pressingly  to  Massachusettfi  for  aid«  Not 
s^ng  enough  to  dislodge  these  intruders,  he  caused  two 
opposing  forts  to  be  built  at  Beau  Bassin  and  Hinas.  A  third 
post  was  also  established  by  the  French  near  the  mouth  of 
the  St  John.    (1749.) 

Determined  also  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  diapnted 
wwttem  region,  the  French  enlarged  and  itreagtfMBed  ihair 
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poet  aii  Niagara.  (1750.)  They  even  obtained  leave  to 
build  a  fort  and  trading  house  on  the  borders  of  tihe  Mohawk 
country.  Alarmed  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Six  Nations,  who 
never  had  reoosnized  the  claim  of  English  dominion,  Glhiton^ 
^yemor  of  New  Tork,  proposed  a  new  treaty,  in  which  he 
mvited  all  the  ool<mies  to  pcurticipate.  (1751.)  Only  Maasa- 
chusetts,  Cionnecticut,  and  South  Carolina  chose  to  incur  the 
expense.  The  Frendi  built  vessels  of  unusual  foroe  at  Fort 
fnmtenac.  They  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  those 
bands  of  Delawares  and  Shawanese  whom  the  pressure  of 
new  settlements  in  Pennsylvania  had  lately  driven  from  the 
Susquehanna  toward  the  Ohio,  and  to  whom  the  operations 
of  the  Ohio  C(»npany,  in  the  establishment  of  a  poet  and  trad- 
ing  house  at  Beostone,  now  Brownsville,  on  the  Monongahela, 
had  given  great  offense.  The  Marquis  Du  Quesne,  Jonquiere's 
successor  as  governor-general,  followed  up  the  same  policy. 
A  band  of  the  Miamies,  or  Twigties,  as  the  English  called 
them,  settled  at  Sandusky,  having  refused  to  remove  to  De- 
troit, and  persisting  in  trade  with  the  English,  their  village 
was  burned.  The  English  traders  were  seized,  and  their 
merchandise  confiscated.  Early  the  next  year,  twelve  hun- 
dred men  from  Montreal  built  a  fort  at  rresque  Isle,  now 
Erie,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name.  Gross- 
ing thence  to  the  waters  flowing  south,  they  established  posts 
at  La  B(Buf  and  Venango,  the  one  on  Frendi  Greek,  the  other 
on  the  main  stream  of  the  Allegany,  which  meets  the  Mo* 
nongahela  flowing  north,  and  unites  with  it  to  form  the  Ohio. 
(1768.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  reported  to  the  king  that,  **  as  the 
French  had  not  the  least  pretense  of  right  to  the  territory 
on  the  Ohio,  an  important  river  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and 
running  thi-ough  Virginia,  it  was  matter  of  wonder  what 
such  a  strange  expedition,  in  time  of  peace,  could  mean,  un- 
less to  complete  the  object  so  long  in  view,  of  conjoining  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  the  Mississippi.^'  Loiti  Holdemess,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  Secretary  of  State,  dispatched 
orders  to  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  to 
repel  forcse  by  force,  "  whenever  the  French  were  found  with- 
in the  undoubted  limits  of  their  provinces.^'  (1749.)  After 
remaining  for  three  years  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Lee  and 
Lewis  Burwell,  successive  presidents  of  the    coun(ul»  the 
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ffovenmieiii  of  YirgiBia  had  passed  to  Bobert  Dinwiddie,  as 
Iietttenanir-^yemor,  a  Sooteman  of  ability,  snryeyor-general 
of  the  colonial  customs,  and  previously  a  counselor,  but  not  pos- 
sessed of  that  suavity  of  manners  for  which  Gouch,  his  pre- 
decessor, had  been  distinguished  Observing  with  anxiety 
and  alarm  the  movements  of  the  French,  Dinwiddie  held  a 
treaty  with  the  Indian  bands  on  the  Monongahela,  from  whom 
he  pnrchased  permission  to  build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  that 
river  with  the  Alleghany.  He  resolved,  also  to  send  a  mes- 
sage to  the  nearest  French  post,  to  demand  explanations,  and 
the  release  and  indemnification  of  the  captured  traders.  As 
bearer  of  this  message  he  selected  George  Washington,  a 
native  of  Westmoreland  county,  on  the  Potomac,  where  his 
ancestors  had  been  planters  for  three  generations.  The  pa- 
ternal inheritance,  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  having 
passed  to  his  eldest  brother,  the  young  Waemngton,  a  ma^or 
in  the  militia,  followed  the  lucrative  but  laborious  profession 
of  a  land  surveyor  in  the  Northern  Neck,  now  the  property 
of  Lord  Fairfax.  Though  not  yet  twenty-two,  already  he 
gave  evidence  of  that  rarest  of  combinations,  a  sound  judg- 
ment, with  courage,  enterprise,  and  capacity  for  action. 

After  a  dangerous  winter's  journey  of  four  hundred  miles, 
with  only  four  or  five  attendants,  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  through  uninhabited  forests,  Washington  reached  the 
French  post  at  Venango,  where  he  was  received  with  charac- 
teristic politeness,  ^ncaire,  the  commander,  promised  to 
transmit  Dinwiddle's  message  to  his  superiors  in  Canada, 
under  whose  orders  he  acted ;  but  the  French  oflBcers,  over 
their  cups,  made  no  secret  to  Washington  of  the  intention 
entertained  by  the  Frendi  government  permanently  to  occu- 
py all  that  country.    (1753.) 

During  Washington's  absence,  Dinwiddie  applied  to  the 
Assembly  for  funcb ;  but  he  found  that  Body  in  a  very  bad 
humor.  With  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  fee  had 
recently  been  imposed  on  the  issue  of  patents  for  lands— --a 
practice  long  established  in  other  colonies,  but  hitherto  un- 
Imown  in  Virginia.  The  House  of  Burgesses  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Dinwiddie's  complaint  of  French  encroochments  and 
call  for  money.  WhoUy  engrossed  by  the  affair  of  the  ob- 
noxioua  fee,  they  resolved  that  whosoever  paid  it,  ought  to  be 
rqpaded  as  betraying  iiie  rights  of  the  people ;  and  they 
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wnt  to  England,  as  bearer  of  their  complaints,  Peyton  Bsor 
dolph,  attorney-general  of  the  province,  twenty  years  after 
president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  to  whom  they  voted 
a  salary  of  £2,000,  out  of  the  provineial  fonds  in  the  hands 
of  the  speaker. 

Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  Dinwiddie  enlist^  a 
captain's  command,  and  sent  them  to  bnild  a  fort  at  the  jono- 
tion  o(  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela.  The  western 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  yet  run.  It  was  uncer- 
tain whether  the  head  of  the  Ohio  fell  within  that  province; 
if  not,  it  was  claimed  as  appertaining  to  Virginia. 

As  soldiers  could  not  be  supported  without  money,  Din- 
widdie called  on  the  neighboring  colonies  for  aid,  and  present- 
ly  again  summoned  the  Virginia  AssemUy.  Wasningtoii 
had  now  returned.  The  designs  of  the  French  were  obvi- 
cfus,  and  the  Assembly  granted  £10,000  toward  the  defense 
d  the  frontiers.  A  committee  of  the  buraesses  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  concert  fdth  the  governor  in  ^e  expenditure 
of  this  money — an  "encroachment  on  the  prero^tive,''  to 
which,  from  necessity,  Dinwiddie  reluctantly  submitted. 

Urged  by  Cbvemof  Hamilton  to  take  measures  to  with* 
stand  the  intrusions  of  the  French,  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania offered  supplies  in  paper  money.  But  to  this, 
Hamilton,  by  his  instructions,  could  not  assent,  at  least  not 
without  a  suspending  clause  of  reference  to  England,  to 
which  the  Assembly  would  not  agree.     (1754.) 

Again  urged  to  co-operate  with  Virginia,  the  Assembly 
passed  a  new  bill  for  paper  money  supplies,  which  the  gover- 
nor again  rejected.  Some  members  of  the  Assembly — and 
the  same  was  presently  the  case  in  New  York— expressed 
doubts  if  the  crown  actually  had  any  claim  to  the  territory 
on  which  the  French  were  said  to  be  encroaching.  Governor 
Glen,  of  South  Carolina,  doubted  too.  But  any  sucli  doubts 
were  regarded  by  the  zealous  Dinwiddie  as  little  short  of 
treason.  In  New  York  also,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania,  internal  disputes  distracted  attention  from  the 
designs  of  the  Frendi.  Clinton  had  resigned,  wearied  out 
by  ineffectual  struggles  against  Delancey,  who  had  been 
jdned,  also,  by  Colden,  and  whom  the  united  influence  of 
Alexander,  Smith,  and  Johnson,  lately  raised  to  tiie  oonneil« 
was  not  suifictent  to  overmatch,    ffis  suooessor,  Sir  Dnven 
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Oftborne,  came  from  Enffland  charged  to  rebake  the  Assem- 
blj,  and  to  re-establish  me  execative  authority.  His  frienda 
liad  obtained  for  him  this  appointment,  hoping  that  business 
and  a  dtange  of  scene  might  enable  him  to  throw  off  a  fit 
cf  melanchol J  under  which  he  was  laboring.  Bat  the  hope* 
lessneas  of  the  task  he  had  assumed  so  aggravated  his  dis- 
crdsr,  that,  within  five  dajs  after  his  arrival,  he  committed 
•aidde. 

It  fbll  to  Delancey,  as  lieutenant-governor,  to  which  dignity 
he  had  just  been  raised,  to  lay  Osborne's  instructions  befcHre 
the  Assembly.  An  address  to  the  king  and  a  representation 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  indignantly  denied  the  imputations 
of  turbulence  and  disloyalty ;  but  all  the  arts  of  Delancey 
were  exhausted  in  vain,  to  move  the  Assembly  from  their 
policy  of  annual  votes.  The  most  he  could  obtain  was,  that 
money  once  voted,  should  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  on 
the  order  of  the  governor  and  council,  and  a  promise  not  to 
interfere  with  executive  matters. 

The  government  of  Maryland  had  recently  been  conferred 
on  Horatio  Sharpe,  a  military  officer  ;Tbut  a  quarrel  about 
supplies,  similar  to  that  in  Pennsylvania,  prevented  the  aid 
which  Binwiddie  had  asked. 

North  Carolina  alone,  of  all  the  colonies  applied  to,  re-, 
sponded  promptly,  by  voting  a  regiment  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  The  temporary  administration  of  that  province 
was  held  by  Michael  Kowan,  as  president  of  the  council,  who 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  consent  to  a  new  issue 
of  naper  money.  But  these  North  Carolina  troops  proved  of 
little  use.  By  the  time  they  reached  Winchester,  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  )^ater  part  had  disbanded  on  some  doubts  as  to 
their  pay,  the  appropriation  for  that  purpose  being  already 
exhausted. 

A  regiment  of  six  hundred  men  had  been  enlisted  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  Frye  was  appointed  Colonel,  and  Washington 
Uentenant-cdoneL  To  encourage  enlistment,  Dinwiddie 
promised  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  to  be  divided 
among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Two  independent  companies 
from  New  York,  and  another  from  South  Carolina  were  or- 
dered to  Virginia  to  assist  in  the  qperatioaa  agaimit  the 
Ae&ch. 
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fHie  Tirffinia  troops,  on  their  mareh  to  the  frontier, 
enooontered  abundance  of  difficolties.  Very  little  disposition 
was  shown  to  facilitate  their  progress.  It  was  only  by 
impressment  that  means  could  be  obtained  to  temsport  the 
baggage  and  stores.  By  slow  and  toilsome  steps,  the  troops 
m^e  Sieir  way  to  Will's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac,  where  they 
were  met  by  alarming  intelligence.  The  Frendi,  under 
Contrecoeur,  had  descended  in  force  from  Venango,  and, 
having  sent  off  Dinwiddie's  soldiers,  who  were  building  a 
fort  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  they  had  themselves  seized  &at 
important  spot  and  commenced  a  fort,  which  they  called  Da 
Quesne,  after  the  Qovemor-General. 

A  detachment  under  Washington  hastily  sent  forward  to 
reconnoiter,  just  before  reaching  Bedstone,  at  a  place  called 
the  Great  Meadows,  encountered  a  French  party,  which 
Washington  attacked  by  surprise,  and  whose  commander, 
Jumon\^e,  was  killed — the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

By  Frye's  death,  the  chief  command  devolved  on  Washinff- 
ton«  He  was  soon  joined  by  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and, 
having  erected  a  stockade  at  the  Great  Meadows,  called  Fort 
Necessity,  pushed  on  toward  Du  Quesne.  The  approadi  of  a 
much  superior  force  under  M.  de  ViUier,  brother  of  Jumon- 
ville,  obliged  him  to  fall  back  to  Fort  Necessity.  His  troops 
were  fatigued,  discouraged,  and  short  of  provisions ;  and, 
after  a  day's  fighting,  he  agreed  to  give  up  the  fort,  and 
to  retire  with  his  arms  and  bag^ge.  Washington  did  not 
know  French;  his  interpreter,  a  Dutchman,  was  ignorant  or 
treacherous,  and  the  articles  of  capitulation  were  made  to 
contain  an  express  acknowledgment  of  the  **  assassination  '^ 
of  Jumonville.  Having  retired  to  Will's  Creek,  Washin^n's 
troops  assisted  in  the  erection  of  Mrt  Ournberlandf  wh](£  now 
becme  the  westernmost  English  post. 

At  the  same  time,  with  his  orders  to  Virginia  and  Penn* 
sylvania,  Holdemess  had  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the 
colonies,  proposing  a  convention  at  Albany  of  committees 
from  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  to  renew  the  treaty 
with  the  Six  Nations,  whose  friendship  at  this  crisis,  was  of 
great  importance.  Agreeably  to  his  recommendation.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  the  four  New  England 
colonies,  appointed  committees.  While  Washin^n  was 
operating  toward  the  Monongahela,  this  conventioii  net. 
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and  after  carefally  setUing  the  question  of  preoedenoe, 
organized  itself » with  Delanoey,  of  New  York,  as  presiding 
offioer.  The  ill  feeling  hetween  the  Groyemor  and  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  prevented  idvf  representation  from 
that  colony. 

Having  returned  from  his  unavailing  mission  to  Paris, 
Shirley  had  resumed  the  ffovemment  of  Massachusetts.  But, 
what  greatly  damaged  nis  popularity  among  a  people  so 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  to  all  popish  connections,  he 
brought  with  him  from  Paris  a  young  wife,  a  French  woman 
and  a  Catholic.  Perceiving  a  war  to  be  approaching,  he 
summoned  the  Eastern  Indians  to  renew  their  treaties.  But 
they  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  new  opportunity  to 
raise  the  hatchet  For  the  sixth  time  within  eighty  years, 
luckily  destined  to  be  the  last,  the  frontiers  of  New  England 
again  suffered.  The  General  CSourt  readily  voted  money  to 
repel  these  hostilities ;  and,  as  an  offset  to  a  reported  Frendi 
fort  near  the  head  of  the  Ghaudi^re — ^while  Washingtcm  was 
fortifying:  at  Will's  Greek— Shirley  built  Fort  Halifax,  high 
up  the  Kennebec  Hardly  had  the  (Governor  returned  from 
the  eastward,  when  Hoosick  and  Stockbridge,  on  the  western 
fit>ntier,  were  assailed  by  an  Indian  war  party.  These 
assailants  belonged  to  a  hibe  largely  composed  of  descend- 
ants of  refugees  driven  from  Massachusetts  in  the  time  of 
Philip's  war.  As  a  protection  to  that  frontier,  the  Stock* 
bridge  tribe  was  taken  into  pay. 

Maryland  and  New  York  voted  in  aid  of  Virginia  the  one 
£6000,  the  other  £5000 ;  £10,000  were  also  received  from 
England,  whence  came  a  commission  to  Sharpe,  governor  of 
Maryland,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  to  be  em- 
ployed against  the  French.  Warm  disputes  about  rank  and 
precedence  had  already  arisen  between  the  Yirgina  regi- 
mental officers  and  the  captains  of  the  independent  com- 
panies. To  stop  this  dispute,  Dinwiddie  had  dispensed  with 
field  officers,  and  broken  the  Virginia  regiment  into  separate 
companies — an  arrangement  which  had  driven  Washington 
from  the  service. 

The  pending  territorial  disputes  led  about  this  time  to  the 
publication  of  the  maps  of  Evans  and  Mitchdl,  the  first 
embracing  the  middle  colonies,  the  other  the  whole  of  North 
America.    The  first  edition  of  Mitchell's  map  had  appeared 
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in  1749 ;  bat  a  new  edition  was  now  pablished,  with  improre* 

mentfi.    The  Britisli  North  American  ooloniea  atretmed  a 

thousand  miles  along  the  Atlantic,  bat  their  extent  inland 

was  tery  limited.    Acoording  to  a  retam  made  to  the  Botfd 

of  Trade,  the  population  amounted  to— 

Wliites, U92,896 

Blftoks, 292,738 

l\)tal 1,485,634 

New  France,  on  the  other  hand,  had  scarcely  a  hundred 
thousand  people,  scattered  over  a  vastly  wider  space,  from 
Cape  Breton  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  mainly 
oollected  on  the  8t  Lawrence,  betweeen  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal. The  remote  situation  of  their  settlements,  separated 
from  the  English  by  uninhabited  f(H*ests  and  unexplored 
mountains,  the  very  dispersion  of  their  force  over  so  vast  a 
space,  gave  the  French  a  certain  security,  while  the  whole 
western  frontier  of  the  English,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  lay 
exposed  to  attack  by  the  Indian  tribes,  disgusted  by  constant 
encroachments  on  their  hunting-grounds,  and  ripe  and  ready 
for  a  troublesome  and  cruel  warfare.  There  were  kept  in 
Canada,  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  thirty-three  com- 
panies of  regular  troops,  of  about  fifty  men  each. 

The  loud  complaints  of  the  English  embassador  at  Paria 
were  met  by  protestations  esteemed  unmeaning  or  insincere. 
A  struggle  was  evidently  impending  in  America,  greater 
than  had  yet  been  known.  Li  anticipation  of  approaching 
hostilities,  a  general  order  gave  to  all  officers  commissioned 
by  the  king  or  the  commander-iii-ehief  ,  precedence  over  such 
as  had  only  colonial  commissions — ^an  order  which  created 

Suit  disgust  and  occasioned  much  trouble  in  America.  New 
uses  introduced  into  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  subjacted  the 
cdonial  soldiers,  when  acting  in  conjunction  with  regular 
troops,  to  the  rigid  rules  of  the  regul^  service,  and  required 
the  colonial  Assemblies  to  provide  quarters  and  certain  enor 
merated  supplies  for  the  regular  troops  within  their  jurindio- 
tion.  General  Braddock,  appointed  commandei4n«chief,  was 
dispatched  to  the  Chesapeake  with  two  British  regiments. 
Two  regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each,  to  be  paid  by  the 
crown,  one  PeppereU's,  the  other  Shirley's,  were  ordeikl  to 
ha  raiaed  and  <dGbered  in  New  E&glaDd.    The  colonies  warn 
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abo  to  be  called  upon  for  their  respectiTe  qootas  of  eolamal 
leTies.  Ab  the  Quaker  Legislature  of  PeimBylyaiiia  had 
scruples  about  raising  troops,  three  thousand  men  were  to 
be  enlisted  in  that  province  by*  authority  of  the  crown. 

At  Alexandria,  on  the  Potomac,  Braddock  met  a  omven* 
tion  of  colonial  governors,  with  whom  he  settled  the  plan  of 
the  campaign.  He  undertook  to  march  in  person  against 
Fort  Du  Qnesne,  and  to  expel  the  French  from  the  Ohio. 
Shirley,  lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  was 
to  march  against  Niagara.  The  capture  of  Grown  Point, 
already  planned  by  Shirley,  and  resolved  upon  by  Massacha* 
setts,  was  intrusted  to  Johnson,  whose  ascendenqf  over  the 
Six  Nations  had  lately  procured  for  him  a  royal  appointment 
as  general  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  with  the  sole 
power  of  malong  treaties.  There  was  already  on  foot  a 
fourth  expedition,  concerted  by  Shirley  and  Lawrence,  gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  capture  of  the  French  posts 
near  the^head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  that  province. 

Li  anticipation  of  BraddocVs  arrival,  application  for  troops 
had  already  been  made  by  the  several  governors.  Massachu* 
setts  respCHided  with  zeal,  and  a  levy  was  ordered  of  three 
thousand  two  hundred  men.  ^  The  exportation  of  provisions, 
except  to  other  British  colonies,  and  any  correspondence  with 
the  French  were  prohibited;  but  it  required  a  pretty  watch- 
ftil  eye  to  put  a  stop  to  this  commerce.  The  treasurer  waa 
authorized  to  borrow  £50,000,  ($166,666,)  on  the  credit  of 
taxes  to  produce  that  sum  within  two  years.  This  method 
of  provi<Ung  funds  proved  successful,  and  was  adhered  to 
during  the  war. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  voted  X45,000  in  paper  bills,, 
for  erecting  fortifications  and  enlisting  eight  hundred  men; 
They  ordered  barracks  to  be  built ;  am  though  they  made  no 
appropriation  for  supplying  the  other  articles  required  by  the 
,  Mutiny  Act,  their  unexj^cted  promptitude  and  liberality 
were  niffhly  applauded  hy  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  New 
Jersey  Assembly,  beside  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  ihe 
kinff's  troops,  as  the  Mutiny  Act  required,  ordered  five  hun- 
drea  men  to  be  raised,  and  to  pay  the  expense,  tiiey  raised 
£70,000  of  Bew  paper. 
20 
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If  tlie  seal  asd  energy  of  tlie  six  northern  colonies  mir- 
pasfled  the  expectations  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  aid 
famiahed  bj  the  more  sonthem  proyinces  was  oomparatiTelj 
trifling.     (1764.) 

The  Assembly  of  Maryland  voted  toward  Braddock's  expe- 
dition £10,000  in  paper,  to  be  redeemed  oat  -of  fines  and 
forfeitures.  Bat  the  fines  and  forfeitures  were  claimed  as  a 
part  of  the  personal  reyenoe  of  the  proprietary  ;  the  council 
non-concurred,  and  the  appropriation  thus  fell  to  the  ground. 

After  a  hearing  in  England,  the  Virginia  dispute  about 
fees  f<Mr  land  patents  had  been  compromised,  and,  *'  because 
the  times  required  harmony  and  confidence,''  Dinwiddie  had 
been  directed  to  restore  Bandolph  to  his  former  office  of 
attorney-general.  But  feeling  on  this  subject  did  not  imme- 
diately subside,  a  dispute  being  still  kept  up  about  Banddph's 
payment  as  agent.  The  Ass^bly  voted,  howeyer,  JS20,000 
toward  the  support  of  the  colonial  levies ;  and,  in  anticipation 
of  the  taxes  imposed  to  meet  it»  authorized  the  issue  of  trea* 
sury  notes — the  first  paper  money  of  Virginia. 

As  further  aid  toward  "  repellmg  the  encroachments  of  the 
French^''  North  Carolina  voted  X8,000.  The  ffovemment 
of  that  province  had  recently  been  given  to  Arthur  Dobbs ; 
and,  thankful  for  the  appointment  of  a  ruler  of  <'  known 
abilities  and  good  character'' — ^for  so  the  Assembly  described 
Urn — ^they  promised  to  ''forget  former  contests."  But  the 
new  governor,  anxious  to  enhance  his  authority,  soon  became 
involved  in  disputes  with  the  Assembly,  whose  speaker,  Star- 
kie,  he  stigmatized  ''  as  a  Bepublican  ol  puritanic  humilityt 
but  unbounded  ambition."  Starkie  was  treasurer  as  well  as 
speaker.  He  could  lend  money  to  the  delegates;  and  his 
influenoe  far  exceeded  that  of  a  governor  ''  who  had  not  the 
power  of  rewarding  his  friends."    (1765.) 

A  French  squadron  destined  for  America,  was  known  to  be 
fitting  ottt  at  Brest,  on  board  of  which  Dieskau  presenUy  em- 
barkra  with  four  thousaiid  troops.  To  intercept  this  squadron, 
Boacawen  was  sent  with  a  British  fleet  to  cruise  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Suspecting  sonke  sudi  scheme,  most  of  the 
Frenxk  ships  entered  the  GtnU  Gl  St.  Lawrence  by  the  Straits 
of  Belie  Me,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Quebec  Others 
passing  Boscawen  in  the  fog,  landed  a  tiuwaand  men  at 
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Looisl^iirg.  Two  onbr  of  the  French  transportB,  wiUi  eight 
companies  on  board,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tAe  English. 

In  coBseqnenoe  ik  this  attack,  the  French  embassador  was 
reeeUed  from  London.  The  English  ministry  retorted  by 
issuing  letters  of  maique  and  reprisal^  under  which  a  great 
namber  of  yalnable  merchant  vessels  and  not  less  than  seren 
thousand  French  seamen  were  seized.  The  French  com- 
plained loudly  as  well  of  these  aggressions  as  of  Washijigton's 
attack  on  Jumonville.  The  English,  in  excuse,  diarg^  the 
French  with  invading  Virginia  and  Nova  Scotia.  Hostilities 
were  already  flagrant,  but  neither  party  issued  as  yet  a 
declaration  of  war. 

While  Boscawen  was  still  cruising  cS  Nei^oundland,  watdi^ 
ing  for  the  French  fleet,  three  thousand  men  embarked  at 
Boston  for  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  These  troops,  forming  a  regi* 
ment  of  two  battalions,  were  led  by  John  Winslow,  a  great 
grandHM>n  of  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  Fiy^ 
mouth  colony,  and  grandson  of  the  commander  of  the  New 
England  forces  .at  tl^  great  swamp  fight  in  Philip's  war ;  him- 
self during  the  previous  war,  a  captain  in  Yemoir  s  West  India 
expedition.  It  was  principally  through  his  popularity  and  in* 
fluenoa  that  the  enlistments  had  been  procured.  He  was  a 
major-general  in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  but  was  persuaded 
on  this  occasion  to  accept  a  commission  as  lieutenant<oloneL 
Arrived  at  Chignecto,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  Winslow's  forces 
were  joined  by  Colonel  Moncton,  with  three  hundred  British 
regulars,  the  garrison  ci  the  British  posts  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, to  whom  also,  Shirley  had  given  a  Massachusetts  commis* 
Bi(m,  with  a  rank  higher  than  WmsloVs.  Under  his  command, 
they  manned  against  the  French  forts  recently  established  on 
the  two  shores  of  the  isthmus  at  Beau  Sejour  and  Gaspareau. 
Taken  by  surprise,  these  forts  made  but  a  trifling  resistance. 
The  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's,  on  the  approach  of  an 
English  detachment,  was  abandoned  and  burned.  The  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  troops  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  had 
been  accomplished  without  diflkulty.  But  what  was  to  be 
done  with  th^  French  colonists,  amounting  now  to  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand,  settled  principally  in  throe  detached  bodies 
about  Beau  Bassin,  *'the  beautiful  basin"  of  Chignecto,  on 
Ae  no  less  beaatifd  baein  of  Minas— the  two  divisions  into 
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whidi  the  upper  Bay  of  Fcmdy  divideo-^-and  on  tihe  fertile 
banks  of  the  basin  or  riyer  of  AnnapoliB? 

It  vas  thirty  years  sinoe  Nova  Scotia  had  beoome  a  British 
province ;  but  these  settlers,  who  had  more  than  donbled  iheir 
number  in  the  interval,  continued  still  French,  not  in  kn- 
gOB^  reliffion  and  manners  only,  bat  also  in  attachmentSt 
reoeiving  meir  priests  from  Canada,  and  always  ready  io 
favor  a;Dy  movement  that  tended  to  restore  them  to  their 
ancient  allegiance.  By  the  terms  granted  when  the  British 
authorities  took  possession  of  the  province,  they  were  excused 
from  any  obligation  to  bear  arms  against  France,  and  were 
thence  known  as  ''French  neutrals."  But  they  did  not  act  up 
even  to  tliat  character.  Three  hundred  of  their  young  men 
had  been  taken  in  arms  at  the  surrender  of  Beau  Sejour, 
and  one  of  their  priests  had  been  actively  employed  as  a 
French  agent  To  curb  these  hostile  people  would  require 
several  expensive  garrisons.  If  orderea  to  quit  the  country, 
and  allowed  to  go  where  they  pleased,  they  would  retire  to 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton,  and  strengthen  tiie  enemy  thera 
To  devise  some  scheme  adequate  to  this  emergency,  Law- 
rence, lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  consulted  with 
Boecawen  and  Mostyn,  commanders  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
had  just  arrived  on  the  coast  after  its  cruise  to  intercept 
Dieskau.  These  military  men  took  counsel  with  Belcher, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  a  son  of  the  former  governor  of 
Massachusetts.    The  result  was,  notwithstanding  an  express 

E*  'onin  the  capitulation  of  Beau  Sejour  that  the  n^gh- 
inhabitants  should  not  be  disturbed,  a  plan  for  treach- 
/  kidnapping  the  Acadiens,  and  transporting  them  to 
the  various  British  provinces.  The  capitulation  of  Beau 
Sejour  did  not  apply  to  the  settlements  of  Minas  and  Annap- 
olis; but  the  people  there  strenuously^  denied  any  complicity 
with  the  French  invaders,  which  seems,  indeed,  in  their  case, 
to  have  been  rather  suspected  than  proved     (1756.) 

The  Acadiens  had  preserved  all  the  gay  simplicity  of 
ancient  French  rural  manners.  Never  was  there  a  people 
more  attached  to  their  homes,  or  who  had  more  reasons  for 
being  so*  They  l\ved  in  rustic  plenty,  surrounded  by  herds 
of  ismk  and  sheqp,  and  drawing  abundant  crops  from  the 
rich  levels,  fine  sedimeBt  depositiM  by  the  tides  m  the  benders 
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«f  the  basins,  and  which  their  industry  had  diked  in  firom  the 
sea.  Knowing  how  mnch  was  to  be  dreaded  from  despair,  the 
ruthless  design  against  them  was  kept  &  profound  secret.  As- 
sembled under  various  false  pretenses  at  their  parish  churches, 
thej  were  surrounded  with  troops,  made  prisoners,  and  hu]^ 
ried  on  board  the  ships  assigned  for  their  transportation! 
Wires  separated  from  their  husbands  in  the  ooi^sioa  of 
embarking,  and  children  from  their  parents,  were  carried 
off  to  distant  colonies,  never  again  to  see  each  other !  Their 
lands,  crops,  cattle,  everything  except  household  furniture, 
which  they  could  not  carry  away,  and  money,  of  which  they 
had  little  or  none,  were  declared  forfeit  to  the  crown ;  and, 
to  insure  the  starvation  of  such  as  fled  to  the  woods,  ismd  so 
to  compel  their  surrender,  the  growing  crops  were  destroyed, 
and  the  bams  and  houses  burn^,  with  all  their  contents! 

More  than  a  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  exiles^  carried 
to  Massachusetts,  lon^  remained  a  burden  on  the  public,  too 
broken-hearted  and  disconsolate  to  do  much  for  themselves. 
Their  misery  excited  pity,  in  spite  of  the  angry  feeling 
created  by  protracted  hostilities ;  but  such  was  still,  in  New 
England,  the  horror  of  Popery,  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
console  themselves  by  the  celebration  of  the  mads. 

To  every  British  North  American  colony  was  sent  a  quota 
of  these  miserable  people,  a  burden  on  the  public  charity,  for 
which  the  Assemblies  were  called  on  to  provide.  It  was  an 
object  to  get  rid  of  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  Some  made 
their  way  to  France,  others  to  Ganada,  St.  Domingo,  and 
Louisiana,  the  expenses  of  their  transport  being  paid  in  many 
instances  by  the  colonial  Assemblies.  To  such  (^  these  fugi- 
tives as  escaped  to  Louisiana,  lands  were  assigned  in  that 
district,  above  New  Orleans,  still  known  as^  the  Acadien  coast. 
The  four  hundred  sent  to  Gh^orgia,  built  rude  boats,  and 
coasted  northward,  hoping  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Few, 
however,  were  so  lucky  as  to  regain  a  French  home  and  the 
ministrations  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  greater  part,  spirit- 
less, careless,  and  helpless,  died  in  exile,  victims  of  disap- 
pointxjijent  and  despair.  Such  was  the  result  of  that  rivalry 
of  a  century  and  a  half  between  the  English  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  French  of  Acadie.  Such  is  religions  and  national 
antipathy.  May  we  not  hope  that  hatreds  so  atrodous  are 
iatt  dying  ont? 
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The  tuthoro  of  this  crnel  scheme  had  been  oonfinned  in 
their  paipose  hj  a  repulae  which  the  English  had,  meanwhile, 
sustained  in  the  attempt  to  drive  the  French  from  the  Ohia 
Braddock's  regulars  had  been  Linded  at  Alexandria,  a  small 
town  lately  sprung  up  near  the  head  of  ship  navigation  on 
the  Potomac  But  great  diflBculties  were  encountered  in 
obtaining  provisions  and  means  of  transportation.  The  oon- 
tractors  perpetually  failed  in  their  engagements,  and  Brad- 
dock  and  his  quarter-master,  both  mei^  of  violent  tempers^ 
gave  vent,  with  very  little  reserve,  to  expressions  of  di^j^ust 
and  eontempt  for  the  colonists.  With  great  difficulty  the 
troops  reached  Cumberland,  where  they  came  to  a  full  stop. 
Franklin,  in  his  character  of  deputy  postmaster,  having  vis- 
ited the  eamp  to  arrange  a  post  o(»nmunication  with  rhilar 
delphia,  by  assuming  responsibilities  on  his  own  credit,  which 
left  him,  in  the  end,  a  eonsiderable  loser,  obtained  wa^ns 
and  horses  among  the  Pennsylvania  fanners,  which  enwled 
the  army  once  more  to  move  forward.  The  regulars  had 
been  joined  by  the  detached  companies  of  the  Virginia  levies, 
and  the  whole  force  now  amounted  to  twenty-two  hundred 
men.  Washington  had  been  invited  by  Braddock  to  attend 
hjm  as  an  aid-«k-camp. 

From  Cumberland  to  Bedstone  was  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,,  over  several  steep  and  rough  ridges  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  Only  Indian  paths  yet  traversed  this  difScnlt 
and  uninhabited  country,  through  which  the  troops  had  to 
cut  a  road  for  the  wagons  and  artillery.  Vexed  at  this  delay, 
Braddock  left  Colonel  Dunbar  to  brinff  up  the  heavy  bag^ 
gage,  and  pushed  on  in  advance,  at  tne  head  of  thirteen 
hundred  picked  men.  He  was  warned  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  tii^ 
enemy  exposed  him,  and  was  advised  to  place  the  provincida 
in  his  front,  to  scour  the  woods.  But  he  neld  both  the  enemy 
and  the  provincials  in  too  much  contempt  to  give  attention  to 
this  advice.  He  had  gained  forty  miles  on  Dunbar,  and  waa 
now  within  five  miles  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  when,  about  noon, 
just  after  fording  the  Monongahela  a  second  time,  his  van, 
while  ascending  the  rising  bank  of  the  river,  was  fired  upon 
by  an  invisible  en^ny.  The  assailanto,  some  two  hundred 
French  aad  six  hundred  Indians,  with  onl^  thirteen  French 
oflken,  and  Jione  above  the  rank  of  o^ptam,  wtt%  pQB(e4  ip 


ftn  cpen  wood,  in  aome  shallow  andolatioiiB  just  deep  enondi 
to  conceal  them  as  they  lay  flat  on  the  ground  among  £e 
high  grass.  Braddock's  main  body  hastened  up  with  the 
artillery,  but  the  unseen  enemy  continued  to  pour  in  a  deadly 
fire ;  and  the  British  troops,  seized  with  sudden  panic,  were 
thrown  at  once  into  hopeless  confusion.  In  Tain  the  general 
exerted  himself  to  restore  order.  He  had  five  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  soon  fell  mortally  wounded.  Not  less  than 
sixty  officers,  chosen  marks  for  the  enemy's  bullets,  were 
killed  or  disabled;  among  the  latter,  Horatio  Gates,  captain 
of  one  of  the  independent  companies,  and  twenty  years  after- 
ward a  general  in  the  revolutionary  army.  The  provindals, 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  method  of  fighting,  alone  made 
any  efiSsctual  resistance.  Washington,  still  weak  from  the 
effects  (^  a  recent  fever,  put  himself  at  their  head.  They 
were  the  last  to  leave  the  field,  and  partially  covered  the 
flight  of  the  discomfited  regulars.  Delay  was  thus  given 
for  bringing  off  the  wounded,  but  the  baggage  and  artillery 
were  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  The  English  lost,  in  killed 
and  disabled,  some  seven  hundred  men,  or  more  than  half 
their  force  engaged.  The  loss  of  the  French  and  Indians  did 
not  exceed  sixty.  The  victors,  intent  on  the  spoils  of  the 
field,  pursued  only  a  few  miles,  but  the  flying  troops  did  not 
rally  till  they  readied  the  camp  of  Dunbar,  who  abandoned 
the  expedition,  and,  having  aestroyed  all  the  stores  not 
needed  for  immediate  use,  retired  first  to  Cumberland  and 
then  to  Philadelphia. 

Siirley  meanwhile,  with  his  own  and  Pepp^^'s  regiment, 
lately  enlisted  in  New  England,  and  some  irrregulars  and 
Indians  drawn  from  New  York,  was  on  the  numsh  from 
Albanyto  Oswe^,  where  he  proposed  to  embark  for  Niag- 
ara. He  had  nvers  to  dear,  boats  to  build,  roads  to  cut, 
and  provisions  and  munitions  to  transport  through  the  wild- 
erness. The  army  reached  Oswego  at  last,  but  seriously 
disabled  by  Sickness,  and  discouraffed  by  the  news  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  whose  death  raised  Shirley  to  the  command-in- 
chief,  in  which  he  was  presently  confirmed  by  an  appointment 
from  England.  Two  strong  forts  were  built  at  Oswego, 
vessels  were  prepared,  and  great  preparations  were  made  lor 
proceeding  against  Niagara. 
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The  ABaembl7  of  New  Toik  had  already  rated  X8000 
toward  the  enlistment,  in  Gonnecticat,  of  two  thousand  addi* 
tional  men,  for  the  Niasara  and  Grown  Point  ezpeditioofl. 
After  hearing  of  Braddock's  defeat,  they  raised  fonr  hundred 
men  of  their  own,  in  addition  to  the  ^ffht  hundred  already  m 
the  field.  Delancey,  though  presendy  superoeded  in  the 
government  hj  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  Naval  officer,  still 
retained  a  principal  influence  in  the  administrationu 

The  troops  destined  for  the  Grown  Point  expedition,  some 
six  thousand  men,  drawn  from  New  England,  New  Jenej, 
and  New  York,  advancing  under  General  Lyman,  of  Conneo- 
ticut,  to  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  built 
tiiere  Fort  Lyman,  called  afterward  Fort  Edward.  Johnson 
joined  them  with  the  stores  and  artillery,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  advanced  to  Lake  Georae.  Dieskau,  meanwhile, 
had  afioended  Lake  Ghamplain  with  two  tiiousand  men  from 
Montreal,  had  landed  at  South  Bay,  the  southern  extremity 
of  that  lake,  and  had  pushed  on  toward  Fort  Lyman.  When 
quite  near  it,  dreading  its  artillery,  or  for  aome  other  cause, 
he  suddenly  changed  his  plan,  and  marched  to  attack  Johnson. 
Informed  of  his  approsbch,  Johnson  sent  forward  Golonel 
Williams  with  a  thousand  Massachusetts  troqM,  and  a  body 
of  Mohawk  Indians  under  Hendrick,  a  &mous  chief.  In  * 
narrow  and  rugged  defile,  about  three  miles  from  the  camp» 
this  detainment  encountered  the  whole  of  Dieskau's  anny  - 
Williams  and  Hendrick  were  slain,  and  their  force  driven 
back  in  confusion.  Williams  had  secured  himself  a  better 
monument  than  any  victorv  could  give.  While  passing 
through  Albany  he  had  made  his  will,  leaving  certain  pro- 
perty to  found  a  free  school  fi)r  Western  Massachusetts,  smoe 
grown  into  "  Williams'  GoUege." 

Following  up  the  defeated  troops,  Dieskau  assaulted  John- 
son's camp.  It  was  protected  on  both  sides  by  impassable 
swamps,  and  in  front  by  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees.  SonoA 
cannon  just  brought  up  from  Fort  Edward,  q[)ened  an  unex- 
pected &e,  and  the  assailants  were  presently  driven  back  in 
confusion.  Dieskau,  mortallv  wounded,  was  taken  prisimer. 
The  remains  of  his  army  fled  to  Grown  Ppint.  The  French 
loss  was  estimated  at  a  thousand  men,  the  English  at  three 
hundred* 
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A  party  of  TSew  Hampehire  troops  on  their  way  from  Fort 
Lyman,  enoonntered  the  baggage  of  Dieskan'a  army,  which 
they  captured  after  overpowering  the  guard.  These  three 
actions,  fought  the  same  day,  and  known  as  the  battle  of 
Lake  Gieorge,  were  proclaimed  through  the  colonies  as  a  great 
victory,  for  which  Johnson  was  rewarded  with  the  honon  of 
knighthood,  and  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £5,000.  As  John« 
son  had  been  wounded  early  in  the  action,  the  Connecticut 
troops  claimed  the  honor  of  the  victory  for  Greneral  Lyman, 
second  in  command. 

One  of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  distinguished  in  this 
action  was  commanded  by  Timothy  Buggies,  afterward  pres- 
ident of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress.  The  personal  history  of 
Buggies  serves  to  illustrate  the  simple  manner  of  tiiose 
times.  Son  of  a  minister,  he  had  been  educated  at  Cam« 
bridge,  had  studied  law,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  it  in 
Plymouth  and  Barnstable,  with  good  success.  Marrying  the 
widow  of  a  rich  inn-keeper,  he  added  tavern-keeping  to  his 
business  as  a  lawyer.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he  entered 
into  the  military  line,  and  being  a  man  of  energy  and  sense, 
he  served  with  distinction  for  the  next  five  years.  Israel 
Putnam,  afterward  a  revolutionary  major-^neral,  now  a  cap- 
tain in  one  of  the  Connecticut  regiments,  had  already  distin* 
guished  himself  as  a  partisan  officer,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  during  the  war. 

Though  re-enforced  from  Massachusetts,  which  colony,  on 
hearing  of  Braddock's  defeat,  had  voted  two  thousand  addi* 
tional  troops,  Johnson  made  no  attempt  on  Crown  Point. 
He  even  allowed  the  French  to  establish  and  fortify  them- 
selves at  Ticonderoga.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Grridley, 
who  acted  as  engineer,  Fort  William  Henry  was  built,  near 
the  late  field  of  battle,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George.  The 
New  En^landers  accused  Johnson  of  incapacity ;  but  he 
alleged  the  want  of  provisions  and  means  of  transportation 
sufficient  to  justify  active  operations. 

After  having  made  great  preparations  at  Oswego,  heavy 
rains  delayed  Shirley's  embarkation ;  and  finally,  owin^  to 
the  approach  of  winter  and  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions, 
the  enterprise  against  Niagara  was  given  over  toe  tiie  season, 
ffliirley  left  seven  hundred  m&n  in  garrison  at  Oswego;  but 
all  the  colonial  levies,  except  six  hundred  men  to  gacrison 
21 
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Fort  William  Henry,  and  Btieh  troops  as  MMBarhnsetts  kept 
up  at  the  eastward  for  frontier  defense,  were  marcbed  home 
and  disbanded. 

The  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
uncovered  by  Dunbar's  precipitate  retreat,  were  exposed  to 
war-parties  of  Indians  in  the  French  interest  The  disoonr 
tented  Belawares  on  the  nortiiern  borders  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Shawanese  in  the  interior,  availed  themselves  of  tius 
crisis  to  commence  hostilities.  Qovemor  Morris  called  loudly 
for  men  and  money  to  defend  the  frontiers.  The  inhabitants 
of  Philadelphia,  in  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  urged  a  lib- 
eral grant.  Dropping  their  favorite  paper  money  prqect, 
the  Assembly  voted  a  tax  of  £50,000,  to  be  levied  on  real 
and  personal  estates,  "  not  excepting  those  of  the  proprieta- 
ries " — a  clause,  as  they  well  knew,  as  contrary  as  the  paper 
money,  to  the  governor's  instructions.  1£  that  clause  mig:ht 
be  omitted,  some  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  {>roprie- 
tary  interest,  offered  to  contribute  X5,000,  the  estimated 
amount  of  the  tax  on  the  proprietary  estates.  But  the  Asp 
sembly  wishing  to  improve  this  emergen<r^  to  establish  a  pre* 
cedent,  dexterously  evaded  the  offer;  the  governor  stood  out, 
and  the  bill  fell  to  the  ground.  Dunbar's  reffulars  advancing 
frcmi  Philadelphia  toward  the  frontier,  afforded  a  temporary 
protection. 

To  furnish  funds  for  defending  their  frontiers,  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  voted  £40,000  m  taxes,  in  anticirotion  of 
which  a  new  batch  of  treasury*  notes  was  issued.  To  Wash- 
ington, for  his  gallant  behavior  at  Braddock's  defeat,  £S00 
were  voted,  with  lesser  gratuities  to  several  of  the  (^cers, 
and  £5  to  each  of  the  surviving  Virginia  privates  who  re- 
mained in  the  service.  Among  the  officeis  thus  distinguished 
were  Captain  Adam  Stephen,  and  Surgeon  Hector  Craig,  the 
one  afterward  a  major-ffeneral,  the  other  at  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  revolutionary  army.  The  Vir- 
ginia regiment  was  reorganized,  and  Waslungton  again  placed 
at  its  head,  with  Stephen  for  lieutenantcolonel,  undertook 
the  difficult  task  of  repelling  the  Indians,  whose  ravages  now 
extended  as  far  as  Winchester.  The  Assembly  of  Ikboryland 
snranted  jC6,000  (or  tlie  defense  of  the  province,  and  an  ad- 
ditional sum  was  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  A  body 
»       of  miUtia  presently  took  dia  field  under  Governor  Sharps. 
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A  Tioleni  diq^Qte  aroee  between  Shft|[pe  a^  Dinwidie,  as  to 
tlte  ecxmrnand  of  Fort  Cumberland.  Tne  pretensions  <rf  Dag>- 
worthy,  in  the  Maijlimd  service,  who  had  {ormeAj  borne  a 
Sipjal  c(Hamisflion,  aiid  who  claimed  precedence  on  that  acooont 
orer  all  ofEboers  with  merely  colonial  commissions,  was  another 
ionxce  of  trouble  ;  and  Washington  presently  found  himself 
obliged  to  make  a  winter's  visit  to  Boston,  to  obtain  from 
Shiney  definite  orders  on  that  point. 

The  Quakers  were  still  a  majority  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Assemblyi  but  thev  oould  no  longer  resist  the  loud  cry  to 
arms,  raised  in  Philadelphia  and  r^-echoed  from  the  frontiers, 
occasioned  by  Indian  inroads  on  the  Juniata  settlements. 
The  proprietary  party  made  every  effort,  and  not  without 
success,  to  stir  up  the  public  discontent.  After  a  sharp  strug- 
gle with  the  governor,  in  consideration  of  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution by  the  proprietaries  of  J&5,000,  the  Assembly 
consented  to  levy  a  tax  of  £55,000,  from  which  the  prq>rie- 
iary  estates  were  exempted.  The  expenditure  of  this  money 
was  q[)eciiijly  intrusted  to  a  joint  committee  of  seven,  of  whom 
a  majority  were  members  of  Assembly,  which  committee  be- 
came the  chief  managers  of  the  war  now  formally  declared 
against  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese.  Thus  driven,  for  the 
first  time,  to  open  participation  in  war,  some  of  the  Quaker 
members  resiffned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly.  Others  de- 
clined a  re-election.  The  rule  of  the  Quakers  came  to  an 
end.  But  this  change,  contrary  to  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  proprietaries,  did  not  reconcile  the  quarrel 
bejiween  them  and  the  Assembly.  That  body  insisted  as 
strenuously  as  ever  on  their  right  to  tax  the  proprietary 
estates. 

Toward  the  dose  of  the  year,  Shirley  met  a  convention  of 
provincial  governors  at  New  York,  to  arrange  plans  for  the 
next  campaign.  Expeditions  against  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Niagara,  and  Grown  Point  were  agreed  upon,  for  which  twen- 
ty thousand  men  would  be  necessary.  New  Tork  voted 
seventeen  hundred  men  as  her  quota,  and  issued  £40,000  in 

Eaper,  to  support  them.  But  the  New  England  colonies,  ex- 
austed  by  their  late  efforts,  and  disgusted  by  their  ill-success, 
did  not  respond  to  the  expectations  of  Shirley.  Feebly  sup- 
ported in  his  own  province,  the  commander-in-<^i^  was 
fifxiody  assailed  by  JonnaoQ  andDelancey,  who  aacribed  to  his 
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all^^ed  want  of  military  eipmenoe,  tbe  ill  BnfloeflS  of  the 
late  expeditions  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Point,  and  whose 
intrigues  presently  procured  his  recalL 

Acts  were  passed  in  Pennsylvania  for  enroUinga  volunteer 
militia  and  for  raising  rangers  by  enlistment.  Having  been 
very  active  in  procuring  these  enactments,  Franklin  under- 
took the  military  command  of  the  frontier,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and,  under  his  directions,  along  the  base  of  the  Eit- 
taniny  Mountains,  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line, 
a  chain  of  forts  and  block-houses  was  erected,  commanding 
the  most  important  passes,  and  inclosing  the  greater  part  of 
the  settlements.  This  volunteer  militia,  however,  was  far 
from  satisfactory  to  the  proprietary  party,  who  sought  by 
every  means  to  obstruct  it,  and  the  act,  at  the  request  of  the 
IH*oprietaries,  was  presently  set  aside  by  a  royid  veta  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  sturdier  Quakers  protested 
against  a  tax  for  war  purposes,  and  advised  a  passive  resist- 
ance to  its  collection.  WUliam  Denny,  a  military  officer,  was 
sent  out  to  supersede  Morris,  as  deputy-governor.    (1766.) 

The  proprietary  of  Maryland  having  relinquislied  his  daim 
to  the  fines  and  forfeitures,  the  Assembly  grants  £40,000, 
principally  in  paper  money.  A  provision  that  papists  should 
pay  double  taxes  toward  the  redemption  of  this  paper,  evinced 
the  still  existing  force  of  sectarian  hostility..  The  lands  and 
manors  of  the  proprietary  were  also  included  among  the  ar^ 
tides  taxed.  Fort  Cumberland  was  too  far  in*  advance  to  be 
of  any  use,  and  a  new  fort,  called  Frederick,  was  built  at 
that  bend  of  the  Potomac  which  approaches  nearest  the 
Pennsylvania  line. 

Fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  commanded 
by  Washington,  and  scattered  in  forts,  afforded  but  an  imper- 
fect defense  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  the  Virginia  val- 
ley, many  of  whom  abandoned  their  farms.  In  apology  for 
the  small  number  of  these  forces,  Dinwiddle  wrote  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  "We  dare  not  part  with  any  of  our  white 
men  to  any  distance,  as  we  must  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
our  negro  slaves.^'  Dumas,  the  conqueror  of  Braddock,  in 
command  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  De  Celeron  at  Detroit, 
were  constantly  stimulating  the  Indians.  Du  Quesne  having 
seturoed  to  the  marine  seryiooi  the  Maiquia  de  Yaudreuil  da 
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Cayagnal  had  been  appointed  to  sacoeed  him  as  goyernor  cf 
New  France. 

The  French  had  all  along  offered  to  treat;  but  thej  de- 
manded, as  a  preliminary,  the  restoration  of  the  merchant 
ships  seized  by  the  English — an  act  which  they  complained 
of  as  piratical.  When  this  was  refused,  they  commissioned 
privateers,  and  threatened  to  invade  England  with  a  fleet 
and  army  collected  at  Brest.  To  guard  against  this  threat- 
ened invasion,  a  body  of  Hessian  and  Hanoverian  troops  was 
received  into  England.  To  excite  the  colonists  to  fresh  ef- 
forts, jBl  15,000  were  voted  as  a  reimbursement  to  the  prov- 
inces concerned  in  Dieskau's  defeat.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  enlisting  a  royal  American  regiment,  to  be  composed  of 
four  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  eadi.  A  clause,  afterward 
somewhat  modified,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  seventy 
oflScers  in  this  regiment,  from^  among  the  foreign  Protestants 
settled  and  naturalized  in  America,  gave  great  offense  in  the 
dolonies,  as  did  another  clause,  for  the  enlistment  of  indented 
servants^upon  a  compensation  to  be  paid  to  their  masters  out 
of  the  colony  funds.  All  hopes  of  reconciliation  being  now 
over,  England  formally  declared  war  against  France,  to  which 
the  French  court  presently  responded. 

Vigorous  measures  were,  meanwhile,  in  progress  for  the 
supply  and  re-enforcement  of  Oswego.  Bradstreet,  of  New 
Yonc,  appointed  commissary-general,  employed  in  this  service 
forty  companies  of  boatmen,  each  of  fifty  men.  Under  him, 
Philip  Schuyler  took  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  war. 
William  Alexander,  another  native  of  New  York,  known 
afterward  in  the  revolutionary  armies  as  Lord  Sterling,  acted 
as  Shirley's  military  secretary.  By  promises  of  parhament- 
ary  reimbursements,  and  the  advance  to  Massachusetts  of 
XdO,000  out  of  the  king's  money,  in  his  hands,  Shirley  as- 
sembled at  Albany  seven  thousand  provincials,  chiefly  of 
New  England,  unaer  the  command  of  Greneral  Winslow. 
The  remains  of  Braddock's  regiments,  ordered  on  the  same 
service,  w^re  presently  joined  by  two  new  regiments  from 
England,  under  Greneral  Abercrombie,  who  outranked  and 
superseded  Shirley.  But  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  selected  by  the 
British  war  offioe  as  commander-in-chief,  being  daily  expected, 
Abercrombie  dedined  the  responsibility  of  any  forward  move- 
ment 
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Lemdan  gave  an  earlj  specimen  of  his  habitual  proeratiiiia* 
tion,  by  not  arriving  till  late  in  the  summer.  (July  27, 
1756.)  It  was  then  determined  to  proceed  with  the  buUc  of 
the  army  affaingt  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Pmnt,  while  one 
of  the  regumr  regiments  mardied  under  General  Webb^  to 
re^nforoe  Oswego — a  movement  made  to  late. 

While  the  English  army  lay  idle  at  Albany,  short  of  v^ 
visions,  and  Buffering  from  the  small-pox,  Hontcafan,  I)ie- 
skau's  suooessor,  latefy  arrived  from  Franee  with  a  rd-eaforoe- 
ment  of  troops,  had  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  had  crosied 
Lake  Ontario,  had  landed  near  Oswego  with  a  torce  of  five 
thousand  men,  regulars,  Canadian  muitia  and  IiulianB,  and 
had  laid  siege  to  the  forts.  One  of  them  was  abandooed  as 
untenable.  Colonel  Mercer,  the  oommandinff  officer,  was 
killed.  The  dispirited  troops,  after  a  short  bombardment, 
surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Upward  of  a  thousand  meut 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  pieces  of  artillery,  a  great  quantity 
of  stores  and  provisions,  and  a  Aeet  of  boats  and  small  ves- 
sels, built  the  year  before  for  the  Niagara  ezpeditioi,  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Montcalm. 

To  please  the  Six  Nations,  who  had  never  been  wall  satis* 
fled  at  the  existence  of  this  post  in  the  center  of  their  terri* 
tory,  the  French  commander,  with  great  policy,  destroyed  the 
forts,  and  by  this  concession  indu^  the  Indians  to  take  a 
position  of  neutrality.  The  fall  of  Oswego  occaakmed  almost 
as  much  alarm  as  4)he  defeat  of  I^raddock  the  year  before. 
The  British  troops,  on  the  march  under  Webb,  fell  bade  with 
terror  and  precipitation  to  Albany.  Orders  were  sent  to  give 
over  the  msach  on  Ticonderoga,  and  to  devote  the  efforts  of 
that  army  to  strengthen  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henxy. 

As  the  season  advanced  and  their  term  of  serviee  expired, 
the  provincials  were  disbanded*  The  loss  by  sickness  had 
been  very  severe,  and  many  died  after  timr  return.  The 
regulars,  except  small  garrisons  at  Forts  Edward  and  William 
Henry,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  New  Tork  and  Albany— 
^not,  however,  till  they  had  first  been  employed  in  keeping 
the  peace  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  As  the 
settlements  approached  each  other,  the  boundary  dispute  be^ 
tween  those  two  provinces  had  reached  the  extremity  of  riot 
and  bloodshed.  Loudon's  demand  at  New  York  for  gntoir 
tons  quarters  for  his  officers  involved  him  in  a  vkleni 
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quarrel  wUh  the  ciiuBexui,  irhom  lie  frightened,  at  last,  into 
dbedienoe. 

More  mameiy  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontiers,  by  a  sort  of  oompromise  between  the  governor 
and  the  Assembly  of  PennsylYaniari&80,000  vere  voted,  to 
be  issued  in  paper,  and  redeemed  by  a  ten  years'  continuance 
df  the  lately-expired  excise,  to  be  appropriated  toward  the 
support  of  twenty-fiye  companies  of  rangers.  Franklin  having 
retired  fmnn  the  military  service,  Jdm  Armstrong — ^afterwara 
a  general  in  the  revolutionary  army — ^was  commissioned  as 
colonel,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  a  sucoessfol  ez« 
pedition  against  a  hostile  Indian  town  on  the  Alleghany. 
tSiarles  Mercer,  a  Scotch  physician — afterward  also  a  revolu* 
tionary  general — served  in  the  same  expedition  as  captain. 
The  hostile  Indians,  thus  attacked  in  their  own  villages, 
retired  further  to  the  west ;  yet  scalping  parties  occasionally 
penetrated  within  thirty  miles  of  Philiulelphia.  Large  pre- 
miums were  offered  by  the  Assembly  for  Indian  prisoners 
and  Indian  scalpsi  The  feeling  on  the  frontier  against  tiie 
Indians  was  very  bitter.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  some 
of  whose  Indian  converts  had  been  seduced  to  join  the  hostile 
parties,  became  objects  of  suspicion.  There  were  those,  how* 
ever,  among  the  Quakers,  stiU  true  to  their  pacific  principles, 
who  insisted,  and  not  entirely  without  reason,  that  the  Dela- 
wares,  so  long  friendly  to  Pennsylvania,  had  not  been  driven 
into  hostilities  except  by  wrongs  and  intrusions  that  ought 
to  be  redressed.  They  formed  an  association,  contributed 
money,  and  opened  a  communication  with  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace.  ^1756.)  Two  conferences, 
not  altogether  unsuccessful,  were  neld  with  this  intent  at 
Easton.  Sir  William  Johnson  complained,  indeed,  that  the 
Quakers  had  intruded  upon  his  office  of  Indian  agent  and 
sole  negotiator.  Others  alleged  that  by  this  interference 
claims  were  suggested  which,  otherwise,  the  Indians  never 
would  have  thou^t  of.  It  was  considered  a  great  innovation 
upon  the  usual  course  of  Indian  treaties  when  Tedyuscung, 
the  Delaware  chief,  in  the  second  conference  at  Easton,  had 
for  his  secretary,  Charles  Thompson,  master  of  the  Quaker 
academy  att  Philadelphia,  afterward  secretarv  to  the  Contin- 
ental Ckmgress.  In  spite  ol  obloquy  heaped  upon  them,  ia 
spite  of  aoeosatmis  of  partiality  to  the  Indiums  and  treaehsrj 
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to  the  white  race,  the  Qaakera  peneyMred;  and  a  thiid 
treaty,  held  the  next  year  at  Lancaster,  at  which  delegates 
from  the  Six  Nations  were  also  present,  afforded  a  partial 
relief  to  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Carolinas,  thus  far,  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war; 
but  serious  apprehensions  be^an  to  be  felt  lest  the  Cherokees 
might  be  seduced  from  their  allegiance.  Though  very  ill 
armed,  they  could  muster  three  or  four  thousand  warriors. 
In  a  treaty  held  with  them  early  in  the  war,  Governor  Glen 
had  obtained  an  extensive  cession  in  the  middle  and  upper 
part  of  South  Carolina ;  and  presently,  in  accordance,  as  it 
18  said,  with  long-repeated  solicitations  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  he  built  Fort  Prince  George,  on  one  of  the  head 
streams  of  the  Savannah,  within  gunshot  of  Eee-o-wee,  the 
principal  village  of  the  Lower  Cherokees.  Another  fort,  in 
the  country^  the  Upper  Cherokees,  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Tennessee  Biver,  near  the  south-western  boundary  of 
Virginia,  was  erected  by  a  party  from  that  province,  and 
named  Fort  Loudon,  after  the  commandeivin-cnief,  who  had 
also  a  commission  as  governor  of  Virginia. 

In  consequence  of  a  violent  dispute  with  the  Assembly,  in 
which  Glen  and  his  council  had  involved  themselves,  no  mill- 
tary  supplies  had  hitherto  been  granted  by  South  Cardina. 
This  quarrel  abated  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  governor,  Wil- 
liam H.  Littleton,  a  cadet  of  the  noble  family  of  that  name. 
He  obtained  a  grant  of  £4000  toward  enlisting  two  compa- 
nies, to  which  a  third  was  presently  added,  as  garrisons  for 
the  forts.  But  the  slave  population  of  South  Carolina  was 
still  more  preponderant  than  in  Virginia.  It  was  no  easy 
matter  to  enlist  men,  and  the  province  presently  received 
as  welcome  guests  half  a  battalion  of  the  Boyal  Americana, 
with  three  hundred  colonial  levies  from  North  Carolina,  and 
others  from  Virginia.     (1757.) 

The  plan  for  the  next  campaign,  proposed  by  Loudon  at 
the  annual  military  council,  held  this  year  at  Boston,  waa 
limited  to  the  defense  of  the  frontiers  and  an  expedition 
affainst  Louisburg.  To  serve  as  garrisons  for  Forts  William 
£knry  and  Edwara,  Loudon  called  on  New  England  for  four 
thousand,  and  on  New  York  and  New  Jersey  for  two  thou- 
sand men.  Governor  Hardy  being  appointed  to  a  naval 
oomBiandy  lieutenant-governor  Deltfioey  reassomed  the  ad- 
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miniBtfation  of  New  York.  The  Assembly  of  New  Jersej 
took  advantage  of  this  occasion  to  pnt  out  a  new  issue  of 
paper  money.  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  suffered 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Delawares,  against  whom  it  con- 
tinued necessary  to  guard. 

To  aid  in  the  defense  of  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Stanwiz 
was  stationed  in  the  interior,  with  five  companies  of  the 
Boyal  Americans;  but  this  was  only  granted  on  condition 
that  two  hundred  recruits  should  be  enlisted  for  that  regi- 
ment, to  serve  in  South  Carolina.  The  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly, again  yielding,  had  voted  a  levy  of  £100,000,  without 
insisting  on  their  claim  to  tax  the  proprietary  estates.  But 
they  protested  that  they  did  it  through  compulsion,  and  they 
sent  Franklin  as  their  agent  to  England  to  urge  their  com- 

Slaints.  The  charter  authorized  the  proprietaries,  their 
eputies,  and  lieutenants,  to  make  laws  "according  to  their 
best  discretion,"  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
freemen.  The  Assembly  took  the  ground  that  the  proprie- 
tary instructions  to  the  deputy  governors,  being  a  restraint 
upon  their  discretion,  were  therefore  illegal  and  void. 

Washington,  with  the  Yirginia  levies,  continued  to  watch 
the  frontiers  of  that  province.  But  no  scheme  of  defense 
could  answer  much  purpose,  so  long  as  the  French  held  Fort 
Du  Quesne.  The  defense  of  the  frontiers  thus  provided  for, 
London  sailed  from  New  York  with  six  thousand  r^ulars, 
including  late  re-inforcements  from  England.  At  Halifax 
he  was  joined  by  the  English  fleet  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line, 
under  Admiral  Holbome,  with  six  thousand  additional  sol- 
diers on  board.  But  Louisburg  was  discovered  to  have  a 
larger  sarrison  than  had  been  supposed;  and  while  Loudon 
Ungered  with  characteristic  indecision,  seventeen  French 
ships  of  the  line  anchored  in  the  harbor,  and  made  attack 
wholly  out  of  the  question.  Loudon  then  re-embarked  his 
foroee  and  returned  to  New  York. 

Not  only  had  Shirley  lost  his  military  command;  the  mar 
diinations  of  his  enemies  had  deprived  him  of  his  government 
also.  It  was  given  to  Thomas  Pownall,  whose  brother  was 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Pownall  had  first  come  to 
America  with  the  unfortunate  Sir  Danvers  Osbome.  Hold^ 
ing  a  eommisrion  as  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Jenej»  ha 
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had  1)6611  present  at  the  Alhaii  j  Congress,  and  afterward  at 
the  military  G(»iyention  at  Alexandria.  Though  he  had  re- 
oeiTed  some  favors  from  Shirley,  he  joined  the  party  against 
him,  and,  havinff  gone  to  England,  had  obtained  there  the 
fforemment  '6f  -MMsachosetts.  Pownall  had  hardly  readied 
Sie  province,  the  admlnistoktion  of  which  for  four  months 

Efit  had  heen  in  the  hand^^et  the  council,  by  the  death  of 
eutenant-ffovemor  Fhipps,  when  .an  express  arrived  from 
Fort  Edward  with  alarming  news  oi  vFrendx  invasion. 

The  British  army  drawn  aside  for  the  futile  Mtack  on 
Louishurg,  Montcalm,  with  eight  thousand  ^iien,  including 
the  garrisons  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  ascended 
Lake  George,  landed  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  laid 
siege  to  Fort  William  Henry.  Colonel  Monroe,  the  Biglish 
offi^  in  command,  had  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men. 
Cteneral  Webb  lay  at  Fort  Edward,  only  fourteen  miles 
distant,  with  four  thousand  troops.  Montcalm  pressed  the 
attack  with  vigor.  No  movement  was  made  from  Fort 
Edward  for  Monroe's  relief.  His  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  after  a  six  days'  siege,  he  found  himself  obliged 
to  capitulate.  The  garrison  were  to  march  oat  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  were  to  be  protected,  with  their  bagga^i 
as  far  as  Fort  Edward.  Montcalm's  Indian  allies,  dwatis- 
fied  with  these  terms,  and  greedy  for  [dunder,  fell  upon  the 
retreating  and  disarmed  troops.  Monroe,  with  the  ffreater 
part  of  the  men,  fell  back  to  the  French  camp  to  demand 
protection.  About  six  hundred  fled  into  the  woods,  and  the 
first  who  reached  Fort  Edward  reported  the  massacre  of  the 
others.  Some  few  were  killed  or  never  heard  of;  the  rest 
came  in  one  after  another,  many  having  lost  their  way  and 
suffered  extreme  hardships.  Frye,  the  commander  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  after  wandering  about  some  days, 
reached  Fort  Edward  with  no  dothes  but  his  shirt 

The  fall  of  Fort  William  Henry  occasioned  even  greater 
alarm  than  the  loss  of  Oswego  the  year  before.  Pownall 
^ypointed  Sir  William  Pepperell  lieutenant  general  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Orders  were  issued  for  calling  out  the  militia, 
and  twenty  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  arms.  Satisfied 
with  having  caused  so  mudi  terror  and  expense,  Montcalaiy 
without  attempting  any  thing  further,  retired  again  to 
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The  anriral  of  Pavnall  made  a  oonsiderable  ohange  in  tba 
politioB  of  HasflaehusettB.  By  taking  Otis,  of  Barnstable, 
speaker  cf  the  Hoaae,  and  other  q>ponent8  of  Shirley,  into 
faror,  aooording  to  Hutchinson,  who  was  presently  appointed 
lieutenant  governor,  he  disgasted  the  old  friends  of  govern- 
ment, and  greatly  weakened  the  government  party.  Otb 
was  promised  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  his 
son,  a  young  lawyer  of  shining  abilities,  was  appointed  advo- 
cate of  the  Admiralty.  Thon^  Pownall's  habits  were  rather 
freer  than  suited  the  New  J^^nd  standard,  these  conoes- 
sioDS  to  the  opposition,  his  frank  manners,  and  liberal  politkal 
views,  served  to  midLe  him  very  pcmular. 

On  the  death  of  the  aged  Beldier,  Pownall  went  to  New 
Jenej  to  assume  authority  as  lieutenant  governor.  But  he 
found  it  impraeticable  to  govern  both  provinoes  at  tiie  same 
time.  The  government  of  New  Jersey,  after  remaining 
•ome  months  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  council,  was 
transferred  to  Francis  Bernard,  a  practitioner  in  the  English* 
ecclesiastical  courts. 

The  Massachusetts  Gteneral  Court  had  provided  barracks 
at  the  castle,  for  such  British  troops  as  might  be  sent  to  the 
province.  But  some  officers  on  the  recruiting  service,  finding 
the  distance  inconvenient,  demanded  to  be  quartered  in  the 
town.  They  insisted  on  tiie  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act ; 
but  the  magistrates  to  whom  they  applied  denied  that  act  to 
be  in  force  in  the  colonies.  Loudon  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  officers ;  he  declared  ^*  that  in  time  of  war  the 
rules  and  customs  of  war  must  govern,''  and  threatened  to 
send  troops  to  Boston  to  enforce  the  demand,  if  not  granted 
within  forty-eight  hours.  To  avoid  this  extremity,  the  Gen- 
eral Court  passed  a  law  of  their  own,  enacting  some  of  the 
mnndpal  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  Loudon,  through 
rownairs  persuasions,  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  this 
partial  concessi<m.  llie  Generid  Court  did  not  deny  the 
power  of  Parliament  to  quarter  troops  in  America.  Their 
ground  was,  that  the  act,  in  its  terms,  did  not  extend  to  the 
colonies^  A  similar  dispute  occurred  in  South  Carolina, 
where  great  difficulty  was  encountered  in  finding  winter 
quarters  for  the  Boyal  Americans. 

The  first  royal  govemor  of  Gkorgia,  and  his  secretary, 
William  Little^  having  involved  themselves  in  a  vifllaiit 
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eontroreny  with  the  Aasemblj,  Bejnolds  had  heen  snpeneded 
bj  Henry  £llis,  a  prot^g^  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  head 
of  an  expedition,  some  nine  years  before,  for  the  diaoovery 
of  a  northwest  passage.  The  population  of  Georgia  nov 
amounted  to  six  thousand.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Beynolds  had  enlisted  twenty  rangers,  but  the  quarrel  with 
the  Assembly  prevented  any  provision  for  paying  them. 
After  Ellis's  arrival,  the  Assembly  voted  money  for  erecting 
log  forts  at  Savannah,  Augusta,  Offeechee,  Midway,  and  New 
Inverness.  Ellis  applied  himself  to  the  preservation  of  a 
good  understanding  with  the  neighboring  Creeks  and  Uie 
Spanish  governor  of  Florida.  The  rangers  were  taken  into 
ihe  kinff'a  pay,  and  Ellis  obtained  from  Colonel  Bouquet, 
commanding  in  South  Carolina,  a  hundred  provincial  troofM 
of  Virginia,  to  be  quartered  in  SavannaL  A  solemn  council 
was  presently  held  with  the  Creeks,  and  a  new  treaty  of 
peace  entered  into  with  that  powerful  confederacy.  A  long 
oiapute  had  been  pending,  in  which  the  Creeks  took  a  deep 
interest,  crowing  out  of  the  daims  of  Mary,  the  Indian  inter- 
preter, of  whose  services  Oglethorpe  had  availed  himself  on 
nis  first  arrival  in  Savanndi.  After  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  she  had  married  a  second  white  man,  and  upon  hit 
death,  a  ihird — ^no  less  a  person  than  Thomas  Bosomworth, 
who  had  first  been  Oglethorpe's  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  bat 
afterward  had  gone  to  England,  bad  obtained  holy  orders, 
*  and  returned  to  Oeorgia  as  the  successor  of  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitfield.  The  CreoKS  had  made  a  conveyance  to  Maryi  of 
iheir  reservation  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  the  tract 
just  above  Savannah.  She  also  claimed  a  large  amount  as 
arrears  of  her  salary,  as  colonial  interpreter.  After  a  twelve 
years'  controversy,  which  at  times  had  threatened  an  Indian 
war,  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  compromise,  securing 
to  Mary  and  her  husband  the  title  to  the  island  of  St  Cath- 
arine's and  the  payment  of  £2000  arrears,  out  of  the  sales  of 
the  other  reserved  lands.  Another  thing  accomplished  by 
EUis  was  the  division  of  the  colony  into  eight  parishes,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  by  law,  with  a 
salary  of  JC25  to  each  parish  minister.     (1658.) 

To  the  war  in  America,  and  the  simultaneous  contest 
between  tiie  English  and  French  East  India  Companies  on  the 
other  side  of  tha  globe,  had  been  added  a  miUtaiy  atmggle 
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the  greatest  the  world  had  yet  seen,  carried  on  in  the 
heart  of  Europe.  France  and  Austria,  forgetting  their 
ancient  rivalries,  and  supported  by  Russia  and  most  of  the 
Germanic  States,  had  united  against  Prussia  and  Hanoyer. 
The  Hanoverian  army  had  submitted  to  the  disgraceful  capit- 
ulation of  Gloster-Seven ;  that  principality  had  been  occupied 
hj  the  Frendi ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy  and  military 
genius  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  to  save  him  from  a  similar 
ntte. 

In  America,  after  three  campaigns,  and  extraordinary 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  English,  the  French  still  held  pos- 
session of  idmoBt  all  the  territory  in  dispute.  They  had 
been  expelled,  indeed,  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  but  Louis- 
burg,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Crown 
Point  and  Ticonderoga  on  Lake  Champlain,  Frontenac  and 
Niagara  on  Lake  Ontario,  Presque  Isle  on  Lake  Erie,  and 
the  chain  of  posts  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  were  still 
in  their  hands.  They  had  expelled  the  English  from  their 
ancient  post  of  Oswego,  had  driven  them  from  Lake  George, 
and  had  compelled  the  Six  Nations  to  a  treaty  of,  neutrality. 
A  devastating  Indian  war  was  raging  along  the  whole  north* 
western  frontier  of  the  British  colonies.  A  line  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  across  the  Merrimac  and  Connecticut 
to  Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  and  thence  across  the  Mohawk, 
the  Delaware,  and  the  Susquehanna,  to  Fort  Frederic  on  the 
Potomac,  marked  the  exterior  limit  of  the  settlements ;  but* 
Indian  scalping  parties  penetrated  into  the  very  center  of 
Massachusetts,  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  kept  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  constant  alarm. 
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Hildreth'8  Moouit  of  the  Progreis  and  Condnsion  of  the  Fourth  lateroftio- 
nitl  War^AeoeBsioil  of.  Qoorge  III~-T!ie  EngliBh  masten  ef  llio  oniif 
nent,  north  of  the  Qulf  of  Mezioo,  md  oMt  of  the  tfiaslMippJ, 

WiuiAM  Ptet,  afterward  Earl  of  €hathami  took  adroit 
advanta^  of  the  popular  diacontent  at  the  iU  mooew  of  tho 
▼ar,  to  totce  himself  to  a  chief  seat  in  the  BritiBh  cabinet--^ 
a  station  which  he  owed  more  to  his  energy  and  eloqneaos 
than  to  court  favor,  or  to  the  influence  of  family  or  party 
connections,  hitherto,  in  England,  the  chief  avennes  to  power. 
Leaving  to  Newcastle,  who  still  acted  as  nominal  head  of  the 
ministjy,  the  details  of  the  domestic  administration,  Pitt,  as 
secretary  of  state,  with  the  cipher,  Holdemess,  as  his  col* 
Jea^e  in  that  department,  assumed  to  himself  the  control 
of  foreign  and  colonial  affairs,  and  the  entire  management 
of  the  war.    (1767.) 

Determined  on  a  vigorous  campaign  in  America,  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  colonies,  in  which  he  called  tot 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  as  many  more  as  could  be  fur- 
nished. The  crown  would  provide  arms,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  provisions ;  the  colonies  were  to  raise,  clothe,  and  pay 
the  levies ;  but  for  all  these  expenses,  Pitt  promised  a  parlisr 
mentary  reimbursement — a  promise  which  acted  like  magic. 
Massachusetts  voted  seven  thousand  men,  beside  six  hundred 
maintained  for  frontier  defease.  To  fill  up  this  quota,  sol- 
diers were  drafted  from  the  militia  and  obliged  to  serva 
The  advances  of  Massachusetts  durine  the  year,  were  not  less 
than  a  million  of  dollars.  IndividuiJ  Boston  merchants  paid 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  $2,000.  The  tax  on  real  estate 
amounted  to  two>thirds  the  ineomt.  The  inwdvendea 
(2W) 
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oocasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  war,  gate  rise  to  a  baah> 
rapt  act,  but  this  was  disallowed  in  England.  Connecticai 
voted  five  thousand  men.  New  Hampshire  and  Bhode  Island 
furnished  each  a  regiment  of  five  hundred  men.  The  New 
York  quota  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men  wiis  raised 
to  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty.  The  New  Jersey 
regiment  was  enlarged  to  a  thousand.  The  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  appropriated  J6100,000  toward  bringing  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  men  into  the  field.  Virginia  raised 
two  thousand  men.     (1758.) 

To  co-operate  with  these  colonial  levies,  the  Boyal  Ameri* 
eans  were  recalled  from  Carolina.  Large  re-enforcements 
of  regulars  were  also  sent  from  England,  made  disposable  by 
a  plan  whidi  Pitt  had  adopted  for  intrusting  the  local  de- 
fense of  Great  Britain,  to  an  organized  and  active  body  of 
militia.  By  means  of  these  various  arransements,  Aber* 
crombie,  appointed  commander-in-chief,  founa  fifty  thousand 
men  at  his  disposal — a  greater  number  than  the  whole  male 
population  of  New  France.  Of  this  army,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand were  regulars,  induding  the  Boyal  Americans ;  the  rest 
were  provincials.  The  total  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand ; 
the  r^ular  troops  were  from  four  to  five  thousand.  As  the 
people  had  been  so  constantly  called  off  to  bear  arms,  culti- 
vation had  been  neglected,  and  Canada  suffered  ^|mo6t  a 
famine. 

Shirley's  schemes  of  conquest  were  now  renewed.  Louis- 
burg,  Ticonderoffa,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne  were  all  to  be  struck 
at  once.  The  first  blow  fell  on  Louisburg.  Boscawen  ap- 
peared before  that  fortress  with  thirty-eight  ships  of  war, 
convoying  from  Halifax  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand  men, 
chiefly  regulars,  under  General  Amherst,  but  including,  also, 
a  strong  detachment  of  New  England  troops.  Louisburg 
was  held  by  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  men;  eleven  ships 
of  war  lay  in  the  harbor.  But  the  works  were  too  much  out 
of  repair  to  withstand  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege ;  and 
the  garrison,  after  suSering  severe  loss,  found  themselves 
oblij^  to  capitulate.  This  capitulation  included  not  Loui»- 
hforg  only,  but  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  St.  John's,  (now 
Prinw  Edward's,)  and  their  dependencies.  The  garrison  b#- 
came  prisoners  c£  war;  the  infaaUtents,  many  of  tliem 
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refiigeefl  from  Acadti«,  were  shipped  to  France.  Saeh  waa  tlie 
end  of  the  French  attempts  at  colonization,  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  which  now  passed  into  exdusive  English  ooeapa- 
tion.  Amherst  sailed  with  his  army  for  Boston,  and  thenoe 
marched  to  the  western  frontier. 

While  the  siege  of  Looisborg  was  going  on,  Abercrombie, 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  embarked  at  Fort  William  Henij 
in  flat  boats  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and,  passing  down 
Lake  George,  landed  near  its  outlet.  The  van,  advancing 
in  some  confusion  through  the  woods,  encountered  a  Freu<£ 
scouting  party,  which  had  also  lost  its  way,  and  a  skiimish 
ensued,  in  which  fell  Lord  Howe,  a  young  officer  who  had 
made  himself  very  pc^ular  with  the  provincials,  and  to  whose 
memory,  Massachusetts  erected  a  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Tioonderoga  was  held  by  some  two  thousand  French  sol- 
diers. As  reinforcements  were  said  to  be  approaching, 
Abercrombie,  without  waiting  for  his  artillery,  rashly  order^ 
an  assault.  The  rear  and  sides  of  the  fort  were  covered  by 
water,  and  the  front  by  a  morass.  The  storming  party  were 
ordered  to  rush  swiftly  through  the  enemy's  fire,  reserving 
their  own  till  they  had  passed  the  breastwork.  But  that 
breastwork  was  nine  feet  high,  much  stronger  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  guarded,  in  addition,  by  trees  felled,  with  their 
branches  sharpened,  and  pointing  outward  like  so  many  lances 
against  the  assailants.  After  a  four  hours'  struggle,  and  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  two  thousand  men,  Abercrom- 
bie abandoned  the  attack,  and  the  next  day  made  a  precipi- 
tate and  disorderly  retreat  to  Fort  William  Henry.  Among 
the  wounded  was  Charles  Lee,  then  a  captain  in  the  British 
service,  afterward  first  major-ceneral  of  the  revolutionary 
army.  In  consequence  <^  miB  defeat,  Abercrombie  was 
superseded,  and  the  command-in-chief  given  to  Amherst. 

Though  no  further  attempt  was  made  on  Tic(mderoga, 
Abercrombie's  forces  were  not  wholly  idle.  With  a  detach- 
ment  of  three  thousand  men,  chiefly  provincials  of  New 
York  and  New  England,  Bradstreet  marched  to  Oswego, 
embarked  there  in  vessels  already  provided,  and,  having 
ascended  the  lake,  landed  at  Fort  Frontenac  That  place 
was  untenable.  The  feeble  garrison,  taken  entirely  by 
aorpriae,  speedily  surrendered.    Nine  anned  vessels  were 
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eaptnred;  and  the  fort,  with  a  larce  store  of  provisions,  was 
destrojed.  Bradstreet^s  loss  bj  tiEe  enemy  was  inconsidera- 
ble ;  bat  not  less  than  five  hundred  men  perished  by  sickness. 
These  troops,  on  their  return,  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  intermediate  between  Oswego  and  Albany,  on  the  site 
now  oocnpied  bj  the  flourishing  village  of  Borne.  Among 
the  officers  under  BrHdstreet  were  Wo^ull,  who  fell  nine- 
teen years  afterward  on  Long  Island,  and  Van  Schaiok, 
afterward  a  colonel  in  the  New  York  revolutionary  line. 

The  expedition  against  Fort  Da  Quesne  had  been  commit*- 
ted  to  General  Forbes,  with  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men, 
including  the  Pennsylvania  and  Yirflinia  levies,  the  Boyal 
Americans  recalled  from  South  Gardina,  and  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Cherokee  Indians.  The  Virginia  troops  were  con- 
centrated at  Cumberland,  and  those  of  Pennsylvania  at 
fiaystown,  en  the  south  branch  of  the  Juniata.  Washington 
advised  to  march  from  Cumberland,  along  the  road  cut  by 
Braddock's  army;  but,  under  the  advice  cf  some  Pennsylva- 
nia land  speculators,  Forbes  ordered  a  new  road  to  be  opened 
from  Baystown.  With  a  division  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men,  Bouquet^  who  commanded  the  advance,  presentlv 
leached  Loyal  Hanna,  on  tihie  Eiskiminitas,  the  south  brands 
of  the  Alleghany.  Major  Grant,  with  eight  hundred  men, 
tent  forward  from  Loyal  Hanna  to  reconnoiter,  was  surprised 
and  driven  bade,  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men,  beinff 
himself  taken  prisoner.  The  enemy  presently  attacked 
Bouquet  in  his  camp,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  artillery. 
The  obstacles  along  the  new  route  proved  very  serious ;  and 
the  Yireima  Assembly,  in  a  state  of  discouragement,  resolved 
to  withdraw  a  part  of  their  troops.  Forbes  at  last  joined 
Bouquet  with  the  main  body  and  the  heavy  baggage.  But 
the  armv,  weakened^  by  desertion  and  dispirited  by  sickness, 
was  still  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  separated 
from 'it  by  an  immense  forest,  without  a  road.  Winter  also 
was  dose  at  hand.  A  council  of  w^  advised  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise ;  bat,  before  any  retrograde  motion 
was  made,  three  prisoners,  accidentally  taken,  revealed  the 
feebleness  of  the  enemy.  The  Uow  struck  by  Bradstreet  at 
Fort  Frontenae  had  been  felt  on  the  Ohio  in  the  failure  of 
expected  supplies,  and  the  French,  in  oonseqamee,  had  been 
deaerted  by  the  ipmter  part  of  their  Indiaa  allies.  Ini{ared 
92 
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wxtii  fresh  ardor,  and  leaving  baggase  and  artOlerj  bdisd, 
the  troops,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  pushed  forward,  at  a  rate, 
howerer,  of  less  than  ten  miles  a  day.  The  day  before  they 
readied  the  fort,  the  French  garrison,  reduced  to  less  than 
five  hundred  men,  set  fire  to  the  works,  and  retired  down  the 
river.  A  detachment  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  left 
to  hold  this  important  post,  for  the  possession  of  which  the 
war  had  commenced,  and  which  was  now  named  Fort  fitt  by 
the  captors.  The  rest  of  the  army  hastened  to  return,  before 
the  setting  in  of  winter.  Fruits  of  this  conquest  were  spee- 
dily reali^  in  the  inclination  of  the  neighboring  Indians 
for  peace.  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  now  relieved  firoa 
Indian  incursions.  Already  a  treaty  had  been  held  at  Easton, 
with  the  Six  Nations  and  their  dependent  tribes^  the  Dela- 
warea  and  others,  by  which  all  existing  difficulties  had  been 
finally  settled,  and  peace  once  more  restored  to  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Only  the  Eastern  Indians  still  remained  hostile.  To  bold 
them  in  check,  and  to  cut  off  their  communication  ^th  Can* 
ada»  Fort  Pownall  was  presently  built  on  the  Penobscot,  the 
first  permanent  English  occupation  of  that  region. 

The  perseverance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  triumphed 
at  last  Tired  of  struggling  on  unpaid — ^for  they  resoluiefy 
refused  to  vote  him  any  salary  unless  he  would  come  to  their 
terma-— Gk)vemor  Denny  consented  to  a  tax  act  in  which  the 
proprietary  estates  were  included.  The  Assembly  had  indem* 
nified  him  aminst  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  obey  his  instructicms,  and  they  rewarded 
this  and  other  compliances  by  liberal  grants  of  salary.  Bat 
this  violation  of  his  instructions  very  soon  coat  D^ny  hia 
office.    a759.) 

Seconoed  by  an  eager  Parliament,  Pitt  resolved  to  Mkm 
up  the  sueoesaes  of  the  late  campaign  by  an  attack  on  Can- 
adar— an  intention  communicated,  under  an  oath  of  Becrecy, 
to  the  colonial  Assemblies.  Stimulated  by  the  prompt  reim- 
bursement of  their  last  year's  expenses  to  the  amount  of 
near  a  million  x>f  dollars,  the  Assemblies  acted  with  prompti- 
tude and  ener^.  With  the  opening  of  the  sprinff,  twenty 
thousand  colonial  soldiers  were  agam  in  the  fielo^  and  to 
enable  ihe  commissariat  department,  which  found  it  difiteoli 
te  asJl  billa  <m  tha  British  treaaui^^  to  prarida  proriaiQiia  for 
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tiie  tnxMM,  the  Assemblies  of  New  Tork  and  Pennsjlf 
adyanced  a  large  sum  in  paper  money. 

The  plan  now  adopted  for  the  conquest  of  CuMula,  was  not 
materiidlj  different  from  that  which  Phipps  and  Warren  had 
gooeessiyelj  failed  to  execnte.  Amherst  advanoed  hj  way 
of  Lake  Champlain  with  twelve  thousand  reffulars  and  firo- 
rineials;  WoUe,  a  young  general  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Louisourg,  having  sailed  early  in  the 
spring  firom  England,  escorted  by  a  powerful  fleet,  xnade  his 
appearance  in  we  St  Lawrence  with  an  army  of  eiffht  thou* 
saod  regular  troops,  in  three  brigades,  commanded  by  Moius* 
ton,  Townshend,  and  Murray.  The  danger  of  Quebec  caused 
the  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  both  these  pliu^es  soon,  without  any  serious  strug- 
gle, passed  into  Amherst's  hands. 

Aeooiding  to  the  sdieme  of  operations,  Amherst  should 
have  proceraed  down  Lake  Champlain  to  join  Wolfe  before 
Quebec,  (Mr,  at  least,  to  eflfeet  a  diversion  by  attacking  Mon- 
treal; but  the  want  of  vessels  rendered  this  movement 
impossible.  With  Amherst  was  a  body  of  New  Hampshire 
Bangers,  under  Major  Bogers,  distinguished  as  a  partisan 
ofitoer,  in  whose  corps  served  as  captain,  John  Stark,  a  briga- 
dier afterward  in  tne  revolutionary  army.  Two  hundred  oi 
these  rauffers  w^re  detached  from  Crown  Pmnt^  affainst  the 
Indian  viUage  of  St.  Francis,  whose  inhabitants  nad  hug 
beoi  the  terror  of  the  New  England  frontier.  Bnriched  by 
plunder  and  the  ransom  of  their  captives,  these  Indians  had 
a  handsome  Catholic  chapel,  with  plate  and  ornaments. 
Their  village  was  adorned  by  numerous  scalps,  trq^hies  of 
yictory,  stretched  on  hoops,  and  elevated  on  poles.  The 
rangers  accomplished  their  march  through  the  woods,  and 
took  the  village  entirely  by  surprise^  A  large  port  of  the 
warriors  were  slain ;  the  village — as  had  happened  so  often  in 
New  England — was  first  plundered,  and  then  burned.  Their 
object  thus  accomplished,  fearing  lest  their  trail  from  Crown 
Point  might  be  watched,  the  victors  attempted  to  return  by 
way  of  Lake  Memphremagog  and  the  Connecticut.  But 
their  provisions  fell  short;  some  perished  for  want  of  food; 
some  were  killed  by  the  pursuing  Indians.  The  greatar 
part,  however,  reached,  at  last,  the  uppermost  settlemeBta  om 
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the  Gonnecticaty  just  below  Bellows  Fallsi  and  thence  made 
good  their  retreat  to  Grown  Point 

In  porsoanoe  of  the  original  plan  of  campaign,  a  third 
army,  composed  principallj  of  provincials,  and  c(HnmaDded 
bf  General  Prideaux,  hful  been  collected  at  Oswego,  for  an 
attack  on  Niagara.  Notwithstanding  the  late  treaty  of  neu- 
trality, the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  had  induced  a 
large  body  of  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  to  join  this  army. 
After  a  prosperous  voyage  from  Oswego,  Prideaux  landed  at 
Niagara  and  opened  his  batteries,  but  was  soon  killed  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun,  when  Johnson  succeeded  to  the  diief  com* 
mand.  Twdve  hundred  French  regulars,  drawn  from  the 
western  posts,  and  followed  by  an  equal  force  of  Indian 
auxiliaries,  advanced  to  raise  the  siege.  Aware  of  their 
approach,  Johnson  took  an  advantageous  position  in  advanoe 
of  the  f<nrt.  The  relieving  force  was  totally  routed,  and  a 
large  part  taken  prisoners.  The  fort  surrendered  me  next 
day,  and  six  hundred  men  with  it  According  to  the  plan 
of  operations,  Johnson  should  have  descended  Lake  Ontario 
to  co-operate  on  the  St  Lawrence  with  Amherst  and  Wolfe; 
but  the  want  of  proper  shipping,  the  small  supply  <tf  provis- 
ions, and  the  incumbrance  (^  the  French  prisoners,  prevented 
him  from  doing  so. 

Deprived  thus  of  all  co-operation,  Wolfe  was  left  to  besiege 
Quebec  alone.  Occupying  a  point  of  land  on  the  north  shore 
(^  the  St  Lawrence,  protected  on  the  south  by  that  river, 
and  on  the  north  by  tne  tributary  stream  of  the  St  Charles, 
Quebec  consisted  then,  as  now,  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  town, 
both  regularly  fortified.  The  lower  town  was  built  on  a 
narrow  beach  at  the  water's  edge,  above  which  rose  die 
Heights  of  Abraham,  an  almost  perpendicular  range  of  lofty 
rocks,  forming  the  river  bank&  On  the  level  of  these 
heights  stret(£ed  a  wide  plain,  on  which  the  upper  town  was 
built  Overhanging  the  St  Lawrence,  and  extending  for  a 
great  distance  above  the  town,  the  heights  seemed  to  affixrd 
on  that  side,  an  almost  impregnable  defense.  Several  float- 
ing batteries  and  armed  vessels  were  moored  in  the  St 
Charles,  and  beyond  it,  in  a  camp  strongly  intrenched,  and 
oovered  by  the  Montmorency,  anotner  and  larser  river,  which 
enters  the  St  Lawrence  a  short  distance  below  Quebec,  lay 
Mmtcalm^i  army,  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  diat  of  Wolfe, 
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but  oompo0ed  largely  of  Ganadians  and  Indians.  Eyerj 
exertioB  had  been  made  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  ba^  the 
butoIj  rf  provisions  was  very  limited. 

Wolfe  had  landed  on  the  fertile  island  of  Orleans,  just 
below  the  city.  His  naval  superiority  gave  him  fall  com- 
mand of  the  river.  After  a  slight  slurmish,  he  gained  pes* 
session  of  Point  Levi,  held  by  a  body  of  French  troops,  on 
the  soatii  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec,  where 
he  erected  batteries,  which  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the 
Oathedral  and  many  houses,  but  the  distance  was  too  grreat 
for  any  effect  on  the  fortifications.  Wolfe  then  landra  on 
the  opposite  bank,  below  the  town,  intending  to  foroe  the  pasp 
sage  of  the  Montmorency,  and  to  luring  Montcalm  to  an  action. 
The  French  were  very  strongly  posted,  and  the  impetuosity 
of  Wolfe's  advanced  party,  which  rushed  to  the  attadc  before 
support  was  ready,  obliged  him  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  five 
hundred  men. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  destroy  the  Frendi  shippings 
and  to  alarm  and  draw  out  the  garrison  by  descents  above 
the  town.  One  valuable  magazine  was  destroyed,  a  great 
many  houses  were  burned,  much  plunder  was  made,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  cut  out  the  French  ships.  To  guard  against 
future  attacks,  Montcalm  sent  De  Bougainville  up  the  river 
with  fifteen  hundred  men. 

The  prospect  was  vety  discouraging.  The  season  for  ac- 
tion was  fast  passing.  Nothing  hi^  Men  heard  of  the  forces 
designed  to.  co-q)erate  from  the  side  of  New  York,  except 
reports  from  the  enemy,  of  the  retreat  of  Amherst.  Though 
suffering  from  severe  illness,  instead  of  despairing,  WoSe 
embraced  the  bold  proposal  of  his  principal  officers,  to  scale 
the  Eights  of  Abraham,  and  thus  to  approach  the  city  on 
the  side  where  its  defenses  were  feeblest.  Above  Quebec 
there  was  a  narrow  beach  sufficient  to  i^ord  a  practicable 
landing  place ;  but  it  might  easily  be  missed  in  the  dark ; 
and  the  nights  rose  so  steep  above  it,  that  even  by  daylight 
and  unopTO9ed,  the  ascent  was  a  matter  of  hazard  and  diffi- 
culty. Should  the  French  be  <m  their  guard,  repulse  was 
inevitable.    (1759.) 

The  army,  placed  on  ship-board,  moved  up  the  river,  several 
miles  bevond  the  pnq[X)sed  landing^lace.  To  distract  atten* 
tion  and  ooncaal  the  nal  design^  a  show  inm  nude  of 
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disembarking  at  several  points.  When  night  had  set  in, 
flat-bottomed  boats,  with  the  soldiers  on  board,  fell  down  tha 
river  with  the  tide,  and,  carefully  avoiding  the  Frenoh  sea* 
tinels,  suooeeded  in  finding  the  beach.  The  light  troops  wer 
led  by  Colonel  Howe,  afterward  Sir  William,  md  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  armies  in  America.  Assisted  by  ^ 
ragged  Projections  of  the  rocks  and  the  branches  of  tpees, 
they  made  their  way  up  the  bights,  and,  having  dispersed 
a  small  force  stationed  there,  covered  the  ascent  of  the  main 
body.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  whole  British  anny  ap-> 
pealed  drawn  up  on  the  Plains  ci  AbrahanL  To  meet  this 
Bnezpected  movement,  Montcalm  put  his  troqas  in  motion. 
Nothmg  now  but  a  victory  could  prevent  a  siege  and  save 
the  city.  He  advanced,  accordingly,  in  order  of  battle. 
Bodies  of  Indians  and  (WadiaDs  in  his  front,  kept  np  an 
irregular  but  galling  fire.  Wolfe  gave  orders  to  disregaid 
these  skirmishers,  and  to  await  the  approach  of  the  main 
body.  The  Frendi  had  arrived  within  ferty  yards  of  the 
English,  when  their  advance  was  checked  by  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry  and  grape.  Eight  or  ten  six-pounders,  dmgged  ( 
np  the  bights  by  the  seamen,  were  brou^t  into  line  after 
the  action  began.  The  French  appear  to  have  had  but  tipo 
small  field-pieces.  The  battle  raged  fiercest  on  the  right  of 
the  English  and  the  left  of  the  French,  where  the  two  gen- 
erals were  respectively  stationed  opposite  each  other.  Though 
already  twice  wounded,  Wolfe  gave  orders  for  the  charga 
He  fell,  wounded  a  third  time,  and  mortally ;  but  the  grena- 
diers still  advanced.  The  French,  dose  pressed  by  the  Eng^ 
lish  bayonets  and  the  broadswords  of  the  Scotch  Highland 
regiments,  began  to  give  way.  To  complete  their  boafusaoa, 
Montcalm  fell  with  a  mortal  wound.  Tne  whole  Frenoh  line 
was  soon  in  disorder.  Five  hundred  Frenchmen  were  killed ; 
a  thousand,  including  the  wounded,  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  English  loss  amounted  to  six  hundred  kiUed  and  wound* 
ed.  A  part  of  the  dispersed  army  esci^wd  into  the  town* 
hut  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  retired  across  the  St  ChaHea. 
Hardly  was  the  battle  over,  when  De  Bougainville  made  his 
appearance,  marching  hastily  down  the  nver.  An  hour  or 
two  sooner,  and  he  might  have  dianged  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  As  it  was,  after  collecting  the  fugitives  from  behind 
the  SL  Chaifes,  he  retired  again  np  the  St  Lawrenoa. 
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Preparations  for  Tiesieging  the  aif  were  oonnmenced  hf 
Townsnend,  whom  Wolfe's  death  and  Moncton's  severe  wound 
had  made  commander-in-chief,  bat  through  lack  of  provisions 
it  surrenderdd  on  capitulation,  five  days  ^ter  the  battle — ^the 
regulars  to  be  sent  to  France,  the  inhabitants  to  be  guaran* 
teed  their  property  and  religion.  General  Hurray,  with  five 
.thousand  men,  was  left  in  garrison.  The  fleet,  with  thoBick 
and  the  French  prisoners,  hastened  to  anticipate  the  approach* 
ing  frost  by  retiring  to  Halifax^  where  the  ships  were  to 
winter. 

The  Gherokees,  who  had  aeoompanied  Forbes  in  his  ex* 
pediti(m  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  returning  home  along  the 
mountains,  had  involved  themsdves  in  quarrels  With  the  back 
settlers  of  Yir^ia  and  the  Carolinas,  in  which  several,  both 
Indians  and  white  men,  had  been  killed.  Some  chiefs,  who 
had  proceeded  to  Charleston  to  arrange  this  dispute,  were 
received  by  Qovemor  Littleton  in  very  haughty  style,  and 
he  presently  maidied  into  the  Cherokee  country  at  tiie  head 
ef  fifteen  hundred  men,  contributed  by  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  murderers  of  the 
English.  He  was  soon  glad,  however,  of  any  apology  for 
retiring.  EBs  troc^  proved  very  insubordinate ;  the  small- 
poz  brMce  out  among  them ;  and,  having  accepted  twenty-two 
Indian  hostages  as  security  for  peace  and  the  future  delivery 
of  the  murderers,  he  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell  bade  in 
haste  and  confusion.     (Jan.  1760.) 

The  hostaffes,  indnding  several  principal  diiiefs  and  war* 
riors,  were  puused  for  safe  keeping  in  Fort  Prince  (George,  at 
the  head  of  the  Savannah,  m  sooner  was  Littleton's  army 
gone,  than  the  Cherokees  attempted  to  entrap  into  their 
power  the  comm«nder  of  that  post,  and,  apprehensive  of  some  * 
plan  for  Ae  rescue  of  the  hostages,  he  gave  orders  to  put 
them  in  irons.  They  resisted ;  and  a  soldier  having  been 
wounded  in  the  struggle,  his  infuriated  ccMnpanions  fell  upon 
the  prison^v  and  put  them  all  to  death.  Indignant  at  this 
outrage,  the  Cherdcees  beleaguered  the  fort,  and  sent  out  war 
parties  in  every  direction,  to  attack  the  frontiers.  The  Aft- 
sembly  of  South  Carolina,  in  great  alarm,  voted  a  thousand 
men,  and  offered  a  preihiium  o?  X25  for  every  Indian  scalps 
North  Carolina  offered  a  similar  premium,  and  authorized, 
ti  addition,  the  holding  of  Lidiaa  captives  aa  ala(v«a»    Aa 
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ezpresB,  asking  assistance,  was  sent  to  General  Amheral,  who 
detached  twelve  hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Montgomery, 
chiefly  Sootdi  Highlanders,  lately  stationed  on  the  western 
frontier,  with  orders  to  make  a  dash  at  the  Cherokees,  but 
to  return  in  season  for  the  next  campaign  against  Canada. 

Promoted  to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  Littleton  had 
resigned  the  administration  of  South  Carolina  to  William 
Bull,  the  lieutenant-governor,  a  native  of  the  province,  whose 
father,  of  the  same  name,  had  formerly  administered  the 
gov^nment,  as  president  of  the  ooundL  Bull,  a  man  of 
talents  and  character,  had  received  at  Leyden  a  medical 
degree — ^the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  ever  obtained  by  a 
native  Anglo-American.  With  some  short  intervals,  durin|r 
which  Thomas  Boone,  Lord  Charles  MontaguOi  and  Lm 
William  Campbell  acted  as  ffovemors,  he  continued,  as  lieu- 
tenant-governor, at  the  head  of  affairs,  till  South  Caxolina 
ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

J(Hning  his  forces  with  the  provincial  levies,  Miwtgomery 
entered  the  Cherokee  country,  raised  the  blockade  of  Fort 
Prince  Qeorge,  and  ravaged  the  neighbmng  district  March- 
ing then  upon  Etchoe,  the  chief  viUase  of  the  Middle  Cher- 
okees, within  five  miles  of  that  place  ne  encountered  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  strongly  posted  in  a  difficult  defile,  bom 
which  they  were  .only  driven  after  a  very  severe  struggle; 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  Montgomery  was  himself 
repulsed.  At  all  events,  he  retired  to  Charleston,  and,  in 
ol^ience  to  his  ordersi  prepared  to  embark  for  service  at 
the  nwth.  When  this  determination  became  known,  the 
province  was  thrown  into  the  uimost  consternation.  The 
Assembly  dedaied  themselves  unaUe  to  raise  OKn  to  protect 
the  frontiers;  and  a  detachment  of  four  hundred  regulars 
was  presently  conceded  to  Bull's  earnest  solicitations. 

During  the  pressure  of  the  wir  with  the  Western  Indians, 
as  one  means  of  raising  supplies,  the  Assembly  (tf  Virginia, 
by  two  or  three  successive  acts,  had  carried  the  five  per  cent, 
standing  duty  on  imported  slaves  as  high  as  twenty  per  cent. 
This  duty  having  "  been  found  very  burdensome  to  the  fair 
purchaser,  a  great  disadvantage  to  the  settlement  and  improve- 
ment of  tiie  lands  in  the  colony,  introductive  of  many  mMidi» 
and  not  to  answer  the  end  tiiereby  intended,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  prevents  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  theiebj 
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leMons  the  fond  arising  from  the  duty/'  it  was  now  reduced 
to  ten  per  cent— a  positive  and  diBtinct  legislatiye  aa6ertion« 
notwithstanding  what  Jefferson  has  represented  to  the  con* 
trary,  that  Virginia  duty  on  slares  was  imposed  for  revenue 
only. 

The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  disgusted  at  Denny's 
faithlessness,  had  prevailed  upon  Hamilton  to  accept  again 
the  office  of  deputy-governor.  But,  to  obtain  means  for  fur- 
nishing the  quota  of  that  province  toward  the  approaching 
campaign,  he  was  obliged,  like  his  predecessor,  to  cansent  to 
a  tax  on  the  proprietary  estates.  Bound  by  the  consent  of 
their  deputy,  though  given  against  their  instruction — for 
such  was  the  constitutional  doctrine  established  in  Pennsyl- 
vania—the Penns  petitioned  for  the  royal  veto  on  eleven  acts 
which  Denny  had  passed,  including  the  tax  act  above  referred 
to.  Franklin,  as  an  agent  for  the  Assembly  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  proprietaries  on  the  other,  were  heard  by  their  counsel 
before  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  giving  their  decision,  the 
Lords  of  Trade  commented  in  very  severe  terms  on  the  collu- 
sion between  the  Assembly  and  Denny,  evinced  by  a  grant 
to  the  governor  of  a  distinct  sum  of  money  for  consenting  to 
each  of  these  eleven  obnoxious  acts.  The  other  acts  were 
disallowed ;  but,  on  the  great  point  of  the  right  to  tax  the 
proprietary  estates,  the  Assembly  triumphed.  The  Board  of 
Trade  required,  indeed,  certain  modifications  of  the  act,  to 
which  Franklin  readily  assented  on  behalf  of  the  province. 
The  Assembly  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks ;  but  they  hesitated 
in  fulfilling  the  agreement  he  had  made ;  nor  was  it  long 
before  the  dispute  with  the  proprietaries  broke  out  with  more 
violence  than  ever. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  Vaudreuil,  the  governor  general 
of  Canada,  had  concentrated  all  his  forces  at  Montreal,  and, 
during  the  winter,  had  made  every  possible  preparation  for 
attempting  the  recovery  of  the  capital  before  the  garrison 
could  be  relieved.  As  soon  as  the  melting  of  the  ice  would 
permit,  M.  De  Levi  advanced  for  that  purpose  with  ten  thou- 
sand men.  The  English  garrison  had  suffered  during  the 
winter  for  want  of  fresh  provisions.  A  thousand  soldiers  had 
died  of  the  scurvy.  Murray  could  hardly  muster  three  thou- 
sand men  fit  for  duty.  Anxious,  however,  to  avoid  a  siege, 
askd  trusting  to  his  mperiiMr  disdpline^  he  maiehed  <mt,  imd 
23 
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Kre  battle  at  BiUerj.  He  was  beaten,  bowever,  with  the 
B  of  all  biB  artillery  and  a  tbousand  men,  was  driven  back 
to  Qaebec,  and  besieged  there.  Some  ships,  dispatdied  from 
England  very  early  in  the  season,  presently  arrived  with 
supplies,  anticipating  not  only  the  French  fleet,  but  the  £ng* 
lisii  squadron  also  in^icb  had  wintered  at  Halifax.  Alarmed 
at  their  appearance,  and  supposing  that  the  whde  English 
fleet  had  arrived,  M.  De  Levi  gave  over  the  siege,  and  retired 
precipitately  to  Montreal.  Against  this  last  stronghold  of 
the  enemy  all  efibrts  were  now  directed.  Anxious  to  com* 
plete  the  C(»que8t  of  Canada,  the  Northern  colonies  zealously 
contributed. 

Three  armies  were  soon  in  motion.  Amherst,  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men,  beside  a  thousand  Indians  of  the  Six 
Kations,  led  by  Johnson,  embarked  at  Oswego,  and  sailed 
down  the  lake  and  the  St  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he 
was  met  by  Murray  with  four  thousand  men  from  Quebec. 
Haviland  arrived  the  next  day,  with  a  third  army  of  three 
thousand  five  hundred  men,  by  way  of  Lake  Ghamplain.  The 
force  thus  assembled  was  quite  overwhelming.  Besistance 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  The  Frendi  governor  signed  a 
capitulation,  by  which  he  gave  up  not  only  Montreal,  but 
Presque  Isle,  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  and  all  the  other  posts  of 
Western  CSanada.  The  regular  troops,  about  four  thousand 
men,  were  to  be  sent  to  France.  The  Canadians  were  guar- 
anteed their  property  and  worship. 

Nowhere  was  the  general  joy  of  the  colonies  at  the  conquest 
of  Canada  more  enthusiastically  felt  than  in  New  York,  of 
which  the  northern  and  western  limits  had  so  long  been  in 
dispute  with  the  French.  New  Tork'  had  indeed,  in  those 
directions,  no  definite  boundary,  though  the  Assembly  had 
been  accustomed  to  claim,  by  virtue  of  alleged  cessions  from 
the  Six  Nations,  as  far  north  as  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
plidn,  and  the  whole  peninsula  between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Huron — pretensions  extended,  indeed,  even  to  the  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  and  beyond  it. 

By  the  sudden  death  of  Delanoey,  the  administration  of 
New  York  had  devolved  on  Cadwallader  Golden,  who  was 
presently  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  Though  now  upward 
of  seventy  years  of  age»  Golden  continued  in  that  office  for 
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sixteen  years ;  and,  in  conflequenoe  of  the  freqaent  absence 
of  the  governors,  was  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Great,  too,  was  the  exultation  in  New  England,  whose 
eastern  and  northern  frontiers  were  now  finaUy  delivered 
from  that  sconrge  of  Indian  warfare  by  which  they  had  been 
visited  six  times  within  the  preceding  eighty-five  years.  The 
Indians  themselves,  by  these  successive  contests,  had  been 
almost  annihilated.  Most  of  the  hostile  tribes  had  emigrated 
to  Canada,  or  else  were  extinct.  There  remained  only  a 
small  band  of  Penobscots,  on  whom  was  bestowed  a  limited 
reservation,  still  possessed  by  their  degenerate  descendants* 

While  the  norUiem  colonies  exulted  in  safety,  the  Ghero* 
Icee  war  still  kept  the  frontiers  of  Carolina  in  alarm.  Left 
to  themselves  by  the  withdrawal  of  Montgomery,  the  Upper 
Cherokees  had  beleapiered  Fort  Loudon.  After  living  for 
some  time  on  horse-flesh,  the  garrison,  under  a  promise  of 
safe-conduct  to  the  settlements,  had  been  induced  to  sur- 
render. But  this  promise  was  broken ;  attacked  on  the  way, 
a  part  were  killed,  and  the  rest  detmned  as  prisoners;  after 
which,  the  Indians  directed  all  their  fury  against  the  fron^ 
tiers.  On  a  new  application,  presently  made  to  Amherst,  for 
assistance,  the  Highland  regiment,  now  commanded  by  Grant, 
was  ordered  back  to  Carolina.    (1761.) 

New  levies  were  also  made  in  the  province,  and  Grant 
presently  marched  into  the  Gierokee  country  with  two  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  men«  In  a  second  battle,  near  the  same  spot 
with  the  flffht  of  the  previous  year,  the  Indians  were  driven 
back  with  loss.  Etchoe,  with  the  other  villages  of  the  Mid- 
dle Cherokees,  was  plundered  and  burned,  and  all  the  grow- 
ing com  destroyed.  The  Indians  took  refuge  in  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  and,  subdued  and  humbled,  sued  for  peace. 
As  the  condition  on  whidi  alone  it  would  be  granted,  they 
were  required  to  deliver  up  four  warriors,  to  be  shot  at  the 
head  of  the  army,  or  to  furnish  four  ^en  Indian  scalps 
within  twenty  days.  A  personal  application  to  Governor 
Bull,  by  an  old  cluef,  long  known  for  his  attachment  to  the 
English,  procured  a  relinquishment  of  this  brutal  demand, 
and  peace  was  presently  made,  without  any  further  effusion 
of  blood. 

The  English  arms  were  thus  everjrwhere  triumphant ;  but 
as  the  French  might  attempt  the  re-conquest  of  Canada,  th# 
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colonieB  were  still  required  to  keep  up  their  qootaa  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  former  amoant.  The  I*rench  officers  in  Canada, 
in  the  coarse  of  the  war,  had  been  guilty  of  immense  peco- 
latiims.  There  was  outstanding,  in  unpaid  bUls  on  France^ 
and  in  card  or  paper  money,  more  than  twenty  millions  cdF 
dollars,  a  large  portion  of  it,  as  the  French  court  amtended, 
fraudulently  issued.  But  a  very  small  indemnity  was  eyer 
obtained  by  the  holders  of  this  paper^  the  payment  of  which 
had  been  suspended  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Quebec 

Having  obtained  an  i^pointment  as  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  on  which,  however,  he  never  entered,  after  a  veiy 
popular  administration,  Pownall  had  been  succeeded  as  gor- 
emor  of  Massachusetts,  by  Francis  Semard,  late  govemcMr 
of  New  Jersey,  where  Thomas  Boone,  and,  on  his  speedy  re^ 
moval  to  South  Carolina,  Josiah  Hardy  supplied  his  plaod. 

The  British  merchants  loudly  onnplained  of  a  trade  car- 
ried on  by  the  northern  colcmies,  not  only  with  the  neutnd 
ports  of  St  Thomas  and  Eustatius,  but  dir^^y  with  the 
French  islands,  under  flags  of  truce  granted  by  the  colonial 
governors  nominally  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  in- 
tended, in  fact,  as  mere  covers  for  a  commerce,  whereby  the 
French  fleets,  garrisons,  and  islands  in  the  West  Indies  wera 
supplied  with  provisions  and  other  necessaries.  Pitt  had  is- 
sued strict  orders  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade ;  but  it  was  too 
profitable  to  be  easily  suppressed.  The  oolonisls,  indeed, 
maintained  that  it  was  policy  to  make  as  much  money  out  of 
the  enemy  as  possible,  and  they  cited  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  who  had  fought  with  the  l^paniards  and  traded  with 
them  at  the  same  time. 

Bernard,  a  sreat  stickler  for  the  authority  of  the  mother 
country,  found  an  able  coadjutor  in  Thomas  Hutchinson, 
late  speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  now  a 
counselor,  whose  zeal  for  the  crown  and  appetite  for  emolik- 
ment,  had  been  rewarded  by  the  office  of  judge  of  probate 
for  Suffidk  county,  and,  on  Phipps's  death,  by  the  post  of 
lieutenant-governor,  to  which  was.  now  added  the  place  of 
duef  justice,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Otis,  Hutchin- 
son's successor  as  speaker,  to  whom  Pownall  had  promised  a 
seat  on  the  bench.  The  strict  enforcement  of  the  acts  of 
trade,  attempted  by  Bemiutl,  had  provoked  a  strenuous  of^rasi- 
tion,  and  the  custom-house  offioers  had  applied  to  the  Superior 
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Xkmrt  to  grant  them  writs  of  aAsistuiee,  aoeording  ia  tlw 
JBngUflh  Exchequer  practice — ^warrants,  that  is,  to  seardit 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  for  smuggled  goods,  and  to 
eall  in  the  aid  of  others  to  assist  them.  To  oppose  the  issue 
of  these  writs,  the  merchants  retained  Oxenhridge  Thatcher 
and  James  Otis.  That^dier  was  a  leading  practitioner  in  Bos* 
tottp  Otis,  son  of  the  speaker,  a  young  lawyer  of  brilliant 
t^ents  and  ardent  temperament,  was  adyocate  of  the  Admix^ 
altyi  and  in  that  capacity  hound  to  argue  for  the  issue  of  the 
writs.  But  he  resigned  his  office,  and  accepted  the  retainer 
of  the  merchants.  Not  content  with  Thatcher's  merely  legal 
and  technical  objections,  Otis  took  hi^  ground  as  to  the 
rights  of  the  colonies.  He  assailed  the  acts  of  trade  as  op- 
piessiTe  in  some  instances  and  unconstitutional  in  others,  and 
by  his  vehement  eloquence  gave  a  tone  to  public  sentiment, 
not  without  serious  influence  on  subsequent  events.  The 
writs  were  sranted,  but  they  were  so  excessively  unpopular 
80  to  be  seloom  used.  Elected  a  representative  from  Boston, 
Otis  became  a  leading  member  of  the  House,  and  a  warm 
opponent  of  Hutchinson,  whom  he  endeavored  to  exclude 
from  the  council  by  a  bill  declarinff  the  places  of  chief  jua- 
tice  and  counselor  incompatible  wi£  each  other.  But  Hutch* 
inson's  influence  was  considerable,  enough  to  defeat  this  bilL 
Another,  whidi  passed,  requiring  the  o^  of  a  custom-house 
officer  to  justify  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  assistance,  was  rejected 
by  the  governor. 

The  accession  of  the  young  king,  George  lU,  though  it 
introduced  some  new  members  into  the  cabinet,  had  made  no 
immediate  change  of  polity.  (1760.)  Canada  conquered, 
the  British  arms  had  been  turned  against  the  French  islands 
in  the  West  Indies.     Guadaloupe  had  been  already  captured. 

S761.)  General  Moncton,  after  producing  to  the  council  of 
ew  York  his  commission  as  governor,  sailed  from  that  port 
with  two  line-of-batUe  ships,  a  hundred  transports,  and  twelve 
thousand  regular  and  colonial  troops.  Gates  went  oat  with 
him  as  aid<de-camp,  and  carried  to  England  the  news  of  the 
capture  of  Martinique.  Montgomery,  afterward,  as  well' 
as  Gate8^*-«  generid  of  the  revolutionary  army-*-held  in 
this  expedition  the  rank  of  captain.  Tb^  colonial  troopa 
were  led  by  General  Lyman.  The  successes  of  Moncton 
wif«  not  limited  to  Murtiniqne.    Grenada,  Si  Lucie,  moA 
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St  Ymoent's— ^very  islaDd,  in  faet,  wliieb  iJie  Frendi  pog- 
sesBed  in  the  Caribbee  group,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  BritidL 

The  French  fleet  was  rained.  French  merchantmen  wen 
driven  from  the  seas.  British  Tessels,  indixling  many  from 
New  York  and  New  England,  acquired  the  carrying  trade» 
not  of  the  conqnered  isknds  only,  but,  under  safe-^ndnets 
and  flags  of  tnrae,  of  the  larger  and  more  wealthy  colony  of 
St  Domingo.  This  lucrative  commerce,  with  the  profits  of 
privateering  and  of  supplying  provisions  for  the  British  fleets 
and  armies,  made  the  war  very  popular  in  America^  and 
Pitt  an  idol ;  but  that  **  great  Gonunimer,''  as  he  delighted 
to  be  called,  had  ceased  to  be  minister. 

Charles  IIL,  on  whom  the  crown  of  Spain  had  lately 
devolved,  had  never  forgotten  nor  forgiven  a  threat  of  bom- 
bardment by  a  British  ^miral,  to  which,  at  a  former  period^ 
when  ELing  of  Naples,  he  had  been  obliged  to  yield.  4^ 
SLing  of  Spain,  he  nad  signed  witii  France  a  treaty  known'sa 
the  Family  C<nnpact,  amounting  substantially  to  an  allianee 
ofiensive  and  defensive.  Pitt  had  secret  information  <i  thia 
treaty,  and  wished  at  once  to  dedare  war  against  Spain.  But 
Pitt  was  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dislike  to  the  young  kin^, 
desirous  to  secure  for  himself  a  more  active  participation  m 
affairs  than  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  two  predecessors.  The 
ministry  split  on  this  point,  Pitt  retired  from  office,  and  the 
king  hastened  to  raise  to  the  head  of  the  administration  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  his  late  preceptor.  Tet,  scarcely  had  Pitt 
left  the  ministry,  when  hostilities  commenced  on  the  part  of 
Spain — a  step  which  cost  that  declining  monarchy  dear.  The 
Spanish  colonial  commerce  was  cut  off  by  cruisers,  and  pre* 
sently  Havana,  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  taken  by 
a  British  armament. 

The  present  contest  for  territorial  and  conmierdal  suprem- 
acy had  extended  even  to  the  East  Indies,  thus,  as  it  were^ 
encircling  the  globe.  A  twenty  years'  struggle  in  Hindostanv 
between  the  French  and  English  East  In<jua  Companies,  had 
ended  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  English,  securing  to 
them  the  dominion  of  the  Oamatic  and  Bengal — the  begm^ 
ning  of  that  career  of  territorial  aggrandizement  in  India, 
since  so  remarkably  carried  out. 

With  flnanoes  almost  ruined,  powerless  to  staru^Ie  amy 
longer  against  such  a  sucoession  of  losses,  the  Frraich  court 
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WM  obliged  to  abandon  the  contest,  and  with  it  all  chim  to 
territorial  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent.  The 
island  and  dty  of  New  Orleans,  with  all  of  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  ceded  to  Spain,  in  consideration  of 
her  losses  in  the  war.  Louisiana,  urns  given  to  the  Span- 
iards, contained  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  tnuoa- 
fer  was  very  disagreeable  to  them,  and  six  years  elapsed  before 
the  Spanish  actually  took  possession. 

By  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  all  the  vast  region  east  of 
Mississippi,  the  island  of  New  Orleans  excepted,  was  yielded 
up  to  the  British.  Spain  also  ceded  Florida  in  exchange  for 
Havana.  Thus  was  vested  in  the  British  crown,  so  rar  as 
the  consent  of  rival  European  claimants  could  give  it,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  eastern  half  of  North  Americar  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Polar  Ocean, 
induding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  upon  which 
the  foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  yet  trod.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  was  to  be  free  to  both  parties,  without 
liability  to  stoppage,  search,  or  duty. 

Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  Si  Lucie,  islands  of  the  Gar- 
ribee  group,  which  some  pditicians  wished  Great  Britain  to 
retain  instead  of  Canada,  were  restored  to  France ;  also  her 
former  rights  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery.  Beside  Canada 
and  its  appurtenances,  Great  Britain  received  also  St  Vin- 
cent's, Dominica,  and  Tobago,  islands  hitherto  called  neutral 
and  the  two  former  still  possessed  by  the  native  Indian  inhab- 
itants— ^the  French  and  English  not  having  hitherto  been 
able  to  agree  which  should  be  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
them.  These  islands  were  erected,  by  proclamation,  into  the 
government  of  Grenada.    (1763.) 

The  same  proclamation  erected  on  the  continent  the  three 
new  British  provinces  of  East  Florida,  West  Florida,  and 
Quebec.  East  Florida  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  St. 
Mary^s,  the  interveningregion  thence  to  the  Altamaha  being 
annexed  to  Georgia.  The  boundaries  of  West  Florida  were 
the  Appalachicola,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Misssissippi,  Lakes 
Ponchartrain  and  Maurepas ;  and  on  the  north,  the  thirtv* 
first  degree  of  north  latitude,  for  which,  however,  was  sud- 
stitated,  the  next  year^  a  line  dae  east  from  the  moaih  of 


the  Taboo,  so  ea  to  indade  ihe  Freneh  flettlameBts  aboat 
Naichei.  The  boundary  asaigiied  to  the  provioca  of  Quebee 
oaded  xrith  the  daims  of  New  York  and  Masaaehu- 
settfl,  being  a  line  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Nepia^ing, 
striking  iiie  St  Lawrence  at  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  norui 
latitude,  and  following  that  parallel  aoroes  the  foot  of  Laka 
Champlain  to  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut,  and  thence  along 
the  highlands  which  separate  the  waters  flowing  into  the  St^ 
Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the  sea. 

By  the  same  proclamation,  grants  of  land  were  authorised 
to  the  reduced  officers  and  discharged  soldiers  who  had  served 
during  the  war — five  thousand  acres  each  to  field  officers, 
three  thousand  to  captains,  two  thousand  to  subalterns  and 
staff  officers,  two  hundred  to  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
fifty  to  privates.  To  prevent  the  mischiefs  and  disputes 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  all  such  purchases  within  the  crown  colonies 
were  in  future  to  be  made  only  by  public  treaty,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  crown ;  nor,  except  in  Quebec  and  West  Florida, 
were  any  lands  to  be  taken  up  beyond  the  heads  of  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  These  provisions  were  designed  to 
restrain  the  backwoodsmen,  and  to  prevent  Indian  hostilities ; 
but  already,  before  the  proclamation  had  been  issued,  a  new 
and  alarming  Indian  war  had  broken  out. 

Since  the  capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  settlers  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  poured  over  the  moun- 
tains, very  little  scrupulous  in  their  conduct  toward  the 
Indians,  who  began  to  see  and  feel  the  danger  of  being  soon 
driven  to  new  migrations.  Perhaps,  too,  their  prejudioes 
were  influenced — ^so  at  least  the  colonists  thought — ^by  the 
arts  of  French  fur  traders,  who  dreaded  the  competition  of 
English  rivals.  The  Delawares  and  the  Shawnese,  who  had 
lately  migrated  from  Pennsylvania,  and  who  now  ooeui»ed 
the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami,  seem  to 
have  taken  the  lead  in  a  widespread  confederacy,  of  which 
Pontiac,  a  Shawnese  chief,  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
moving  spirit.  It  included  not  only  the  tribes  lately  the 
allies  of  the  French,  but  the  Senecas  also,  the  most  western 
dan  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  other  five  clans,  though  not 
wiihoat  mueh  difficulty,  were  kept  quidt  by  Sir  Willim 
Johnson. 
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A  ^imoltaii^oiis  attadc  waa  unexpectedly  made  aleng  tiie 
whole  frontaar  of  Pennsjlvania  and  Virginia.  The  Englisli 
fcraders  scattered  throng  the  region  beyond  the  moantaini, 
were  pluiHlered  and  slain.  The  posta  between,  ihe  Ohio  and 
Lake  Erie  were  Burprised  and  taken — ^indeed,  all  the  posts 
in  the  western  country,  except  Niagara,  Detrmt,  wd  Fort 
Pitt.  The  two  latter  were  closely  blockaded ;  and  the  ^^ogpa — - ' 
which  Amherst  hastily  sent  forward  to  relieYe4kei&.7~di3not 
reach  their  destination  without  some  Tory  hard  fighting. 

This  sudden  onslaught,  falling  heaviest  on  Pennsylrania» 
excited  the  ferocity  of  the  back  settlers,  chiefly  Presbyterians 
of  Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  having  very  little  in  common 
with  the  mild  spirit  of  the  Quakers.  Well  versed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  same  notion  had  obtained  among  them 
current  in  early  times  of  New  England  and  Virginia,  that 
as  the  Israelites  exterminated  the  Canaanites,  so  they  ought 
to  exterminate  the  bloody,  heathen  Indians,  stigmatised  as 
the  children  of  Ham.  Undiar  this  impression,  and  imagining 
them  to  be  in  correspondence  with  the  hostile  Indians,  some 
settlers  of  Paxton  township  attacked  the  remnant  of  a 
friendly  tribe,  who  were  living  quietly  under  the  guidance 
of  Moravian  missionaries  at  Gonestoga,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Ail  who  fell  into  their  hands,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  ruthlessly  murdered.  Those  who  escaped  by  being 
absent,  fled  for  refuge  to  Lancaster,  and  were  placed  for  seeu^ 
rity  in  the  work-house  there.  The  **  Paxtcm  Boys/^  as  they 
called  themselves,  rushed  into  Lancaster,  broke  open  the 
doors  of  the  w<^k-house,  and  perpetrated  a  new  massacre.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Franklin,  lately  returned  from*£)urofMi» 
denounced  these  murders  in  an  eloquent  and  indignant  pam<- 
phlet.  Buch  was  the  fury  of  the  mob,  including  many  peiv 
sons  of  respectable  character  and  standing,  that  tiiey  even 
inarched  in  arms  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  destruction  of  some 
other  friendly  Indians  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  city. 
Thus  beset,  these  unlu^py  fugitives  attempted  to  escape  to 
New  York,  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  E^r 
William  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent;  but  Iieutenantr>govemGr 
Golden  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter  that  provmoe. 

John  Penn,  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  fiichfurd  PeBn* 
one  of  the  ioint  proprietors,  had  lately  arrived  in  Peniisyl- 
vania,  to  take  Hamilton's  place  as  governor.    Folitiei  ttiU 
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ran  very  high  ;  but,  in  this  emergency,  the  aid  and  advioe 
of  Franklin,  the  head  of  the  opposition,  and  speaker  of  the 
Aasemblj,  were  eagerly  sought  Owing  to  the  royid  veto 
on  the  late  act  fer  a  volanteer  militia,  and  the  repeated  re- 
fosals  of  the  Assembly  to  establish  a  oompnlsive  one,  there 
was  no  organized  military  force  in  the  province,  except  a  few 
renlar  troops  in  the  barracks  at  Philadelphia.  By  Frank- 
lin's aid,  a  strong  body  of  volunteers,  for  the  defense  of  the 
eiiy,  was  speedily  enrolled.  When  the  insurgents  approachedt 
Franklin  went  out  to  meet  them ;  and,  after  a  long  negoda- 
tion,  and  agreeing  to  allow  them  to  appoint  two  delegates  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  Assembly,  they  were  persuaded 
to  disperse  without  further  bloodshed.  So  ended  this  most 
disgraeefdl  afGedr.  There  was  no  power  in  the  province  ade- 
quate to  punish  these  outrages*  The  Christian  Indians 
presently  re-established  themselves  high  up  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  Five  or  six  years  after,  des- 
tined yet  to  suffer  further  outra^,  they  migrated  to  the 
oonntiy  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  settled,  with  their  mis- 
sionaries, in  three  villages  on  the  Muskingum. 

General  Gage,  successor  to  Amherst  as  commander-in- 
ohief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  had  called  upon  the 
colonies  for  troops  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Indians.  So 
extensive  was  the  combination,  that  Major  Loftus,  while 
attempting  to  ascend  the  Mississippi  with  four  hundred  men, 
to  take  possessisn  of  the  Illinois  country,  was  attacked  near 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Adams,  and  obliged  to  give  over  the 
enterprise.  New  England,  remote  from  the  seat  of  danger, 
answered  Gktge's  call  scantily  and  reluctantly.  Yirffmia 
furnished  seven  hundred  men,  and  Pennsylvania  one  thou- 
sand. A  pack  of  blood-hounds  was  sent  out  from  England. 
Two  expeditions  were  presently  organized  and  sent  into  the 
Indian  country,  one  under  Bouquet,  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  the 
other,  under  Bradstreet,  along  the  lakes.  The  Indians, 
finding  themselves  thus  vigorously  attacked,  consented  to  a 
treaty,  by  which  they  agreS  to  give  up  all  prisoners,  and  to 
relinquish  all  claim  to  lands  within  gun-shot  of  any  fort,  of 
which,  the  British  were  authorized  to  build  as  many  as  they 
chose.  Indians  committing  murders  on  white  men  were  to 
be  given  up,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  half  Indians  and  half 
cdloniats.    (1764.) 


CHAPTBR    XXXI. 

Clondition  of  thd  Colonies  at  tke  conclusion  of  tlio  Fonrth  Interooloniat 
Wax^-Theoiy  of  the  English  Parliament— ^renTlUe's  Scheme  of  Colonial 
Taxation— -Passa^  and  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 

That  war  by  which  the  poesession  of  North  America  had 
heen  confirmed  to  the  English  crown,  had  not  been  carried 
on  without  great  efforts  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
onists. Bj  disease  or  the  sword,  thirty  thousand  colonial 
soldiers  had  fallen  in  the  struggle.  Aa  expense  had  been 
incurred  of  upward  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which 
only  about  five  millions  had  been  reimbursed  by  Parliament. 
Massachusetts  alone  had  kept  from  four  to  seven  thousand 
men  in  the  field,  beside  garrisons,  and  recruits  to  the  regular 
regiments.  These  men,  it  is  true,  served  but  a  few  months 
in  the  year.  At  the  approach  of  winter  they  were  generally 
disbanded,  and  for  every  campaign  a  new  army  had  to  be 
raised.  They  were  fed  at  British  cost;  yet  in  the  course  of 
the  war  the  expenses  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  all  par- 
liamentary reimbursements,  had  amounted  to  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  all  of  which  had  been  raised  without 
resort  to  paper  money,  though  not  without  incurring  a  heavy 
debt  in  addition  to  severe  taxation.  Connecticut,  in  the  same 
period,  expended  not  less  than  two  million  dollars.  The  out- 
standing debt  of  New  York  was  near  a  million.  If  the 
expenditures  of  the  southern  colonies  had  been  less  profuse, 
they  had  far  exceeded  all  former  experience.  Virginia,  at 
the  dose  of  the  war,  had  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     (1763.) 

The  New  England  clergy  complained  that  the  morals  <^ 
their  parishioners  had  been  corrupted  by  service  in  the 
armies ;  and  more  disinterested  observers  might  be  willing  to 
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admit  that  the  reyereBtial  simplicity  of  rural  life,  hoireTer 
tinged  by  superstition,  was  ill  exchanged  for  any  liberality 
of  opinions  or  polish  of  manners  to  be  acquired  in  a  camp. 
Yet  the  intermixture  of  troops  from  various  colonies,  must 
have  tended  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  ideas,  -and  partially  to 
do  away  with  local  prejudices ;  whileTco-operaticHi  in  a  common 
object,  had  impressed  upon  the  colonial  mind  the  idea  of 
union  and  a  common  interest. 

The  royal  and  proprietary  ffovemors,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
•«ary  supplies,  had  been  obliged  to  yield  to  perpetual  encroadi- 
Ynents.  The  expenditure  of  ^ihe  gnat  sums  voted  by  the 
Assemblies  had  oeen  kept,  for  the  most  part,  Ib  their  own 
hands,  or  those  of  their  spedally  appointed  agents;  and, 
contrary  to  what  usually  happens,  executive  influence  ^fid 
been  weakened  instead  c^  strengthened  by  the  war,  or  rather, 
had  beeB  transferred  from  the  governors  to  the  colonial 
Assemblies.  ^--^ 

In  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  Wc^  of  the  hardest  and 
most  dangerous  service  had  faUen  to  die  idiare  of  the  colonial 
levies,  employed  espedally  arscouts  and  light  troops.  Tboush 
exceedingly  disgusted  by  the  superiority  always  assumed  by 
the  British  regular  officers,  and  allowed  them  by  the  rules 
of  the  service,  the  louff  oo^litinuance  aaA^fjflendid  suooesses 
of  the  war,  had  filled  ^e^lonies  witn  a  martial  spint,  and 
the  idea  of  martial  force  ihad  grown  familiar,  as  a  method,  at 
once  expedient  and  glorious,  of  settling  disputed  points  ij/l 
authority  and  right.  "  "*"  -'    ^  — 

With  colonies  thus  taught  their  strength  and  resources, 
fuU  of  trained  saldiers,  accustomed  to  extraordin^yeffiKlA^ 
and  partial  co-operation,  the  British  minis^j-i^^  tffltered  OB 
a  new  stmggle— one,  of  which  all  lika-^omer  contests,  wero 
but  -as  faint  types  and  fnrerunners.  It  was  proposed  to  main- 
tun  in  America  ten  thousand  troops  as  a  peace  establishment^ 
BominalJly  for  the  defense  of  the  colonics;  perhaps  also,  in 
fact,  as  a  support  to  that  superiutending  metropditan  author- 


ity, of  which  ^.^Q^iBrofrtmfiiff-hail  bnenjggngibly  felt  on  various 
occasions  during  the  war.  The  outbreak  w  tite  wastem 
Indians  served,  however,  to  show  that  some  sort  of  a  peace 
establishment  was  really  necessary.        • 

Four  ^reat  wars  within  seventy  years,  had  overwhelmed 
Orpat  SritaiB  with  he«ivy  d^biv  aim  excessive  taxftti<m.    H^ 
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reoent  ooaqnests,  00  fiar  froin>  relieyiBg  her  enibanfiMmeiktBi 
had  greatlj  increased  that  debt,  which  now  amonnted  to 
jei4(^000,000,  near  $700,000,000.  Even  in  the  midat  of 
the  late  atmffgle,  in  the  sacoeas  of  which  they*  had  so  direet 
an  interest,  the  military  contribations  of  the  colonial  Asaem- 
bliea  had  been  aomctimea  reluctant  and  caprieioua,  and  alwaja 
irregular  and  unequal  They  might,  perhaps,  refuae  to  con- 
tribute at  all  toward  a  atanding  army  in  time  of  peace,  <^ 
whieh  they  would  naturally  aeon  oome  to  be  jealoua.  It 
seemed  Deoessaiy,  therefore,  by  aome  exertion  of  metropolis 
taa  authority,  to  extract  from  the  coloniea,  for  thia  purposo, 
a  regular  and  certain  rerenoe. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  war,  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  proposed  a  adieme  of  parliamentary  taxation  for 
the  coloniea.  In  the  oourae  of  tiie  war,  Pitt  had  intimated 
to  more  than  one  colonial  governor,  that,  when  it  waa  over, 
the  authority  of  Parliament  would  be  exerted  to  draw  from 
America  the  meana  fo^  its  own  defense.  Peace  was  no 
aooner  eatabliahed,  than  Pitt'a  auocesacnv  in  the  miniatry 
haatened  to  carry  out  the  scheme  thus  foreahadowed. 

That  Parliament  possessed  a  certain  authority  over  the 
ecdonies,  in  some  reqpects  super-eminent,  was  admitted  by  all ; 
but  the  exact  limits  of  that  authority  had  never  been  very 
accurately  settled.  As  against  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
colonists  had  been  eager  to  claim  the  benefits  of  English 
law;  not  the  common  law  only,  but  all  statutes,  such  as  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  of  a  remedial  and  popular  diaracter. 
There  were  other  statutes,  however,  the  Mutiny  Act,  for  in- 
stance, fr(Bn  which  they  sought  to  escape  on  the  ground  of 
non-extension  to  America.  Against  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament in  matters  of  trade,  most  of  the  colonies,  especially 
thoae  of  New  England,  had  carried  on  a  pertinadoua  atruggle. 
In  q>ite,  however,  of  oppoaition,  that  interference  had  been 
extended  from  the  trade  of  the  coloniea  with  foreign  nationa 
and  each  other,  to  many  other  mattera  but  remotely  connected 
with  it.  By  the  Engliah  poat-office  ayatem,  introduced  into 
America,  the  tranaportation  of  maila  and  the  ratea  of  postage 
had  been  regulated.  Parliament  had  interfered  with  the 
colonial  currency,  eatabliahing  the  atandard  in  coin,  and  re- 
stricting the  issue  of  paper  notee,  Jointrstock  oompaaiea» 
witk  sore  than  a  dnrtaia  number  of  partner^  had  boM 
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proUliited.  The  collection  of  debts  had  been  regulated.  A 
mufcnm  law  of  nataralisatioii  had  bee&  eBtabliahed.  Parlia- 
ment had  prohibited  or  restricted  certain  trades  and  mano- 
fsetoies,  and  had  even  assnined  to  legislate  respeoting  the 
administratioo  of  oaths.  All  or  most  of  these  exerttoos  of 
authority  had  been  protested  against  at  the  time;  bnt  the 
colonists  had  yielded  at  last,  and  the  power  of  regpalaAiag 
colonial  trade  for  the  exdusive  benefit  of  the  mother  coontEy, 
exensised  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  sustained  by  a 
system  of  custom*house  officers  and  Admiralty  courts,  had 
acquired,  in  spite  of  unpopularity  and  a  systematic  evasioBt 
still  eztensiyely  practiced,  the  character  and  attributes  of  a 
legal  vested  right.     (1768.) 

The  supei>eminent  power  of  all,  that  of  leyying  taxes  for 
revenuei  rarliament  had  never  exercised.  The  rates  of  pest- 
le, of  which  the  payment  was  voluntary,  might  be  con- 
sidered not  so  mucui  a  tax  as  an  equivfdent  for  services 
rendered.  The  intenx>l(mial  duties  on  **  enumerated  articles," 
producing  little  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  custom-houses,  had  for  their  professed  object,  not  revenue, 
but  the  regulation  of  trade.  The  trifling  surplus  paid  into 
the  Britidi  treasury  was  but  a  mere  incident  to  that  regula- 
tion. Yet  the  colonial  custom-honses,  though  hitherto  main- 
tained with  no  intention  of  collecting  taxes,  might  easily  be 
adapted  to  that  purpose ;  and,  as  the  colonists  were  already 
aocostomed  to  tne  payment  of  parliamentary  duties,  they 
miffht  not  readily  distinguish  between  duties  for  regulation 
and  duties  for  revenue. 

A  part  of  the  new  sdieme,  as  suffgested  to  Parliament  by 
Lord  Grenville,  Bute's  chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer,  appears 
to  have  proceeded  on  this  idea.  In  spite  of  recent  vigilance 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  acts  of  trade,  the  Molasses  Act  was 
still  extensively  evaded.  By  reducing  the  duties  exacted 
under  that  act,  now  about  to  expire,  Grenville  proposed  to 
diminish  the  temptation  to  smuggle ;  and,  while  seeming  thus 
to  confer  a  boon  on  the  colonies,  by  opening  to  them,  under 
moderated  duties,  the  trade  witii  the  foreign-  sugar  islands, 
by  the  same  process,  to  convert  the  Molasses  Act  from  amere 
regulation  of  trade,  into  a  source  of  revenue,  to  be  enhanced 
by  duties  on  other  foreign  products.  Had  the  propodtioii 
stopped  here,  there  might  liave  been  some  dianes  of  gradually 
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fordn^  on  tbe  colonies  the  practice  of  parliamentary  taxation, 
fiat  tne  amount  which  could  thns  be  raised  would  not  suffice 
for  the  object  in  view,  and  Grenville  proposed,  in  addition,  a 
stamp  tax — an  impost,  in  several  respects,  much  like  thoajt,^,,,,-,,^ 
of  the  custom-house,  and  verj  like,  them  in  fSaSitj  of  collec- 
tion. All  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  iiii 
papers  used  in  legal  proceedings,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  were 
to  be  wri^n  on  stamped  paper,  sold  by  public  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax 
on  every  such  document  Stamp  duties,  said  to  be  an  inven- 
ticm  of  the  Dutch,  though  long  familiar  in  England,  were 
as  yet  almost  unknown  in  America,  where  only  one  or  two 
eol<mie8  had  made  some  slight  trial  of  them* 

Shortly  after  the  final  treaty  of  peace,  Grenville  laid  thia 
plan  before  Parliament,  not  for  immediate  action,  but  by^ 
way  of  information  and  notice.  The  colonial  agents,  or  some 
of  them,  wrote  to  America  for  instructions;  but  the  public 
mind  was  engrossed  by  the  sudden  renewal  of  the  war  on  the 
western  frontier,  and  Grenville's  proposition  hardly  attracted 
so  much  attention  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  As- 
semUy  of  Pennsylvania  was  content  with  simfdy  statiuff  a 
willingness  '*to  aid  the  crown  according  to  their  abibty, 
whenever  required  in  the  usual  constitutionat  manner/' 
They  even  proposed  to  forward  a  plan  by  which  all  the  colo- 
nies miffht  be  made  to  contribute  fairly  and  equitably  to  the 
public  (tefense ;  but  that  idea  they  soon  abandoned. 

BoUan,  so  long  the  agent  of  Massachusetts,  had  been  lately 
dismissed,  and  the  place  given  to  Jasper  Manduit,  whose 
letters,  containing  an  account  of  GrenviUe's  proposals,  were 
laid  before  the  General  Court  at  an  adjourned  session.  There 
seems  at  this  moment  to  have  been  a  lull  in  the  politics  of 
that  i«ovince.  The  excitement  growing  out  of  the  question 
of  writs  of  assistance  had  subsicted.  Hutchinson,  who  still 
sat  in  the  council,  in  spite  of  Otis's  attempt  to  exclude  him, 
had  a  principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the  mstructions  to  the 
agent.  They  suggested,  indeed,  the  right  of  the  colonists  to 
tax  themselves,  but  in  a  very  moderate  Ume.  It  was  even 
voted  to  send  Hutchinson  as  a  special  agent  to  England ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  Governor  nemard«who  thought  it  irregu^ 
lar  for  the  licntenant-govertfor  to  be  absent  from  the  province. 
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At  ili6  next  seflsion  of  Parliament,  Gnenyille,  nor  prixne 
minister,  brought  forward  his  flcheme  of  taxatkm  in  a  more 
formal  shape.  After  a  debate  which  excited  very  little 
interest  or  attention,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  withoot 
a  division,  "  that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  oolonies/' 
and  ihej  recommended  snch  a  stamp  act  as  the  minister  had 
proposed. 

Further  action  as  to  this  stamp  tax  was,  however,  delayed, 
to  give  the  colonists  an  opportunity  for  su^^gesting,  if  Uiey 
(^hoBO,  some  more  satisfactory  means  for  raking  the  half  mil- 
Hon  of  dollars  which  the  minister  required.  The  other  part 
of  the  ministerial  scheme  was  at  onoe  carried  out  by  a  law 
known  as  the  *«  Sugar  Act,"  reducing  by  one  half,  the  duties 
imposed  by  the  old  Molasses  Act  on  fcragn  sugar  and  molasses 
imported  into  the  colonies ;  levying  duties  on  coffee,  pimento, 
French  and  East  India  goods,  and  wines  from  Madeira  and  the 
Azores,  which  hitherto  had  been  free ;  and  adding  iron  and 
lumber  to  the  list  of  "  enumerated  articles,"  whi<£  could  not 
be  exported,  except  to  England.  Openly  avowing  in  its  pre- 
amUe  the  purpose  of  **  raising  a  revenue  for  defraying  the 
expenses  of  defending,  protectmg,  and  securing  his  majes^a 
dominions  in  America,"  this  act  gave  incareased  jurisdiction 
to  the  colonial  Admiralty  courts,  and  provided  new  and  more 
efficient  means  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue^ 

Partial  aooounts  of  these  proceedings  having  reached  Maa- 
sacbusetts  previous  to  the  annual  election,  the  town  of  Boston 
took  occasion  to  instruct  its  newly-chosen  .representatives  to 
use  all  their  efforts  against  the  pending  plan  of  parliament 
taxation,  and  for  the  repeal  of  any  sudi  acts  already  passed. 
These  instrtictions,  drafted  by  Samuel  Adams,  ccmtained  tiie 
first  decided  protest  against  Grenville's  scheme.  Amcmg 
otiier  things,  they  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  oombinatiQn 
of  all  the  colonies  for  the  defense  of  their  common  interests. 

At  the  session  which  speedily  followed,  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  resolved,  *'that  the  imposition  of  duties  and 
taxes  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^  upon  a  people  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreoon* 
dlable  with  their  rights."  A  pamphlet,  lately  pnUished  by 
Otis,  «'  The  Bights  ot  the  Bntish  Colonies  asserted,"  was 
read  and  approved.  A  copy  was  transmitted  to  the  agent  in 
Ifaglandi  ana  along  with  it  aa  engq{etie  letter,  ''Thesileaot 
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ol  Ae  proyinoe/'  said  tiiis  letter,  alluding  to  a  8ugge8ti0n  eS 
the  agent,  that  he  had  taken  silence  for  consent,  **  should 
hivve  been  knpnted  to  any  cause— eTen  to  despair — ra&er 
than  be  constraed  into  a  tacit  cession  of  their  rights,  or  the 
ackncnrledgment  of  a  right  in  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
to  impose  dnties  and  taxes  on  a  people  who  are  not  rep- 
lesented  in  the  House  of  Commons/'  ^^If  we  are  not 
represented,  we  are  slavte !" 

Following  up  the  suggestions  of  the  Boston  instructionB,  a 
ei»nmittee  was  appointed  to  correspond,  during  the  recess, 
with  the  Assemblies  of  the  other  colonies. 

These  energetic  measures,  warmly  supported  by  Thatdier 
and  Otis,  were  adopted  just  at  the  dose  of  the  session,  and 
in  Hutchinson's  absenca  The  oonenrrence  of  the  council  was 
not  asked.  Not  that  any  open  advocates  for  parliamentary 
taxation  were  to  be  found  in  thatlxxiy;  even  GoYemor  Ber* 
nard  avowed  his  qmosition,  at  least,  to  the  nroposed  Stamp 
Act;  but  the  eoimcu,  for  years  past  very  mudk  under  Hutehp 
inson's  influence,  was  composed  of  wealthy  and  moderate 
men^  who  might  not  choose  to  venture  on  so  vigorous  a 
remonstrance. 

Otis's  pamphlet  on  colonial  rights  conceded  to  Parliament 
a  superintending  power  to  enact  laws  and  regulations  for  thb 
public  good — a  power  limited,  however,  by  iixe  '' natural 
riffhts  rf  man,''  and  '*  the  constitutional  rights  of  British 
Bobjeets,"  daimed  as  the  birthright  of  all  wm  in  the  ooh>- 
Hies.  It  was  maintained  as  one  of  these  rights,  that  taxes 
oonld  not  be  levied  on  the  people,  '^  but  by  their  consent  in 
person  or  by  deputation."  The  distinction  was  scouted  be- 
tween external  and  internal  taxes,  meaning  in  the  one  case» 
taxes  on  trade,  and  in  the  other,  taxes  on  &nd  and  personal 
property.  If  trade  might  be  taxed  without  the  consent  of 
tiie  colonists,  so  might  land  and  houses.  Taxes  of  either 
kind  were  pronounced  ''  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  the 
riglits  of  the  colonists  as  British  subjects  and  as  m^i."  Tet 
nothinff  like  fordble  resistance  was  hinted  at.  '<  There 
would  be  an  end  to  all  governments,  if  one,  or  a  number  of 
subjects  or  subordinate  provinces,  should  take  upon  them  so 
far  to  judge  of  the  justice  of  an  act  of  Pariiament,  as  to 
reEfiiae  dbedienoe  to  it."    *'  Foroibly  resistinff  the  Parliament 
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Parliftmeiit  lay  what  baidenB  thej  pleaae  on  tu,  we  mui, 
it  ifl  our  dutj  to  sabmit,  and  patiently  bear  them  till  they 
vUl  be  pleased  to  relieve  us."  Such,  at  this  moment,  ircro 
the  publie  professions,  and  most  probably  the  private  opinicxos 
of  the  strcmgest  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  eol(Hii8t8— at 
least  of  those  who  had  been  bred,  like  Otis,  to  tiie  profession 
of  the  law.  But  this  doctrine  of  patient  submission  to  injus- 
tice, was  not  of  a  sort  to  so  down  in  America. 

Thatdier  also  published  a  tract  against  the  scheme  of  par- 
liamentary taxation,  and  similar  tracts  were  put  fortii  in 
Bhode  Island  '*by  authority ;"  in  Maryland  by  Dulany,  sec- 
retary of  the  province ;  and  in  Virginia  by  Bland,  a  leading 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

The  opposition  of  Massachusetts  to  the  new  **  Sugar  Act,'' 
was  presently  re-echoed  from  Pennsylvania,  and  strong  in- 
structions to  oppose  the  whole  scheme  of  taxation  were  given 
to  Franklin,  about  to  depart  for  England  as  the  i^nt  for 
the  colony,  to  solicit  the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment. 

At  the  ac^oumed  sessitm  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  the  powerful  influence  of  Hutchinson  again  became 
obvious.  The  House  adopted  a  strong  petition  to  Pn-liar 
ment,  drawn  by  a  committee  of  which  Otis  was  chairman. 
The  council  refused  to  concur.  A  joint  committee  then  ap- 
pointed, reported  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commcms,  drafted 
by  Hutchinson,  and  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of  the  more  ardent 
pa<aiots.  Yet,  after  some  alterations,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Ckmri  A  letter  to  the  agent,  in  a  somewhat  more  decided 
tone,  spoke  of  8elf-4»zation  as  the  right  of  the  colony,  not 
as  a  mere  usage  and  favor,  in  which  li^t  the  petition  seemed 
to  regard  it. 

Connecticut,  following  in  the  steps  of  Massachusetta, 
adopted  the  same  moderate  tone.  The  Assembly  of  New 
York  agreed  to  a  petition  much  more  strongly  expressed — 
so  strongly^  that  no  member  of  Parliament  could  be  found  to 
present  it.  This  petition,  adopted  and  re-echoed  by  Bhode 
Island,  made  the  luMsachusetts  leaders  still  more  dissatisfied 
with  the  tameness  of  theirs. 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  Peyton  Bandolph,  tUe 
attorney-general,  conspicuous  formerly  in  the  controversy 
irfth  DmwiMiey  Bidbiard  H6iii7l^ 
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of  the  council,  Greorge  Wjthe,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  all 
distinguished  lawyers  and  leaders  of  the  colonial  aristocracy, 
were  appointed  a  conunittee  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king, 
a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remonstmnce  to  the 
Gonmions.  These  papers  claimed  for  the  colony,  the  priy- 
ilege  of  self-taxation ;  but  their  tone  was  rery  moderate. 
Instead  of  relying  on  the  matter  of  right,  they  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  emharassments  and  poverty  of  the  province, 
encumbered  by  the  late  war  with  a  heavy  debt. 

These  faint  protestations  produced  no  effect  on  the  made 
up  minds  of  the  British  ministers.  In  spite  of  remonstrances 
addressed  to  Grenville  by  Franklin,  Jackson,  the  newly-ap- 
pointed agent  of  Massachusetts,  IngersoU,  the  agent  for 
Connecticut,  and  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  colonies, 
a  bill  for  collecting  a  stamp  tax  in  America  was  presently 
brought  in.  The  London  merchants  concerned  in  the  Amei^ 
ican  trade  petitioned  iigainst  it;  but  a  convenient  rule  not  to 
receive  petitions  against  money  bills,  excluded  this  as  well  as 
those  from  the  colonial  Assemblies.  In  reply  to  Colonel 
Barre,  who  had  served  in  America,  and  who  made  a  speech 
against  the  bill,  Townshend,  one  of  the  ministers,  spoke  of 
the  colonists  as  "children,  planted  hj  our  care,  nourished  by 
our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our  arms.'*  Barrels  indig- 
nant retort  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  House.  **  They 
planted  by  your  care?  No ;  your  oppressions  planted  them 
in  America."  "  They  nourished  by  your  indulgence  ?  They 
grew  up  by  your  neglect  of  them."  "  They  protected  by 
your  arms?  Those  sons  of  liberty  have  nobly  taken  up 
arms  in  your  defense.  I  daim  to  know  more  of  America 
than  most  of  you,  having  been  i^esident  in  that  country. 
The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  subjects  as  the  king 
has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vin- 
d^te  them,  snould  ihey  ever  be  violated.  But  the  subject 
is  too  delicate ;  I  will  say  no  more."  Barre  placed  his  oppo- 
rition  on  the  ground  of  expediency ;  General  Conway,  and 
Alderman  Beckford,  one  of  the  London  members,  denounced 
ihe  bill  as  unjust.  It  passed,  however,  in  the  Commons,  five 
to  one ;  in  the  Lords  there  was  no  division  nor  the  slightest 
opposition.     (1765.) 

A  clause  inserted  into  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  carried  out 
•tiodier  |iarl  of  ibe  ministerial  sdieme,  by  aathoricing  as 
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mftnj.troopi  to  be  aent  to  America  as  the  miiUBtera  saw  fit 
For  these  troops,  by  a  special  enaotment,  known  as  ^*  the 
Qoartezing  Act/'  the  colonies  in  which  they  might  be  sta- 
tioned, were  required  to  find  quarters,  fire-wo^  bedling, 
drink,  soap,  and  candles. 

News  of  the  passage  of  these  acts,  reached  Virginia  while 
the  Assembly  was  sitting.  The  aristocratic  leaders  in  that 
body  hesitated.  Thp  session  approached  its  dose,  and  not 
one  word  seemed  likely  to  be  said.  But  the  ri^ts  of  the 
colonies  did  not  fail  of  an  advoeate.  Patridc  nenrj  had 
already  attracted  the  attention  of  the  House,  by  his  suo- 
cessful  oppositicm  to  Bobinson's  prqMsed  paper  money 
loan,  as  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Finding  the 
older  and  more  weighty  members  unlikely  to  more,  he 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  introducing  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, which  claimed  for  tiie  inhabitants  of  Virginia  aU  the 
rights  of  bom  British  subjed»;  denied  any  authority  any- 
where, except  in  the  provincial  Assembly,  to  impose  taxes 
upon  them  ;  and  denounced  the  attempt  to  vest  that  authori- 
ty elsewhere,  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  Constitution, 
and  subversive  of  British  as  -well  as  of  American  liberty. 
Upon  the  introduction  of  these  resolutions,  a  hot  debate  en- 
sued. "  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,^'  said  Henry, ''  Charles  I.  his 
Cromwell,  and  George  HL — "  <*  Treason!  treason  T' shouted 
the  speaker,  and  me  cry  was  r&echoed  from  the  Hooaa 
"  George  HL,*'  said  Henry,  firmly,  "  may  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample. If  that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it!''  In  epit» 
of  the  (^position  of  all  the  old  leaders,  the  resolutions  passed* 
the  fifth  and  most  emphatic,  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote^ 
The  next  day,  in  Heniy's  absence,  the  resoluticms  were  recon- 
sidered, softened,  and  the  fifth  struck  out.  But  a  manuscript 
copy  had  already  been  sent  to  Philadelphia ;  and,  dreulating 
through  the  colonies  in  their  original  form,  these  resolutians 
gave  everywhere  a  strong  impulse  to  the  popular  feeling. 

Before  these  Virginia  resolutions  reached  Massachusetts» 
the  General  Court  had  met,  at  its  annual  session.  Consider- 
ing ''the  many  difficulties  to  which  the  colonies  are,  and 
must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  some  late  acts  of  Par- 
liament," the  House  of  Representatives  appointed  a  commitp 
tee  <tf  nine,  to  consider  what  steps  the  emergency  demanded. 
That  conmittee  leoooamend^d  a  ooeftventioii  or  ooQgcefs,  to  m 
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oomposed  of  **  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Bepresentft* 
tives  or  Borgesses  in  the  seyeral  colonies/'  to  meet  at  New 
York  on  the  first  Tnesday  of  October  following,  there  to  conb- 
salt  *'  on  the  difficulties  in  which  the  ccdonieB  were,  ana  must 
he  placed  hj  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  leyying  duties  aad 
taxes  upon  them ;"  and,  further,  *'  to  consicfer  of  a  general 
and  humble  address  to  his  majesty  and  the  Parliament,  to 
implore  relief  Even  the  partisans  of  Bernard  judged  it 
best  to  concur  in  the  adoption  of  this  report ;  and  they  con« 
gratnlated  themselves  that  Buggies  and  Partridge,  two  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  represent  Massachusetts  at  the 
congress,  were  ''prudent  and  discreet  men,  fast  friends  of 
goyemntenf  The  third  was  James  Otis.  A  circular  let- 
ter, addressed  to  all  the  other  colonies»  recommended  similar 
appointments.  Goyemor  Fitdi  and  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
necticut assistants,  seemed  inclined  to  submit  to  the  Stamn 
Act,  but  Trumbull  and  others  loudly  protested  against  it,  and 
the  popular  feeling  was  all  on  their  side. 
'  The  stamps  were  to  be  prepared  in  Great  Britain,  and  sent 
to  officers  in  the  colonies,  appointed  to  sell  them.  Anxious 
to  make  this  unpopular  measure  as  palatable  as  possible,  the 
colonial  agents  were  consulted  as  to  the  persons  fit  to  be  i^ 
pointed.  So  little  did  eyen  Franklin  foresee  the  result,  that 
lie  procured  that  office  at  PhiladeljAia  for  one  oi  his  particu- 
lar friends  and  supporters.  He  also  advised  IngersoU, 
the  Connecticut  agent,  to  aooept  that  appointment  for  his 
own  c(dony. 

Before  the  stamps  reached  America,  symptoms  of  a  violent 
ferment  appeared.  A  great  elm  in  Awton,  at  the  comer  of 
the  present  Washington  and  Essex  Streete,  under  which  th^ 
opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  accustomed  to  assemble, 
soon  became  famous  ai  ''liberty  tree.''  Those  persons  sup- 
posed  to  favor  the  ministry  were  hung  in  effigy  on  the 
branches  of  this  elm.  A  mob  attacked  we  house  cf  Oliver, 
secretary  of  the  colony,  who  had  heen  appointed  stamp  dia- 
trihutor  for  Massachusetts,  broke  his  windows,  des^yed  his 
furniture,  pulled  down  a  small  building,  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended for  a  stamp  office,  and  frightened  Oliver  into  a 
resignation.  Jonathan  Mi^hew,  the  able  minister  of  the 
West  CSiureh,  in  Boston— distinguished  by  some  recent  coft* 
trovfrsial  traots,  in  which  he  had  savarely  eritMsed  tiie 
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conduct  of  the  Society  for  the  Pn^gaticm  of  the  Gonpel,  in 
maintaining  Episcopal  misaionaries  in  New  England — preach- 
ed a  warm  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for  his 
text,  *•  I  would  they  were  even  <axt  off  whidi  trouble  you !"  The 
Monday  evening  after  this  sermon  the  riots  were  renewed. 
The  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Story,  registrar  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  files  and  records, 
but  his  private  papers  also.  Next  they  entered  and  plun- 
dered the  house  of  the  controller  of  customs ;  and,  maddened 
with  liquor  and  excitement,  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of 
Hutchinson,  in  North  Square.  The  lieutenant-governor  and 
his  family  fled  for  their  lives.  The  house  was  completely 
gutted,  and  the  contents  burned  in  bonfires,  kindled  in  the 
square.  Along  with  Hutchinson's  furniture  and  private  pa- 
pers, perished  many  invaluable  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
nistory  of  the  province,  which  Hutchinson  had  been  thirfy 
years  in  coUectmg,  and  which  it  was  impossible  to  replace. 

As  commonly  happens  on  such  occasions,  the  immediate 
actors  in  these  scenes  were  persons  of  no  note,  the  dregs  of 
the  population.  Mayhew  sent  the  next  day  a  special  apology 
and  disclaimer  to  Hutchinson.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
at  a  town  meeting,  unanimously  expressed  their  '*  abhor- 
rence "  of  these  proceedings ;  and  a  "  civic  guard  '^  was  oif^an- 
ized  to  prevent  their  repetition.  Yet  the  rioters,  though  well 
known,  went  unpunished— -a  sure  sign  of  the  secret  concor- 
rence  and  sood-will  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  It  is 
only  in  refiance  on  such  encouragement,  that  mobs  ever 
venture  to  commit  deeds  of  violence.  Those  now  committed 
were  revolutionary  acts,  designed  to  intimidate — ^melandioly 
forerunners  of  civil  war. 

Throughout  the  northern  colonies,  associations  on  the  basis 
of  forcibk  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act,  under  the  name'  of 
**  Sons  of  Liberty  '^ — a  title  borrowed  from  Barrels  famona 
speech — sprung  suddenly  into  existence.  Persons  of  influ- 
ence and  Gonsiderati(m,  though  they  might  favor  the  oWect, 
kept  aloof,  however,  from  so  dangerous  a  combination,  wnieh 
consisted  of  the  young,  the  ardent,  those  who  loved  excite- 
ment, and  had  nothing  to  lose.  The  history  of  these  '*  Sons 
of  Liberty  ^'  is  very  obscure ;  but  they  seem  to  have  spread 
rapidly  from  Connecticut  and  New  York  into  Massachusetts, 
Pennsyhania,  and  New  Jeney,  and  to  have  taken  ap^  as 
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iheir  speeial  bofiinesa,  tixe  intimidaiion  of  the  stamp  oflloen. 
In  all  tiie  colonies,  those  officers  were  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  resign ;  and  sudi  stamps  as  arrived  either  remained  on- 
packed,  or  else  were  seized  and  bamed.  The  Assembly  of 
rennsylvania  unanimously  ad(q[>ted  a  series  of  resolutions, 
denouncing  the  Stamp  Act  as  <'  unconstitutional,  and  suIh 
versive  of  their  dearest  rights.'^  Public  meetings  to  protest 
against  it,  were  held  throughout  the  colonies.  The  holding 
of  sudi  meetings  was  quite  a  new  incident,  and  formed  a  new 
era  in  colonial  history. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  excitement,  at  the  day 
appointed  by  Massadiusetts,  committees  from  nine  colonies 
met  in  New  York.  The  Assemblies  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  not  having  been  in  session  since  the  issue  of  the 
Massachusetts  eircuutr,  no  opportunity  had  occurred  of  appoint- 
ing committees.  New  York  was  in  the  same  predicament ; 
but  a  committee  of  correspondence,  appointed  at  a  previous 
session,  saw  fit  to  attend.  In  Georgia,  Gh>vemor  Wright 
refused  to  call  the  Assembly  together ;  but  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  after  consulting  with  a  major* 
ity  of  the  members,  sent  a  letter  to  New  York  approving  the 
proposed  congress,  and  promising  to  support  its  measures. 
The  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  congress,  and  ofiered  to  join  in  any  suitable 
memorial ;  but,  '*  owing  to  the  particular  state  of  their  affairs'' 
by  which  may  be  un<ferstood  the  predoiQinant  influence  of 
Governor  Wentworth,  they  sent  no  delegates.  Dr.  Franklin, 
about  the  close  of  his  first  agency  in  England,. had  obtained 
the  post  of  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  vacated  hy  Hardy,  for 
his  natural  and  only  son,  William  Franklin.  The  new  gov- 
ernor, who  inherited  all  the  prudence,  with  none  of  the  natri- 
otic  ardor  of  his  father,  had  prevailed  upon  the  Assembly  of 
that  province  to  return  a  negative  answer  to  the  Massachu- 
setts letter ;  but  this  proved  so  unsatisfact<H7  to  the  people, 
that  the  speaker  called  the  members  together  by  dreular^ 
and  delegates  were  appointed. 

The  Congress  was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Bug- 
ffles  as  president  There  were  present,  among  other  mem- 
bers, beside  Otis,  of  Massaehnsetts,  William  Johnson,  of 
Connecticut^  Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York;  John  Dickin- 
son, of  Pennsylvania;  Thomas  M'Kean,  of  Delawarei  and 
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Ghratoplier  Oadaden  and  John  Badedge,  of  Soufli  Carolijiay 
all  saMeqaently  diBtingaished  in  the  history  c£  the  Bevola* 
tion.  A  nde  was  adopted^  giving  to  eadi  cdiony  represented, 
one  vote. 

In  the  course  of  a  three  weeks'  session^  a  DedaratiQii  of 
the  Bights  and  GrieTanoes  of  the  Odonies  waa  agreed  ta 
All  the  privileges  of  En^rlishmen  were  claimed  by  this  ded** 
tion,  as  the  birthright  of  the  calonists*-among  tiie  rest*  the 
right  of  being  tax^  only  by  their  own  consent  Since  dis- 
tance and  local  circumstances  made  a  represmtation  in  the 
British  Parliament  impossible,  these  representatives,  it  was 
maintained,  could  be  no  other  than  the  several  colonial  Legis* 
latores.  Thus  was  ffiven  a  flat  negative  to  a  scheme  lately 
broached  in  England  by  Pownall  and  others,  for  allowing  to 
the  colonies  a  representation  in  Parliament,  a  project  to  which 
both  Otis  and  Franklin  seem  at  first  to  have  leaned. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  and  memorials  to  eadi  House  <^ 
Parliament  were  also  prepared,  in  whidi  the  cause  of  ihe 
colonies  was  eloquently  pleaded.  Buggies  refused  to  siffn 
these  papers,  on  the  ground  that  they  ought  first  to  be 
apOTcved  by  the  several  Assemblies,  and  should  be  forwarded 
to  England  as  their  acts.  Ogden,  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
delegates,  withheld  his  signature  on  the  same  plea.  The 
delegates  from  New  York  did  not  sign  because  they  had  no 
special  authority  for  their  attendance ;  nor  did  those  of  Con- 
necticut or  South  Oirolina,  their  conunission  restricting 
them  to  a  report  to  their  respective  Assemblies.  The  peti* 
tion  and  memorials,  signed  by  the  other  delegates,  were 
transmitted  to  England  for  presentation. 

The  several  colonial  Assemblies,  at  their  earliest  sessionSt 

Eve  to  the  proceedings  a  cordial  approvaL  The  conduct  of 
Lggles,  in  refusing  his  signature,  was  severely  censured  by 
the  Massachusetts  representatives.  Ogden  was  burned  in 
effigy  by  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 

The  first  day  of  November,  appointed  for  the  Stamp  act  to 
go  into  operation,  came  and  went,  but  not  a  stamp  was  any* 
^  where  to  be  seen.  Two  companies  of  rioters  paraded  that 
evening  the  streets  of  New  York,  demandin|;  the  delivery  of 
the  stimips,  which  Golden,  on  the  resignation  of  the  stamp 
distributor,  and  his  refusal  to  receive  them,  had  taken  into 
the  fbrt    GoldeB  was  hung  in  dBgy.    fi^is  carriage  was 
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seized,  and  made  a  bonfire  of,  under  the  mazsles  of  the  ffiina ; 
after  which  the  mob  proceeded  to  a  house  in  the  outskirts, 
then  occupied  by  Mtyor  James,  of  the  Boyal  artillerj,  who 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  tree  comments  on  the  con« 
duct  of  the  colonists.  James'  furniture  and  property  were 
destroyed,  as  Hutchinson's  had  been.  General  Oage»  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was  at 
New  York,  but  the  regular  garrison  in  the  fort  was  very 
small  Alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  and  not  willing 
to  take  any  responsibility,  as  S^  Henry  Hoore,  the  recently 
aj^inted  governor,  was  every  day  expected.  Golden  agreed 
by  Gage's  advice,  the  captain  of  a  British  ship  of  war  in  the 
harbor  having  refused  to  receive  them,  to  give  up  the  stamps 
to  the  mayor  and  corporation.  They  were  aocovaingly  depos- 
ited in  the  City  Hall,  under  a  receipt  given  by  the  Mayor. 

These  proceedings  had  been  under  the  control  of  the  infe- 
rior class  of  people,  of  whom  Isaac  Sears,  formerly  a  ship- 
master, and  now  inspector  of  potashes,  was  a  conspicuous 
leader.  The  next  day  a  meeting  was  called  of  the  wealthier 
inhabitants,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Sears 
wa£^  a  member,  with  four  colleagues,  to  correspond  with  the 
other  colonies.  This  committee  soon  brought  forward  an 
agreement  to  import  no  more  goods  from  Great  Britain  till 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed — me  commencement  of  a  system 
of  retaliation  on  the  mother  country  repeatedly  resorted  to 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle.  This  non-importation  agree- 
ment, to  which  a  non-consumption  agreement  was  presently 
added,  beside  beiuff  extensively  signed  in  New  York,  was 
adopted  also  in  Phibdelphia  and  Boston.  At  the  same  time, 
and  as  part  of  the  same  plan,  a  combination  was  entered  into 
for  the  support  of  American  manufactures,  the  wearing  of 
American  cloths,  and  the  mcrease  of  sheep,  by  ceasing  to  eat 
lamb  or  mutton. 

Business,  suspended  for  a  while,  was  presently  resumed. 
Stamped  papers  were  required  in  judicial  proceedings,  but  by 
continuing  the  cases  before  them,  or  going  on  without  notice 
of  the  demency,  even  the  judges,  after  some  hesitation,  con- 
curred in  nullifying  the  act. 

A  change  in  the  English  ministry,  which  took  place  in 
July,  and  the  news  of  which  reached  Ajaeriea  in  Septenh^r, 
26 
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encouraged  tlie  ooloniflts  in  the  stand  they  had  taken.  This 
change  originated  in  domestic  reasons,  wholly  unconnected 
with  colonial  polity;  it  was  regarded,  however,  as  favorahle 
to  the  general  caose  of  freedom.  The  old  Whig  aristocracy, 
which  had  governed  the  kingdom  since  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  had  split  up,  of  late,  into  several  hitter 
and  hostile  factions,  chiefly  founded  on  mere  personal  consid-* 
erations.  Pitt's  repeated  attacks  on  former  ministries,  and» 
at  last,  his  forcing  himself  into  power,  had  contributed  not  a 
little  to  this  result  The  accession  of  G^rge  III,  had  given 
rise  to  a  new  party,  by  which  Pitt  himself  had  been  super- 
seded*- A  party  which  called  themselves  ''  king's  friends," 
composed  partly  of  political  adventurers  from  among  the 
Whigs,  sudb  as  Grenville,  the  late  minister,  but  partly  also 
of  the  representatives  of  the  old  Tory  families,  for  half  a 
century  previous  excluded  by  the  Whigs  from  office.  These 
"  king's  friends"  were  regarded  as  hostile  to  popular  rights, 
and  wore  looked  upon  by  the  great  body  of  the  middle  class 
with  very  jealous  eyes.  It  was  their  distinguishing  doctrine, 
that  the  authority  of  the  king  had  been  usurped  and  en- 
croached upon  by  the  House  of  Ciommons.  The  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  the  new  minister,  leader  of  one  of  the  fra^ 
ments  of  the  old  Whig  party,  was  liberally  disposed ;  but 
as  yet,  there  hardly  existed  in  England  a  popular  party,  in 
our  American  sense.  The  interests  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures were  not,  indeed,  without  their  representatives,  chosen 
from  some  of  the  larso  towns,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
boroughs  were  "  rotten " — ^the  property,  that  is,  of  one  or 
more  individuals,  who,  in  fact,  named  the  representatives ; 
while  money,  in  the  shape  of  bribes,  decided  the  choice  in 
many  of  the  rest.  The  House  of  Commons  represented  a 
narrow  aristocracy,  the  majority  of  the  members  being  sub- 
stantially nominated  by  the  great  landholders.  The  House, 
thus  chosen,  debated  with  closed  doors,  only  a  few  spectators 
being  admitted,  as  a  special  favor.  To  publish  an  account 
of  their  proceedings  was  a  hreach  of  privilege,  and  only 
brief  and  imperfect  sketehes,  even  of  the  principal  debates, 
found  their  way  into  print.     Faint  signs  were  but  just  be- 

S'uning  to  appear,  of  that  social  revolution  which  has  created 
e  modem  popular  party  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
giving  complete  publicity  to  legislative  proceedings,  and 
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organizing  public  opinion  as  a  regular  and  powerful  check 
upon  authority. 

In  the  addresa  from  the  throne,  at  the  <^ning  of  the 
session,  the  new  ministry  hrouffht  the  state  of  colonial  affairs 
before  Parliament.  They  produced  the  correspondence  of  the 
colonial  governors,  and  other  papers  relating  to  the  late  dis- 
turbance. Numerous  petitions  from  British  merchants,  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  were  also  presented  to  the  two 
Houses.    (1766.) 

Pitt,  for  some  time  past  withdrawn  by  sickness  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  was  unconnected,  at  this  moment,  with  either 
Grenville's  or  Bockingham's  party.  He  now  appeared  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  delivered  his  opinion, 
'*  that  the  kingdom  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  tne  eoU 
onies.^'  ''  The  Commons  in  America,  represented  in  their 
several  assemblies,  have  invariably  exerdsed  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money ;  they 
would  have  been  slaves  if  they  had  not ;  at  the  same  time, 
this  kingdom  has  ever  possessed  the  power  of  legislative  and 
commercial  control  The  colonies  acxnowledge  your  author- 
ity in  all  things,  with  the  sole  exception  that  you  shall  not 
take  their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent.'' 

This  decided  avowal  by  Pitt,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  the  House.  After  a  long  pause,  Grenville  rose  to  vindi- 
cate the  Stamp  Act.  The  tumults  in  America  bordered,  he 
averred,  on  open  rebellion ;  but  if  the  doctrines  now  promul- 
gated were  upheld,  they  would  soon  lose  that  name,  and  be- 
come a  revolution.  Taxation  was  a  branch  of  the  sovereign 
power,  constantly  exercised  by  Parliament,  over  the  unrepre- 
sented. Resorting,  then,  to  a  method  of  intimidation  com- 
mon with  politicians,  *^  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  colonies,'^ 
he  said,  *'  owes  its  birth  to  the  faction  in  this  House.''  This 
invidious  assault  was  met  by  Pitt  with  characteristic  intrepid- 
ity. **  A  charge  is  brought  against  gentlemen  sitting  in 
this  House,  01  giving  birth  to  sedition  in  America.  The 
freedom  with  imich  they  have  spoken  their  sentiments 
against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime. 
But  the  imputation  shall  not  discourage  me."  "  We  are  told 
America  is  obstinate — America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion. 
Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted  Three  millions  of 
people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to 
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•ubHut  to  be  slaves,  voold  liave  been  fit  instramentB  to  make 
slaves  of  all  the  rest.''  **  The  Americans  have  been  wronged  I 
They  have  been  driven  to  madness  by  injustice !  Will  you 
punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have  occasioned?  No! 
Let  this  country  be  the  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  tem- 
per; I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies^  that  <»i  their 
part,  animosity  and  resentment  will  cease/' 

The  new  ministry  were  under  no  obligaticm  to  supiKMrt  the 

Klicy  of  their  predecessors.  Anxious  to  escape  the  mfficul^ 
^  the  readiest  means,  they  brought  in  a  bill  for  repealing 
the  Stamp  Act  Franklin,  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  as  a  witness,  testified  that  the  act  could  never  be  en- 
forced. His  prompt  and  pointed  answers  gained  him  great 
.  credit  for  information,  acuteness,  and  presence  of  mind.  In 
favor  of  repeal,  Burke,  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
Bockingham,  to  whom  he  had  been  private  secretary,  and 
for  one  of  whose  rotten  boroughs  he  sat,  gave  his  eloquent 
support  In  spite  of  a  very  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  supporters  of  the  late  ministry,  tiie  bill  of  repeal  wag 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  vote  of  two  nimdred 
and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

But  the  ministers  by  no  means  went  the  length  of  Pitt 
They  placed  the  repeal  on  the  ground  of  expediency  merely, 
and  they  softened  the  opposition  by  another  bill,  previously 
passed,  which  asserted  the  power  and  right  of  rarliament 
"  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever."  Lord  Cam- 
den, formerly  Chief-justice  Pratt,  made  a  vigorous  opposition 
to  this  bill,  in  the  House  of  Lords.  ''  My  position  is  this — ^I 
repeat  it — ^I  will  maintain  it  to  the  last  hour — ^taxation  and 
representation  are  inseparable.  The  positicm  is  founded  in 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  more :  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law 
of  nature."  Lord  Mansfield,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained 
the  sovereign  power  of  Parliament  as  including  the  right  to 
tax ;  an  idea  quite  too  flattering  to  the  pride  of  authority  to 
be  easily  relinquished. 


OHAPTBB    XZXII. 

Dftwn  of  ik/b  Betohitioiutfy  P«riod— Humonms  ''TDbUoj  of  Jolm  Bnll't 
Children  ''—-Contrast  betwoen  oansei  whidk  lod  ^  the  Berolutipn  of  1688, 
in  England,  and  those  which  led  to  the  American  RoTolntion ;  from  Judge 
Drajton's  Chacye,  in  1776. 

We  now  oome  to  a  new  era  of  straggle,  in  the  history  of 
*<  Sam,"  by,  and  through  which,  his  youthful  prowess,  thus 
continually  exercised,  as  we  have  witnessed,  becomes  meet 
f<ff  successful  oolHson  with  the  uttermost  force  which  is  likely 
to  array  itself  a^inst  his  future.  He  has  one  more  covert 
foe,  with  whom  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  finally  "  at 
quits,"  and  who,  (though  not  necessarily  an  internal  one 
as  are  the  Jesuits!)  is  yet,  through  his  machinations,  as 
dangerous,  and  even  more  important 

As  usual,  with  the  most  serious  affairs  of  the  kind — ^it  is 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  his  elder  first  cousin,  John  Bull, 
assumes  a  domineering  and  pugilistic  attitude,  to  the  great 
tribulation  of  Sam — ^who,  for  uie  very  reason  that  he  was 
bom  of  nothing  but  a  doud,  was  particularly  sensitive  about 
the  matter  of  descent,  primogeniture,  reversions,  titles,  etc 
Now  all  this  may  seem  to  have  been  very  inconastent  on  his 
party  but  a  slight  sketch  of  his  family  history  about  those 
times,  will  illustrate  these  traits  of  Sam  sufficiently. 

'<TBB  HI8T011T  01*  JOHN  BUIX'S  GHILDBBN." 

We  find  the  following  in  the  **36xryland  Cfazette^'  of 
August,  1776,  into  which  it  was  copied  from  the  *'  London 
Ohranick.'* 

I,  Sir  Humphrev  Polesworth,  who  formerly  gave  the  world 
a  true  and  fiuihful  accofunt  of  John  Bull,  and  of  his  mother, 
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and  hia  sister,  and  wiyes,  and  his  seryants,  now  write  the 
history  of  his  children,  and  how  they  were  got,  and  how  they 
were  educated,  and  what  befell  them.  Courteous  reader,  if 
ihou  hast  any  curiosity  to  know  these  things,  read  the  follow- 
ing chapters,  and  learn. 

CstAFTSR  L — Of  seven  natural  children,  which  John  Bull 
had  in  his  younger  days  by  Doll  Secretary,  his  mother's 
maid ;  namely,  three  boys,  John,  junior,  or  master  Jacky, 
Torky,  and  Jerry :  four  girls,  Penelope,  Mary,  Virgy,  and 
CSaroline.  How  the  old  lady  would  suffer  no  bastards  in  her 
family ;  and  how  the  poor  infants  were  turned  adrift  on  the 
fish-ponds  as  soon  as  bom ;  how  they  landed  on  the  western 
shore,  and  were  there  nursed  by  a  wild  bear,  all  undv  the 
green  wood  trea 

Ghaptbb  il — ^How  John  disowned  them,  and  left  them  to 
get  over  the  children's  disorders  the  best  way  they  could, 
without  paying  a  farthing  for  nurses,  or  apothecary's  bills ; 
and  how,  as  soon  as  they  had  cut  their  eye-teeth,  and  were 
able  to  walk  alone,  John  claimed  them  for  his  own. 

Chafteb  m. — How  Master  Jacky  turned  fisherman  and 
ship-carpenter.  Yorky  and  Jerry  drove  a  great  trade;  Miss 
Penny  aealt  in  flour,  called  the  Maid  of  the  Mill;  and  never 
courtesied  to  anybody.  How  Mary  and  Virgy  set  up  a 
snuff-shop;  and  Caroline  turned  dry  Salter,  and  sold  indigo ; 
and  how  they  all  flourished  exceedingly,  and  laid  out  every 
penny  they  earned,  in  their  father's  warehouse. 

Chafteb  iv.^Of  two  children  more,  that  John  had  after- 
ward, in  lawful  wedlock  (viz :  a  boy  whom  he  called  Qewgy, 
after  his  great  patron,  and  a  girl,  whom  he  called  Peg,  after 
his  sister  Margaret);  how  he  crammed  them  with  sugar* 
plums,  and  how  they  remain  sickly,  rickety  brats  to  this  day. 

Chaptkb  v. — How  young  Master  Babood,  old  Louis'  only 
son,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Virgy,  and  how  he  came  behind 
with  intent  to  ravish  her ;  how  she  squealed,  and  alarmed 
her  dad. 

Chafteb  tc. — How  John  called  for  his  stick  and  his  barge, 
and  crossed  the  pond  to  save  his  daughter's  virtue;  how 
young  Louis  gave  him  a  confounded  rap  on  his  fingers  and 
drove  him  back;  then  at  his  daughter  again. 

Chafteb  yh. — ^How  her  brother  Jack  came  to  her  assist- 
anoe,  and  threw  young  Louis  on  his  back ;  how  old  Louis 
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Baboon  flew  to  help  his  son,  and  carried  Lord  Sfcmtt  along 
with  him;  how  John  Ball  returned  and  mastered  all  his 
children  at  his  back,  and  to  it  they  went. 

Chaptbr  vm. — How  they  had  a  lonff  tussle ;  how  John's 
children  saved  their  old  dad  from  a  bn^en  head,  and  helped 
to  seize  young  Louis  and  tie  him;  how  the  old  folks  a^p^ed 
to  leavcf  young  Louis  in  custody,  and  drink  friends  uiem- 
selves ;  and  how  John  made  his  children  pay  a  share  of  the 
reckoning,  without  giving  them  any  of  the  drink. 

Chapter  ix. — How  John,  in  his  cups,  bragged  of  his  exploits, 
and  said  he  had  done  all  himself,  and  his  children  nothing ; 
how  he  made  choice  of  fair  George,  the  gentle  shepherd,  for 
his  housensteward,  and  because  he  could  tell,  without  the  book, 
that  two  and  three  make  five,  and  had  the  multiplication 
table  by  heart. 

Chapter  x. — ^The  whole  stewardship  of  fair  George — ^how 
he  neglected  to  protest  Louis  Baboon's  note  of  hand  on  the 
day  of  payment,  and  released  Lord  Strutt  from  a  mortgage  on 
his  manor  of  Eastland ;  how  he  took  an  aversion  to  cider,  and 
would  allow  none  to  be  drunk  in  his  family ;  how  he  rum- 
maged every  man's  chest  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  obliged 
those  he  caught  writing,  to  stand  atop  of  the  table,  with  a 
wooden  neckdoth  under  their  chin,  while  he  counted  sixty 
times  sixty ;  and  how  this  is  called  the  gentle  shepherd's 
benefit  of  the  der^y,  unto  this  day. 

Chapter  xi. — How  feir  George  took  an  antipathy  to  John's 
children,  because  he  said  they  put  nothing  into  the  box  at 
Christmas ;  and  when  they  came  to  pay  their  shop  accounts, 
they  brought  in  their  money  at  the  back  door ;  how  he  advised 
John  to  brand  them  on  the  far  buttock,  as  they  do  stray 
cattle,  that  he  might  know  them  as  his  own. 

Chapter  xil — How  John's  children  rode  restive,  and  swore 
they  would  not  have  the  broad  B.  stamped  on  their  b— k- 
a— 4es ;  how  John,  in  heating  the  irons,  burnt  his  own  fingers, 
most  d — ^ly ;  how  all  his  neighbors  laughed,  and  fair  George 
oonld  not  find  him  a  plaster. 

Chapter  xhl — How  John,  in  a  passion,  kicked  fair  George 
down  stairs,  and  rung  up  other  servants ;  how  they  advised 
him  to  consult  his  wife ;  and  how  Mrs.  Bull  advised  him  to 
let  his  children  alone ;  that,  though  they  were  bom  in  sin,  they 
were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  needed  no  stamp  to  show 
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it ;  how  John  took  her  advice,  and  let  the  irons  cool  again ; 
and  how  some  suspected  if  John's  fingers  had  not  smarted  he 
would  not  have  complied  so  soon. 

Ghapxeii  ziv. — A  dialogue  on  education,  between  fair 
George  and  lame  Will.  How  Will  proved  it  to  he  both  cruel 
and  impolitic  to  pinch  children  till  they  cried,  and  then  pinch 
them  for  crying ;  and  how  George  answered  and  said  notiiing. 

Chapter  xv. — How  John,  by  means  of  his  new  servants, 
became  beloved  of  his  children,  and  respected  by  his  neigh- 
bors ;  how  he  obliged  Louis  Baboon  to  beat  down  the  walls  of 
Eedesdown  castle,  because  it  overlooked  his  pond,  and  har- 
bored seagulls,  to  ff obble  up  his  fish .  How  he  made  him  also 
pay  up  his  note  of  nand ;  and  how  Lord  Strutt . 

What  Lord  Strutt  did,  does  not  appear,  but  this  veradous 
narrator  of  the  olden  time,  has  furnished  us  with  a  genealo- 
gical treatise,  invaluable  in  itself,  and  highly  illustrative  of 
many  striking  peculiarities,  which  we  find  to  be  even  at  this 
day,  the  distinctive  family  traits  of  "  Sam,'^  who  has  clearly 
inherited  many  of  the  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities  com- 
plained of,  and  portrayed^  above  in  the  character  of  his  an- 
cestor, John  Bull.  Though  Sam  is  in  this  instance  the 
rather  graphic  complainant,  yet  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
that  in  many  instances  since,  his  own  conduct  would  have 
been  no  discredit  to  the  attributes  of  the  venerable  elder 
John,  himself! 

But  that  <*  Sam ''  now  began  to  have  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint, we  shall  perceive  by  the  following  ''  catalogue  of  op- 
pressions, and  contrast  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolution 
which  deposed  James  IL,  and  those  which  led  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bevoiution."     This  valuable  document  is  from 

JUDGE  Drayton's  charge, 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  ov 
THE  Peace,  Oyer-  and  Terminbr,  Assize,  and  General 
Gaol  Delivert,  held  at  Charleston^  for  the  District  of  Charles- 
ton, on  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  April,  1776,  before  the 
Hon.  William  Henry  Drayton,  Esq.,  Chief-justice,  and  his 
Associates,  justices  of  the  colony  of  SmUh  Cardlinou 

Even  the  famous  revolution  in  England,  in  the  year 
1688|  is  mndi  inferior.    However,  we  ncM  no  better  authority 
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than  that  illastrioos  precedent^  and  I  will  therefore  com- 
pare the  canseB  of,  and  the  law  upon  the  two  events. 

On  the  7th  of  Febraary,  1688,  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England,  in  oonvention,  completed  the  following  resoln* 
tions : 

<'  Besolved^  That  King  James  IL,  haying  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people ;  and,  bj  the  ad- 
vice of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the 
fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this 
kingdom;  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  vacant."  ' 

That  famous  resolution  deprived  James  of  his  crown,  and 
became  the  foundation  oa  which  the  throne  of  the  present 
king  of  Great  Britain  is  built ;  it  also  supports  the  edifice 
of  government  which  we  have  erected. 

^  In  that  resolve,  there  are  but  three  facts  stated  to  have 
been  done  by  James.  I  will  point  them  out,  and  examine 
whether  those  facts  will  apply  to  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  ^vemment,  by 
him  or  his  representative  immediately,  or  oy  coriSequence, 
afiecting  this  colony. 

Tte  first  fact  is,  the  having  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
oonstitution  of  the  kingdom,  by  weakening  the  original 
contract. 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  the  second  ttict ; 
and  in  support  of  these  two  charges,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  Commons,  assembled  at  Westminister,  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1688,  declared  James  was  guilty: 

'<  By  assuming  and  exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with, 
and  suspending  of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  Lnws,  without 
consent  of  Parliament ; 

**  By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy  prelates, 
for  humbly  netitioning  to  be  excused  from  concurring  to  the 
said  assumea  power ; 

"  By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission, 
under  the  great  seal,  for  erecting  a  court,  called  the  Court 
of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes ; 

"  By  levying  money  for,  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by 
pretense  of  prerogative,  for  other  time,  and  in  other  man- 
ner, then  the  same  was  granted  1^  Parliament ; 
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''  Bj  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  witldn  this 
kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  coofient  of  Parliament; 
and  quartering  soldiers  (xmtrarj  to  law ; 

**  By  causing  several  good  suhjects,  being  Protestants,  to 
be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  when  papists  were  both  armed 
and  employed,  contrary  to  law; 

^<By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  men^bers  to 
serve  in  Parliament ; 

"  By  prosecuting  in  the  Court  of  Sling's  Bench,  for  mat- 
ters and  causes  cognizable  only  in  Parliament;  and  by  divers 
other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses.'' 

This  declaration,  thus  contains  two  points  of  criminal- 
ity— breach  of  the  original  contract,  and  violation  of  funda- 
mental law. 

The  catal<mie  of  our  oppressions,  continental  and  local,  is 
enormous.  0{  such  oppressions,  I  will  mention  only  some 
of  the  most  weighty : 

Utider  color  of  law,  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  have  made  the  most  arbitrary  attempts  to  enslave 
America : 

By  claiming  a  right  TO  BmD  THB  COLONIES  IK  all  cass 

WHATSOBVEB ;  ^ 

By  laying  duties,  at  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  upon  all 
ihe  colonies ; 

By  suspending  the  Legislature  of  New  York ; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no  validity,  having 
annulled  the  most  material  parts  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists  of  their  property 
without  le^al  accusation  or  trial ; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the  bounty  of  Providence 
on  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order  to  coerce  them  by 
famine ; 

By  restricting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  America ; 

By  sending  to,  and  continuing  in  America,  in  time  of 
peace,  an  armed  force,  without  and  against  the  consent  of  the 
people; 

By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated  to  murder 
the  Americans; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  Bay  are 
liable  for  offences,  or  pretended  offences,  done  in  that  odony. 
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to  be  sent  to,  and  tried  for  the  same  in  Ekolakb;  or  in 
any  eabny  where  thejf  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  Jury  of  the 
vicinage. 

Bj  establishing,  in  Quebec,  the  Soman  Catholic  religion, 
and  an  arbitrary  government;  instead  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  government. 

And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that  no  faith  onght 
to  be  put  in  a  royal  proclamation ;  for  I  must  observe  to  yon 
that,  in  the  year  1763,  by  such  a  proclamation,  people  were 
invited  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  were  assured  of  a  legislative 
representation,  the  benefit  of  the  common  law  of  England, 
and  a  free  government.  It  is  a  misfortune  i^  the  public, 
that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  a  royal 
proclamation.  However,  having  given  you  one  instance  of  a 
milure  of  royal  faith  in  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
abused  continent,  let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your  attention  to 
southern  extremity,  respecting  which,  the  same  particulars, 
were,  in  the  same  manner  promised,  but  the  deceived  inhab- 
itants of  St  Auffustine  are  left  by  their  grand  jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  exercise  even  that  privilege  distinguishing  the 
miserable  distinction  that  royal  faith  is  not  kept  with  them. 
■  Let  us  contrast  the  causes  which  led  to  tlie  Sevolution 
which  deposed  James  11,  with  those  which  led  to  the  American 
Bevolution : 

In.  the  first  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  best  law 
authorities,  that  protection  and  subjection  are  reciprocal ;  and 
that  these  reciprocal  duties  form  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people.  It  therefore  follows,  that  the  original  contract 
was  broken  by  James^  conduct,  as  above  stated,  which  amount- 
ed to  a  not  affording  due  protection  to  his  people.  And  it  is 
clear  that  he  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  by  the  suspend- 
ing of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws ;  by  levying  money ; 
by  violating  ihe  freedom  of  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament ;  by  keeping  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  by  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to  law,  and  without  con- 
sent of  parliament — ^which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  hot  did 
those  things  without  consent  of  the  legislative  Auembly  chosen 
by  the  personal  elbchok  of  that  people^  over  whom  sudi 
doings  were  exercised. 
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Thede  points,  reasonings  and  condosiona,  being  settled  in, 
deduced  from,  and'iistablished  npon  parliamentary  proceedings 
and  the  best  law  Authorities,  must  ever  remain  unshaken. 
I  am  now  to  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  examining 
whether  they  will  apply  to  the  violences  which  have  lighted 
up,  and  now  feed  the  flames  of  civil  war  in  America. 

James  11.  su^nded  the  operations  of  lows — George  HE. 
caused  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  to  be,  in  effect, 
annihilated ;  he  suspended  the  operation  of  the  law  whidi 
formed  a  le^slature  in  New  York,  vesting  it  with  adequate 
powers ;  and  thereby  he  caused  the  very  ab^ity  of  making 
taws  in  that  colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  called  upon  to  pay  it — King 
George  has  levied  money  upon  America,  not  only  without, 
but  expressly  againtt  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of 
tiie  people  in  America. 

King  James  violated  the  freedom  of  election  of  membera 
to  serve  in  parliament — King  Gteorge,  by  his  representative. 
Lord  William  Campbell,  acting  for  him  and  on  his  be- 
half, brpke  through  a  fundamental  law  of  this  country,  for 
the  certain  holding  of  general  assemblies ;  and,  thereby,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  not  only  violated,  but  annihilated  the  very 
ability  of  holding  a  ^neral  assembly. 

King  James,  in  time  of  peace,  kept  a  standing  army  in 
England,  without  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  among  whom  that  army  was  kept— Kinff  George 
nath,  in  time  of  peace,  invaded  this  continent  wiui  a  large 
standing  army,  without  the  consent,  and  he  hath  kept  it 
within  this  continent  expressly  against  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  among  whom  that  army  is  posted. 

All  which  doings  by  King  Ge<H*ge  IIL,  respecting 
America,  are  as  much  contrary  to  our  interests  and  welfare, 
as  much  against  law,  and  tend  as  much,  at  least,  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  liberties  of  this  colony,  and  of  America, 
as  the  similar  prooeedinss,  by  James  IL,  operated  respect* 
ing  the  people  of  England.  For  the  same  principle  of 
law,  touching  the  premises,  equally  applies  to  the  people 
of  England  in  the  one  case,  and  to  the  people  of  America 
in  the  other.    And  this  is  the  great  principle.    Certain  acta 
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done,  orer,  and  affecting  a  people,  against  and  wiihout  thkb 
CONSENT,  escprened  hy  ihemehe9,  or  by  sepresentativss  of 
their  OWN  election.  Upon  this  only  principle  was  grounded 
the  complaints  of  the  people  of  England — ^qpon  the  $ame  is 
groondea  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  America.  And 
hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  if  James  IL  yi<dated  the  fanda- 
mental  laws  of  England,  George  UL  hath  also  violated  the 
fundamental  laws  of  America. 

Again  :-^Eing  James  broke  the  original  contract  by  not 
affoiuing  due  protection  to  his  subjects,  although  he  was  not 
charged  with  having  seized  their  towns,  or  with  having  held 
them  against  the  people-— or,  with  having  laid  them  in  ruins, 
by  his  arms— or,  with  having  seized  their  vessels— or,  with 
having  pursued  the  people  with  fire  and  sword — or,  with 
having  declared  them  rebels  for  resisting  his  arms,  levelled 
to  destroy  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties.  But  George 
in.  hath  done  all  these  things  against  America;  and,  it  is, 
therefore,  undeniable  that  he  hath  not  afforded  due  pro* 
tection  to  the  people.  Wherefore,  if  James  II.  broke  the 
mginal  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that  Qeorge  IIL  has  also 
broken  the  original  ocmtract  between  king  and  people ;  and 
that  he  made  use  of  the  most  violent  measures  oy  which  it 
could  be  done— violences  of  which  James  tpoa  aun/TLSBS--*- 
measures  carrying  conflagrations,  massacre  and  open  war 
amidst  a  people  whose  subjection  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
the  law  holds  to  be  due  only  as  a  return  for  protection.  And 
so  tenacious  and  dear  is  the  law  upon  this  very  principle,  that 
it  is  laid  down,  subjection  is  not  due  even  to  a  king,  de  jurCf 
or  of  right,  unless  he  be  also  king  de  facto,  or  in  possession 
of  the  executive  powers  dispensing  protection. 

Again,  the  thira  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that  he 
withdrew  himself  out  of  the  king(S)m — and  we  know  that 
the  peq^le  of  this  country  have  declared,  tliat  Lord  William 
Campbell,  the  king  of  Great  Britain's  representative,  *'  hav- 
ing used  his  utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
.  property  of  the  good  people  here,  whom  by  the  duty  of 
his  station  he  was  bound  to  protect,  withdrew  himself  out 
of  the  colony.'^  Hence  it  will  appear,  that  George  III. 
hath  withdrawn  himself  out  of  this  colony,  provided  it  be 
established  that  exactly  the  same  natural  consequence  resulted 
from  the  withdrawal  in  each  case  respectively*— King  James 
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penonallj  oat  of  England,  and  Sing  George  oat  of  Carolina, 
by  the  agency  of  lus  sabstitate  and  reprefientative,  Lord 
William  Campbell. 

By  King  James'  withdrawing,  the  execative  magistrate 
was  gone ;  thereby,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  execative  magis- 
trate was  dead,  and  of  conseqaence,  royal  government  acta* 
ally  ceased  in  England : — so  by  King  George's  representative 
withdrawing,  the  execative  magistrate  was  gone ;  the  death, 
in  law,  bec^e  apparent,  and  of  conseqaence  royal  govern* 
ment  actually  ceased  in  this  colony.  Lord  William  withdrew 
as  the  king's  representative,  carrying  off  the  great  seal  and 
royal  instractions  to  governors ;  ana  acting  for,  and  on  tho 
part  of  his  principal,  by  every  construction  of  law,  that  con- 
duct became  the  conduct  of  his  principal ;  and  thus,  James 
IL  withdrew  out  of  England,  and  George  IIL  withdrew 
out  of  South  Carolina ;  and  by  such  a  c<Hiduct,  respectively, 
the  people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the  same  degree 
injured. 

The  three  facts  against  King  James  bdng  thus  stated,  and 
compared  with  similar  proceedings  by  Sing  George,  we  are 
now  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  injuries  done  by  the  first, 
and  the  law  upon  that  point — ^which  being  ascertained,  must 
naturally  constitute  the  judgement  in  law,  upon  the  result 
of  the  similar  injuries  done  by  the  last;  and  I  am  happy 
that  I  can  give  you  the  best  authority  upon  this  important 
point 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  constitutional  law, 
the  learned  Jud^  Blackstone  declares,  that  the  result  of  the 
facts  '*  amounted  to  an  abdication  of  the  government,  which 
abdication  did  not  affect  only  the  person  of  the  king  himself, 
but  also,  aU  his  heirs;  and  rendered  the  throne  absolutely 
and  completely  vacant."  Thus  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
ffovemment-^as  not  abdicated,  and  the  throne  vacated  by 
uie  resolution  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  but  that  the  resolu* 
tion  was  only  declaratory  of  the  law  of  Nature  and  reason, 
upon  the  result  of  the  injuries  proceeding  from  the  three 
combined  facts  of  mal-administration.  And  thus,  as  I  have 
on  the  foot  of  the  best  authorities  made  it  evident,  tiiat  George 
nL,  king  of  Great  Britain,  has  endeavored  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  by  breaking  the  original  contract 
batween  king  and  country ;  by  the  advice  of  wi^ed  persons, 
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has  Tinted  the  fundamental  laws,  and  has  withdrawn  him* 
self,  by  withdrawing  the  constitational  benefits  of  the  kingly 
office,  and  his  protection  out  of  this  country ;  from  sudb  a 
result  of  injuries,  from  such  a  conjunction  of  circumstances, 
the  law  of  the  land  authorizes  me  to  declare,  and  it  is  my 
duty  boldly  to  declare  the  law,  that  Greorge  III.,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  vacant — that  is,  he  hoi  no  cmtharify  over  tia, 
and  we  owenoobedienee  to  him.  The  British  ministers  already 
have  presented  a  charge  of  mine  to  the  notice  of  the  Lords 
and  cWmons,  in  Paruament ;  and  I  am  nothing  loth  that 
they  take  equal  resentment  against  this  charge.  For,  sup- 
ported by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution,  and 
engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  I  fear  no  consequences 
from  their  machinations. 

Thus  having  stated  the  principal  causes  of  our  last  revo- 
lution, it  is  dear  as  the  sun  in  meridian,  that  (George  IIL 
injured  the  Americans,  at  least  as*  grievously  as  James  IL 
injured  the  people  of  England;  but  that  James  did  not 
oppress  these  in  so  crimindl  a  manner  as  George  has  oppressed 
the  Americans. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIII. 

Vownsbeiid's  loheine  of  Colonial  Tteation— Bepeal  of  the  aar  taxes,  exoopt 
th*t  on  Te»— Local  Aflhin— Trado  of  the  Colonief— Attempt  to  ooUeet 
the  Tax  on  Tea— Reminisoeneei  of  the  Position  of  the  Tea  Ships  at 
Boston— Deatruction  of  the  Tea  in  Boston  Harbor. 

In  apite  of  the  Parliamentary  daim,  of  power  to  land  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
produced  throughout  America  a  great  burst  of  loyalty  and 
gratitude.  Virginia  voted  a  statue  to  the  king.  New  York 
voted  statues  to  the  king  and  to  Pitt,  both  of  which  were 
presently  erected.  Maryland  voted  a  statue  to  Pitt,  and  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Camden.  Faneuil  Hall  was  adorned  with 
full-length  pictures  of  Barre  and  Conway.  Pitt  became  more 
than  ever  a  popular  idol.  Sesolutions  of  thanks  to  him  and 
others  were  agreed  to  by  most  of  the  colonial  Assemblies. 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  demanded 
indemnity  from  the  colonies  for  such  crown  officers  as  had 
suffered  losses  in  the  late  Stamp  Act  riots.  New  Tork 
promptly  complied.  After  much  urging  by  the  governor, 
Massachusetts  passed  a  similar  act ;  but  a  free  pardon  to  the 
rioters,  inserted  in  it,  betrayed  the  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  gave  ffreat  offense  in  England. 

As  the  first  burst  of  exultation  died  away,  new  discontents 
beffan  to  spring  up.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  the 
"  Sugar  Act''  remained  in  force ,  and,  though  modified  by  a 
still  further  reduction  of  the  duties  on  molasses,  to  one  penny 
per  ffallon,  it  continued  to  give  great  dissatisfaction,  especially 
m  the  northern  colonies.    Another  modification  of  that  act 

Erohibited  all  direct  trade  with  France.   But  iron  and  lumber, 
itely  placed  in  the  list  of ''  enumerated  articles,"  were  allowed 
to  be  exported  to  European  ports  south  of  Cape  Finiaterre. 
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The  opponents  of  the  Stamp  Act,  or  some  of  them^ 
especially  JPitt,  had  taken  a  distinction  between  a  direct  tax 
leyied  on  the  colonies,  and  commercial  imposts  which  might 
he  supposed  to  fall  nnder  the  admitted  parliamentary  right 
of  regulating  trade.  Of  this  distinction  Townshend  took 
advantage  in  framing  his  new  project — ^but  in  one  respect  his 
bill  yiolated  the  established  policy  of  the  mother  country. 
The  royal  negative  had  been  repeatedly  placed  on  colonial 
acts  levying  imposts  on  British  goods.  But  this  bill,  alonff 
with  tea,  indud^  paints,  paper,  glass,  and  lead — articles  of 
British  produce — as  olgects  of  custom-house  taxation  in  the 
colonies.  The  exportation  of  tea  to  America  was  encouraged 
by  another  act,  allowing  for  five  years  a  drawback  of  the 
whole  duty  payable  on  die  importation. 

The  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  Stamp  Act,  not  any 
sense  of  right  or  justice,  had  produced  its  repeaL  This  new 
act  of  Townshend's,  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  subse- 
quent troubles,  was  supposed  to  be  of  easier  execution,  and 
passed  with  very  little  opposition.  By  another  act,  reorgan- 
izing the  colonial  custom-house  system,  a  Board  of  Bevenue 
Commissioners  for  America  was  established,  to  have  its  seat 
at  Boston.    (June,  1767.) 

The  Massachusetts  House  of  Bepresentatives  consisted  at 
this  time  of  upward  of  a  hundred  members,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  Assembly  in  America.  Its  debates  had  begun  to 
attract  attention,  and  a  gallery  had  lately  been  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  spectators.  The  council,  purged  by 
dropping  Hutchinson  and  several  other  officials,  was  now 
chieny  influenced  by  James  Bowdoin.  His  grandfather,  a 
French  Huguenot,  had  m^rated  to  New  England  shortly 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Juliet  of  Nantes.  His  father,  from 
very  small  beginnings,  had  acquired  the  largest  fortune  in 
Boston,  all  of  which,  being  an  only  child,  Bowdoin  had  inher« 
ited  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  In  the  prime  of  life,  of  ele* 
vated  character  and  a  studious  turn  of  mind,  for  several  years 
past  a  member  of  the  council,  he  acted  in  dose  concert  with 
Adams,  to  whose  impetuous  ardor  and  restless  activity  his 
loss  excitable  but  not  less  firm  temper  served  as  a  useful 
coanterpoise.    (1768.) 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  had  been  greatly  irritated  by 
Mw  strictness  in  the  cdilection  of  duties,  and  bj  suits  evea 
26 
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fbr  ptst  brenohes  of  the  revenue  laws.  Shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Greneral  Court,  the  seizure  ol  ihe  sloop 
Liberty,  belonging  to  Hancock,  on  the  charge  of  harintf 
smuggled  on  shore  a  cargo  of  wine  from  Madeira,  occaaionea 
a  ffreat  riot  The  newly-appointed  revenue  oommissionerB 
fled  for  their  lives,  first  on  board  a  ship-of-war  in  the  harbor, 
and  then  to  the  barracks  on  Castle  Island,  where  a  company 
of  British  artillery  was  stationed.  A  town  meeting,  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  ship-of- 
war  from  the  harbor.  The  council  passed  resolutions  strongly 
condemning  the  rioters,  but  would  not  advise  that  the  com« 
missioners  might  safely  return  to  the  town,  nor  could  the 

?[>vemor  induce  them  to  take  any  decided  step  of  any  sort, 
he  House  took  no  notice  at  all  of  the  matter.  An  attempt 
to  prosecute  those  engaged  in  the  riot  failed  for  want  of  wit- 
nesses, and  even  the  proceedings  against  the  vessel  had  to 
be  given  up  for  the  same  cause. 

&fore  news  had  reached  England,  of  the  late  riot  in  Boston, 
two  regiments  from  Halifax  had  been  ordered  thither.  When 
news  o!  that  riot  arrived,  two  additional  regiments  were 
Mdered  from  Ireland.  The  arrival  (f^Mn  (SScer,  sent  by 
Gage  from  New  York,  to  provide  quarters  for  these  troops, 
occasioned  a  town  meeting  in  Boston,  by  whidi  the  governor 
was  requested  to  summon  a  new  General  Court,  which  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  do.  The  meeting  then  recommended 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province, 
to  assemble  at  Boston  in  ten  days;  **m  consequence  of  pre* 
vailing  apprehensions  of  a  war  with  France  ''-—such  was  the 
pretense — ^they  advised  all  persons  not  already  provided  with 
fire-arms  to  procure  them  at  once ;  they  also  appointed  a  day 
of  fasting  a^  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  all  the  Congrega- 
tional societies.  Delegates  from  more  than  a  hundred  towns 
met  aooordinffly  at  the  day  appointed,  chose  Gushing,  speaker 
of  the  late  B^use,  as  their  chairman,  and  petiti<med  Bernard 
to  summon  a  General  Court.  The  governor  not  only  refused 
to  receive  their  petition,  but  denounced  the  meeting  as  trea- 
sonable. In  view  of  this  charge,  the  proceedings  were  exceed- 
ingly cautious  and  noioderate.  All  pretensions  to  political 
authority  were  expressly  disclaimed.  In  the  course  of  a  four 
days'  session,  a  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
latter  to  the  agent,  J>a  Beidt^  of  whkli  the  (&Mi  budsa  wm 
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to  defend  the  province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellions 
spirit.  Snch  was  the  first  of  those  popular  conventions,  des- 
tined within  a  few  years  to  assume  the  whde  political  anthor- 
ity  of  the  colonies. 

The  day  after  the  adjoamment,  the  tro(^8  from  Halifax 
arrived.  There  was  room  in  the  barracks  at  the  castle,  bat 
Gage,  alarmed  at  the  accounts  from  Massachusetts,  had  sent 
orders  from  New  York  to  have  the  two  regiments  quartered 
in  the  town.  The  council  were  called  upon  to  find  quarters, 
but  by  the  very  terms  of  the  Quartering  Act,  as  they  alleged, 
till  the  barracks  were  full  there  was  no  necessity  to  provide 
quarters  elsewhere.  Bernard  insisted  that  the  barracks  had 
been  reserved  for  the  two  regiments  expected  from  Ireland^ 
and  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  already  full.  The 
council  replied,  that,  even  allowing  that  to  be  the  case,  by 
the  terms  of  the  act,  the  provision  of  quarters  belonged  not 
to  them,  but  to  the  local  magistrates.  There  was  a  large 
building  in  Boston  belonging  to  the  province,  known  as  the 
**  Maniuactoty  House,"  and  occupied  by  a  number  of  poor 
families.  Bernard  pressed  the  council  to  advise  that  this 
building  be  cleared,  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops ;  but  they  utterly  refused.  The  governor  then  under- 
took to  do  it  on  his  own  authority.  The  troops  had  already 
landed,  under  cover  of  the  ships  of  war,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand  men.  Some  of  them  appeared,  to  demand  an 
entrance  into  the  Manufactory  House ;  but  the  tenants  were 
encouraged  to  keep  possession ;  nor  did  the  governor  venture 
to  use  force.  One  ol  the  regiments  encamped  on  the  Com- 
mon ;  for  a  part  of  the  other  regiment,  which  had  no  tents, 
the  temporary  use  of  Faneuil  Hall  was  reluctantly  yielded; 
to  the  rest  of  it,  the  Town  House,  used  also  as  a  State  House, 
all  except  the  council  chamber,  was  thrown  open  by  the 
governors  order.  It  was  Sunday.  The  Town  House  was 
curectly  opposite  the  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church.  Can- 
non were  planted  in  front  of  it ;  sentinels  were  stationed  in 
the  streets ;  the  inhabitant«  were  challenged  as  they  passed. 
The  devout  were  greatly  aggravated  and  annoyed  by  tiK3 
beating  of  drums,  and  the  marching  of  the  troops. 

Presently  Gage  came  to  Boston  to  urge  the  provision  of 
quarters.  The  council  directed  his  attention  to  the  terms 
of  the  act,  and  referred  him  to  the  selaotmen.    Aa  the  act 
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•poke  only  of  juatioes  of  the  peace,  the  selectmen  dedined  to 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter.  Bernard  then  constituted  what 
he  called  a  JSoard  of  Justices,  and  required  them  to  find 
quarters ;  but  they  did  not  choose  to  exercise  a  doubtful  and 
unpopular  authority.  Gage  was  fiufdly  obliged  to  quarter 
the  troops  in  houses  which  he  hired  tor  that  purpose,  and  to 
procure  out  of  his  own  military  chest  the  firing,  bedding,  and 
other  articles  mentioned  in  the  Quartering  Act,  the  council 
having  declined  to  order  any  expenditure  for  those  purposes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  appropriation  of  money  Wonged 
exclusively  to  the  General  Court. 

The  seventeen  months  during  which  the  British  troops 
had  been  stationed  in  Boston,  even  the  agreement  of  the 
commanding  officer  to  use  only  a  single  <&um  and  fife  on 
Sundays,  had  by  no  means  reconciled  the  townspeoide  to 
their  presence.  A  weekly  paper,  the  ''Journal  of  the 
Times,''  was  filled  with  all  sorts  of  stories,  some  true,  but 
the  greater  part  false  or  exaggerated,  on  purpose  to  keep 
up  prejudice  against  the  soldiers.  A  mob  of  men  and  boys, 
encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants, 
made  it  a  constant  practice  to  insult  and  provoke  them.  The 
result  to  be  expected  soon  followed.  After  numerous  fights 
with  straggling  soldiers,  a  serious  collision  at  length  took 

Slaoe.  A  picket  guard  of  eight  men,  provoked  beyond  en- 
urance  by  words  and  blows,  nred  into  a  crowd,  killed  three 
persons,  and  dangerously  wounded  five  others.  The  bells 
were  rung ;  a  cry  spread  through  the  town — "  the  soldiers 
are  rising.''  It  was  late  at  ni^ht ;  but  the  population  poured 
into  the  streets;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  a  general 
combat  was  prevented.  The  next  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  with  an  excited  and  indignant  assem- 
bly. At  a  town  meeting,  legally  warned,  held  th^t  afternoon 
in  the  old  South  Meeting-house,  the  largest  building  in  the 
town,  it  was  voted  ''  that  nothing  could  te  expected  to  restore 
peace,  and  prevent  blood  and  carnage,  but  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  troops."  A  committee  was  appointed,  with 
Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  to  carry  this  vote  to  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  and  counciL  Adiuns  entered  the  council 
chamber  at  the  head  of  his  committee,  and  delivered  his 
message.  Colonel  Dalrymple,  the  commander  of  the  troo{)Sy 
was  present,  as  was  the  commander  of  the  diips  of  war  in 
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the  harbor.  HutchinBon  disclaimed  anj  aathority  orer  the 
soldiers.  Adams  answered  by  a  reference  to  that  clft"ffl  '«- 
the  charter  which  declared  tlie  governQTr-^,  ill  AU  absence, 
the  lieutenant  governor,  a»nmander-in-chief  of  all  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  in  the  province.  After  a  consultation 
with  Dalrymple,  Hutchinson  replied  that  the  colonel  was 
willing  to  remove  one  of  the  regmients  to  the  castle,  if  that 
would  satisfy  the  people.  "Sir,"  said  Adams,  **if  the  lieu- 
tenant governor,  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  together, 
have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority 
to  remove  two ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  departure  of  both 
regiments  will  satisfy  the  public  mind,  or  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  province."  The  town  meeting,  after  the  return  of 
their  committee,  voted  the  lieutenant  govemor^s  offer  unsat- 
isfactory. Hutchinson  and  Dalrymple  seem  to  have  been 
mutually  anxious  to  shift  upon  each  other  the  responsibility 
of  yieldmg  to  the  popular  demand.  Finally,  upon  the  unan- 
imous  advice  of  the  council,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  troope 
should  be  removed,  the  colonel  pledging  his  honor  that  mean 
while  no£  a  single  soldier  should  be  seen  in  the  streets  after 
dark.  The  funeral  of  the  slain,  attended  by  a  vast  concourse 
of  people,  was  colebrated  with  all  pcesible  pomp.'  The  story 
of  the  ''Boston  Massacre,"  for  so  it  was  called,  eza^fferated 
into  a  ferocious  and  unprovoked  assault  by  brutal  sohuers  on 
a  defenseless  people,  produced  every  where  intense  excite- 
ment. The  officer  and  soldiers  of  the  picket  guard  were 
indicted  and  tried  for  murder.  They  were  defended,  how- 
ever, by  John  Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  young  lawyers, 
among  the  most  zealous  of  the  popular  leaders ;  and  so  dear 
a  oase  was  made  out  in  their  behalf,  that  they  were  all  ac- 
quitted except  two,  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter, 
and  slightly  punished. 

The  British  cabinet,  after  great  struggles,  had  been  quite 
sifted  of  its  Whig  members.  The  ''  king's  friends  "  section 
of  it  had  expelled  all  their  opponents,  and  Francis  North, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  by  courtesy  Lord  North, 
as  -the  leader  of  that  section,  had  risen  to  the  head  of  the 
ministry.  As  it  happened,  on  the  very  day  of  the  Boston 
massacre  Lord  North  brought  forward  the  promised  motion 
to  repeal  the  whole  of  Townshend's  act  except  the  duty  on 
tea.    That  act,  he  observed,  liad  been  the  occasion  of  most 
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dangerous,  yiolent,  and  illegal  combinationB  in  Ameriea 
against  the  importaticm  and  nse  of  British  manafactnTes. 
The  British  merchants  had  petitioned  against  it.  As  to  arti- 
cles of  British  produce,  ever  to  have  taxed  them  was  indeed 
an  absurd  violation  of  established  policy.  The  tax  on  tea 
stood  on  a  different  ground.  When  that  tax  was  imposed,  a 
drawback  had  been  allowed  on  the  exportation  oi  tea  to 
America ;  and  as  the  colonists  were  thus  relieved  of  a  duty 
amounting,  on  an  average,  to  a  shilling  a  pound,  they  had 
no  right  to  complain  of  a  tax  of  threepence,  since  they 
gain^,  in  fact,  ninepence  the  pound  by  the  diange.  He 
could  have  wished  to  repeal  the  whole  act,  could  that  have 
been  done  without  giving  up  the  right  of  taxing  the  colo- 
nies— a  right  he  would  contend  for  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life.  The  proposed  repeal,  without  any  relaxation  of  author- 
ity, was  intended  as  a  persuasive  to  bring  the  colonists  back 
to  their  duty.  The  existing  combinaticms  in  the  colonies, 
against  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  he  thought,  would 
soon  come  to  an  end. 

Fbwnall  moved  to  include  tea  in  the  repeal,  supporting 
this  amendment  rather  on  grounds  of  expediency  and  com* 
merdal  policy  than  as  a  matter  of  colonial  risfat.  He  was 
seconded  by  Conway  and  Barre.  Grenville  declared  that 
when  he  laid  the  stamp  tax,  he  had  the  best  information 
that  it  would  be  submitted  to.  In  laying  that  tax  he  had 
acted  systematically,  to  make  every  portion  of  the  king's 
dominions  bear  a  part  of  the  pubUc  burdens.  When  that 
act  raised  troubles  in  America,  the  ministers  who  succeeded 
him  acted  systematically  too.  Theirs,  perhaps,  was  the  next 
best  system  to  his  own.  They  took  the  Americans  by  the 
hand,  and  restored  things  to  the  state  they  were  in  hefote 
the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  this  statement,  however, 
Grenville  overlooked  the  Sugar  Act,  which  tiie  Rockingham 
ministry  had  left  in  full  force ;  but  that  he  probably  regarded 
as  a  mere  modification  of  the  old  Mdiasses  Act,  though  essen* 
tiaU^  different  from  it  in  principle,  involving  the  claim  of 
parliamentary  taxation  hardly  less  than  the  Stamp  Act  itself. 
**  Since  that  time,''  said  Grenville,  **  no  minister  had  acted 
with  common  sense.  The  next  ministry  laid  a  tax  diametric 
cally  repugnant  to  commercial  prilidples,  bringing  in  no 
money,  ana  knowing  North  America  into  ten  timet  greater 


flame  than  before.'^  He  ^ras  in  favor  of  easing  tlie  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  the  ministers  had  no  plan.  The  partial  repeal 
which  ihey  proposed  would  do  no  good;  and  the  proposed 
amendment  was  so  very  little  better,  that  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  foroe  it  upon  a  reluctant  ministry.  He, 
therefore,  should  not  vote  upon  the  question.  The  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  two  hundred  and.  four  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-two ;  and,  on  a  subsequent  day.  Lord  North's  bill 
of  rep^  became  law.  The  obnoxious  Quartering  Act,  lim- 
ited Dy  itfl  terms  to  three  years,  was  suffered  silenUy  to 
expire.  But  the  Sugar  Act,  and  especially  the  tax  on  tea, 
as  they  involved  the  whole  principle  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion, were  quite  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  diaccmtent  of  the 
colonies. 

Lord  North's  ai^t,  in  one  respect,  accomplished  its  object^ 
in  furnishing  an  excuse  for  abandoniuff  the  non-impmrtation 
and  non*o(msumption  agreements,  which  soon  became  limit.ed 
to  the  article  of  tea.  Those  agreements,  though  only  par- 
tially observed,  and  that  not  without  great  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings,  were  not,  however,  without  permanent  cosk- 
sequences.  The  disoontinuanoe  of  that  pomp  of  mourning 
and  funeral  expenses,  for  excess  in  which  the  colonists  had 
been  hitherto  distinguished,  takes  its  date  from  this  occasion. 
The  infant  manufactures  of  America  received,  too,  from  these 
agreements,  a  strong  impulse.  Home-made  became  all  the 
fashi<xi.  llie  graduating  dass  at  Cambridge  took  their 
degrees  this  year  in  homespun  suits. 

The  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  is  stated 
for  the  year  1770,  as  follows,  and  the  average  of  the  last 
ten  years,  allowing  for  a  moderate  increase,  kad  not  been 
materially  different: 

Jbgmriffo  OruiJBHtaak 

KewBnglsnd £148.011  $657,168 

NewTork. 6^,882  810,276 

PenngylTanift 28,100  124,803 

Virginia  mad  BCarjland 486,0M  1,931,801 

CwoUnas 278,097  1,284,760 

CkorgML 66,582  234,362 

£1,014,726         $4,498,160 
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hnporU  finm  QmU  BrUam. 

XewEngUnd. £894.451  $1,751,3^2 

New  York 476,991  2,118,40(> 

PennsylranuL ^..  184.881  609,093 

Virginia  and  Maryland. 717.782  8.186,952 

CaroUnas. 146,272  649,446 

Georgia 66,193  249,496 

£1,926,670        $8,649,749 

The  BurpluB  of  imports  was  paid  for  by  the  profits  of  the 
trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  taxation  dispute,  after  a  ten  years'  growth,  was  now 
fast  coming  to  a  head.  The  ministers  saw  with  no  little 
vexation,  that  the  tax  on  tea,  retained  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  of  vindicating  the  authority  of  Parliament,  was  sub- 
stantially nullified,  partly  by  smuggling,  and  partly  by  the 
non-importation  and  non-oonsumption  agreements,  observed 
as  yet  with  considerable  fidelity,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
southern  colonies.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  the  more 
politic  course,  to  have  given  time  for  these  combinations  to 
die  away,  leaving  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  use  of 
,duty-paid  tea  to  the  vigUance  of  the  customhouse  officers,  to 
appetite,  and  commercial  cupidity  and  rivalry.  Instead  id 
adopting  that  temporizing  policy,  the  impatient  ministers 
resolved  to  force  at  once  upon  the  reluctant  colonies  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  the  obnoxious  article ;  well  satisfied  that,  if 
landed  and  offered  for  sale,  it  would  easily  find  its  way  into 
consumption.     (1773.) 

By  an  act  of  the  preceding  session,  the  allowance  of  draw* 
back  on  teas  exported,  had  been  reduced  to  three-fifths  of 
the  duty.  So  far  as  Ainerica  was  concerned,  a  drawback  of 
the  whole  duty  was  now  revived.  The  existing  restndnts 
upon  the  East  India  Company,  to  export  teas  on  their  own 
account,  were  also  repealed,  and  arrangements  were  present- 
ly entered  into  with  that  Companj,  for  the  consignment  of 
several  cargoes  of  teas  to  the  principal  American  ports. 

No  sooner  did  this  project  become  known  in  America,  than 
steps  were  taken  to  counterwork  it  A  public  meeting  of 
the  people  of  Philadelphia  protested,  in  eight  resolutions, 
against   taxation  by  rarliament ;    and  denounoed  as  an 
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enemy  to  his  ooantry/'  **  whosoeTer  shall  aid  or  abet  in  onload-, 
ing,  receiving,  or  vending  the  tea.''    In  aooordanoe  with  one 
gI  the  resolutions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  oa 
the  reputed  consignees  in  that  city,  '*  to  request  them,  from 

Erd  to  their  6wn  characters,  and  the  puUic  peace  an4 
rder  of  the  city  and  province,  immediately  to  resi|^ 
kpppointment<s.''  The  Messrs.  Wharton  gave  a  satis- 
factory  answer,  which  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause. 
Groans  and  hisses  ^eeted  the  refusal  of  another  firm  to 
commit  themselves  till  the  tea  arrived. 

The  names  of  three  well-known  firms  in  Boston,  presently 
began  to  be  noised  about  as  the  intended  consignees  of  the 
East  India  Company's  tea.  An  anonymous  notice  was  sent 
to  these  reputed  consignees  to  be  present  at  noon  on  a  cep* 
tain  day,  under  Liberty  Tree,  to  resign  their  appointments, 
for  whidi  day  and  hour  an  anonymous  hand-bill  called  a  pub* 
lie  meeting  to  hear  their  resignations.  Several  hundred 
persons  assembled  accordingly ;  the  consignees  not  appearing, 
a  committee  was  sent  to  wait  upon  them ;  but  this  oommitt^ 
they  treated  with  contempt 

Two  days  after,  by  a  call  of  the  selectmen,  a  legal  town 
meeting  was  hdd,  at  which  Hancock  presided.  After  a  pre- 
amble of  their  own,  this  meeting  adopted  the  eight  Phila* 
delphia  resolutions,  with  a  supplement,  acknowledging  some 
remissness  hitherto,  in  the  matter  of  the  agreement  not  to 
import  or  consume  tea,  but  insisting  for  the  future  upon 
strict  observance.  A  committee,  appointed  in  the  terms  of 
one  of  the  resoluti<»is,  waited  upon  the  consignees  to  request 
them  to  resiffn.  After  some  little  delay  and  evasion,  they 
replied  that,  being  as  yet  without  any  definite  advices  from 
England,  they  could  give  no  decisive  answer— a  reply,  voted 
by  the  meeting,  '*  unsatisfactory  "  and  ''  diunngly  affrontive.'' 
News  presently  arriving  tluit  the  tea  ships  had  sailed, 
and  might  be  daily  expected,  another  town  meeting  was 
summo^d  for  the  next  day,  to  consult  ''what  further  appli- 
caticm  shall  be  made  to  the  consignees,  or  otherwise  to  act 
as  the  town  shall  think  fit  at  the  present  dangerous  crisis." 
In  the  evening,  the  house  of  Clarke,  one  of  the  0(»isigiiee8» 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  making  many  offensive  noises» 
and  a  pistol  having  been  fired  at  them,  they  retorted  Iqf 
amashi]^  in  the  wiiSowa. 
27 
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The  town  meeting,  the  next  day,  sent  a  committee  to  the 
the  consignees,  to  inquire  definitely,  whether  or  not  ihej  in- 
tended to  resign.  Upon  receipt  of  an  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive, the  meeting  dissolved  without  a  word.  This  evidence 
of  a  determiftation  to  act  instead  of  resolving,  struck  terror 
into  the  consignees.  They  presented  a  petition  the  next  day, 
to  the  governor  and  council,  asking  to  resign  themselves 
and  the  property  committed  to  their  care,  into  the  hands 
**  of  his  excellency  and  their  honors,''  and  praying  them  to 
take  measures  for  landing  and  securing  the  teas.  The 
council,  led  hy  Bowdoin,  were  very  little  inclined  to  interfere. 
They  deprecated  the  late  riot  at  Clarke's  house,  at  least  in 
words,  and  advised  that  the  rioters  be  prosecuted ;  hut  they 
asked  further  time  to  consider  the  petition.  Several  adjourn- 
ments acoordinffly  took  place,  and  before  any  decision  was 
reached,  one  of  the  tea  ships  arrived.  The  council  having 
met  next  day,  presented  a  paper  to  the  governor,  declining 
to  become  parties  to  an  unconstitutionsd  attempt  to  levy 
taxes,  against  which  the  General  Court  had  so  repeatedly 
protested,  or  to  make  themselves  chargeable  for  the  tea,  by 
interfering  to  receive  it.  Meetings  in  all  the  neighboring 
towns  had  resolved  to  sustain  Boston ;  and  while  the  oounm 
was  thus  declining  to  intermeddle  with  the  matter,  a  mass 
meeting,  or  "  body,"  as  they  called  themselves,  of  the  people 
of  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns,  assembled  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  tea  ship,  ordered  her  to  be 
moored  at  a  certain  wharf,  and  wpointed  a  watch  of  twenty- 
five  volunteers  to  watch  her.  it  was  resolved  to  send  her 
back  with  her  cargo,  and  the  master  and  the  owner  were 
charged  not  to  attempt,  at  their  peril,  to  unlade  her.  The 
consignees,  among  whom  were  two  of  the  governor's  sons, 
frightened  at  these  demonstrations,  took  refuge  at  the  castle, 
where  was  a  regiment  of  British  regulars.  The  **  body " 
having  met  again  the  next  day,  the  governor  sent  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  with  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  meeting  ille- 
gal, and  ordering  the  people  to  disperse.  They  heard  the 
message,  hissed  it,  and  voted  unanimously  not  to  regard  it. 
The  governor  was  powerless.  He  had  ordered  the  Cadeta, 
his  guard  of  honor,  to  be  in  readiness ;  but  what  could  he 
expect  of  a  company  commanded  by  Hancock  ?  The  troops 
at  the  castloi  and  the  ships  of  war  in  the  harbor,  had  no 
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irarrant  to  interfere  in  a  pnrelj  manicipal  matter ;  nor  was 
there  any  ground  for  the  governor  to  call  npon  them,  till 
something  in  the  nature  of  riot,  if  not  rebellion,  had  actually 
occurred.  The  consignees  (^ered,  if  the  tea  might  be  landed, 
to  keep  it  in  store  tiU  orders  came  from  England ;  but  this 
was  rejected,  and  the  master  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel^ 
were  both  constrained  to  promise  to  carry  it  back.  The 
ownen  of  two  other  vessels  on  the  way,  were  required  to 
make  a  similar  promise.  Tea  was  denounced  as  a  "perni- 
cious weed,''  and  all  persons  who  might  henceforward  be 
eonoemed  in  its  importation,  were  declared  enemies  of  their 
country.  After  a  resolution  to  carry  the  matter  through,  at 
the  risk  of  their  lives  and  property,  the  "  body ''  dissdved, 
leaving  matters  in  the  hands  of  a  committee. 

The  owner  of  the  vessel  was  very  little  disposed  to  carry 
out  the  agreement  extorted  from  him.  The  ^vemor  was 
resolved  that  no  clearance  should  be  granted  tUl  the  car|^ 
was  landed.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  from  her  arrival,  the 
vessel  would  be  liable  to  seizure,  for  non-payment  of  duties. 
Two  other  tea  ships  presently  arrived,  and  were  placed  in 
custody  like  the  other*  Provoked  and  alarmed  at  the  non- 
departure  of  the  first  vessel,  the  ''  body''  re-assembled.  The 
owner  was  sent  for,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  go 
with  him  to  demand  a  clearance,  which  the  collector,  after 
takiuff  time  to  consider,  refused  to  give  till  tiie  cargo  was 
landed.  The  owner  was  then  sent  anew  to  the  governor,  at 
his  country-house  at  Hilton,  to  request  a  permit,  without 
which  the  vessel  could  not  pass  the  fort  and  the  ships-of-war 
in  the  harbor.  He  returned  late  in  the  afternoon,  lo^d  an- 
nounced the  governor's  refusal ;  he  had  no  power,  he  said, 
to  grant  the  permit  till  a  clearance  was  first  exhibited. 
This  had  been  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  A  band  of 
some  fifty  men,  "  very  dark-complexioned  persons,  dressed 
Uke  Mohawks,  of  very  grotesque  appearance,"  so  says  the 
Massachusetts  Ghisette  of  that  day,  "approached  the  hall 
with  an  imitation  of  the  war-whoop,  and,  while  Josiah  Quin- 
cy  harangued  the  people  on  the  necessity  of  adhering  to 
their  resolutions,  wnatever  might  be  the  consequences,  the 
pretended  Mohawks  proceeded  to  the  wharf,  and  boarded  the 
tea  vessels.  It  was  now  six  odock ;  the  evening  dusk  had 
set  in;  the  'body'  was  dissolved,  and  the  people,  hastening 
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to  ihe  wluurf ,  looked  on  in  ailent  anxiety,  while  in  the  i 
of  two  hoarSf  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea 
were  drawn  up  from  the  holds  of  the  vessels  and  emptied 
into  the  water. ' 

There  have  heen  some  donhts  concerning  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  tea,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1773.  The  number 
of  the  ships,  and  the  plaoe  where  they  were  situated,  is  not 
quite  certain.  One  gentleman,  now  livii^»  over  seyeniy  years 
of  age,  thinks  they  were  at  Hubbard's  YHiarf,  as  it  was  then 
eall^,  about  half  way  between  Griffin's  (now  liverpool)  and 
Foster's  Wharf,  and  that  the  number  of  ships  were  four  or 
fiye.  Another  gentleman,  who  is  seventy-five  years  of  age^ 
and  who  was  one  of  the  guard  detached  from  the  new  sreni^ 
dier  company,  says  that  he  spent  the  night,  but  one,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  tea,  in  company  with  General  Knox, 
then  a  private  in  that  company,  on  board  one  of  the  tea  ships ; 
that  this  ship  lay  on  the  south  side  of  Bussell's  Wharf;  and 
and  that  there  were  two  more  on  the  north  side  of  the  same 
wharf,  and  he  thinks  one  or  two  at  Griffin's  Whar£  A  gen- 
tleman now  living,  who  came  from  England  in  one  of  the  tea 
ships,  thinks  there  were  but  two,  but  is  uncertain  where  they 
lay.  A  song,  written  soon  after  the  time,  tells  of  **  Three 
ill-fated  ships  at  Griffin's  wharf."  The  whole  evidence  se^ns 
to  result  in  this:  there  were  three  ships — ^but  whether  at 
Bussell's  or  Griffin's  wharf,  or  one  or  more  at  each,  is  not 
certain.  The  number  of  chests  destroyed  was,  accordbg  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  times,  842.  There  was  a  *'  body-meeting  " 
on  the  16th  of  December,  1773.  This  matter  of  the  tea  was 
the  occasion  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  began  at  Fanueil 
Hall,  but  that  place  not  beinff  large  enough,  it  was  adjourned 
to  the  Old  SouUi,  and  even  ^t  plaoe  could  not  contain  all 
who  came. 

Jonathan  Williams  was  moderator.  Among  the  spectaton 
was  John  Bowe,  who  lived  in  Pond  street,  where  Mn  Prea- 
cott  now  lives ;  among  other  things,  he  said :  *'  Who  knows 
how  tea  will  mingle  with  salt  water?"  and  this  suggestion 
was  received  with  ffreat  applause.  Governor  Hutchinson  was 
at  this  time  at  the  house  on  Milton  Hill,  where  Barney  Smith, 
Esq.,  lives.  A  committee  was  sent  from  the  meeting  to 
request  him  to  order  the  shins  to  depart.  While  they  were 
gone^  speeches  were  madoi  iar  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
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Ieople  together.  The  committee  returned  alx>at  sniiBet,  with 
ia  answer,  that  he  could  not  interfere.  At  this  m<»nent  the 
Indian  yell  was  heard  from  the  street.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  trick  of  their  enemies  to  disturb  the 
meeting,  and  requested  the  people  to  keep  their  places — hut 
the  people  rushed  out,  and  accompanied  the  Indians  to  the 
ships.  Hie  number  of  persons  dis^ised  as  Indians  is  yap 
riouslj  stated-— none  put  it  lower  than  sixty,  none  higher 
than  eighty.  It  is  said  by  persons  who  were  present,  that 
nothing  was  destroyed  but  the  tea — and  this  was  not  done 
with  noise  and  tumult,  little  or  nothing  being  said  either  by 
the  i^nts  or  the  multitude  who  look^  on.  The  impression 
was  that  of  solemnity  rather  than  that  of  riot  and  confusion. 
The  destruction  was  effected  by  the  disguised  persons,  and 
some  young  men  who  Tolunteered ;  one  of  the  latter  collected 
the  tea  which  fell  into  the  shoes  of  himself  and  companions, 
and  put  it  into  a  vial  and  sealed  it  up— which  Tial  is  now  in 
his  possession,  containing  the  same  tea. 

The  contriyers  of  this  measure,  and  those  who  carried  it 
into  efffect,  will  neyer  be  known ;  some  few  persons  haye  been 
mentioned  as  being  among  the  disguised,  but  there  are  many 
and  obyious  reasons  why  secresy  then,  and  concealment  since, 
were  necessary.  None  of  the  persons  who  were  confidently 
said  to  haye  been  of  the  party  (except  some  who  were  then  mi- 
nors or  yery  young  men)  naye  eyer  admitted  that  they  were  sa 
The  person  who  appeared  to  know  more  than  any  one  I  eyer 
spoke  with,  reftise^  to  mention  names.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams 
is  thought  to  haye  been  in  the  counseling  of  this  exploit,  and 
many  other  men,  who  were  leaders  in  the  political  affairs  of 
the  times ;  and  the  hall  of  council  is  said  to  haye  been  in  the 
back-room  of  Edes  &  Gill's  printin^f&ce,  at  the  comer  of 
the  alley  leading  to  Battle  street  church,  from  Court  street. 
There  are  yery  few  aliye  now  who  helped  to  empty  the 
chests  of  tea,  and  these  few  will  probably  be  as  prudent  as 
those  who  haye  gone  before  them. 

At  length,  i^ter  great  delays,  the  New  York  tea  ship 
arriyed  at  Sandy  Ho^.  The  pilots,  under  instructions  from 
the  city  committee,  refused  to  bring  her  up,  and  a  "  Com- 
mittee of  Vigilance''  soon  took  possession  of  her.  Brought 
to  town,  the  captain  was  informed  by  a  deputation  from  Ae 
city  committee  that  he  must  take  back  ship  aaid  carga    Ha 
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desired  to  see  the  consignee,  and  was  escorted  to  him ;  bat 
the  consignee  declined  to  gi^e  any  orders.  Meanwhile, 
another  ship,  commanded  by  a  New  York  Captain,  arrived  at 
the  Hook,  and,  on  assurance  that  she  had  no  tea  on  board, 
was  allowed  to  come  to  town.  But  a  report  to  the  contrary 
soon  spread,  and  the  captain  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  eighteen  chests,  not  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, bat  a  private  adventure.  >  The  indignant  populace 
seized  the  tea  and  emptied  it  into  the  river.  A  day  or  two 
after,  with  great  parade,  headed  by  a  band  playing,  *'  God 
save  the  King,''  the  beUs  ringing,  and  colors  nying  from  the 
liberty  pole  and  the  shippinff,  the  captain  of  the  East  India 
tea  ship  was  escorted  from  the  custom-house  to  a  pilot  boat, 
which  took  him  to  the  Hook,  where,  under  directions  of  the 
Conmiittee  of  Yiffilance,  the  andiors  were  weighed,  and  the 
vessel  started  on  her  homeward  voyage. 

The  Charleston  tea  ship  reached  that  city  the  same  day 
that  the  New  Tork  tea  ship  reached  the  Hook.  The  teas 
were  landed,  but  were  stored  in  damp  cellars,  where  they 
soon  became  worthless.  We  give  here  a  very  rare  copy  <» 
the  resolutions  entered  upon,  at  a  great  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia,  commending  the  course  of  the  Boston 
tea  rioters. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  at  the  State 
House,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  which  great  numbers 
attended,  and  the  sense  of  the  city  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

1.  That  the  disposal  of  their  own  property  is  the  inherent 
right  of  freemen ;  that  there  can  be  no  pronerty  in  that 
which  another  can,  of  right,  take  from  us  witnout  our  con- 
sent; that  the  daim  of  Parliament  to  tax  America,  is,  in 
other  words,  a  daim  of  right  to  levy  ccmtributions  on  us  at 
pleasure. 

2.  That  the  duty  imposed  by  Parliament  upon  tea  landed 
in  America,  is  a  tax  on  the  Americans,  or  levying  contribu- 
tions on  them  without  their  consent. 

8.  That  the  express  purpose  for  which  the  tax  is  levied  on 
the  Americans,  namely,  for  the  support  of  government,  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  defense  of  his  Miyesty's  dominions  in 
America,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  render  Assemblies  useless, 
and  to  introduce  arbitrary  government  and  slavery. 
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4.  That  a  yirtooas  and  steady  oppositioii  to  this  mmiste- 
rial  plan  of  governing  America,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  even  the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  it  is  a  duty  whidi 
every  freeman  in  America  owes  to  his  ooontry,  to  himself, 
and  posterity. 

6.  That  the  resolution  lately  entered  into  by  the  East 
India  Company,  to  send  out  their  tea  to  America,  sulgect  to 
the  payment  of  duties  on  its  being  landed  here,  is  an  open 
attempt  to  enforce  the  ministerial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  the  liberties  of  America. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  eveqr  American  to  oppose  this 
attempt 

7.  That  whoever  shall  directly  or  indirectly  countenance 
this  attempt,  or  in  anywise  aid  or  abet  in  unloading,  receiv- 
inff,  or  vending  the  tea  sent,  or  to  be  sent  out  by  ike  East 
India  Company,  while  it  remains  subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
duty  here,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

8.  That  a  committee  be  immediately  chosen  to  wait  on 
those  gentlemen  who,  it  is  reported,  are  appointed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  to  receive  and  sell  the  said  tea,  and 
request  them,  ^m  a  regard  to  their  own  character,  and  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  city  and  province,  immediately 
to  resign  their  appointment. 

Upon  an  hour's  notice,  on  Monday  morning,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  called,  and  the  State  House  not  being  sufficient  to 
hold  the  numbers  assembled,  they  adyoumed  into  the  Square. 
This  meeting  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most  respectable, 
both  in  the  numbers  and  rank  of  those  who  attended  it,  that 
has  been  known  in  this  city.  After  a  shori  introduction,  the 
following  resolutions  were  not  only  agreed  to,  but  the  public 
approbation  testified  in  the  warmest  manner. 

1.  That  the  tea,  on  board  the  ship  Polly,  Captain  Ayres, 
shall  not  be  landed. 

2.  That  Captain  Ayres  shall  neither  enter  nor  report  his 
vessel  at  the  custom-house. 

8.  That  Captain  Ayres  shall  carry  back  the  tea  immediately. 

4.  That  Captain  Ayres  shall  immediately  send  a  pilot  on 
board  his  vessel,  to  take  charge  of  her,  and  proceed  to  Beedy 
Island,  next  high  water. 

6.  That  the  captain  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in  town  till 
to-morrow,  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  voyage. 
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(L  That  lie  shall  then  be  oUiged  to  leave  the  town  and 
proceed  to  his  Tesael^  and  make  the  heat  of  his  way  out  of 
oar  river  and  bay. 

7.  That  a  oommittee  of  four  gentlemen  be  appointed  to 
see  these  resolves  carried  into  execation. 

The  Assembly  was  then  informed  of  the  spirit  and  resolu- 
tion of  New  Yorkf  and  €9iarlestQD»  S.  C,  and  the  conduct 
ef  the  people  of  Beaton,  thereupon  it  was  nnanimonsly 
resdved— « 

Thai  this  assembly  hidbly  approve  the  conduct  and  spirit 
of  the  people  of  New  York,  CSharleston,  and  Boston,  and 
xetnm  their  hearty  thanks  to  the  people  of  Boston  for  their 
resolotion  in  deatroyinff  the  tea,  rather  than  suffering  it  to 
be  landed. 
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The  tronbles  ihioken— Gage  re-inforoed— Asaembl/of  the  first  Continental 
Congreas  at  Philadelphia. 

The  nnacnmnloas  and  brotal  Oage  had  now  resnmed  com- 
mand  of  the  British  forces,  as  well  as  entered  upon  his  ap- 
pointment as  ffoyernor  of  Hassachnsetts.  Boston  Neck  had 
been  fortified  hj  him,  and  seven  regiments  been  added  to  his 
command  The  ''  non-importation  and  eonsnmpti<Hi  bill/'  re- 
commended by  the  General  Court,  had  been  agreed  to  bj 
many  of  the  colonies,  and  the  general  aspect  of  affairs  be- 
came threatening  for  the  yoong  Sam. 

The  Congress,  whidi  had  now  assembled,  by  agreement,  to 
consider  the  affairs  of  the  countir,  commenced  their  sessicm 
at  Philadelphia,  in  defiance  of  the  strenuons  opposition  of 
Gkiffe.  This  Congress  consisted  of  fifty-three  delegates,  the 
leading  men  of  twelve  provinces,  Georgia,  alone,  of  the 
originally  British  colonies,  being  nnrq>resraited.  Beside 
otters  of  less  note,  there  were  present  in  this  assembly  the 
two  Adamses,  of  Massachusetts ;  Sherman  and  Deane,  of 
Connecticut;  Philip  Livingston,  Jay,  and  Duane,  of  New 
York;  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey;  Ghdloway,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Bodney,  Bead,  and  M'Kean,  of  Delaware; 
Chase,  of  Maryland ;  Bandoljph,  Bichard  Henry  Lee,  Wash- 
ington, and  Henry,  of  Yirgmia;  the  two  Butledges,  and 
Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina.  The  post  of  honw  was  freely 
conceded  to  yirginia»  by  the  choice  of  the  now  aged  Peyton 
Bandolph  as  president  Charles  Thompson,  late  master  ot 
the  Quaker  academy  at  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  secretary. 
Samuel  Adams,  himself  a  stiff  Ctmgregationalist,  moved  tiie 
appointment  of  an  Episcopal  duqf^bkin,  and  Jacob  Dachi,  a 
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popular  preacher  of  Philadelpliia,  vas  aocordin^ly  appointed. 
Aa  no  means  were  at  hand  to  estimate  the  relatiye  import- 
ance of  the  oolonies,  it  was  agreed  that  each  province  should 
have  a  single  vote.  All  prooeedinffs  were  to  be  with  closed 
doors,  and  nothing  was  to  be  published  except  bj  order. 

A  committee  of  two  from  each  province  reported,  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  resolves,  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
Congress,  a  "  Declaration  of  Colcmial  Bights."  The  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  liberty,  and  property  were  claimed  in  this 
Declaration  as  natural  rights.  The  privilege  of  being  bound 
by  no  law,  to  which  they  nad  not  consented  by  their  repiea- 
entatiyes,  was  daimod  for  the  colonists  in  their  character  of 
British  subjects.  The  sole  and  exclusive  power  of  legislaticm 
for  the  colonies  was  declared  to  reside  in  their  respective 
Assemblies,  reserving  to  Parliament  the  enactment  <^  such 
laws  only  as  might  be  essential  to  the  bona  fide  regulation 
of  trade,  but  excluding  all  taxation,  internal  or  extemaL 
The  common  law  of  England  was  claimed  as  the  birthright 
of  the  colonists,  including  the  right  of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the 
vicinage,  the  right  of  public  meetings,  and  of  petition.  A 
protest  was  made  against  standing  armies  maintained  in  the 
colonies  without  their  consent ;  and  a  similar  protest  against 
legislation  by  councils  depend^it  on  the  crown — this  last  in 
aunsion  to  the  Quebec  Act  All  imqaunities  hitherto  enjoyed 
in  the  colonies,  whether  by  charter  or  custom,  were  claimed 
as  established  rights,  beyond  the  power  of  the  mother  country 
to  abrogate.  Eleven  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  since  the 
accession  of  Greorge  III. — ^the  Sugar  Act,  the  Stamp  Act,  the 
two  Quartering  Acts,  the  Tea  Act,  the  Act  Suspending  the 
New  York  Legislature,  the  two  Acts  for  the  Trial  in  Great 
Britain  for  offenses  committed  in  America,  the  Boston  Port 
Bill,  the  Act  for  Begulating  the  (Government  of  Massachu- 
setts, end  the  Quebec  Act — ^were  enumerated,  in  conclusion^ 
as  having  been  passed  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies.    (1774.) 

As  means  for  enforcing  this  claim  pf  rights,  fourteen 
articles  were  agreed  to,  as  the  basis  of  an  "  American  Asso- 
ciation," pledging  the  associators  to  an  entire  commercial 
non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  non-consumption  of  tea  and  British  ffoods : 
this  non-inteicoane  to  be  extended  to  such  provinces  of  North 
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America  ab  should  decline  to  come  into  the  Association,  and 
to  last  till  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament  were  repealed. 
The  non-importation  clauses  were  to  commence  in  December, 
but  the  non-exportation  danses  were  postponed  for  nine  months 
longer.  The  slave  trade  was  speoally  denounced,  and  en- 
tire abstinence  from  it,  and  from  any  trade  with  those  con- 
cerned with  it,  formed  a  part  of  tiie  Association.  The 
assodators  were  also  pledged  to  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  and  the  disuse  of  mourning.  Traders  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  enhance  the  price  of  goods  in  consequence  of  this 
agreement.  Committees  were  to  be  appointed  in  every 
county,  dty,  and  town,  to  detect  and  to  publish  the  names 
of  all  violators  of  it ;  and  all  dealings  with  such  "  enemies 
of  American  liberty  "  were  to  be  immediately  broken  oflF. 

Patrick  Henry,  who  had  electrified  the  Congress  by  his 
eloquence,  was  selected  by  the  committee,  to  which  that 
business  was  intrusted,  to  draft  the  petition  to  the  king. 
But  this  draft,  when  received,  did  not  give  satisfaction. 
Dickinson,  lately  added  to  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  was 
added  also  to  the  committee,  and  a  new  draft  was  prepared 
by  him,  which  the  Congress  approved. 

While  the  Continental  Congress  was  still  in  session,  mat- 
ters in  Massachusetts  were  fast  verging  to  a  crisis.  Gage 
had  summoned  a  House  of  Bepresentatives  to  meet  him  at 
Salem,  to  proceed  to  business  under  the  late  act  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  but  the  spirit  evinced  in  the  resolutions  of  the  town 
meetings  and  county  conventions  induced  him  to  issue  a 
prodamation  countermanding  the  Assembly.  It  was  denied, 
however,  that  the  Governor  could  prorogue  the  Court  till  it 
had  first  met;  and,  notwithstanding  the  countermand,  most 
of  the  members  elect  assembled  at  &tlem  on  the  day  appoint- 
ed. As  nobody  appeared  to  open  the  session  and  administer 
the  oaths,  they  adopted  the  advice  already  given  by  the  Essex 
county  Convention,  resolved  themselves  into  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress, adyoumed  to  Concord,  and  there  organized  by  choosing 
John  Hancock  as  president,  and  for  secretary  Benjamin  Lin- 
coln, a  farmer  of  Hingham,  afterward  a  major-general  in  the 
revolutionary  army.  A  large  committee,  appointed  to  consider 
the  state  of  the  province,  reported  an  address  to  Gage,  which 
the  Congress  adopted;  after  which  they  adjourned  to  Cam- 
bridge, whence  a  committee  was  sent  to  present  the  address 
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to  the  governor.  The  Congress,  in  this  address,  protested 
their  attachment  to  Great  Britain,  their  loyalty  to  the  king, 
and  their  love  of  peace  and  order,  but  complained  of  the  recent 
acts  of  Paliament,  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  govem- 
ment  to  harass  and  enslave  them,  the  military  force  coooen- 
trated  in  Boston,  and  the  fortifications  erecting  there.  The 
pe<^Ie,  they  declared,  woald  never  he  satisfied  till  these  mili- 
tary preparations  were  discontinued  and  thoee  fortifioaliona 
demolished. 

Gage  replied  that  his  military  preparations  were  only  in 
self-defense,  and  justified  by  threats  everywhere  uttered. 
He  disavowed,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  any  design  to 
harass  or  enslave ;  expressed  a  wish  for  harmony ;  begged 
them  to  consider,  while  complaining  of  violations  of  their 
diarter,  whether  their  present  assembly  was  not  a  violation 
of  it;  and  required  them,  in  conclusion,  to  desist  from  their 
iUegal  proceedings. 

80  far  from  desisting,  the  Congress  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which  was  John  Hancock,  with  pow- 
er to  call  out  the  militia.  A  committee  was  also  raised  to 
take  measures  for  the  defense  of  the  province,  and  another 
to  procure  military  stores  and  provisions,  towards  which  the 
sum  of  J&20,000,  $66,666,  was  appropriated.  Constables  and 
other  collectors  of  taxes  were  ordered  to' pay  no  more  money 
to  the  late  Treasurer  of  the  province,  but  to  hand  over  all 
future  collections  to  a  new  Treasurer  appointed  by  the  Con* 
gress.  Preble,  of  Falmouth,  an  old  militia  officer,  Artemus 
Ward,  a  colleague  of  Buggies  on  the  bench  of  the  Worcester 
Common  Fleas,  and  Fomeroy,  who  led  a  regiment  at  the 
battle  of  Lake  George,  were  commissioned  as  generals.  The 
militia  were  called  upon  to  choose  company  and  regimental 
officers  of  their  own,  and  to  perfect  themselves  in  military 
discipline.  The  Congress  disavowed  any  intention  to  attack 
tiie  British  troops;  but,  as  their  Capital  was  occupied  by  a 
large  force,  as  the  military  stores  of  the  province  had  been 
seized,  and  as  there  was  too  mucli  reas(m  to  apprehend  a  still 
more  direct  invasion  of  their  rights,  they  declared  these 
measures  necessary  for  defense.  Gage  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  their  proceedings,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid, 
while  the  recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress  had 
all  the  foroe  of  law.    Gage  had  no  support  except  in  hk 
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trwjpB  and  a  few  trembling  oflSdalB,  while  the  zeal^na  eo* 
<^ration  of  an  intelligent,  firm,  energetic,  and  overwhelm* 
ing  majority  of  the  people  gave  to  the  Congress  all  the 
strength  of  an  established  government. 

While  the  colonies  were  thas  busv  in  defense  of  their  rights, 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  had  been  again 
visited  bj  Indian  war.  Sarveyors,  seat  nnder  the  royal 
authority,  at  the  request  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia^  to  ex- 
tend the  western  limits  of  that  province,  had  pushed  their 
explorati<ms  to  a  great  distance  westward.  Some  of  these 
surveyors  had  descended  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  Falls,  and  had 
traced  up  the  Kentucky  a  considerable  distance  from  its 
month.  Collisions  took  place  between  these  explorers  and 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio.  Under  the  impulse  of  a  false  rumor 
of  previous  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  nine  per* 
sons,  the  family  of  Logan,  a  chief  distinguished  for  friendship 
to  the  whites,  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  This  and  other 
similar  attrodties  excited  the  Indians  to  revenge.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  region  about  Pittsburgh  was  still  disputed 
between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  St.  Clair  and  others, 
who  recognued  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania,  endeavored 
to  conciliate  matters,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Sir  William 
Johnson,  by  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  to  induce  the  Six 
Nations  to  act  as  mediators.  Just  at  this  time  Sir  William 
died,  but  the  business  was  undertaken  by  his  son-in-law,  Guy 
Johnson,  soon  appointed  his  successor  as  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Indians.  While  these  efforts  for  peace  were  made 
by  Pennsylvania,  ConoUy  and  others  in  the  Virginia  interest 
were  bent  on  war,  in  which  they  were  fully  supported  by 
Governor  Dunmore.  Daniel  Boone  was  sent  to  guide  bock 
by  land  the  surveyors  employed  on  the  Lower  Ohio ;  after 
which  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  frontier  fort.  Volun- 
teers to  march  against  the  Indians  were  easily  obtained. 
Major  M'Donald,  with  four  hundred  men,  having  assembled 
at  Fish  Creek,  on  the  Ohio,  just  below  Wheeling,  marched 
aeainst  and  destroyed  the  Shawanese  village  on  the  Mus- 
kmgum,  some  fifteen  miles  below  the  present  Coshocton ;  but 
the  Indians  made  their  escape.  Dunmore  himself,  with 
fifteen  hundred  men,  presently  moved  against  the  Indium 
villages  on  the  Scioto,  while  Colonel  Lewis,  with  another  divi« 
sion  of  twslve  hundnd  man»  descended  the  Kanawha.    Near 
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the  month  of  that  river,  Lewis  found  the  Indians  in  ftree, 
under  Logan,  Conistalk,  and  other  chiefs.  A  very  hard- 
fbnght  battle  ensued ;  the  Virginians  finally  carried  the  day, 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  sixty  or  seventy  killed,  and  a  lurgo 
number  wounded.  Shelby,  afterwards  first  governor  of  Ken-< 
tucky,  led  a  company  in  this  battle* 

Alarmed' at  Dunmore's  approach  toward  their  villages,  the 
Indians  had  already  enterea  into  negotiations,  and  Dunmore 
sent  word  to  Lewis  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities — orders  whidh 
the  backwoodsmen  were  somewhat  reluctant  to  obey.  Logan 
was  not  present  at  the  treaty,  but  he  sent  the  follovnng 
speech :  "  I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entei«- 
ed  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat;  if  ever 
be  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During 
the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whit^,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, 
*  Logan  is  the  friend  c^  white  men !'  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  <m%  man.  Colo- 
nel Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relatives  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  women 
and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins 
of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge !  I 
have  sought  it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted 
my  vengeance !  For  my  people,  I  rejoice  at  the  be^ns  of 
peace ;  but  do  not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of 
fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel 
to  save  his  life !  Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?  Not 
one  r 

At  Fort  Gh)wer,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hocking  with  the 
Ohio,  the  officers  of  Dunmore's  army,  (m  their  homeward 
march,  held  a  meeting,  at  which   they  complimented  the 

E^vemor,  and  resolved  to  bear  faithful  allegiance  to  the 
ng,  but  also  to  maintain  the  just  rights  of  America,  by 
every  means  in  their  power. 

At  the  same  time  with  these  difficulties  on  the  Virginia 
frontier,  some  collisions  took  place  in  Greorgia,  between  the 
settlers  on  the  recently  ceded  lands,  and  the  Creeks  and 
Cherokees,  who  seemed  disposed  to  support  each  other  in 
case  of  hostilities.  But,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  arms, 
Oovemor  Wright  proclaimed  a  muspenmoa  of  trade.     The 
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Indians,  by  this  means,  were  soon  brougnt  to  terms,  and  a 
new  treaty  of  peace  was  arranged. 

Two  successive  cargoes  of  tea  which  arrived  at  Portsmouth, 
had  been  reshipped.  A  quantity  brought  to  Annapolis  was 
burned,  and  the  ship  with  it ;  the  owner  himself,  to  soothe 
the  excitement,  setting  fire  to  it  with  his  own  hand.  The 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  gave  orders  to  the  towns  to  lay  in 
a  double  supply  of  ammunitioiL  They  directed  the  cannon 
at  New  London  to  be  mounted,  and  the  militia  to  be  fre- 
quently trained.  The  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress were  approved,  and  the  same  delegates  were  re-appointed. 

Measures,  meanwhile,  were  everywhere  on  foot,  by  the^ 
appointment  of  committees  of  inspection,  to  enforce  the 
American  Association.  Philadelphia  set  the  example.  New' 
York  followed,  by  appointing  a  city  committee  of  sixty,  with 
full  powers  for  that  purpose.  At  a  third  session  of  the 
Massachusetts  Congress,  held  after  a  short  adjournment,  the 
delegates  to  the  late  Continental  Congress  made  a  report  of - 
the  doings  of  that  body,  all  of  which  were  fully  approved. 
It  was  voted  to  enroll  twelve  thousand  '^minu teamen  '* — vol- 
nnteers,  that  is,  from  among  the  ufiilitia,  pledged  to  be  ready 
for  service  at  a  minute's  notice ;  and  negotiations  were 
ordered  with  the  other  New  England  colonies,  to  make  up 
this  force  to  twenty  thousand.  John  Thomas,  of  Plymouth 
county,  who  had  led  a  regiment  in  the  late  war,  and  William 
Heath,  a  Boxbury  fimner,  were  commissioned  as  generals. 
Domestic  manufactures  were  strongly  urgecl  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people.  The  same  delegates  as  before  were 
appointed  to  the  Continental  Congress,  to  be  held  in  the 
Spring.  Directions  were  also  issued  for  the  election  of  a 
new  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  early  in  the  year,  at  which 
time,  the  members  of  the  last  elected  Council  were  requested 
to  be  present.  The  Congress  then  adjourned,  to  attend  the 
annual  thanksgiving,  of  which  they  had  assumed  the  appoint- 
ment. Their  authority  was  zealously  seconded  in  every  town, 
by  a  Committee  of  Safety,  vested  with  general  executive 
powers,  a  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  a  Committee 
of  Inspection,  appointed  to  look  after  the  observance  of  the 
American  Association. 

In  the  absence  of  the  ships-of-war,  usually  stationed 
in    Narraganset    Bay,  forty-fonr  pieces   of   cannon  ware 
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taken  from  the  batteries  at  Newport,  and  oonvejed  to  F^yri- 
denoe.  When  called  upon  by  the  British  naval  commander 
for  an  explanation,  Governor  Wanton  bluntly  avowed  that 
these  cannon  had  been  take&  away  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  his  hands,  and  were  intended  for  use  against  any  power 
that  might  offer  to  molest  the  colony.  This  movement  in 
Bhode  Island,  was  induced  by  a  royal  proclamation  prohibit- 
ing the  export  of  military  stores  to  America.  It  was  soon 
foUowed  up  in  New  Hampshire.  Instigated  by  Paal  Bevere, 
from  Boston,  and  led  by  John  Sullivan,  a  leading  lawyer, 
late  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  by  John 
Langdon,  a  principal  merchant  of  Portsmouth,  a  large  parij 
entered  the  fort  at  that  place,  which  was  only  guarded  by 
four  or  five  men,  and  carried  off  a  hundred  barrels  of  pow- 
der, some  cannon  and  small  arms. 

The  doings  of  the  Continental  Congress  were  approved  bv 
a  Convention  in  Maryland,  and  the  several  connties  took 
measures  for  enforcing  the  Association.  The  Convention  of 
Maryland  assumed,  in  fact,  the  powers  of  government;  they 
ordered  the  militia  to  be  enrolled,  and  voted  £10,000  to  pur- 
chase arms.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  alsq  improved 
the  doings  of  Congress,  and  appointed  delegates  to  the  new 
one. '  In  South  Carolina,  delegates  to  the  new  Ccmgress,  and 
Committees  of  Inspection  to  enforce  the  Association,  were 

? ^pointed  by  a  Provincial  Convention,  of  which  Charles 
inckney  was  president,  called  ^together  by  the  committee  of 
ninety-nine.     (1775.) 

A  general  election  had  recently  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain,  but  the  result  boded  no  good  to  the  colonies.  Par- 
ties in  the  new  House  of  Commons  stood  very  much  as  before. 
Lord  North,  and  his  ooUea^es  in  the  ministry,  had  an  over- 
whelming majority.  Ministers  not  only  were  sure  of  sup- 
port from  Parliament,  and  from  the  personal  feelings  of  tihe 
king,  strongly  bent  upon  bringing  the  colonies  to  unoondi- 
tiond.  submission:  they  were  also  sustained  by  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  British  people,  by  whom  the  stigma  <^ 
rebellion  was  already  affixed  to  the  conduct  of  the  colonists. 

Yet  there  was  not  wanting,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
a  very  respectable  minority,  opposed  to  subduing  the  oolonists 
bv  force,  and  anxious  to  promote  an  amicable  adQustment. 
'xbm  tnarehanti   trading   to  America,   were  very-  averM 
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that  anj  oecaeion  ahoiild  be  ^ven  to  their  debt(Mn  for  post* 
poning  or  refusing  the  payment  of  their  debt8»  or  that  actnal 
war  should  put  a  final  stop  to  a  profitable  trade,  already  so 
serioasly  threatened  by  the  American  Association,  compared 
wiUi  which,  all  former  non-importation  agreements  had  been 
limited  and  inefficient  The  English  Dissenters  were  inclined 
by  religioas  sympathies  to  favor  Uie  colonists.  Such  frag* 
ments  of  the  old  Whig  party  as  had  not  coalesced  wiUi 
the  '*  king's  friends,"  headed  by  the  Marquis  of  Bockingham 
and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  suj^rted  by  the  colonial  experi- 
ence of  Pownall  and  Johnstone,  and  sustained  by  the  elo- 
quence of  Burke,  Barre,  Dunning,  and  the  youthful  Fox, 
few,  but  able,  maintained  with  2^  those  principles  of  lib- 
erty, whidi  had  descended  to  them  from  the  times  of  the 
English  dvil  wars,  and  which  the  threatened  dvil  war  in 
America  seemed  now  again  to  arouse  to  new  life* 

After  a  long  absence,  Chatham  re-anpeared  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  proposed  an  address  to  tine  king,  advising  the 
recall  of  the  troops  from  BoBt(Hi ;  but  this  motion,  tMugh 
sup^rted  by  Lord  Camden,  after  a  warm  debate,  was  rejected 
by  a  very  decisive  majority.  Li  the  Commons,  tiie  papers 
relating  to  America  were  referred  to  a  c(»nmittee  of  the 
whole.  The  petitions  for  conciliation,  whidi  flowed  in  from 
all  the  great  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  the  king^ 
dora,  ought  propwly  to  have  sone  to  tne  same  committee ; 
but  the  ministers  procured  £eir  reference  to  another  com* 
mittee  for  a  subsequent  day,  which  the  (^podtion  derided  as 
a  ''committee  of  oUivion/'  Among  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  was  the  petition  from  uie  Contmental  Congress 
to  the  king.  Three  of  the  colonial  amenta,  Franklin,  Bol* 
Ian,  and  j£rthur  Lee,  to  whose  care  this  petition  had  been 
intrusted,  asked  to  be  heard  upon  it  by  oounsd,  at  the  bar  of 
the  House.  But  their  request  was  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Congress  was  an  ulegal  assembly,  and  the  alleged 
grievances  only  pretended. 

StilL  persevering  in  his  schemes  for  ooneiliation,  Chatham 
brought  forward,  in  the  Lords,  a  bill  for  settling  the  troubles 
in  iSnerica.  It  required  a  full  acknowledgement  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  of  the  supremacy  and  superintending 
power  of  Parliament,  but  provided  that  no  tax  should  ever 
wkvied^eieap^kyeoloaial  Aaaembiiaa.  It  ooBtainad,  ako^ 
28 
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a  proYision  for  a  Congress  of  the  colonies  to  make  tbe  re- 
quired acknowledQ;ement,  and  to  vote,  at  the  same  time,  a 
free  grant  to  the  &ing  of  a  certain  perpetual  revenue,  to  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  Chatham  exerted  him« 
self,  on  this  occasion,  with  renewed  and  remarkable  vigor ; 
but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  after  a  warm  and  very  pointed 
debate,  his  bill  was  refused  the  courtesy  of  lying  on  the 
table,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  course,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one,  at  the  first  reading. 

Agreeably  to  the  scheme  foreshadowed  in  his  speech  (m  the 
address,  Lord  North,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  in 
a  bill  for  cutting  off  the  trade  of  New  England  elsewhere 
tiian  to  Great  Bntain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies — 
intended  as  an  offset  to  the  American  Association — and 
suspending  the  prosecution  from  those  colonies  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery,  a  principal  branch  at  that  time  of  their 
trade  and  industry.  An  address  to  the  throne,  proposed  by 
the  ministers,  and  carried  after  great  debates,  dediu^  Uiat 
a  rebellion  already  existed  in  Massachusetts,  countenanced 
and  fomented  by  unlawful  combinations  in  other  telonies. 
Effectual  measures  were  recommended  for  suppressing  this 
rebellion ;  and  the  support  of  Parliament  was  pledged  to  the 
king,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  just  authority  of  the  crown 
and  the  nation. 

Burke,  as  representative  of  the  Bockingham  section  of  the 
opposition,  brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  proposing 
ine  abandonment  of  all  attempts  at  parliamentary  taxation, 
and  a  return  to  the  old  method  of  raising  American  supplies 
by  the  free  grant  of  the  colonial  Assemlmes.  He  supported 
these  resolutions  in  an  elaborate  speech ;  but  his  motion  was 
voted  down,  as  was  a  similar  one,  introduced  a  few  days  af ieri 
by  David  Hartley,  on  behalf  of  the  Chatham  section  of  the 
opposition. 

We  give  here  the  most  important  portions  of  this  &mous 
speech  of  Burke,  which,  from  the  direct  light  it  sheds  upon 
questions  at  issue,  between  Sam  and  the  old  country,  is  of 
great  importance. 

2%e  iSjpMtrA  ^  Edmund  Burke,  JQrgr.,  m  mmng  hk  rmiur 
Uomfar  eoneimiim  mth  the  ooloniee,  March  22,  1775. 

« I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts ;  one  a  comparative  state- 
meat  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to  its  ooloii]es»  as  it  stood 
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in  tlie  year  1704,  and  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1 772.  The  oilier, 
a  statement  of  the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies 
alone,  as  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the  whole  trade 
of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (the  colonies  inclnded,) 
in  the  year  1704.  They  are  from  good  vouchers:  the  latter 
period,  from  the  accounts  on  your  table ;  the  earlier,  from  an 
original  mannscript  of  Davenant,  who  first  established  the 
inspector  general's  office,  which  has  been,  ever  since  his  time, 
80  abundant  a  source  of  ParUamentarj  infermation. 

The  export  iarade  to  the  colonies  consists  of  three  great 
branches.  The  African,  which,  terminating  almost  whoUy  in 
the  colonies,  must  be  put  to  the  account  of  their  oommeiee, 
the  West  Indies  and  the  North  American.  All  these  are  so 
interwoven,  that  the  attempt  to  separate  them  would  tear  to 
pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole ;  and,  if  not  entirely  desr 
troy,  would  very  much  depreciate  the  value  of  all  the  parts. 
I  therefore  consider  these  three  denominations  to  be,  what  in 
effect  they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export  side,  at  the 
b^^inning  of  this  c^tury,  that  is,  in  the  year  1704,  stood 
thus: 

Bzports  to  North  AmoHoaand  the  West  Indies,  £483,265 
To  Africa 


£569,930 

In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle  year  between 
tiie  highest  and  and  the  lowest  of  those  lately  laid  on  your 
table,  the  accounts  were  as  follows : 

To  North  America  and  the  West  Indies £4,791,734 

To  Africa 866,898 

To  which,  if  yov  add  the  export  trade  to  and 
from  Scotland,  which  had,  in  1704,  no 
existence 864,000 

£6,022,132 

From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousands,  it  has  srown  to  six 
million ;  it  has  increased  no  less  than  twelve-ftSd.  This  is 
the  state  of  the  cdony  trade  as  comnared  with  itself  at  these 
two  periods,  within  this  century ;  and  this  is  matter  for  medi* 
tation.  But  this  is  not  aU.  Examine  my  second  account 
See  how  the  export  trade  to  the  colonics  alone,  in  1772, 
stood  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  is,  as  compared  with 
ihd  whole  trade  of  England,  in  1704:— The  whole  eMfCfti 
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trade  of  England,  indading  ikat  to  the  colonies,  in  1704, 
was  JC6,C09,000;  the  exports  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772, 
amonnted  to  £6,024,000. 

Thus  the  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than 
£500,000  of  heing  equal  to  what  this  great  commercial 
nation,  England,  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  centurj 
with  the  \mole  world !  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of 
those  on  your  table,  it  would  rather  have  exoecSed.  But  it 
will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural  protu- 
berance, that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  the  rest  of  the  body  ? 
The  reverse ;  it  is  the  very  food  that  has  nourished  every 
other  part  into  its  present  magnitude.  Our  general  trade 
has  been  greatly  augmented ;  and  augmented  more  or  less 
in  almost  every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended;  but  with 
this  material  difference,  that  of  the  six  millions,  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our 
export  c^mmeice,  the  colony  trade  was  but  one-twelfth  part ; 
it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  seventeen  milli(»i)  considerably  more 
than  a  third  of  the  whole. 

This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  importanoe  of  tbe 
colonies  at  these  two  periods ;  and  all  reason  conceminff  our 
mode  ol  treating  them,  must  have  this  proportion  as  its  basis, 
or  it  is  a  reasoning,  weak,  rotten,  and  sc^nistical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  prevail  upon  myself  to  hurry  over 
this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here.  We 
stand  whore  we  have  an  immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what 
is  pasi  Clouds  indeed,  and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future. 
Let  us,  however,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 
reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  national  prosperity,  bas  hap- 

Cned  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of  man — ^it  has 
^ppened  within  sixty-deht  years.  There  are  those  alive, 
whose  memory  might  toudi  the  two  extremities !  For  instance, 
my  Lord  Bathurst,  might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  pro- 
ffress.  He  was,  in  1704,  of  age  at  least  be  made  to  compre- 
hend such  things ;  he  icas  then  old  enough,  acta  parerUum 
jam  hgere^  et  qua  $U  praterit  eognoteere  virtus.  Suppose,  sir, 
that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious  youth,  foreseeing  the  many 
virtues,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him 
in  vision  that  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the  third  prince 
of  tba  house  of  Bmnsirkk  had  sat  twelve  yean  on  the  thr 
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cf  that  nation  which  (by  ihe  happy  iasiie  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils)  waB  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see 
his  son,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  hack  the  current 
of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a 
higher  rank  of  peerage,  while  we  enriched  the  famUy  with  a 
new  one  ;  if,  amid  these  bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic 
honor  and  prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the 
curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his  country,  and 
while  he  was  gazing  with  admiration  on  the  then  commercial 
grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  out  to  him  a 
£ttle  speck,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest, 
a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and 
should  tell  him — "  Young  man,  there  is  America,  which  at 
this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with  stories 
of  savage  men,  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet  shall,  before  yon 
taste  death,  show  itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce 
which  now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  worhL  Whatever  England 
has  been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  improvements, 
brought  in. by  variety  of  people,  by  successsion  of  civilizing 
conquests  and  civilizing  settlements,  in  a  series  of  seventeen 
hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  by  America, 
in  the  couroe  of  a  single  life.''  If  this  state  of  his  country  had 
been  foretold  to  him,  would  it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  cre- 
dulity of  youth,  and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make 
him  believe  it?  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it !  For- 
tunate indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that  shall  vary  the 
prospect,  and  doud  the  setting  of  his  day ! 

This  noble  effort  at  conciOatilm,  seems,  however,  to  hare 
fallen  upon  deaf  ears. 

The  new  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetta,  ccmsisting 
of  upward  of  three  hundred  members,  having  met  at  Cam- 
bridge, Elbridge  Gerry,  a  merchant  of  Marblehead,  f<»*  two 
or  three  years  past  prominent  in  the  General  Court,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Supplies.  Active 
measures  were  taken  for  arming  and  drilling  the  militia,  and 
especially  for  procuring  powder ;  and  magazines  of  provisions 
and  military  stores  began  to  be  laid  up  at  Conoora,  Worces- 
ter, and  other  places.  An  appeal  to  the  people  was  put  forth, 
«nd  a  day  <tf  fastmg  and  prayer  appointed ;  after  whioh  ibe 
OongresB  took  a  short  acyoumment. 
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Aware  of  vhat  was  going  on,  Grage  aettt  a  detachment  to 
Salem,  whence  the  Brittsh  troops  had  heen  withdrawn  for 
concentration  at  Boston,  to  seize  some  cannon  said  to  he 
deposited  there.  A  hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  sent  from 
Boston  hj  water,  landed  at  Salem  on  this  business.  Not 
finding  the  cannon  there,  thej  marched  in  search  of  them 
toward  the  adjoining  town  of  Danvers.  At  a  bridse  between 
the  towns  they  encountered  a  party  of  militia,  uncter  Colonel 
Pickering,  who  claimed  the  bridge  as  private  property,  and 
prq>08ed  to  dispute  the  passage.  It  was  Sunday ;  one  of  the 
Salem  ministers  interfered,  and,  taking  advantage  of  rever- 
ence for  the  day,  with  much  difficulty  prevented  a  collision. 
The  soldiers  were  allowed  to  pass  the  bridge,  but  soon 
returned  without  finding  the  cannon.  About  the  same  time, 
two  officers  were  sent  in  disguise  to  examine  the  country  and 
the  roads  towards  Worcester. 

The  Connecticut  Assembly,  in  a  special  session,  though 
they  declined  to  take  immediate  steps  for  enlisting  troops, 

Jet  commissioned  David  Wooster  as  major-general,  and 
oeeph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  as  brigadiers.  The 
Massachusetts  Congress  shortly  after  voted  to  raise  an  army 
for  the  defense  of  the  province.  They  sent  committees  to 
the  other  New  England  colonie^  to  solicit  their  aid  and  con- 
enrrence,  and  meanwhile  took  another  recess. 

Gage's  force  at  this  time  amounted  to  twenty-eight  hundred 
and  fifty  men.  As  the  sprint  opened,  he  determined  by  active 
movements  to  nip  these  rebellious  preparations  in  the  bud. 
Two  <^Bcers,  sent  from  Boston  to  make  a  reconnoissance, 
renorted  that  some  cannon  and  a  quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  had  been  collected  at  Concord,  an  interior 
town,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  To  destroy  these 
•tores,  eiffht  hundred  British  troops,  light  infantry  and  gren- 
adiersi  left  Boston,  under  Colonel  Smith,  with  great  secresy, 
Bh(»rtly  after  midnight,  and  reached  Lexington,  within  six 
miles  of  Concord,  before  sunrise.  But  the  alarm  had  been 
given^t  was  supposed  their  object  miffht  be  to  arrest  Han- 
cock and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  lo&ing  at  Lexington— ^ 
and  the  minute  men  of  the  neighborhood,  Aoat  a  hundred  in 
number,  had  assembled  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  meet- 
ing-house*   The  head  of  the  £iti»h  oolnmn  came  suddenly 
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upon  tbem,  led  bj  two  or  three  offioen,  who  caUed  upon 
the  minute  men  to  throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse. 
When  these  orders  were  not  instantly  obeyed,  a  Yolley  was 
fired,  by  which  eight  of  the  minute  men  were  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  The  British  alleged,  however,  that  the 
minute  men  fired  first  The  survivors  scattered  at  oncetand 
the  regulars  marched  on  to  Concord.  As  they  approached 
that  viUage,  another  body  of  minute  men  was  seej^  assembled 
on  a  hill  in  front  of  the  meeting-house ;  but,  as  the  regulars 
advanced,  they  retired  across  a  bridge  to  another  hill  back  of 
tha  town.  The  bridge  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  regu* 
lars,  a  guard  of  three  companies  was  stationed  at  it,  and 
three  other  companies  were  sent  across  to  destroy  some  stores 
at  a  distance.  The  main  body  halted  near  the  meetings 
house,  and  commenced  destroying  the  stores  found  there. 
The  minute  men  on  the  hill,  increased  by  constant  accessions, 
presently  advanced  toward  the  bridge.  The  guard  of  regu- 
lars having  retired  across  it,  began  to  take  up  the  planks, 
and,  as  the  minute  men  continued  to  approach,  they  fired. 
The  fire  was  returned,  and  several  regulars  were  killed ;  yet 
such  was  the  hesitation  at  this  first  shedding  of  blood,  that 
the  three  British  companies  beyond  the  bridge  were  sufiered 
to  re-cross  without  molestation.  They  fell  back  to  the  village, 
«nd  the  whole  detachment  comnoenced  a  speedy  retreat.  It 
was  time.  The  alarm  had  spread;  the  country  was  up.  The 
minute  men,  hurrying  in  from  every  side,  threatened  the 
rear,  the  fianks,  the  front  of  the  retreating  column,  and  from 
behind  trees,  fences  and  stone  walls,  poured  in  an  irregular 
but  galling  and  fatal  fire.  The  British  suffered  very  severely ; 
the  commanding  officer  was  wounded ;  the  retreat  was  fast 
turning  into  a  rout ;  the  whole  party  would  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  provincials  but  for  seasonable  aid  found  at 
Lexington,  whither  Gage,  with  wise  caution,  had  dispatched 
Lord  Perqr,  with  a  supporting  column  of  nine  hundred  men 
and  two  pieces  of  cannon.  The  artillery  kept  the  minute 
men  at  bay ;  Percy's  men  received  their  exhausted  compan- 
ions within  a  hollow  square,  and  the  retreat,  after  a  short 
halt,  was  again  re*commenced.  By  throwing  out  strong 
flanking  parties,  Percy  covered  his  main  body,  and  by  sun- 
set the  regulars  reached  Charlestown,  worn  out  with  fatiguci 
Md  with  a  loss  in  killed  axni  wounded  of  near  three  hundred 
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men.  Tke  pnmndal  low  wab  about  eighij-fiye.  Th6  ex- 
hauflied  resulani  encamped  on  Banker  ffill,  ander  oyrer  of 
tke  ships  or  war  in  the  river.  The  next  day  ihej  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Boston. 

From  all  parts  of  New  England  volnnteers  maidied  at 
onoe,  and  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  fight,  Boston  was 
beleaguered  by  a  considerable  but  irregular  army.  The 
news,  forwarded  by  express,  spread  fast  through  the  cdonies. 
Yet,  with  the  hottest  haste  which  could  tiien  be  made,  it 
took  twenty  days  to  reaetl  Charleston,  in  South  Carolinai 

The  re-assembled  Congress  of  Massachusetts  voted  to  raise 
thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men,  arranged  presently  into 
twenty-seven  regiments.  TIm  other  New  England  colonies 
were  called  upon  to  make  up  the  anny  to  thirty  thousand 
men.  Ward  was  appointed  captain  gimeraU  Thomas  lieu- 
tenant general*  A  regiment  of  artillery  was  authorized,  the 
command  being  given  to  Gridley,  i^pointed  also  chief  engi- 
neer. A  captain's  ctMnmission  was  promised  to  any  person 
who  would  enlist  fifty-nine  men;  any  person  who  could 
procure  the  enlistment  of  ten  companies  was  to  be  made  a 
ooloneL  This  method  facilitated  raising  the  men,  but  hrought 
many  incompetent  officers  into  the  service. 

The  issue  of  pmer  money,  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of 
war,  disused  in  Massachusetts  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, was  now  revived.  Provincial  notes  were  issued  to  the 
unonnt  of  jeiOO,000,  jg(d33,8dS,  in  Bums  small  enough  to 
cirealate  as  a  currenqr. 

Depositions  to  show  that  the  regulars  had  fired  first  at 
Lexington,  without  provocation,  were  dispatched  to  Englsod 
by  a  special  packet,  with  a  short  but  energetfe  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  expressing  the  resolution  ''  to 
die  or  be  free.''  Franklin,  to  whom  this  address  and  the 
depositions  were  inclosed,  was  requested  to  have  them  printed 
and  distributed,  and  to  communicate  them  especially  to  the 
city  of  London.  But  Franklin  had  sailed  for  America,  leaving 
the  Massachusetts  agency  in  the  hands  of  Arthur  Lee. 

The  appeal  to  the  odier  New  England  ool<Hiies  was  not 
made  in  vain.  The  Bhode  Island  Ainembly  voted  an  amt 
of  observation  of  fifteen  hundred  men — a  measure  opposed, 
however,  by  Governor  Wanton  and  two  or  three  of  the  assis- 
tants, who  entered  a  protest  against  it  as  danferooa  to  their 
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diarter  privileges^  likely  to  inyolye  the  colony  in  a  war,  and 
contrary  to  their  oath  of  all^^ianee.  Stephen  Hopkins  and 
Samuel  Ward,  former  governors  and  political  rivals,  were 
reappointed  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Wanton 
was  re-chosen  governor  at  the  election  shortly  after;  hat,  as 
h0.  did  not  appear  to  take  the  oaths,  the  Assembly  directed 
that  the  duties  of  the  olBce  should  be  performed  by  Deputy 
Governor  Cooke,  who  continued  for  the  next  three  years  at 
the  head  of  affairs.  A  body  of  Bhode  Island  volunteers  had 
appeared  before  Boston,  led  by  Nathaniel  Greene,  a  young 
iron-master,  educated  a  Quaker,  but  now  disowned  by  that 
communion  on  account  of  his  military  propensities.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  observation,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  six  regiments  of 
a  thousand  men  each,  four  of  them  to  serve  with  the  army 
before  Boston.  Weoster,  E^noer,  and  Putnam,  already  com* 
missioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment ;  the 
other  three  were  to  be  commanded  by  Hinman,  Waterbury, 
and  Parsons.  Putnam  was  already  in  the  camp  before  Bq»* 
ton.  Old  man  of  sixty,  as  he  was,  on  hearing  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Le»ngton,  he  had  left  his  plow  in  the  furrow 
to  put  himself  at  the  he^  of  the  Connecticut  volunteers. 

A  special  convention  of  delegates  from  the  nearest  towns, 
called  together  by  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety, 
cm  hearing  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexingt(»i,  did  not 
think  it  best  to  anticipate  the  action  of  a  Provincial  Con- 
gress, already  summoned  for  the  seventeenth  of  May,  by 
taking  steps  for  organizing  an  army;  but  the  several  towns 
were  requested  to  forward  supplies  to  the  volunteers  who  had 
followed  Stark  to  Boston.  Meanwhile,  the  Massachusetts 
Congress  directed  enlistments  among  the  New  Hampshire 
Boliuers  in  camp.  As  the  new  regiments  began  to  be  formed, 
the  volunteers  returned  home.  For  ^some  weeks,  the  force 
before  Boston  was  very  small,  amounting  to  only  two  or 
three  thousand  men. 

In  hopes  that  matters  might  possibly  be  reconciled, X3ov* 
emor  Trumbull  and  the  Connecticut  Assembly  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Gage,  to  act  as  mediators— -a  step  which  excited 
mudi  alarm  in  Massachusetts.  The  Provincial  Congress 
remonstrated  against  any  separate  negotiations ;  and  they 
29 
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Toted  Gage  a  public  onemy,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
tyrants,  whom   there  was   no.  further  obligation   to  obey. 
"   Some  correspondence  took  place  between  Oage  and  TrumboU* 
but  nothing  came  of  the  Connecticut  mediation. 

The  Assembly  of  New  York  having  reused  to  appdnt 
delegates  to  the  new  Continental  Congress,  an  ardent  strug- 
gle had  taken  place  in  the  city,  not  altogether  unaccompanied 
with  violence,  on  the  question  <tf  electing  members  to  a 
Provincial  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  such 
delegates.  The  popular  party  carried  the  day ;  and  by  the 
Convention  presently  held,  twelve  delegates  were  i^ipointed, 
any  five  of  whom  were  authorized  to  represent  the  province 
in  the  Congress. 

The  Corresponding  Committee  of  New  York,  on  receiving 
news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  drew  up  an  Association  for 
the  Defense  of  Colonial  Bi^ts,  which  everybody  was  called 
upon  to  sign — ^an  expedient  presently  adopted  in  several 
other  of  the  colonies,  those  especially,  in  which  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  existed.  The  same  committee  also 
issued  a  circular  to  the  several  county  committees,  recom- 
mending the  speedy  meeting  of  a  Provincial  Congress,  "  to 
deliberate  on,  and  direct  such  measures  as  may  be  expedient 
for  our  common  safety." 

News  having  arrived  of  the  fight  at  Lexin^n,  a  great 
public  meeting  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  measures 
were  taken  for  entering  into  a  volunteer  military  association, 
which  soon  pervaded  the  whole  province.  In  spite  of  the 
admonitions  of  their  elders,  many  of  the  younff  Quakers 
took  a  part  in  this  organization.  MiiBin  was  the  movinff 
spirit  of  the  whole.  John  Dickinson  accepted  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  as  did  Thomas  M'Eean  and  James  Wilson, 
leading  lawyers  in  the  city.  M'Kean  was  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  Scotch-Irish  descent ;  Wilson  was  bom  in  Scot-  - 
land,  but  he  had  studied  law,  and  for  the  last  eight  years 
had  been  a  resident  in  Philadelphia,  where  his  talents  had 
raised  him  to  conspicuous  notice.  The  Assembly,  which  met 
shortly  after,  appropriated  £1,800  toward  the  expenses  of 
the  volunteers.  They  also  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety, 
iA  which  Franklin,  just  returned  from  England,  was  made 
chairman.  This  committee  took  measures  for  the  defense 
cf  Philadelphia^  and  in  a  short  time  aasumed  the  whole 
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executive  authortity.  TraDklin,  Wilson,  and  Willing  were 
added  to  the  congressional  delegation ;  Gktlloway,  at  his  own 
•aroeat  request,  was  excused  from  serving.  Governor  Penn 
kid  Lord  North's  conciliatory  pieposition  before  the  Assem- 
bly, but  it  did  not  meet  with  much  favor. 

The  Delaware  Assembly  had  already  approved  the  doings 
of  the  late  Ckmtinental  Gonmss,  and  had  appointed  dele- 

res  to  the  new  one,  in  whiSi  they  were  presently  imitated 
the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

The  Virginia  CSonvention,  whidi  met  at  Richmond  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  new  Continental  Congress,  had  been 
pOTuaded,  by  the  energy  and  eloquence  of  ratridL  Henry, 
to  take  measures  for  enroling  a  company  of  volunteers  in 
each  county.  Before  news  had  arrived  el  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, Govemoar  Dunmore  had  (Xtlered  the  powder  belonging 
to  the  province,  to  be  taken  from  the  public  store  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  placed  on  board  an  armed  vessel  in  the  river* 
This  proceeding  caused  a  great  excitem^it,  increased  by  news 
of  the  Lexington  fight.  Having  collected  some  companies 
of  the  new  vdunteers,  Henry  murched  toward  Williamsburg, 
and  compelled  the  king's  receiver  to  give  bills  for  the  value 
of  the  powder  taken  away.  Dunmore  sent  his  family  on 
board  a  ship  in  the  river,  fortified  his  palace,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  Henry  and  his  coadjutors  guilty  of 
rebellion ;  but  their  conduct  was  sustained  and  approved  by 
numerous  county  conventions. 

In  spite  of  all  Martin's  efforts  to  prevent  it,  a  Provincial 
Congress  met  in  North  Carolina,  simultaneously  with  the 
Assembly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the  same 
members.  Both  bodies  concurred  in  approving  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  late  Continental  Congress,  and  in  appointing 
de^gates  to  the  new  one.  News  arriving  of  the  iMttle  of 
Lexington,  an  Associaticm  was  entered  into  by  the  friends  of 
colonial  rights,  pledging  the  associators  to  defend  those 
rights  1^^  foroe^  ii  necessary.  The  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
county  carried  their  zeal  so  far,  as  to  resolve,  at  a  public 
meeting,  to  throw  off  the  British  connection,  and  they  framed 
a  formid  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  append  here,  an 
authentic  copy  of  these  famous  Mechlenburg  Besolutkms, 
which  should  be  sacredly  preserved  ra  any  reocwd  of  the  early 
Mts  of  fiam. 
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MECHLENBUBG  BESOLUTIONS. 

The  citizens  of  Mechlenborg  ooonty,  in  tiiis  State,  made  a 
declaration  of  independence  more  than  a  year  before  Con- 
gress made  theirs. 

NovTH  Caiouha,    \ 
Mecklmburs  Onrnty,  M^  20, 1775.  / 

In  the  spring  of  1776,  the  leading  characters  of  Mechlen- 
burg  county,  stimulated  by  the  enthusiastic  patriotism  which 
elevates  the  mind  above  considerations  of  inaividual  aggran- 
dizement, and  scorning  to  shelter  themselves  frcHn  the  impend- 
ing storm  by  submission  to  lawless  power,  eta,  held  several 
detached  meetings,  in  each  of  which  the  individual  senti- 
ments were  **  that  the  cause  of  Boston  was  the  cause  of  all; 
that  their  destinies  were  undoubtedly  connected  with  those 
of  their  Eastern  fellow-citizens — and  that  they  must  either 
submit  to  all  the  impositions  which  an  unprincipled,  and  to 
them  an  unrepresented  Parliament  might  impose— or  sup- 
port their  brethren  who  were  doomed  to  sustain  the  first  shook 
of  that  power  which,  if  sncoessful  there,  would  ultimately 
overwheun  all  in  the  common  calamity.  GimfMrmably  to 
these  principles.  Col.  Adam  Alexander,  through  solicitations, 
issued  an  oraer  to  each  captain's  company  in  the  county  of 
Hechlenburg  (then  comprising  the  present  county  of  Cabanns), 
directing  ei^  militia  company  to  elect  two  persons,  and  dele* 
gate  to  them  ample  power  to  deviae  ways  and  means  to  aid 
and  assist  their  suffering  brethren  fn  Boston,  and  also  gen- 
erally to  adopt  measures  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
impending  storm,  and  to  secure,  unimpaired,  their  inalienable 
rights,  privileges  and  liberties,  from  the  dominant  grasp  of 
British  imposition  and  tyranny. 

In  conforming  to  said  order,  on  the  19tlrof  May,  1775,  the 
said  delegation  met  in  Charlotte,  vested  with  unlimited 
powers ;  at  whidi  time  official  news,  by  express,  arrived  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  on  that  day  of  the  preceding  month* 
Every  delegate  felt  the  value  and  impoxjiuice  of  we  prize, 
and  tbe  amul  and  solemn  crisis  whidh  had  arrivedr— every 
bosom  swelled  with  indignation  at  the  nudice,  inveteracy,  and 
insatiable  revenge  developed  in  the  late  attack  upon  Lexing^ 
ton«  The  universal  sentiment  was — ^let  us  not  flatter  our- 
selves that  popular  harangues,  or  resolves— that  popidar  vapor 
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will  avert  the  storm,  or  yanqaish  oar  oommon  enemy — let 
ua  deliberate,  let  us  csEdcnlate  the  issae-^he  probable  results, 
and  then  let  us  act  with  energy,  as  brethren  leagued  to 
preserve  our  property,  our  lives — and  what  is  still  more 
endearing — the  liberties  of  Ameriea.  AnAM  Albxanber  was 
then  elected  chairman,  and  John  MoKnut  Auixaiydbb, 
derk.  After  a  free  and  full  discussiim  of  the  various  objects 
for  which  the  delegation  had  been  convened,  it  was  unani- 
mously ordained— 

1«  That  whoever  directly  or  indirectly  abetted,  or  in  any 
way,  form,  or  manner,  countenanced  the  undiartered  and 
dangerous  invasimi  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britaini 
is  an  enemy  to  this  country— -*to  America— and  to  the  inhe- 
rent and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

2.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecblenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  us  to  the 
tnother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  firom  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection, 
cont^nct,  assodation,  with  that  nation,  which  has  wantonly 
tramided  on  our  rights  and  liberties — ^and  inhumanly  shed 
the  innocent  blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

8.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  ana  independ- 
ent people,  vrhidi  is,  and  of  right  ouffht  to  be,  a  sovereign 
and  self-governing  association,  under  me  control  of  no  power 
other  than  that  of  our  Ood,  and  the  general  government 
of  the  Gonffress — ^to  the  maintenance  of^  which  independence, 
we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our  mutual  co-operation, 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor. 

4.  That,  as  we  now  acknowledge  die  existence  and  control 
of  no  law,  or  legal  office,  dvil  or  military,  within  this  county, 
we  do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  eadb, 
and  every  of  our  former  laws — ^wherein,  nevertheless,  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding 
rights^rivileges,  immunities,  or  authorities. 

6.  That  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every 
militarjr  officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstitated  to  his 
former  command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to 
these  regulations.  And  that  every  member  present  of  this 
delegation,  shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer— viz:  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  ''Committee  man,''  to 
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issue  procen,  bear  wmA  dctemine  all  matters  of  oontroveisy, 
aooording  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  aiid 
union,  and  harmony  in  said  ooantj,  and  to  nse  erery  exer* 
tion  to  8{««ad  the  love  al  coantry  and  fire  of  freedom,  throogh* 
out  Am/mca,  until  a  more  ^neral  and  organiaed  goremment 
be  established  in  this  provmoe. 

A  number  of  bylaws  were  also  added,  merely  to  protect 
the  Association  from  confusion,  and  to  regnlate  their  general 
conduct  as  citizens.  After  sitting  in  the  Court-house  all 
night,  neither  sleepy,  hungry,  nor  fatiffued,  and  after  die- 
eossiug  every  paragraph,  they  were  all  passed,  sanctioned, 
and  decreed,  ufiomfnoiisfy,  about  2  o'doek,  a.  il,  May  20. 
In  a  few  days,  a  deputation  of  said  delegation  convened,  when 
Captain  James  Jack,  of  Charlotte,  was  deputed  as  express  to 
the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  copy  of  said  resolves 
and  proceedings,  t<^ther  with  a  letter  addressed  to  our  three 
representatives,  viz.:  Biehard  Caswell,  Wm.  Ho(^r,  and 
Joseph  Hughes,  under  express  injunction,  personally,  and 
through  the  State  representation,  to  use  all  possible  means 
to  have  said  proceedings  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Oen* 
eral  Congress.  On  tl^  return  of  Captain  Jack,  the  delegi^ 
tion  learned  that  their  proceedings  were  individually  a{^roved 
by  the  members  of  Congress,  but  that  it  was  deemed  prema* 
ture  to  lay  them  before  the  House.  A  joint  letter  from  said 
three  members  of  Consress  was  also  received,  of  the  zeal  in 
the  common  cause,  ana  recommending  perseverance,  wder, 
and  energy. 

The  subsequent  harm<my,  unanimity,  and  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  independence,  evidently  resulting  from 
these  regulations,  and  the  continued  exertion  of  said  delega- 
tion, apnarently  tranquilized  this  section  of  the  State,  and 
met  with  the  concurrence  and  high  approbation  of  the  Conn* 
dl  of  Safety,  who  held  their  sessions  at  Newbem  and  Wil- 
mingtoL,  alternately,  and  who  confirmed  the  nomiaatimi  and 
acts  of  the  delegation  in  their  official  capacity. 

From  this  delegation  originated  the  Court  of  Enquiry  of 
this  county,  who  constituted  and  held  their  first  session  in 
Charlotte ;  they  then  held  their  meetings  regolaiiy  at  Char- 
lotte, at  Colonel  James  Harris',  and  at  (>donel  Phifer's, 
aheniately,  one  week  at  each  place.    It  was  a  dvil  0Quri» 
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foonded  on  militsrir  proonw.  Before  this  jodicature  all  < 
piciouB  penona  were  made  to  amear,  who  were  formally  tried, 
and  banished,  or  omtinued  nnder  gaaid.  Its  jurisdiction  was 
as  unlimited  as  toryism,  and  its  decrees  as  final  as  the  con- 
fidence and  pataiotism  of  the  country.  Several  were  arrested 
and  brought  before  them  from  Lmcoln,  Bowan»  and  the 
adjacent  counties. 

In  addition  to  this  instrument,  is  another,  claimed  to  be  even 
of  prior  date ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  which 
the  final  Declaration  assumed  under  the  hand  of  Jefierson, 
was  rery  dearly  sketched  out  for  him  by  the  sagacious  brain 
of  George  Mason.  It  is  the  only  copy  of  this  singular  and 
yaluable  document  which  we  have  seen,  and  we  sh^,  there* 
fore,  Day  it  before  the  readers  of  Sam  without  hesitation,  as 
it  at  least  danonstrates,  in  connection  with  the  Mechlenburj^ 
Besolutions,  how  general  aud  spontaneous  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  final  DecUration.  That  Jefferson  had  this  document 
before  him,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt : 

nipLABAIlOH  OF  BIGHTS. 

(Copy  of  ihefirH  Draughty  hy  Qwrge  Mxson.) 

A  declaration  of  rights,  made  by  the  representatires  of 
the  good  people  of  Virginia,  assembled  in  full  and  free  con- 
yention ;  which  rights  do  pertain  to  them  and  to  their  pos- 
terity, as  the  basis  and  foundation  of  goyemment. 

1.  That  all  men  are  created  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  have  certain  inherent  ntUurai  riffhts,  of  which  they  can 
not,  by  any  compact,  deprive  or  divest  their  posterity.®  Among 
which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and 
obtaining  hap]»ne8s  and  safety. 

2.  That  all  power  is,  bg  Qod  and  nahtre,  vested  in,  and 
consequently  derived  from  the  people ;  that  magistrates  are 
their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at  all  times  amenable  to 
them. 

8.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation 
or  community.    Of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of 
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gorenuneiit,  tbat  is  bftst  which  is  capable  of  producing  Ae 
greatest  dcmee  of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  most  effi^cfco- 
ally  secaieaagainst  the  danger  of  maladministration ;  and 
that  whenever  any  government  shall  be  foand  inadequate  or 
contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  commanity  hath 
an  indnbitable,  unalienable,  and  indefeasible  right  to  reform, 
alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal* 

4.  That  no  man,  or  set>  of  men,  are  entitled  to  exclusive 
or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from  the  community, 
but  in  consideration  of  public  services;  which  not  being 
descendible,  neither  ought  the  offices  of  magistrate,  legislar 
tor,  or  judge  to  be  hereditary. 

5.  l%at  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  State 
should  be  separate  and  dmtinct  from  ihe  judicial;  and,  that 
the  members  of  the  two  fitBt  may  be  restrained  from  oppression, 
by  feelinff  and  participating  in  the  burthens  of  the  people, 
they  should,  at  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station, 
and  return  unto  that  body  from  which  they  were  originally 
taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by  frequent,  certain, 
and  regular  elections. 

6.  That  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representatives 
of  the  people  in  the  kgislature,  ought  to  be  free,  and  that 
ail  men  having  sufficient  evidence  of  permanent  common  inter- 
est with,  and  attachment  to  the  community,  have  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  cannot  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of  their  prop- 
erty for  public  uses,  without  their  own  consent,  or  that  of 
their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to 
which  they  have  not,  in  like  manner,  assented  for  the  common 
good. 

7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the  execution  of 
laws,  by  any  authority,  without  consent  of  the  representar 
tives  of  the  people,  is  injurious  to  their  rights,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised. 

8.  That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
hath  a  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  aceasa- 
tion,  to  be  confronted  with  the  accusers  and  witnesses,  to  call 
for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  to  a  soeedy  trial  by  an  impar- 
tial jury  of  his  vicinage,  without  wnose  unanimous  consent 
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he  can  not  be  found  guilty,  nor  ean  he  be  oompelled  to  ffive 
evidence  against  himself;  imd,  that  no  man  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty,  except  by  die  law  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment 
of  his  peers. 

9.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  exoes* 
rive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted. 

10.  (This  article  was  inserted  by  the  Convention.) 

11.  That  in  controversies  respecting  property,  and  in  suits 
between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial  by  jury  is  preferaUe 
to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be  held  sacred. 

12.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  great 
bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by 
despotic  governments. 

18.  That  a  well-reffulated  militia,  composed  of  the  body 
of  the  people  trained  to  arms,  is  the  proper,  natural,  and 
safe  defense  of  a  free  State ;  that  standing  armies  in  time 
<rf  peace,  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  to  liberty;  and 
that,  in  all  eases,  the  military  should  be  under  strict  subor- 
dination to,  and  governed  by  the  civil  power. 

14.  (This  article  was  also  inserted  by  the  Convention.) 

15.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of  liberty, 
can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to 

i'ustice,  moderation,  temperance,  frugality  and  virtue,  and 
y  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamentiQ  principles. 

16.  That  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Crea- 
tor, and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can  be  directed  only 
by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by  force  or  violence,  and  there- 
fore, ihat  all  men  shauU  er^  msfiiBM  tokratian  m  the  exer- 
cites  of  religion,  acoording  to  the  cUetata  of  eowKiencey 
unpunuhed  and  tmretibrained  by  the  magigtrate;  im&st,  under 
cover  of  retMon,  any  man  ditturb  the  peace,  the  happineuj  or 
tike  eafety  of  society.  And  that  it  is  the  mutual  duty  of  all, 
to  practice  Christian  forbearance,  love,  and  charity,  toward 
each  other. 

Thda  Declaration  of  Bights  wts  Ae  first  in  America;  it 
received  a  few  alterations  or  additions  in  the  Virginia  Conven- 
tion, (some  of  them  not  for  the  better,)  and  was  afterward 
doaely  imitated  by  the  other  United  States. 
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The  foregmng  was  copied  Terbatim,  from  the  original,  in 
the  hand-writiiiff  of  the  aathor,  CoL  George  Maaon,  oi  Vir- 
ginia, left  in  the  pooaoanion  Bf  his  son.  Gen.  John  Mason, 
of  Georgetown.  In  order  to  fadlitate  the  comparison  of  it, 
with  {hat  which  was  adopted  hj  the  Gonyention,  and  is  still 
in  force,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  nomber  the  articles 
as  in  the  adopted  Declaration,  omitting  the  tenth  and  fimr- 
teenth,  which  were  inserted  entire  hj  Sie  Coayention,  and  to 
place  those  words  in  italics  which  were  either  ezminged  or 
altered,  and  pnt  an  asterisk  where  others  were  adaedL 


OHAPTBE  XXXy. 

Arnold's  Defeat  before  Tioonderoga  and  Croim  Poi]it--Oage^f  Pirodi^ 
nation  exempting  from  pardon  John  Hanoook  and  Adam«— Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill. 

Previoas  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  expedienej  of 
aeizinff  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point  bad  been  Buggested  to 
the  AhssadiusettB  Committee  of  Safety.  Their  attenticMi 
was  now  re-called  to  the  subject  by  Benedict  Arnold,  a  New 
Haven  k^ader  and  shipmaster,  who  commanded  a  company  of 
Tolnnteers  in  the  camp  before  Boston.  Arnold  received  a 
commission  as  colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  men  in  Yen* 
mont  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  these  fortresses.  The 
attention  of  Connecticut  had  been  called  to  the  same  subject, 
and,  about  the  time  of  Arnold's  departure,  some  persons 
deputed  for  that  purpose  had  induced  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth 
Warner,  tiie  two  most  active  leaders  among  the  Oreen 
Mountain  Boys,  to  raise  a  force  for  the  same  enterprise. 
Arnold,  as  yet  without  men,  joined  Allen's  party  and 
daimed  the  command,  but,  being  refused,  agreed  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer.  Allen  approached  Ticonderoga  with  eighty 
men,  penetrated  undiscovered  into  the  center  of  the  fort, 
surprised  the  commanding  officer  in  his  bed,  and  summoned 
him  to  surrender  **  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  OmgressI"  Crown  Point  was  taken  by 
Warner  with  equal  ease.  The  total  garrisons  of  both  points 
were  only  sixty  men.  Upward  of  two  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  a  large  and  precious  supply  of  powder,  of 
which  tiiere  was  a  great  scarcity  in  the  camp  before  Boston, 
fell  into  the  han£  of  the  captors.  Arnold  was  presently 
joiaed  by  some  fifty  recruits,  wno  had  wimed  a  schooner,  and 
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taken  several  prisoners  and  some  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Skeaes- 
borough,  a  new  settlement,  (now  Whitehall,  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Champlain,)  founded  by  Colonel  Skene,  a  British  officer, 
who  had  gone  to  England  to  solicit  an  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Tioonderoga.  In  this  ci^tured  vessel  Arnold 
proceeded  down  the  lake,  entered  the  Sorel,  sorprised  the 
post  of  St.  John's,  where  the  naviffation  terminates,  captured 
an  armed  vessel  there,  and  carried  off  some  valuable  stores. 
Allen  proposed  to  hold  St.  John's,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
by  a  superior  force  from  MontreaL  Arnold,  with  his  vessels, 
returned  to  Crown  Point. 

The  Continental  Congress  proceeded,  meanwhile,  to  the 
delicate  task  (^  appointing  a  ccmimander^in-chief.  Unan- 
imity on  this  important  ocQasion  was  much  promoted  by  John 
Adams,  very  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good-will  and  support 
of  the  southern  colonies.  George  Wadiingion,  present  as  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  was  nominated  by  John*- 
son,  of  Maryland,  and  unanimously  chosen.  It  has  been 
freely  insinuated  that  ^*  Sam"  m-personally  had  a  hand  in 
this  nomination,  which  took  every  body  by  surprise,  as  the 
accomplished  soldier  of  fortune  Lee,  or  the  English  renegade 
Gktes,  had  been  more  generally  looked  to  aa  the  nommee. 
See  our  plate  on  next  page  for  explanation.  He  aooepted 
the  appointment  in  a  modest  speedi,  in  which  he  declined 
any  compensation  beyond  payment  of  enenses.  Artemas 
Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Phillip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam, 
were  chosen  major  generals ;  Horatio  Gates,  adjutant  general, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Ward  and  Putnam  were  already 
in  the  camp  before  Boston,  the  one  as  captain  general,  under 
a  liassachusetts  commission,  tiie  other  as  a  Connecticut 
brigadier.  Schuyler  had  be^ot  recommended  as  a  major 
general  by  the  New  Tork  Provincial  Congress.  Gates,  an 
Xlnglishman  by  birth,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  British 
service,  had  recently  sold  out  his  conmiission  and  settled  in 
Virginia.  Lee  was  a  person  of  very  eccentric  habits,  a  mere 
solcQer  of  fortune,  but  possessing  a  high  reputation  for  military 
experience  and  sdence,  having  served  witii  distinction  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  He  held,  at  the  time  of  his  election, 
a  lieutenant  colonel's  commission  in  the  British  service. 
Durinff  the  last  eighteen  m<mths  he  had  been  traveling 
throu^  America,  and  had  recently  been  indnoed  by  Gates  to 
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ptirehase  lancUi  in  Virginia.  For  some  unknown  prirate 
cause,  he  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  British  ministry.  Con« 
gress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  any  pecuniary  loss  he 
might  sustain  by  entering  into  their  service,  and  subsequently 
adranoed  him  $80,000  for  that  purpose.  Before  accepting 
this  American  appcxntment,  he  resigned  his  British  commit- 
sion  in  a  formal  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  A  strenuous 
(^position  was  made  in  Congress  to  the  appointment  of  both 
Lee  and  Gates.  Washington  urged  it  on  account  of  their 
military  knowledge  and  experience,  but  they  both  occasioned 
him  afterward  a  ffreat  deal  of  trouble. 

Pomeroy,  Heath,  and  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts ;  Wooster 
and  Spencer,  of  Connecticut ;  and  Greene,  of  Bhode  Island, 
already  holding  cdiony  oommisaions  as  general  officers,  were 
commissioned  as  brigadiers.  To  these  were  added  Sullivan, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  New  Hampshire,  and  MonV 
gomery,  of  New  York,  a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 
Though  bred  a  lawyer,  and  without  military  experience, 
Sullivan  soon  proved  himself  an  able  officer.  Montgomery 
had  served  witn  credit  in  a  subaltern  rank  at  the  siege  of 
Lonisburg,  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  Within  two  or  three 
years  past  he  had  disposed  of  his  commission,  had  married 
into  the  Livingston  family,  and  settled  in  New  York,  and, 
along  with  S<£uyler,  had  been  recommended  for  military 
rank  by  the  New  York  Provin^al  Congress,  of  which  he  was 
a  member.  The  colonels  and  other  inf^ior  officers  in  the 
camp  before  Boston  were  confirmed  in  their  commands,  and 
presently  received  continental  commissions.  The  selection 
of  general  officers  by  Congress  occasioned  a  good  deal  of 
heart-burning,  particularly  the  Connecticut  appointments, 
Wooster  and  Spencer,  who  had  led  regiments  in  the  last 
French  war,  complained  loudly  at  beiuff  superseded  by  Put* 
nam,  who  had  not  risen  in  that  service  beyond  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  A  representation  on  this  sulgect  was 
made  to  Congress  by  the  Connecticut  officers  and  the  Connec* 
ticnt  Assemmy.  Pomeroy,  from  some  disgust,  had  already 
retired,  nor  did  he  accept  his  continental  commission. 

Before  these  new  arrangements  were  completed,  an  import* 
ant  battle  had  been  already  fought.  Largely  reinforced  by 
the  arrival  of  additional  troops,  under  Gtenerals  Howe,  Bur- 
goyne,  and  Clinton,  distinguished  and  acoompliBhed  offioen, 
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tibe  &itish  Army  in  Boston  had  been  increased  to  twenty 
legnlar  regiments,  amounting  to  upward  of  ten  tkoasand 
men.  Thus  strength^ied,  Gbge  had  issued  a  proclamation 
of  martial  law,  offering  pardon,  however,  to  all  who  would 
forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance,  John  Hancodc  and 
Samuel  Adams  excepted,  whose  guilt  was  too  flagitious  to  be 
overlooked. 

We  here  insert  a  copy  of  this  famous  Prodamatkm  of  the 
Snglish  Ghtes,  who  was  no  renegade : — 

The  minds  of  men  having  b^n  gradually  prepared  for 
the  worst  extremities,  a  number  of  armed  persons,  to  tlie 
amount  of  many  tiiousands,  assembled  on  the  19th  of  April 
last,  and  from  behind  walls  and  lurking  hdes,  attacked  a 
(fetachment  of  the  king's  troops,  who,  not  expecting  so  con- 
summate an  act  of  frensy,  unprepared  for  vengeance,  and 
willing  to  decline,  made  use  of  their  arms  onl^  in  their  own 
defense.  Since  tibat  period  the  rebels,  derivmg  confidence 
from  impunity,  have  added  insult  to  outrage ;  have  repeat- 
edly fired  upon  the  king's  ships  and  subj^ts,  with  cannon 
and  small  arms ;  have  possessed  the  roads  and  other  commu* 
nications  by  which  the  town  of  Boston  was  sup|died  with  pro- 
visions ;  and,  with  a  preposterous  parade  of  military  arrange- 
ment they  affect  to  hdid  the  army  besi^;ed ;  while  part  of 
their  body  make  daily  and  indiscriminate  invasions  upon 

Srivate  property,  and  with  a  wantonness  of  cruelty  ever  inci- 
ent  to  lawless  tumult,  carry  depredation  and  dis^^ess 
wherever  tiiey  turn  their  steps.  The  actions  of  the  19th  of 
April  are  of  such  notoriety,  as  must  baffle  all  attempts  to 
contradict  them,  and  the  flames  oi  buildings  and  other  pro- 
perty, from  the  islands,  and  acjjacent  country,  for  some  weeka 
past,  spread  a  melancholy  oomfirmsLtion  of  the  subsequent 
assertions. 

In  this  exigency  of  complicated  calamities,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  last  effort  within  the  bounds  of  my  duty  to  spaie  the 
effusion  of  Uood;  to  offer,  and  I  do  hereby  in  his  lligesty's 
name,  offer  and  promise  his  most  gracious  pardon,  to  all  per- 
sons who  shall  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  return  to 
the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  exoeptinff  only  from  the 
benefits  of  such  pardon,  Samubl  Adams  and  Johs  Hanooqk, 
whose  offenses  are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any 
other  eonsideratioiL  than  that  of  condign  pnnishmont 
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And  to  the  «nd  that  bo  person  irithin  the  limitB  of  this 
proffered  mercy  may  plead  ignorance  of  the  conaeqnenoas  of 
refasing  it,  I,  hy  these  presents  proclaim,  not  only  the  per* 
sons  above  named  and  excepted— hat  also  all  their  adherents, 
associates  and  abettors— meaning  to  comprehend  in  those 
terms,  all  and  every  person,  and  persons,  of  what  elass, 
denomination  or  description,  soever,  who  have  appeared  in 
arms  against  the  king's  government,  and  shall  not  lay  down 
the  same  as  afore  mentioned ;  and  likewise  all  snch  as  shall 
so  take  np  arms  after  the  date  hereof,  or  who  shall  in  anywise 
protect  or  conceal  such  offenders,  or  assist  them  with  money, 
provision,  cattle,  arms,  ammunition,  carriaffes,  or  any  other 
necessary  for  subsistence  or  offense,  or  shaU  hold  secret  cor- 
respondence with  them  by  letter,  message,  signal,  or  other* 
wise,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  as  wxm  to  be  treated 

And  whereas,  during  the  continuance  of  tiie  present  unnat- 
ural rebellion,  justice  can  not  be  administered  by  the  common 
law  of  the  land,  the  course  whereof  has,  for  a  long  time  paat, 
been  violently  impeded,  and  whdly  interrupted,  from  whence 
results  a  necessity  for  using  and  exercising  the  law  martial ; 
I  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me, 
by  the  royal  charter  to  this  province,  to  publish,  and  I  do 
hereby  publish,  and  proclaim,  and  order  the  use  and  exerrise 
of  the  law  martial,  within  and  throughout  this  province,  for 
00  long  time  as  the  present  unhappy  occasion  shall  necessa- 
rily require ;  whereof  all  persons  are  hereby  required  to  take 
notice,  and  govern  themselves  as  well  to  maintain  order  and 
regularity  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
as  to  resist,  encounter,  and  subdue  the  rebels  and  traitors 
above  described,  by  sudi  as  shall  be  called  upon  for  diose 
purposes. 

The  New  England  army,  before  Boston,  sixteen  thousand 
strong,  consisted  of  thirty^ix  regiments,  twentynseven  from 
Massachusetts,  and  three  from  each  of  the  other  colonies. 
John  Whitoombe,  who  had  led  a  regiment  in  the  French  war, 
and  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  president  S  the  Congress,  and  chair* 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  had  been  appointed  first 
and  second  major-generals  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  . 

To  make  the  blockade  of  Boston  more  complete,  by  order 
of  the  Commilitee  of  Safety,  Colonel  Preseott,  with  abe«i  a 
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Aoasand  men,  indiidin^  a  oompanj  of  artillery,  with  tiro 
field-pieces,  inarched  at  nightfall  to  take  poeaeBsion  of  Banker 
Hill,  a  considerable  eminenoe  just  within  the  peninsula  of 
Obarlestown,  and  commanding  the  great  northern  road  to  Bos- 
ton. Bj  some  mistake,  Presoott  passed  Bunker  Hill  and 
adyanced  to  Breed's  Hill,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  much  nearer  Boston.  Before  morning  the  troops 
had  thrown  up  a  oonsiderahle  redoubt,  greatly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  British,  who  opened  immediately  a  fire  upon  them, 
from  the  ships  in  the  harb(Hr  and  the  batteries  in  Boston. 
Under  the  direction  of  Gridley  and  of  Enox,  late  commander 
of  a  Boston  artillery  militia  company,  the  provincials  labored 
on,  undisturbed  by  the  fire.  By  noon  they  had  thrown  up  a 
breastwork  extending  from  the  redoubt  down  the  northern 
slope  of  the  hUl,  toward  the  water.  Cannon  mounted  in  the 
redoubt  would  command  the  harbor,  and  might  make  Boston 
itself  untenable.  To  avert  this  threaten^  danger,  three 
thousand  moi,  picked  corps  of  the  British  «rmy,  l&i  by  Gen* 
erals  Howe  and  Piffot,  embarked  in  boats  frtsn  the  wharves 
in  Boston,  and  landed  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Breed's  HilL 
Such  was  the  want  of  order  and  system  in  the  provincial 
camp,  and  so  little  was  the  apprehensi<m  of  immediate  attack, 
that  the  same  troops  who  had  been  wwking  all  night,  still 
occupied  the  intrenehments.  General  Putnam  was  on  the 
field,  but  he  appears  to  have  had  no  troops,  and  no  command. 
The  same  was  the  case  widi  General  Warren,  whom  the 
rumor  of  attack  had  drawn  from  Cambridge.  Two  New 
Hampshire  regiments,  under  Stark,  arrived  on  the  ground 
just  before  the  adion  began,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the 
left  of  the  unfinished  l»^twork,  but  some  two  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear,  under  an  imperfect  cover,  made  by  pnUing 
np  the  rail  fences,  placing  them  in  parallel  lines  a  few  feet 
apart,  and  filling  the  interv^ng  space  with  the  new^nown 
hay  which  lay  scattered  on  the  hill.  Other  troops  had  beeft 
ordered  to  Charleatown ;  but,  owing  to  some  misapprehension, 
they  did  not  arrive  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  battle.  The 
supply  of  ammunition  was  very  short. 

Here  is  Washington  Irving's  description  of  this  important 
battle,  omtained  in  his  new  *'  Life  of  Washington."  He  here 
takes  up  the  word  from  Hildreth. 
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The  aoond  of  dram  and  trampet,  the  datter  of  hocfr,  Uie 
niMlin^  of  gim  earriafleB,  and  all  the  other  militaiydinand 
bosde  in  the  streeta  of  Boston,  soon  apfmsed  the  Americana, 
an  their  nidelj  fortified  hight,  of  an  impending  attack. 
Thegr  iroie  m-fitted  to  withstand  it,  lein^  jaded  by  the  night's 
labor  and  want  of  slero,  hongrj  amd  thirsty,  having  bre«i^t 
bnt  scanty  supplies,  and  oppr^aed  by  the  heat  of  the  weather* 


Arescott  sent  repeated  messages  to  General  Ward,  asking 
leinfcroements  and  provisiona.  Putnam  secondea  ue  requess ' 
in  person,  urging  the  ezieendes  of  the  case. 

Ward  hesitat^.  He  feared  to  weaken  his  main  body  at 
Cambridge,  aa  his  military  stores  were  deposited  tiiere,  and 
it  might  have  to  sustain  the  principal  attack.  At  length, 
>liaving  taken  advice  of  the  OonncQ  of  Safely,  he  issued 
orders  toOdonels  Stark  and  Bead,  then  at  Medfovd,  tomank 
to  the  relief  of  Pkeseott,  with  their  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ments. The  order  readied  Medfcurd  about  eleven  o'dodc 
Ammunition  was  distributed  in  all  haste— two  flints,  a  gill 
of  powder,  and  fifteen  balls  to  eadi  man.  The  balls  had  to 
be  suited  to  the  diffisrent  calibres  of  the  guns;  the  powder 
to  be  carried  in  powder-horns,  or  loose  in  tk  podcet,  for  there 
were  no  cartridges  prepared.  It  was  the  rude  tam-out  of 
yeoman  soldiery,  destitute  <^  regular  aooontrements. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Americans  on  Breed's  Hill  were 
sustaining  the  fire  from  the  ships  and  fifom  the  batterv  on 
Ciopp^s  ml,  which  opened  upon  them  about  ten  o'docL 
They  return^  an  oocaskmal  shot  from  one  comer  of  the  re- 
doubt, without  much  harm  to  the  enemy,  and  continued 
atrsngthening  their  position  until  about  eleven  o'clock,  whan 
they  ceaaed  to  work,  pQed  up  their  intrenching  tools  in  the 
rear,  and  locxked  out  anxiously  and  impatient]^  for  the  anti- 
cipated reKofiwcamaits  and  supfdiea. 

About  ihia  time.  General  ntnam,  who  had  been  to  head* 
quarters,  arrived  at  the  redoubt,  on  horseback.  Some  words 
passed  between  him  and  Presoott  with  regard  to  the  intrendi* 
mgtools,  which  have  been  variously  reported. 

The  most  probable  versi<«  is,  that  he  urged  ta  hava  tboBs 
taken  from  their  present  plaei^  where  they  might  fell  into 
80 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  carried  to  Banker  Hill,  to 
he  emplojed  in  throwing  up  a  redonht,  which  was  part  of 
the  original  plan,  and  which  would  he  very  important,  should 
the  troops  he  obliged  to  retreat  from  Breed's  Hill.  To  this, 
Prescott  demurred  that  those  employed  to  convey  them,  and 
who  were  already  jaded  with  toil,  might  not  return  to  his 
redoubt.  A  large  part  of  the  tools  were  ultimately  carried 
to  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  breastwork  commenced,  by  order  of 
Gbneral  Putnam.  The  importance  of  such  a  work  was  after- 
ward made  apparent. 

About  noon,  the  Americans  descried  twenty-eight  baraes 
erossing  from  Boston  in  parallel  lines.  They  contained  a 
large  ^tachment  of  grenadiers,  rangers  and  light  infantry, 
admirably  equipped,  and  eommanded  by  M^or  General  Howe. 
They  made  a  sjdendid  and  formidable  appearance  with  their 
scarlet  uniforms,  and  the  sun  flashing  upon  muskets  and 
bayonets,  and  brass  field  pieces.  A  heavy  fire  from  the  ships 
and  batteries  covered  their  advance,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  oppose  them,  and  they  landed  about  one  o'clock  at  Moul- 
ton's  point,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Here  General  Howe  made  a  pause.  On  reconnoitering  the 
works  from  this  point,  the  Americans  appeared  to  be  much 
more  strongly  posted  than  he  had  imagined.  He  descried 
the  troqps  also  hastening  to  their  assistance.  These  were 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  led  <m  by  Stark.  Howe  imme- 
diately sent  over  to  General  Gage  for  more  forces  and  a 
supply  (£  cannon-balls,  those  brought  by  him  being  found, 
through  some  egregious  oversight,  too  large  for  the  ordnanoe. 
While  awaiting  their  arrival,  refreshments  were  served  out 
to  the  troops,  with  ** grog''  by  the  bucketful ;  and  tantalizing 
it  was  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty  Provincials  to  look  down 
from  their  ramparts  of  earth  and  see  their  invaders  seated 
in  groups  upon  the  grass,  eating  and  drinking,  and  preparing 
themselves  by  a  hearty  meal  for  the  coming  encounter. 

The  only  consolation  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  delay, 
while  the  enemy  were  carousing,  to  strengthen  their  position. 
The  breastwork  on  the  left  of  the  position  extended  to  what 
was  called  the  Slough,  but  beyond  this,  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
and  the  slope  toward  the  Mystic  River,  were  undefended, 
leaving  apaas  by  which  the  enemymight  turn  the  left  flank 
df  tiie  poaitioiiy  and  aeiie  upon  Bank«r  HilL  Putnam  ordeied 
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liis  chosen  officer,  Captain  Knowlton,  to  cover  this  pass  witli 
the  Connecticut  troops  nnder  his  command.  A  novel  kind  of 
rampart,  savoring  of  rural  device,  was  suggested  by  the 
rustic  GteneraL 

About  six  hundred  feet  in  ^  the  rear  of  the  redoubt,  and 
about  one  hundred  feet  to  the  left  of  the  breastwork,  was  a 
post-and-rail  fence,  set  in  a  low  foot-wcdl  of  stone,  and  ex- 
tending down  to  Mystic  Biver.  The  posts  and  rails  of  another 
fence  were  hastily  pulled  up  and  set  a  few  feet  in  behind 
this,  and  the  intermediate  space  was  filled  up  with  new-mown 
hay,  from  the  adjacent  meadows.  The  double  fence,  it  will 
be  found,  proved  an  important  protection  to  the  redoubt, 
although  there  still  remained  an  unprotected  interval  of 
about  seven  hundred  feet 

While  Einowlton  and  his  men  were  putting  up  this  fence, 
Putnam  proceeded  with  other  of  his  troops  to  tiirow  up  the 
works  on  Bunker  Hill,  dispatching  his  son,  Captain  Putnam, 
on  horseback,  to  hurry  up  the  remainder  of  his  men  from 
Cambridge.  By  this  time,  his  compeer  in  French  and  Indian 
warfare,  the  veteran  Stark,  made  his  appearance  with  the 
New  Hampshire  troops,  five  hundred  strong.  He  had  grown 
cool  and  wary  with  age,  and  his  march  from  Medford,  a  dis» 
tance  of  five  or  six  miles,  had  been  in  character.  He  led  his 
men  at  a  moderate  pace,  to  bring  them  into  action  fresh  and 
vigorous.  In  crossing  the  Neck,  which  was  enfiladed  by  the 
enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  Captain  Dearborn,  who  was  by 
his  side,  suggested  a  quick  step.  The  veteran  shook  his 
head.  **  One  fresh  man  in  action  is  worth  ten  tired  ones/' 
rej^ed  he,  and  marched  steadily  on. 

Putnam  detained  some  of  Stark's  men,  to  aid  in  throwing 
up  the  works  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  directed  him  to  reinforce 
Knowlton  with  the  rest. 

Stark  made  a  short  speech  to  his  men,  now  that  they  were 
likely  to  have  warm  work.  He  then  pushed  on,  and  did 
good  service  that  day  at  the  rustic  bulwark. 

About  two  o'clock,  Warren  arrived  on  the  bights,  ready  to 
engage  in  their  perilous  defense,  although  he  had  opposed 
the  scheme  of  their  occupation.  He  had  recently  been  elected 
a  Mflgor  General,  but  had  not  received  ,his  commission ;  like 
Pomeroy,  he  came  to  serve  in  the  ranks,  with  a  muakct  on 
hia  ihoidder. 
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Patium  offered  him  the  oomnumd  al  the  fence ;  he  dedined 
iiy  and  merely  asked  where  he  could  be  of  most  service  as  a 
vdonteer.  Patnam  pointed  to  the  redoubt,  observing  that 
he  would  be  under  cover.  *'  Don't  think  I  seek  a  place  of 
Sleety/'  replied  Warren  quickly;  '* where  will  the  attack  be 
hottest?''  Putnam  still  pointed  to  the  redoubt  «'  That  is 
the  enemy's  object ;  if  that  can  be  maintained,  the  day  is 
ours."  Warxen  was  cheered  by  the  troops  as  he  entered  the 
redoubt.  Ckdonel  Prescott  tendered  him  the  command.  He 
again  declined.  '*  I  have  come  to  serve  only  as  a  volunteer, 
and  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  a  soldier  of  your  ezperi* 
enee/'  Such  were  Ihe  sj^rits  assembled  on  these  perilous 
hidbtts. 

The  British  now  prepared  for  a  general  assault  An  easy 
YkAwj  was  anticipated;  the  main  thought  was»  how  to  make 
it  most  effectuaL  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  General 
Pigot,  was  to  mount  the  hill  and  force  the  redoubt,  while 
General  Howe,  with  the  ri|^t  wing,  was  to  push  on  between 
the  fort  and  Mystic  Biver,  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Amer* 
ksanst  and  cut  off  their  retreat 

OfHieral  Pigot  accordingly  advanced  up  the  hill,  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  field-pieces  and  howitaers,  planted  on  a 
small  h^^t,  near  the  landing^laoe  on  Moulton's  P<Hnt  His 
troops  commenced  a  dLseharffe  of  musketry,  while  yet  at  a 
long  distance  firom  the  redouots. 

'Die  Americans  within  the  works,  obedient  to  strict  com* 
mandy  retained  their  fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  thirty 
or  forty  paces,  when  tibey  <^ned  upon  them  with  a  tremen- 
dous volley.  Being  aH  marksmen,  accustomed  io  take 
deliberate  aim,  the  slaughter  was  immense,  and  especially 
fatal  to  officers.  The  assailants  fell  back  in  some  ccmfusion, 
but,  rallied  on  by  their  officers,  advanced  within  pistol-shot 
Anotl^r  volley,  more  effective  than  the  first,  made  them 
again  recoiL  To  add  to  their  confusion,  they  were  galled  by 
a  fianking  fire  from  the  handful  of  Provincials  posted  in 
Gharlestown.  Shocked  at  the  carnage,  and  seeing  the  con- 
fusion of  his  troops,  Qeneral  Pigot  was  urged  to  give  the 
wcvd  for  a  retreat 

In  the  meanwhile,  General  Howe»  with  the  left  wing, 
adyanoed  along  the  Mystic  Biver,  toward  the  fence  where 
Stark,  Bead,  tmd  Enowlton  were  stationed,  thinking  to  carry 
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ihiB  slight  breastwork  with  ease,  and  so  ^  in  the  rear  cf 
the  fortress.  His  artillery  proved  of  bttle  ayail»  hdng 
utojpfped  bj  a  swampy  piece  of  ground,  while  his  colamns 
suffered  from  two  or  three  field-pieces,  with  which  Putnam 
had  fortified  the  fence.  Howe's  men  kept  up  a  fire  of  mus* 
ketry  as  they  advanced;  but  not  taking  aim,  their  shot 
passed  over  Uie  heads  of  the  Americans.  The  latter  had 
received  the  same  orders  with  those  in  the  redoubt — ^not  to 
fire  until  the  enemy  should  be  within  thirty  paces.  Some 
few  transgressed  the  command.  Putnam  rode  up»  and 
swore  he  would  cut  down  the  next  man  that  fired  contrary  to 
orders. 

When  the  British  arrived  within  the  stated  distance,  a 
sheeted  fire  opened  upon  them  from  rifles,  muskets,  and 
fowling-pieces,  all  leveled  with  deadly  aim.  The  carnage, 
as  in  the  other  instance,  was  horrible.  The  British  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  back ;  some  even  retreated  to 
the  boats. 

There  was  a  general  pause  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
The  American  officers  availed  themselves  of  it,  to  prepare 
for  another  attack,  which  must  soon  be  made.  Presooti 
mingled  among  his  men  in  the  redoubt,  who  were  all  in  high 
roirits  at  the  severe  check  they  had  given  the  **  regulars.'^ 
He  praised  them  for  their  steadfiuitneas  in  maintaining  their 
post,  and  their  good  conduct  in  reserving  their  fire  until  the 
wovd  of  command,  and  exhorted  them  to  do  the  same  in  the 
next  attack. 

Putnam  rode  about  Bunker  Hill  and  its  skirts,  to  rally 
and  bring  on  reinfcnrcements,  which  had  been  checked  or 
scattered  in  crossing  Gharlestown  Neck,  by  the  raking  fire 
from  the  ships  and  Uitteries.  Before  many  could  be  brought 
to  the  scene  of  action,  the  foitish  had  commenced  their 
seccmd  attack.  They  again  ascended  the  hill  to  storm  the 
redoubt ;  their  advance  was  covered,  as  before,  by  discharges 
of  artillery.  CSiarlestown,  which  had  annoyed  them  on  the 
first  attack  by  a  flanking  fire,  was  in  flames  by  shdls  thrown 
from  Copp's  Hill,  and  by  marines  firom  the  ships.  Being 
built  of  wood,  the  place  was  soon  wrapped  in  a  general  con- 
flagration. 

The  thunder  of  artillery  trom  the  batterieft  and  ships,  the 
Imnting  of  bombshallsy  the  sharp  diseharges  cf  Hmwetry, 
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the  Amis  and  yelk  of  the  combatants,  the  crash  of  burniiiff 
boildingB,  and  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which  obscured 
the  summer  sun,  all  formed  a  tremendous  spectacle.  "  Sure 
I  am,"  said  Burgoyne,  in  one  of  his  letters — "  Sure  I  am, 
nothinff  ever  has  or  ever  can  be  more  dreadfully  terrible 
than  what  was  to  be  seen  or  heard  at  this  time.  The  most 
incessant  discharge  of  guns  that  ever  was  heard  by  mortal 
ears." 

The  American  troops,  though  unused  to  war,  stood  undis-  " 
mayed  amidst  a  scene  where  it  was  bursting  upon  them  with 
all  its  horrors.  Beserving  their  fire  as  berore,  until  the 
enemy  was  dose  at  hand,  they  asain  poured  f(Hlh  repeated 
volleys,  with  the  fatal  aim  of  sharpshooters.  The  British 
stood  the  first  shock,  and  continued  to  advance ;  but  the 
incessant  stream  of  fire  staggered  them.  Their  officers 
remonstrated,  threatened,  and  even  attempted  to  goad  them 
<m  with  their  swords ;  but  the  havoc  was  too  deadly ;  whole 
ranks  were  mowed  down ;  many  of  the  officers  were  either 
slain  or  wounded,  and  among  them  several  of  the  staff  of 
General  Howe.  The  troops  again  gave  way,  and  retreated 
down  the  hilL 

All  this  passed  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  of  spectators 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  watching  from  afar,  every  turn 
of  the  battle  in  which  the  lives  of  those  most  dear  to  them, 
were  at  hazard  The  British  soldiery  in  Boston,  gaxed  with 
astonishment  and  incredulity  at  the  resolute  and  protracted 
stand  of  the  raw  militia,  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
despise,  and  at  the  havoc  made  among  their  own  veteran 
troops.  Every  convoy  of  wounded  brought  over  to  the  town, 
increased  their  consternation ;  and  General  Clinton,  who  had 
watched  the  action  from  Gopp's  Hill,  embarking  in  a  boat, 
hurried  over  as  a  volunteer,  taking  with  him  reinforcements. 

A  third  attack  was  now  determined  on,  though  some  of 
Howe's  officers  remonstrated,  declaring  it  would  be  downright 
butchery.  A  different  plan  was  adopted  Instead  of  advanc- 
ing in  front  of  the  redoubt,  it  was  to  be  taken  in  flank  on 
the  left,  where  the  open  space  between  the  breastwork  and 
the  fortified  fence,  presented  a  weak  point  It  having  been 
acddeutally  discovered  that  the  ammunition  of  the  Amer^ 
leans  was  nearly  expended,  preparations  were  made  to  carry 
the  works  at  the  point  of  the  bay<met;  and  the  sddierf 
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threw  off  their  knapsacks,  and  some  even  their  ooats,  to  be 
more  light  for  action. 

Greneral  Howe»  with  the  main  body,  now  made  a  feint 
attack  on  the  fortified  fence ;  hat  while  a  part  of  his  force 
was  thus  engaged,  the  rest  brought  some  field-pieces  to 
enfilade  the  breastwork  on  the  IdTt  of  the  redoubt.  A 
raking  fire  soon  drove  the  Americans  out  of  this  exposed 
place  into  the  inclosure.  Much  damage,  too,  was  done  in 
the  latter  by  balls  which  entered  the  sallyport. 

The  troops  were  now  led  on  to  assail  the  works ;  those 
who  flincheKi,  were,  as  before,  goaded  on  by  the  swords  of  the 
officers.  The  Americans  again  reserved  Uieir  fire  until  their 
assailants  were  dose  at  hand,  then  made  a  murderous  volley, 
by  which  several  officers  were  laid  low,  and  General  Howe 
himself  was  wounded  in  the  foot. 

The  British  soldiery  this  time  likewise  reserved  their  fire, 
and  rushed  on  with  fixed  bayonets.  Clinton  and  Pigot  had 
reached  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  redoubt,  and 
it  was  now  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  Presoott  ordered 
those  who  had  no  bayonets,  to  retire  to  the  back  part  of  the 
redoubt,  and  fire  on  the  enemy  as  they  showed  themselves 
on  the  parapet.  The  first  who  mounted,  exclaimed  in  tri- 
umph, "  The  day  is  ours !" 

He  was  instantly  shot  down,  and  so  were  several  others 
who  mounted  about  the  same  time.  The  Americans,  however^ 
had  fired  their  last  round,  their  ammunition  was  exhausted; 
and  now  succeeded  a  desperate  and  deadly  struggle,  hand  to 
hand,  with  bayonets,  stones,  and  the  stocks  of  their  muskets. 

At  length,  as  the  British  continued  to  pour  in,  Prescott 

£ve  the  Older  to  retreat  His  men  had  to  cut  their  way 
rough  two  divisions  of  the  enemy,  who  were  getting  in  the 
rear  of  the  redoubt,  and  they  received  a  destructive  volley 
from  those  who  had  formed  on  th^  captured  works.  By  that 
volley  fell  the  patriot  Warren,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self throughout  the  action.  He  was  among  the  last  to  leave 
the  redoubt,  and  had  scarce  done  so,  when  he  was  shot  through 
the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  and  fell  dead  on  the  ground. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus  slowly  dislodged  from  the 
redoubt,  Stark,  Bead,  and  Knowlton  maintained  their  ground 
at  the  fortified  fence,  which  indeed,  had  been  nobly  d^ended 
throughout  the  action.    Pomeroy  cUstingoished  himself  hero 
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h^  ku  Bharpflhooting,  nntH  hb  musket  was  skstteved  bj  a 
ball  The  resistance  at  this  hastily  oonstnicled  wcffk,  was 
kept  up  after  the  troops  in  the  redoubt  had  siven  way,  and 
until  O>lonel  Presoott  had  left  the  hill,  thus  defeating  Q&h' 
eral  Howe's  design  of  catting  off  the  retreat  of  the  main 
body,  which  would  have  produ<»d  a  scene  of  direful  confnsioa 
and  slaughter.  Haying  e&cted  their  purposSt  the  brave 
associates  of  the  fence  ahmdoned  their  wttik  outpost,  retiring 
slowly,  and  disputing  the  ground  indi  by  inch,  with  a  regu* 
larity  remarkable  in  troops,  many  of  whom  had  ne¥u*  before 
been  in  action. 

The  main  retreat  was  across  Bunker  Hill,  where  Putnam 
had  endeayored  to  throw  up  a  breastwork.  The  veteran, 
sword  in  hand,  rode  to  the  rear  of  the  retreatii^  troops, 
regardless  of  the  balls  whistling  about  him.  His  only 
thought  was  to  rally  them  at  the  unfinished  works.  **  Halt ! 
make  a  stand  here!"  cried  he,  '*we  can  check  them  yet^  In 
God's  name,  form,  and  give  them  one  shot  more.'' 

PomeroT,  wielding  his  shattered  musket  as  a  trandieon, 
seconded  him  in  his  efforts'  to  stay  the  torrent  It  was 
impossible,  however,  to  bring  the  troops  to  a  stand.  Thej 
continued  on  down  the  hill  to  the  Neck,  and  across  to  Oamr 
bridge,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the  ships  and  batteries, 
and  only  protected  by  a  single  piece  of  ordnance.  The 
British  were  too  exhausted  to  pursue  them ;  they  contented 
themsebres  with  taking  posaesnon  of  Bunker  Hill,  were 
reinforced  from  Boston,  ana  threw  np  additional  works  during 
the  night. 

The  provincials  might  consider  sudi  a  defeat  as  little  less 
than  victory.  Out  of  three  thousand  British  troops  engaged, 
over  one  thousand  were  killed  or  wounded — a  loss,  tanch  as 
few  battles  can  show.  The  ministi7  were  so  little  satisfied 
with  the  accounts  sent  them  of  this  transaeticm,  that  Gage 
was  superseded  in  commai^d.  The  provincial  loss  was  four 
hundreii  and  fifty ;  but  among  the  slain  was  Qeneial  Waip* 
ren.  Ardent,  sincere,  disinterested,  and  indefiitigable,  his 
death  was  deeply  deplored.  He  left  an  infant  family  with 
small  means  of  support ;  for  whom,  by  the  zeal  and  perse* 
verance  of  Arnold,  the  Continental  Gonffress  was  at  last 
pushed  to  make  some  provision.    The  barae  of  Banker  HiUf 
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hgtiteB  in  history,  as  having  test^  the  ahility  of  the  provin* 
dais  to  meet  a  British  army  in  the  field.  That»  howerer, 
was  a  point,  on  which  the  provincials  themselves  never  had  any 
doubts,  and  the  battle,  at  the  moment,  was  less  thoaght  of 
than  now.  Nor  were  the  men  engaged  in  it,  all  heroes. 
The  conduct  of  several  officers  on  that  day,  was  investigated 
by  court-martial,  and  one,  at  least,  was  cashiered  for  oow^ 
ardice. 

In  contrast  with  the  dastardly  conduct  of  a  few  animala 
known  as  men,  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  we  give  the 
following  letter  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  "  Sam,"  written 
about  this  period,  which  exhibits  the  true  sentiment  of  that 
momentous  time,  and  coming  even  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Women  of  America. 

From  ike  JU^nwid  Bnquinr, 
FEMALE  PATRIOTISM. 

The  manuscript  of  the  following  interesting  letter  was 
politely  forwarded  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore,  and 
was  found  amouff  some  old  papers  of  a  distinguished  lady  of 
Philadelphia.  It  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  of  Phila- 
delphia to  a  British  officer  at  Boston,  written  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  previous  to  the  declaration 
of  Independence.  It  fully  exhibits  the  feelings  of  those 
times.  A  finer  spirit  never  animated  the  breasta  of  the 
Boman  matrons,  than  the  following  letter  breathes : 

Sib:  We  received  a  letter  from  you  wherein  you  let  Mr. 
S.  know  that  you  had  written  directly  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  particularly  to  me,  knowing  my  martial  spirit,  and 
that  I  would  delight  to  read  the  exploits  of  heroes.  Surely, 
my  friend,  you  must  mean  the  New  England  heroes,  as  they 
alone  performed  exploits  worthy- of  fame — ^while  the  regulars, 
vastly  superior  in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  a 
rapidity  unequalled  except  by  the  French  at  the  battle  of 
Minden.  Indeed,  General  Gage  gives  them  their  due  credit, 
in  his  letter  home,  where  he  says  Lord  Percy  was  remarkable 
for  his  activity.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  take  offense  at  any 
expression  that,  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  shall  escape  me^ 
when  I  assure  you  that,  though  we  consider  you  a  public  enemy, 
we  regard  you  as  a  privatt  friend;  and  while  we  deteefe  (m 
81 
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caase  yon  are  fichting  for,  we  wish  veil  to  your  own  personal 
interest  and  safety.  Thus  far  by  way  of  apology.  As  to  the 
martial  spirit  you  suppose  me  to  poss^es,  you  are  ^aUy 
mistaken.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  war,  and  of  aU  wars, 
a  civil  one ;  our  all  is  at  stake,  and  we  are  called  upon  by 
every  tie  that  is  dear  and  sacred,  to  exert  the  spirit  that 
Heaven  has  given  to  us  in  this  righteous  struggle  for 
liberty. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  My  only  brother  I  have 
sent  to  the  camp,  with  my  prayers  and  blessings ;  I  hope  he 
will  not  disgrace  me ;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with 
honor,  and  emulate  the  great  examples  he  has  before  him  ; 
and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  they  should  go.  I  have 
retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and  family ; 
tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington ;  and,  what  I 
never  did  before,  have  learned  to  knit,  and  am  now  making 
stockings  of  American  wool  for  my  servants,  and  this  way 
do  I  throw  in  my  mite  for  the  public  good.  I  know  this,  that 
as  free  I  can  die  but  once,  but  as  a  slave  I  shall  not  be 
worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have 
sacrificed  both  assemblies,  parties  of  pleasure,  tea  drinking, 
and  finery,  to  that  great  spirit  of  patriotism  that  actuates  fSl 
ranks  and  degrees  of  people  throughout  this  extensive  conti- 
nent. If  these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what  must 
glow  in  the  breasts  of  our  husbands,  brothecs  and  sons? 
They  are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free.  It 
is  not  a  quibble  in  politics,  a  science  which  few  understand, 
which  we  are  contending  for ;  it  is  this  plain  truth,  which 
the  most  ignorant  peasant  knows,  and  is  clear  to  the  weakest 
capacity,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  their  money  without 
their  consent  The  supposition  is  ridiculous  and  absurd,  as 
none  but  highwaymen  and  robbers  attempt  it.  Can  you,  my 
friend,  reconcile  it  with  your  own  good  sense,  that  a  body  of 
men  in  Great  Britain,  who  have  little  intercourse  with 
America,  and,  of  course,  know  nothing  of  us,  nor  are  sup- 
posed to  see  or  feel  the  misery  they  would  inflict  upon  us, 
shall  invest  themselves  with  a  power  to  command  our  lives 
and  properties,  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases  whatsoever  ?  You 
pay  you  are  no  politician.    Oh,  sir,  it  requires  no  Machia- 
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Telian  head  to  de^elope  this,  and  to  disooyer  this  tyrannj 
and  oppression.  It  is  written  with  a  sunbeam.  Everj  one 
will  see  and  know  it,  becaose  it  will  make  them  feel,  and  we 
shall  be  nnworthj  of  the  blessing  of  Heayen  if  we  eyer 
submit  to  it. 

All  ranks  of  men  among  us  are  in  arms.  Nothing  is 
heard  now  in  our  streets  but  the  trumpet  and  the  drum ; 
and  the  uniyersal  or  is  •*  Americans  to  arms."  All  your 
friends  are  officers;  there  are  Captain  S.  B.,  lieutenant  B.» 
and  Captain  J.  S.  We  haye  fiye  regiments  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  complete  in  arms  and  uniform,  and 
yery  expert  in  their  military  manoeuvres.  We  haye  companies 
of  light  horse,  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  riflemen,  and 
Indians,  several  companies  of  Mrtulery,  and  some  excellent 
brass  cannon  and  field  pieces.  Add  to  this,  that  every  county 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Delaware  government,  can  send 
two  thousand  men  to  the  field.  Heaven  seems  to  smile  on 
us^l*  in  the  memory  of  man  never  were  known  such quan- 
HSdrof  flax,  and  sheep  without  number.  We  are  making 
powder  fast,  and  do  not  want  for  ammunition.  In  short,  we 
want  for  nothing  but  ships  of  war  to  defend  us,  which  we  could 
procure  by  making  alliances ;  but  such  is  our  attachment  to 
Ghreat  Britain,  that  we  sincerely  wish  for  reconciliation,  and 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  throwing  off  all  dependence  upon 
her,  which  such  a  step  would  assuredly  lead  to.  The  Goa  of 
Mercy  will,  I  hope,  open  the  eyes  of  our  king,  that  he  may 
see  that  in  seeking  our  destruction,  he  will  go  near  to  com- 
plete his  own.  It  is  my  ardent  prayer  that  the  effusion  of^ 
blood  may  be  stopped.  We  hope  yet  to  see  you  in  this  city, 
a  friend  to  the  limrties  of  America,  which  will  give  infinite 
satisfaction  to  Your  sincere  friend,  C.  L. 

2b  Captain  S.,  in  BotUm. 

But  here  is  a  still  more  touching  incident,  which,  though 
at  first  glance  Amazonian  in  aspect,  reveals  truthfiilly  £e 
true  sentiment  of  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  of  an  heroic 
period: 

From  the  Dedham  (Mus.)  Seffiiter,  of  December,  1820. 
FEMALE  PERSEVERANCE. 
We  were  much  g^tified  to  learn  that  during  the  sitting 
•f  iha  Court  in  diia  town,  the  last  week,  Mrs.  Gannett,  q£ 
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Sharon,  in  this  txmatj,  piesented  for  renewal,  her  dainia  for 
aenrioes  rendered  her  country,  as  a  ^otdkr  in  the  reydntioiL- 
ary  army.  The  following  brief  sketch,  it  is  presumed,  will 
not  be  uninteresting: 

This  extraordinary  woman  is  now  in  the  sizty-seocmd  year 
of  her  age.  She  possesses  a  clear  understanding,  and  a 
general  knowledge  of  passing  events — ^fluent  in  speech,  and 
delivers  her  sentiments  in  correct  language,  with  deliberaie 
and  measure  accents — easy  in  her  deportment,  affable  in 
her  manners,  robust  and  masculine  in  her  iqppearance.  She 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  when  our  revolutionary 
stru^le  commenced.  The  patriotic  sentiments  which  in- 
spire the  heroes  of  those  days,  and  urged  them  to  battle, 
found  their  way  to  a  female  bosom.  The  news  of  the  carnage 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  plains  of  Lexington,  had 
reached  her  dwelliug^-the  sound  of  the  cannon  at  Bunker 
Hill  had  vibrated  on  her  ears — yet,  instead  of  diminishing 
her  ardor,  it  only  served  to  increase  her  enthusiasm  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  cause  she  beheld  her  country 
engaged.  She  privatdy  quitted  her  peaceful  home,  and  the 
habiliments  of  her  sex,  and  appeared  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  army  as  a  young  man,  anxious  to  join  his 
efforts  to  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  endeavors  to 
oppose  the  inroads  and  encroachments  of  the  common  enemy. 
She  was  received  and  enrolled  in  the  army  by  the  name  of 
Bobert  ShvrUiffe.  For  the  space  iji  three  yean  she  performed 
the  duties,  and  endured  the  hardships  and  fatigues,  of  a 
soldier,  during  whidh  time  she  gained  the  confidence  of  her 
officers  by  her  expertness  and  precision  in  the  manual  exer* 
dse,  and  by  her  exemplary  conduct  She  was  a  volunteer  in 
several  hazardous  enterprises,  and  was  twice  wounded  by 
musket  balls.  So  well  did  she  contrive  to  conceal  her  sex, 
that  her  companions  in  arms  had  not  the  least  suspicion  that 
this  "  blooming  soldier''  fighting  by  tiieir  sides  was  a  female, 
till  at  length,  a  severe  wound  which  she  had  received  in 
battle,  and  which  had  well  nigh  closed  her  earthly  osmpaign, 
occasioned  the  discovery.  On  her  discovery,  she  quitted  the 
army,  and  became  intimate  in  the  families  of  Greneral  Wash- 
ington and  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  revolution.  A 
few  years  afterward  she  was  married  to  her  present  husband, 
and  is  b«w  tha  mother  of  aevexal  duldrm.    Of  tl»/^a^  iadi 
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Aere  cm  be  no  donbi.  There  are  many  living  witaeaaes  in 
this  county^  who  recognised  her  on  her  i^pearanoe  at  the 
eoart,  and  were  ready  to  attest  to  her  services.  We  often 
hear  of  such  heroines  in  other  countries,  but  this  is  an 
bstance  in  our  own  conntrj,  and  within  the  circle  of  our 
ac(iaaintance. 

Heath  was  appcnnted  majoi^general  in  Warren's  pIaoe» 
and  a  similar  commission  was  given  to  Frye,  both  colonels  in 
the  Masadiusetts  army,  and  Frye,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces  at  the  unfortunate  capture  of  Fort  WH- 
liam  Henry.  But  these  commissions,  and  the  other  previous 
ones,  were  soon  superseded  by  the  new  continental  appoint- 
ments. About  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Washington,  attended  by  several  ardent  young  men  from 
the  southern  provinces,  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  assumed 
tbe  command.  He  found  there,  excellent  materials  for  an 
army,  but  great  deficiencies  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
some  great  defects  of  discipline  and  organization.  To  pre- 
vent the  British,  not  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  and 
perfectly  armed,  equipped,  and  disciplined,  from  penetrating 
into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  a  circuit  of  eight 
or  nine  miles.  Washington  established  his  head-quarters  at 
Cambridge.  Ward,  in  command  of  the  riffht  wing,  was 
stationed  at  Boxbuiy;  and  Lee,  with  the  Icit,  on  Prospect 
HilL  Joseph  Trumbull,  a  son  of  the  governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  commissary  for  the  troops  of  that  province,  was 
appointed  commissary-general  of  the  consolidated  army. 
Tne  post  of  quartermaster-general  was  given  by  Washing 
ton,  under  authority  from  (ingress,  to  Mifflin,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  Philadelphia  as  an  aid-de-camp.  The  post 
of  secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief  was  bestowed  on 
Joseph  Beed,  another  Philadelphian ;  but,  on  Beed's  return 
to  Pniladelphia  a  few  months  afterward,  Washington  selected 
for  that  important  and  confidential  duty,  Bobert  H.  Harri- 
son, a  lawyer  of  Maryland,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  had 
business  relations,  and  who  continued  for  several  years  to 
discharge  its  responsible  duties,  veiy  much  to  the  general's 
satisfaction.  Edmund  Banddph,  a  nephew  of  Peyton  Ban- 
dolph,  but  whose  father,  the  attomey-genexal  of  Virginia, 
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wad  a  decided  Bojaliflt^  liad  aeoompamed  the  oomiiiaiideHiir 
chief  to  Boston,  and  acted  for  a  while  as  aid48-caiap.  Bat 
he  was  presently  recalled  to  Virginia  by  his  unde^s  sodden 
death. 

The  camp  was  soon  jmned  by  some  OHnpanies  of  riflemen 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
enlisted  under  the  orders  of  Gonffress.  One  of  the  Virginia 
companies  was  led  by  Daniel  lluyrgan,  formerly  a  waoanert 
in  which  capacity  he  had  been  wounded  at  Braddock's  SbfbaL 
A  man  of  Herculean  frame  and  indcnaitable  energy,  his 
qadities  as  a  partisan  soon  made  him  distinguish^ 


CHAPTXR    ZXXYI. 

The  fini  Sea  Fight-^uid  origin  of  the  U.  S.  Naiy— Btluui  Alleii  token 
eaptiTe  and  sent  to  England—Capture  of  Bt,  Joline  and  Montreal^-The 
expedition  against  Qaebeo — Reorganization  of  the  Army— -Lord  Howe  in 
Boston— MoTements  of  the  British  in  Virginia. 

Thb  Gkbsp^,  an  armed  schooner  in  the  rerenne  service,  had 
given  great  and  often  nnnecessar j  annoyance  to  the  shipping 
employed  in  Narraganset  Bay.  A  plan,  in  consequence,  had 
been  formed  for  her  destruction.  Enticed  into  shoal  water 
by  a  schooner,  to  which  she  had  been  induced  to  give  chase, 
she  grounded,  and  was  boarded  and  burned  by  a  party  from 
ProYidenoe.  In  consequence  of  this  daring  outrage,  an  act 
of  Parliament  had  passed  for  sending  to  England  for  trial 
all  persons  concerned  in  the  colonies  in  burning  or  destroying 
his  Majesty's  ships,  dock-yards,  or  military  stores.  A  rewaro 
of  JE600  sterling,  and  a  free  pardon  to  any  accomplice,  was 
offered  for  the  dSicovery  of  the  destroyers  of  the  Gasp^ ;  and 
a  board  was  constituted  to  examine  into  the  matter,  c(»n- 
noeed  of  the  governor  of  Bhode  Island,  the  chief  justices  of 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the  judge 
of  the  Admiralty  for  the  Northern  District.  But,  though 
the  perpetrators  were  well  known,  no  legal  evidence  could  be 
obtamea  against  them. 

Hildreth  speaks  of  this  as  the  first  sea  fight,  from  which 
statement,  however,  the  old  records  vary  somewhat,  as  the 
following  narrative  will  show : — 

THE  HBST  SEA  FIOHT. 

The  late  BetrBr.  Bentley,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  whose 
decease  was  equally  deplored  by  the  frienda  of  religion, 

W7) 
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patriotism,  and  literature — ^who  for  manj  years  enriched  the 
cdlamns  of  the  ^^  Ei^ex  Begkter^^  yfiik  his  remarks,  irhen 
speaking  of  the  revjlutionary  pension  law,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ffiye  the  following  interesting  scrap  of  history : — 
''The  n)llow;inff  history  may  discover  how  a  man  may 
engage  in  the  puhlic  service,  and  yet  not  he  qualified  accord- 
ing to  law,  for  the  bounty  of  a  term  short  of  one  year's  service. 
Joshua  Ward,  who  belonged  to  Salem,  but  who  lived  many 
years  at  Marblehead,  a  painter,  marched  on  the  19th  of 
April  to  Charlestown  Neck,  as  a  fifer  of  the  first  company  in 
Colonel  Timothy  Pickering's  regiment  of  militia,  commanded 
by  Captain  Wifiiam  Pickman,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
army  under  Captain  Thomas  Barnes.  From  Cambridge,  he 
was  ordered  to  Watertown  to  guard  the  public  stores,  and 
remained  at  this  station  till  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He 
then  joined  the  regiment  under  Colonel  Mansfield,  on  Pros- 
pect Hilly  in  Charlestown,  in  the  Massachusetts  line,  and 
acted  as  fife-major  till  he  joined  General  Sullivan's  brigade, 
on  Winter  Hill,  when  he  was  promoted  to  fife-major^eneraL 
He  continued  in  the  service  till  the  first  day  of  January, 
1776,  when  he  was  discharged — ^having  continued  the  time 
of  his  enlistment  He  then  entered  Captain  Benjamin  Ward's 
company  and  performed  garrison  duty  at  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  now  Fort  Pickerinffi  till  the  19th  of  June  following. 
He  then  volunteered  with, the  first  Lieutenant  Haraden,  a 
well-known,  brave  and  able  officer,  with  others  of  his  com- 
panions, on  board  the  Tyrannicide,  a  public  armed  brig  of 
fourteen  guns  and  seventy-five  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
John  Fiske,  afterward  a  major-general  in  Massachusetts,  and 
eminent  by  his  public  services.  He  was  in  this  brig  during 
three  cruises,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  eiffht  prizes,  the  first 
of  which  was  the  king's  armed  schooner  Dispatch,  belonging 
to  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  then  on  their  passage  to  New  York,  it 
being  the  10th  July.  In  the  engagement  one  man  was  killed 
in  the  Tyrannicide,  three  wounded,  and  one  died  of  his  wounds. 
He  continued  in  the  vessel  till  the  14th  of  February,  1777, 
when  he  returned  from  a  four  and  a  half  month's  cruise  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  all  were  discharged.  He  is  now  72 
years  of  age.  In  the  action  with  the  Dispatch,  which  lasted 
aeiven  ^araes,  her  commander,  John  Goodrich,  2d  li0ut«qBnt 
of  the  Bcnowii,of  fifty  guns,  then  in  tiie  fleet,  was  killed,  and 
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v  *T9rdl  oien.  Mr.  HcxHre  sailing  master,  was  woandsd,  and 
his  limb  amputated.  Ur.  CoUingsin,  midshiimian,  had  hia 
limb  amputated,  but  he  died.  The  Dispatch  was  so  disabled 
that  thej  were  obliged  to  takie  her  ia  tow,  and  they  brought 
her  into  Salem,  after  being  out  seyenteen  days.  Ihe- j)ia^ 
pateh  had  eight  carriaffe  guns,  twelve  swivels>  and  a  ocHnple- 
ment  of  forty^me  picked  men  from  different  ships  in  the 
fleet.  Thi$  vm  tkefir^  seafigkL  The  Tyrannicidid  was  the 
first  vessel  that  was  built  for  the  public  service,  and  her  oom« 
mission  was  signed  by  John  Hancock.  The  Dispatch  was  no 
prize  to  the  crew,  excepting  a  smidl  bounty  on  her  guns. 
And  yet  this  worthy  man  in  his  poverty  com^s  not  within 
the  letter  oi  the  law,  and  instead  of  his  bounty,  must  aooept 
a  hearty  recommendation  to  the  generous  care  of  hia  fellow- 
citizens. 

Our  narrative  carries  us  on  to  the  period  when  the  downfall 
of  British  authority  in  the  colonies  haa  become  a  fixed  fact 
in  history,  and  the  United  Thirteen  Colonies  a  firm-rooted 
empire  on  the  faoe  of  the  New  World !  *'  Sam,^'  as  we  have 
BOW  perceived,  is  stretching  his  huge  arm  toward  the  sea. 

A  constant  alarm  was  kept  up  oy  British  omisers,  which 
kovered  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  landed  occasionally 
to  obtain  supplies.  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  who  commanded  one 
of  these  cruisers,  chased  a  vessel  from  the  West  Indies  into 
Gloucester  harlnnr.  The  boats  sent  to  take  her  being  repulsed 
by  the  townspeople,  Mowatt  fired  upon  the  town,  ana  attemnt- 
ed  to  land.  But  he  was  again  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  nis 
boats,  and  thirty-five  men  taken  prisoners..  Namganset 
Bay  was  much  annoyed  by  a  squadron  of  British  cruisers, 
and  Bristol  was  bombarded  to  frighten  the  inhabitants  into 
furnishing  a  supply  of  provisions.  Mowatt  was  presently 
sent  to  Falmouth,  (now  Portland,)  where,  a  few  months 
before,  the  loading  of  a  royal  mast  ship  had  been  obstructed 
and  Mowatt  himself  arrested  and  treated  with  some  rudeness. 
On  the  refusal  of  the  bhabitanta  to  give  up  their  arms,  after 
allowing  two  hours  for  the  removal  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, a  Dombardment  was  commenced,  and  that  rising  town 
of  five  hundred  houses  was  presently  in  fiames.    The  towns^ 

S^ple,  not  to  be  so  frightened,  stood  to  their  arms,  and 
eated  Mowatt's  attempt  to  land.    Such  outrag«»  did  bui 
waaperate  filings  abefM^y  snfficienily  inflamid. 
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'  It  was  not  long  before  the  colonists  tried  their  hands  also 
at  maritime  warfare.  Bhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticnt  equipped  eaoh  an  armed  vessel  or  two.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts a  law  was  passed  to  authorize  and  encourage  the 
fitting  out  of  privateers,  and  a  court  was  established  tcft  the 
trial  and  condemnation  of  prizes.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
South  Cardina  each  had  their  navj  boards  and  armed 
vessels,  and  so  did  Pennsylvania  for  the  defense  of  the 
Delaware.  Five  or  six  armed  vessels,  fitted  out  by  Wash- 
ington, cruised  to  intercept  the  supplies  received  at  Boston 
by  sea.  Most  of  the  officers  of  these  vessels  proved  incom- 
petent, and  the  men  mutinous ;  but  Captain  Manly,  of  the 
schooner  Lee,  furnished  a  brilliant  exception.  In  the  midst 
of  storms,  he  kept  the  hazardous  station  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and,  among  other  prizes,  captured  an  ordnance  brig, 
laden  with  heavy  guns,  mortars,  and  working  tools — a  most 
acceptable  supply  to  the  continental  army. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Assembly  of  Bhode  Island, 
the  delegates  of  that  colony  called  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  the  subject  of  a  navv.  A  Marine 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  four  armed  vessels  were 
ordered  to  be  fitted  out  at  continental  expense*  All  ships  of 
war  employed  in  harassing  the  colonies,  and  all  vessels 
bringing  supplies  to  the  British  forces,  were  declared  lawful 
prize.  Privateering  was  authorized,  and  the  colonies  were 
requested  to  establish  courts  for  the  trial  of  captures,  reserving 
an  appeal  to  Congress.  Bules  and  regulations  for  the  navy 
were  adopted;  and  the  Naval  Committee  were  presently 
authorized  to  fit  out  thirteen  frigates,  of  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-two  guns. 

The  clergy  and  the  seigneurs  of  Canada,  well  satisfied 
with  the  late  Quebec  Act,  were  inclined  to  sustain  the  British 
authority;  but  some  partisans  of  the  American  cause  were 
hoped  for  among  the  cultivators  and  citizens,  as  well  as 
among  the  immigrants  since  the  conquest.  The  body  of 
the  Canadian  people,  notwithstanding  a  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  paid  very  little  attention  to  Governor  Carleton's 
loud  calls  upon  them  to  arm  for  the  defense  of  the  province. 
Hinman's  Connecticut  regiment,  stationed  at  Ticonderoga, 
at  the  head  of  which  Schuyler  placed  himself,  descended  Sie 
lake  in  boats,  entered  the  Sorel,  and  occupied  the  Isle  Aux 
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Noix.  After  an  tmsncoessfal  attempt  on  St  Jdbn'fi,  wbere 
was  a  ffarriflon  of  five  or  six  hnniued  BritiBh  troc^,  the 
principd  regular  foroe  in  Canada,  leaving  the  command  to 
Montgomery,  Schuyler  returned  to  the  rear  to  hasten  forward 
men  and  supplies.  The  equipment  of  the  New  York  regir 
ments  was  greatly  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  arms, 
and  Wooster  was  ordered  from  Albany,  to  join  Montgomery. 

Meanwhile  Ethan  Allen,  with  a  small  party,  prindpally 
Canadians,  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  wild  attempt,  without 
orders,  to  surprise  Montreal.  Contrary  to  Carleton's  usual 
conduct,  Allen  experienced  very  hard  usage,  being  sent  in 
irons  to  England,  and  treated  rather  as  a  leader  of  banditti 
than  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Joined  by  Wooster  and  some  Canadians,  Montgomery 
renewed  the  siege  of  St.  John's.  By  the  suwise  and  cap- 
ture of  Chambfy,  lower  down  the  Sorel,  a;j|En9(  which  he 
sent  a  detachment,  he  obtained  a  seasonable  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, which  enabled  him  to  press  the  siege  of  St.  John's 
with  vigor.  For  the  relief  of  that  important  pest,  €h>vemor 
Carleton  exerted  himself  to  raise  the  CanadiaiS  militia ;  but, 
in  attempting  to  cross  from  the  island  of  Montreal  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  was  repulsed  by  an 
advanced  division  of  Montgomery's  army.  Another  party 
of  Canadian  militia,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec, 
advancing  up  the  Sorel,  was  driven  down  that  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  which  point  the  Ameri- 
cans established  a  post  and  erected  batteries,  fielirf  thus  cut 
off,  tiie  garrison  of  St.  John's  presently  surrendered  as  prison- 
ers of  war;  after  which  Mcmtgomery  pushed  forward  to 
Montreal,  a  town  at  that  time  of  but  two  or  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  open,  and  without  fortifications.  Carleton  passed 
down  the  river  in  a  fast-sailing  boat,  and  escaped  to  Quebec. 
General  Ptesoott,  with  the  feeble  garrison,  attempted  to 
escape  the  same  way,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  batteries 
at  the  Sorel,  and  taken  prisoner. 

With  the  woolens  found  at  Montreal  the  American  general 
was  enabled  to  clothe  his  troops,  of  which  they  stood  in  great 
need.  A  regiment  of  Canadians  was  organized  under  Col- 
onel Livingston;  but  Montgomery  encountered  great  di»- 
coura^ements  in  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the  insubor- 
dination of  his  soldiers,  of  whom  many,  disgusted  with  the 
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hardships  of  the  senrioe,  deserfced  and  retarned  heme.  Still 
he  pushed  on  for  Qoebec,  in  expectation  of  meeting  there  a 
oo-operating  foroe. 

When  obliged  to  gire  up  the  oommand  of  Ticonderoga  to 
Hinmauy  Arnold  had  behaved  with  a  good  deal  of  insnbordi- 
nation ;  had  disbanded  his  men,  and  returned  in  disgnst  to 
the  eamp  before  Boston.  There»  however,  he  presently 
obtained  employment  in  an  enterprise  suggested  some  time 
before  by  Brewer,  colonel  of  one  of  the  fiassadiuseits  regir 
ments.  Detached  with  eleven  hundred  men,  including  a 
company  of  artillery  and  Morgan's  Virginia  riflemen,  to 
oo-operate  with  the  northern  army,  against  Quebec,  Arnold 
ascended  in  boats  to  the  head  of  the  Kennebec,  and,  g^ded 
in  part  by  the  jonmal-'of  a  British  officer  who  had  passed 
ever  that  route  some  fifteen  years  before,  stmck  across  the 
wilderness  to  the  head  streams  of  the  Ghaudidre,  down  whidi 
he  descended  toward  the  capital  of  CSanada.  In  crossing  these 
uninhabited  wilds,  the  troop  suffered  severely,  and  the  rear 
division,  discouraged  and  short  of  provisions,  turned  about 
and  gave  over  the  enterprise.  With  the  other  divisions 
Arnold  persevered;  and,  after  a  six  weeks'  struggle,  a  few 
days  before  Montgomery  entered  Montreal,  he  reached  the 
south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec.  He  was 
kindly  received  1^  the  Canadian  peasantry,  and  his  sudden 
appearance  caused  the  greatest  alu-m.  Quebec  had  Imt  two 
hundred  re^lar  troops ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  diflcontent 
among  the  inhabitants.  Could  Arnold  have  crossed  at  once, 
he  might,  nerhaps,  in  the  absence  of  Carleton,  have  got  pos- 
session of  the  city.  But,  on  some  intimation  ik  his  approach, 
the  boats  had  all  been  removed  or  destroyed,  and  some  days 
elapsed  before  he  could  collect  birch-bark  canoes  in  which  to 
cross.  Meanwhile  Carleton  made  his  appearance,  having 
escaped  down  the  river  from  Montreal  He  sent  all  the  n<m- 
eombatants  out  of  the  city;  organiaed  the  traders  and  others 
into  military  companies ,  lanckd  the  sailors ;  and,  with  his 
force  thus  increased  to  near  twelve  hundred  men,  put  the 
town  into  a  complete  state  of  defense.  Two  armed  vessels 
were  stationed  in  the  river  to  intercept  Arnold;  but  he 
crossed  in  the  night ;  and,  ascending  the  same  rugged  preei- 
nicss  whidi  W<£9s  had  climbed  More  him,  drew  up  his 
focees  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.    Hi*  little  army,  h$aMy 
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five  btmdred  and  6fij  effective  men,  approached  the  dtj; 
hat  the  garrison  did  not  come  out  to  meet  him ;  and,  as  he 
had  no  means  to  undertake  a  siege,  he  retired  some  twentj 
miles  up  the  rirer  to  wait  for  Montgomery,  of  whose  approach 
he  had  notice. 

Leaving  Wooster  in  command  at  Montreal,  Montgomery 
advanced  down  the  river ;  but  all  his  Connecticut  troops  be- 
came entitled  to  t^eir  discharge  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
and  his  ranks  were  so  thinned  by  desertions  and  the  detach- 
ments he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him,  that,  when  he 
joined  Arnold,  their  united  force  did  not  exceed  a  thousand 
men.  They  returned,  however,  to  Quebec,  and  opened  bat- 
teries against  it ;  but  their  artillery,  only  a  few  Held  pieces, 
was  too  light  to  take  any  effect.  The  works  were  extensive; 
some  weak  point  might  perhaps  be  found ;  an  assault  was 
resolved  upon,  as  the  last  desperate  chance.  While  a  snow- 
storm was  waited  for,  to  cover  the  movement,  deserters  carried 
into  the  town  information  of  what  was  intended.  To  distract 
the  enemy^  attention,  two  feints  were  made  against  the 
upper  town.  It  was  against  two  opposite  sides  of  the  lower 
town  that  the  real  attacks  were  directed;  the  one  led  by 
Montgomery,  the  other  by  Arnold.  Some  rockets,  thrown 
up  as  a  signal,  being  seen  by  the  enemy,  they  took  the  alarm 
and  hastened  to  the  ramparts.  Montgomery,  with  the  New 
York  troops,  approached  the  first  barrier,  on  the  soath  side 
of  the  lower  town.  The  enemy  fled ;  not,  however,  without 
discharging  a  piece  of  artillecy,  by  which  Montgomery  and 
his  two  aids  were  slain.  Discouraged  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  this  division  abandoned  the  attack.  Arnold,  on  his 
side,  pushed  through  the  northern  suburb,  and  approaohed  a 
a  two-gun  battery,  the  advanced  post  of  the  enemy  in  that 
direction.  While  cheering  on  his  men,  the  bone  of  his  leg  was 
iihattered  by  a  musket  ball.  He  was  borne  from  the  field ;  but 
Morgan,  at  the  head  of  his  riflemen,  made  a  rush  at  the  battery, 
earned  it,  and  took  the  guard  prisoners.  Morgan  had  no  guide ; 
the  morning  was  dark ;  totally  ignorant  of  the  situation  of 
the  town,  he  came  to  a  halt.  He  was  joined  by  some  frag* 
ments  of  other  companies,  and,  when  the  day  dawned,  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  two  hundred  men,  who  eagerly 
demanded  to  be  led  a^inst  the  second  barrier,  a  few  paces 
in  frvnt,  but  concealed  from  sight  by  a  turn  in  the  strati 
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Morgan  eaye  the  order,  and  hia  men  advanced  and  planted 
their  ladders ;  but  those  who  mounted  saw  on  the  other  side 
a  double  hedge  of  bayonets  ready  to  receive  them,  while  a 
fire,  at  the  same  time,  was  opened  by  parties  of  the  enemy 
relieved  from  duty  elsewhere  by  the  failure  of  the  other 
attack,  and  sent  out  of  the  gates  to  take  them  in  the  rear. 
Exposed  in  a  narrow  street  to  an  incessant  fire,  Horgan^s 
ranks  were  soon  thinned.  His  men  threw  themselves  into 
the  store-houses  on  each  side  of  the  street;  but,  overpowered 
by  numbers,  benumbed  with  cold,  their  muskets  rendered 
unserviceable  by  the  snow,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Not  less  than  four  hundred  men  were  lost  in  this  unlucky 
assault,  of  whom  three  hundred  became  prisoners.  Arnold 
retired  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops  three  miles  up  the 
river,  and,  covering  his  camp  with  ramparts  of  frozen  snow, 
kept  up  the  blockade  of  Quebec  through  the  winter. 

While  these  operations  were  carried  on  in  Canada,  the 
term  of  service  of  the  troops  before  Boston  was  rapidly  ap* 
proaching  its  termination.  The  time  of  the  Connecticut  and 
Ilhode  Mand  regiments  expired  early  in  December.  None 
of  the  troops  were  engaged  for  a  longer  period  than  the  first 
of  April. 

A  committee  from  Philadelphia  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
in  consultation  with  Washington,  and  with  committees  from 
the  New  England  colonies,  had  agreed  upon  a  plan,  presently 
sanctioned  by  Congress,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  besieg- 
ing army.  It  was  to  consist,  according  to  this  plan,  of 
twenty-six  regiments,  beside  riflemen  and  artillery :  Massa- 
chusetts to  furnish  sixteen,  Connecticut  five,  New  Hampshire 
three,  and  Bhode  Island  two-— in  all,  about  twenty  thousand 
men ;  the  officers  to  be  selected  by  Washington,  out  of  those 
already  in  service,  willing  and  qualified  to  act  But  this  waa 
a  business  much  easier  to  plan  than  to  execute.  The  selection 
of  officers  was  a  most  delicate  and  embarrassing  matter,  in 
which,  not  qualifications  only,  but  provincial  and  personal 
prejudices  had  to  be  consulted,  for  not  a  man  would  enlist 
till  he  knew  the  officers  under  whom  he  was  to  serve.  Even 
then,  enlistments,  though  only  for  a  year,  were  obtained  with 
difficulty.  The  first  effervescence  of  patriotism  was  over. 
The  barracks  were  cold  and  comfortless,  and  the  supply  of 
fuel  scanty.    A  short  experience  of  militaiy  life  bad  damped 
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the  aidor  of  many.  All  the  new  recruits  required  a  furlough 
to  visit  their  families.  Those  who  did  not  re-enlist  refurod 
to  serve  a  moment  beyond  their  time«  One  or  two  of  the 
Connecticut  regiments  marched  off  8<»ne  days  beforehand. 
The  camp  was  in  danger  of  being  left  bare,  and,  to  supply 
the  deficiency  in  the  Continental  regiments,  five  thousand 
militia  had  to  be  called  in,  who  answered  much  better  than 
Washington  had  feared. 

Surrounded  with  difficulties,  the  commander-in-chief  exhi- 
bited a  fortitude,  assiduity,  discrimination,  and  patience  abeo- 
lately  essential  for  the  station  which  he  held,  and  amply 
vindicating  the  judgment  of  Congress.  In  his  private  cor- 
respondence he  could  not  wholly  suppress  his  fedings.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  *'  an  egregious  want  of  public  spirit,'' 
and  of  '^  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  of  obtaining  advantage." 

Here  is  one  preoiouB  example  which  we  have  to  offer,  of 
the  metal  and  character  of  the  foe  with  whom  *'  Sam "  in 
these  early  times  was  compelled,  against  his  will,  to  contend, 
in  the  first  agonies  of  separation  from  the  Primal  Stock.  We 
have  other  instances  of  the  sort  in  reservation. 

Parliament  promptly  voted  twenty-five  thousand  men  to 
be  employed  in  America.  As  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  enlist- 
ments in  Great  Britain,  Hanoverian  troops  were  hired  to 
Srrison  the  fortresses  in^the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  set 
ie  an  equivalent  number  of  British  soldiers,  for  service  ia 
America.  This  employment  of  foreign  meroenaries  was  very 
much  stigmatized  by  the  Opposition ;  but  the  same  policy  was 
presently  carried  much  further.  In  the  course  of  the  session, 
treaties  were  laid  before  Parliament,  by  which  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  agreed  to 
hire  out  seventeen  thousand  of  their  subjects  to  serve  as 
meroenaries  in  America.  The  employment  of  German  troops 
had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Howe,  who  expressed,  in  his 
correspondence  with  the  ministry,  a  great  dislike  of  Irish 
Catholic  soldiers,  as  not  at  all  to  be  depended  on.  These 
treaties,  after  violent  debates,  were  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  necessary  funds  were  voted.  The  forces  to  be 
employed  in  America  were  thus  raised  to  upward  of  forty 
thousand  men. 

Oeneral  Howe,  who  had  now  replaced  Gaffe  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  army,  was  well  satisfied  Uiat  Boston  vaa 
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not  A  point  from  wbkih  military  operations  ooald  be  advan* 
tageoosly  earned  on,  and,  bat  for  tiie  deficiency  of  shipping, 
would  have  eyacoated  that  place  before  the  setting  in  of 
winter.  Abundant  supplies  were  sent  from  England  at  very 
great  expense,  but  many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  others 
were  captured ;  and  the  British  troops  felt  the  want,  durinff 
the  winter,  of  fuel  and  fresh  provisions.  Fuel  was  supplied 
by  pulling  down  houses.  To  diminish  the  consumption  of 
provisions,  numbers  of  the  poorer  people  w^^e  sent  out  of  the 
town.  The  troops  on  Banker  Hill  remained  under  canvas 
the  whole  winter,  and  suffered  severely  from  the  cold.  The 
British  officers  amused  themselves  as  they  could.  They 
got  up  balls  and  a  theater.  The  Old  So^th,  the  largest 
meeting-house  in  the  town,  was  turned  into  a  riding- 
BcfaooL 

Lord  Dunmore,  after  his  departure  from  Williamsburg, 
being  joined  by  several  British  armed  vessels  in  the  Chesa- 
peake, began  to  threaten  Lower  Virginia.  The  settlers  west 
of  the  Laurel  Ridge  had  met  at  ritteburg,  had  agreed  to 
support  the  American  Association,  and  had  chosen  ^legates 
to  tlie  Virginia  Convention.  Dunmore,  however,  not  wifliout 
hopes  of  making  some  impression  in  that  quarter,  gave  to 
Conolly,  formcny  his  agent  in  that  region,  a  lieutenani- 
colonel's  commission,  and  sent  him  to  visit  Gage  at  Boston. 
After  his  return,  Conolly  proceeded  up  the  Chesapeake, 
landed  near  its  head,  and  set  off  with  several  companions  on 
his  way  across  the  mountains,  in  hopes,  by  his  personal  influ- 
ence with  the  western  settlers,  to  raise  a  regiment,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  some  regulars  from  Detroit,  to  operate 
against  the  back  part  of  Virginia.  It  was  even  SMd  to  be  a 
port  of  his  plan  to  stimulate  the  Indians  to  hostilities.  But 
the  whole  scheme  was  cut  short  by  ConoUy's  arrest  at  Fred^ 
ericton,  in  Maryland,  whence  he  and  his  companions  were 
sent  prisoners  to  Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile  Dunmore  landed  at  Norfolk,  and  seized  and 
carried  off  a  printing-press,  on  which  he  printed  a  prodama^ 
tion,  which  he  dispened  abroad,  declaring  martial  law,  calling 
upon  all  persons  able  to  bear  arms,  to  join  him,  and  offering 
fineedom  to  all  slaves  and  indented  servants  of  rebels,  who 
woald  enlist  under  hia  banner.  We  f  nmiah  a  copy  of  thii 
faifimoM  ProdamatifOn:^^ 
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Since  the  19ih  of  May  last  I  hare  not  receiv^  a  smgle 
line  from  any  one  in  administration,  though  I  have  written 
vdnmes  to  them»  in  each  of  which  I  have  prayed  to  be 
instrocted,  bat  to  no  purpose.    I  am  therefore  determined  to 

f>  on»  doing  the  best  of  my  power  for  his  Majesty's  senrioe. 
have  accordingly  ordered  a  regiment,  called  the  Queen's 
own  royal  regiment,  of  five  hundred  men,  to  be  raised  immedi- 
ately, consisting  of  a  lieutenant^colonel,  commandant,  a  mqor, 
and  ten  companies,  each  of  which  is  to  consist  of  one  captain, 
two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  fifty  privates,  with  non- 
commissioned officers  in  proportion.  You  may  observe  by 
my  proclamation,  that  lojfftr  freedom  to  ike  hJack»  ofaU  rMt^ 
wot  join  me,  in  consequence  of  which  there  are  between  two 
and  three  hundred  already  come  in,  and  those  I  form  into 
a  corps,  as  fast  as  they  come  in,  giving  them  white  officers 
and  non-oommiBsioners  in  proportion — and  from  these  two 
plans,  I  make  no  doubt  of  gettmg  men  enough  to  reduce  tiiis 
colony  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty.  My  next  distress  will 
be  the  want  of  arms,  accoutrements  and  money,  all  of  which 
you  may  be  able  to  relieve  me  from.  The  latter  I  am  sure 
you  can,  as  there  are  many  merchants  here  who  are  ready  to 
supply  me,  on  my  giving  tiiem  bills  on  you,  which  you  will 
have  to  withdraw,  and  give  your  own  in  their  room.  I  hope 
this  mode  will  be  agreeable  to  you;  it  is  the  same  that 
Cieneral  Gaoe  proposed. 

Having  drawn  together  a  considerable  force,  Dunmore 
ascended  EUzabeth  river  to  the  Great  Bridge,  the  <Mily  pass 
by  which  Norfolk  can  be  approached  from  the  land  side ;  dis- 
persed some  North  Carolina  militia  collected  there;  made 
several  prisoners;  and  then,  descending  the  river,  took  pos- 
session of  Norfolk.  The  rise  of  that  town  had  been  very 
rapid.  Within  a  short  time  past  it  had  become  the  principal 
shipping  port  of  Yirsinia.  Its  population  amounted  to  several 
thousands,  amonff  whom  were  many  Scotch  traders,  not  well 
dirooeed  to  the  American  cause. 

Fugitive  slaves  and  others  began  now  to  flock  to  Dun- 
more's  standard  A  movement  was  now  made  in  his  favor 
on  the  east  shore  of  Maryland,  which  it  required  a  thousand 
militia  to  suppress.  The  Convention  of  Virginia,  not  a  little 
alarmed,  votea  four  additional  roffiments,  afterward  incceaaed 
82 
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to  MVeH,  all  of  which  were  preeentlj  taken  into  continental 
pftj.  Among  the  colonels  of  the  new  regiments,  were  Mer* 
cer,  Stephen,  and  Muhlenberg,  the  latter  a  clergyman,  who 
laid  aside  the  surplice  to  put  on  a  uniform.  The  Committee 
of  Safety  were  authorized  to  imprison  all  persons  guilty  of 
taking  up  arms  against  the  colony,  and  to  apprt^riate  the 
produce  of  their  estates  to  the  public  service.  Woodford, 
with  the  second  Virginia  regiment,  took  possession  of  the 
causeway  leading  to  the  Great  Bridge,  which  was  still  held 
by  DantfkOre's  troops.  An  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Virginians 
having  failed,  with  loss,  Dunmore  abandoned  the  bridge  and 
tha  UgmjBxti  again  embarked.  Norfolk  was  immediately 
0C(^ed  W  Wo(Mf<»*d,  who  was  promptly  joined  by  Howe's 
regiiti^tit  from  North  Carolina. 

After  a  descent  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  to  whose 
aid  marched  two  companies  of  Maryland  minute  men, 
being  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  frigate,  Dunmors 
bombarded  Norfolk.  A  party  landed  and  set  it  on  fire.  The 
town  was  mostly  built  of  wood,  and  that  pari  of  it  nearest 
the  water  was  rapidly  consumed.  The  part  which  eseaped, 
was  presently  burned  by  the  provincials,  to  prevent  it  mm 
becoming  a  shelter  to  the  enemy.  Thns  perished,  a  prey  to 
dvil  war,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  nsing  towns  of  Vir- 
ginia. Dunmore  continued,  during  the  wh^  summer,  a 
predatory  warfare  along  the  rivers,  of  which  his  naval  supe- 
riority gave  him  the  command,  burning  hoiiseB  and  plunder- 
ing plMitations,  from  which  he  carried  oif  upward  of  a 
thousand  slaves.  He  was  constantly  changing  his  place  to 
elude  attack;  but  watched,  puisued,  and  hararaed,  he  finally 
found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  St.  Augustine  with  his  adhei^ 
ents  and  his  plunder.    (1776.) 

Hie  draft  of  a  Dedaraiion,  prepared  by  Mfonon,  end 
reported  by  the  Committee,  was  tnen  taken  np.  Not  to 
offend  the  fiiends  of  America  in  Great  Britiun,  it  was  agreed 
to  strike  out  several  paragraphs  especially  severe  upon  the 
British  ffovemment.  An  emphatic  denundatioa  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  a  charge  against  the  king,  of  having  pn»- 
tituted  his  negative  for  the  defeat  of  all  legislative  attemnts 
to  jmbabit  or  rettrain  ^'ihat  esemUe  traffio,''  mm  aW> 
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omitled.  Ili  woald  have  been  going  too  ikr  to  ask  Gteofgia 
to  vote  fbt  that  clause.  Thna  amended,  the  Declaration  wafe 
adcpted,  and  signed  by  most  of  the  members  present. 

The  new  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  met  a 
few  days  after,  at  White  plains,  with  antiiority  to  form  a 
government,  gave  their  sanction  to  the  Declaration,  which 
thas  became  the  nnanlmous  act  *of  the  Thirteen  United 
STAtB6»  It  was  presently  ordered  to  be  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment, and  was  subsequently  signed  by  all  the  delegates  then 
present,  including  several  who  were  not  members  at  the  time 
of  its  adoption. 

The  p)^amatioti  of  Independence  was  signalized  at  New 
Tork,  by  destn^ng  a  picture  of  the  king,  wfaidi  had 
decorated  Ae  City  HalL  The  king's  leaden  statue,  which 
stood  in  the  Bowling  Green,  was  also  thrown  down  and  run 
into  buUete.  This  feeling  of  exultation  was,  however,  far 
ttom  unanimous.  A  latf;e  number  of  the  welLlthier  citiaens 
looked  on  with  distrust;  and  the  I^scopal  desi^  showed 
their  dissatisfaction  by  shutting  up  the  churdies. 

Meanwhile,  by  reinforcemeikts  from  £urope,  including  a 
part  of  Ae  Oerman  metcenaries,  to  whom  were  added  the 
forees  lately  employed  against  Charleston,  and  some  regi- 
ments from  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  Howe's  army, 
encamped  on  Staten  Island,  was  raised  to  twenty-four  thou- 
sand men. 

The  obstrnaions  plac^  by  General  Putnam^  with  vast 
labor  and  expense,  in  the  Hudson  and  East  Bivers,  were  not 
foand  to  answer  the  purpose  intended*  In  spite  of  tire  artiU 
lery  of  Forts  Washington  and  Lee,  several  Britiflrh  vessels 
ascended  the  Hudson.  An  attempt  was  made  to  bum  them 
with  fire  ships ;  but,  having  reconnoitered  and  taken  sound- 
ings, they  descended  again  without  material  injury. 

it  was,  however,  by  way  of  Lonf  Island,  that  Howe  nroi- 
posed  to  approach  the  city.  Wa&ington  had  expected  as 
much ;  and  a  corps  of  the  American  army,  nine  thousand 
strong,  lay  at  Brooklyn,  opposite  New  York,  behind  intrench- 
ments  thrown  up  under  the  direction  of  Greene.  Between 
this  camp  and  the  bay  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Long 
Island,  vmere  the  British  army  presently  landed,  tiiere 
stretdied  a  range  of  thiddy-wosded  hiUs,  eroned  by  two 
raidi;  a  third  road  foUM^d  the  ahors  round  the^reatern 
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base  of  tliese  hills ;  a  fourth,  penetrating  inland,  tamed 
them  on  the  east    Intrenchments  had  been  thrown  up  to 

Eard  the  paases  over  these  hills  and  around  their  western 
}e,  and  troops  had  been  detailed  for  that  service.  A  severe 
attack  of  sickness  had  obliged  Greene  to  give  up  the  com- 
mand; Putnam,  from  his  recent  transfer  to  it,  was  yet 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  works  and 
passes  in  front  of  the  camp;  and  in  the  confusion  and  want 
of  discipline  which  prevailed,  the  orders  to  watch  and  guard 
those  passes  were  imperfectly  obeyed. 

Two  British  columns  advancing  by  night,  one  by  the  shore 
road  and  the  other  over  the  hills,  captured  or  evaded  the 
patrols,  forced  the  defiles  without  difficulty,  and  early  the 
next  morning  came  in  contact  with  two  American  corps,  one 
under  Sterling,  sent  forward  by  Putnam,  on  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  British,  to  guard  the  shore  road,  the  other 
under  Sullivan,  who  advanced  hastily,  with  such  troops  as  he 
could  collect,  to  prevent  the  passage  over  the  hills.  Mean- 
while, a  third  British  column,  led  by  Clinton,  proceeded  slong 
the  eastern  road,  which  had  been  left  unguamed,  turned  the 
hills,  and  pushed  in  between  Sullivan's  corps  and  the  Ameri- 
can camp.  Driven  backward  and  forward  between  a  double 
fire,  a  few  of  that  corps  took  advantage  of  the  broken  and 
wooded  ground  to  escape ;  but  the  greater  part  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  Sullivan  along  with  mem. 

The  corps  under  Sterling  made  a  steady  resistance  to  the 
troops  in  their  front,  and  when  Clinton  threatened  to  gain 
their  rear,  by  ^at  exertions  they  got  back  to  the  camp, 
not,  however,  without  losing  their  commander,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  while  covering  the  retreat  For  this  important  vic- 
tory, in  which  he  lost  less  than  four  hundred  men,  Howe  was 
rewarded  by  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  American  loss  was 
never  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but,  beside  several  hun- 
dreds killed  or  missing,  about  a  thousand  remained  prisoners 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  five  thousand  men  had 
been  engaged  in  the  battle,  principally  from  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Smallwpod's  Mary- 
land regiment,  forming  a  part  of  Sterling's  division,  behaved 
with  great  gallantry,  and  suffered  very  severely. 

The  yictorious  forces,  fifteen  thousand  strong,  encamped 
directly  in  fnmt  of  the  American  lines,  which  a  vigorous 
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assault  migbt  probably  have  carried.  Bat,  with  the  cautioii 
fashionable  at  that  day  in  military  operations,  and  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  experiment  at  Banker  Hill,  preparations  were 
made  for  regular  approaches.  The  camp  at  Brooklyn  had 
been  re-enforced ;  but  Washington  would  not  risk  the  loss  of 
so  considerable  a  part  of  his  army;  and,  after  holdings 
council  of  war,  he  determined  to  withdraw  the  troops.  The 
command  of  the  boats  was  given  to  Colonel  Glover,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  they  were  manned  with  the  men  of  his 
regiment,  mostly  fishermen  of  Marblehead.  M'Dougall,  who 
was  not  without  some  experience  in  marine  affairs,  superin- 
tended the  embarkation,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
favored  by  a  thick  fog,  a  masterly  retreat  was  effected  across 
the  East  Biver.  As  a  consequence  of  this  movement,  the 
whole  of  Long  Island  fell  into  the  hands. of  the  British. 
WoodhuU,  late  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  employed 
<m  Long  Island,  with  a  small  body  of  militia,  in  driving  off 
cattle,  was  surprised  the  day  after  the  battle  by  a  party  of 
light  horse,  under  Oliver  Delancey,  wounded  i^ter  his  cap* 
ture,  and  treated  with  such  cruel  neglect  that  his  wounds 
mortified,  and  he  died  in  consequence.  The  Long  Island 
Tories,  who  had  experienced  considerable  harshess,  nad  now 
an  opportunity  to  retort  on  their  opponents. 

Washington  left  a  considerable  force  in  the  city,  but  his 
main  body  was  encamped  on  Harlem  Hights,  very  stronff 
ground  toward  the  northern  end  of  York  Ibland.  That  aU 
thinffs  might  be  ready  for  instant  retreat,  the  surplus  stores 
and  baggage  were  sent  across  Harlem  Biver,  on  the  east  side 
of  whidi,  at  Morrisania,  Washington's  head  quarters  were 
established. 

It  was  very  desirable,  at  this  moment,  to  obtain  correct 
information  of  the  force  and  position  of  the  British  troops  at 
Brooklyn ;  and,  at  Washington's  desire,  and  the  request  of 
Colonel  Knowlton,  Nathan  Hale,  a  captain  in  one  of  the 
Connecticut  regiments,  a  young  man  of  education  and  en- 
thusiasm, volunt<eered  on  uiat  hazardous  service.  He  crossed 
to  Brooklyn,  obtained  the  necessary  information,  and  was 
about  to  return,  when  he  was  arrested  on  some  suspicion,  and 
being  betrayed  by  his  embarrassment,  was  earned  before 
General  Howe,  tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy,  and  hanged  the 
next  morning.    (1776.) 
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Washington's  Armj,  hy  this  time,  was  greatly  reduced. 
Tivd  term  of  senrjoe  of  the  militia  was  fast  ezpirinff.  The 
whole  flying  camp  soon  claimed  their  discharge  ;  and  no  in- 
ducements oould  {wocare  a  moment's  delay.  Some  of  the 
New  York  militia  refused  to  do  duty.  Howe,  they  said, 
offered  "  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  "—^-so  they  understood  his 
proclamation — and  what  more  could  they  ask?  The  Oon- 
tinentals  were  enlisted  only  for  a  year,  and  their  term  of 
service  was  fast  drawing  to  a  dose ;  nor  did  they  always  wait 
to  complete  it,  desertions  being  Tety  numerous.  ExclusiTe 
of  Heath's  division  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  corps  under 
Lee,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  Washington's  army  did 
exceed  four  thousand  men.  The  ground  which  he  occupied 
Iras  a  level  plain  between  the  Hackensack  and  the  Passaic; 
the  army  had  no  intrenching  tools ;  and  a  British  Ciolumn, 
led  by  CornwaUis,  was  rapidly  approaching. 

Obliged  to  retreat,  but  anxious  not  to  be  cut  ofl*  from 
Philadelphia,  Washington  crossed  the  Passaic  to  Newark,  his 
troops  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  approaching  winter, 
without  tents,  badly  supplifd  with  blankets,  and  veiy  imper- 
fectly dad.  The  British,  well  furnished  with  every  neoee- 
sary,  pressed  upon  him  with  a  much  superior  force ;  and 
Washmgton  again  retired,  first  across  the  Saritan  to  Bruns^ 
wick,  and  thence  to  Princeton,  where  a  corps  was  lefti,  under 
Stirling,  to  diedL  the  enemy's  advance,  while  Washinfftoii 
continued  his  retreat  to  Trenton,  where  he  transported  his 
remaining  stores  and  baggage  across  the  Delaware. 

The  news  of  Washin^^'s  retreat  produced  the  greatest 
eommotion  in  Philadelphia ;  fears  on  one  side,  and  hopes  on 
the  other.  Putnam  had  been  sent  to  take  the  command  in 
that  dty.  Mifflin  was  also  there,  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  the  people.  Some  fifteen  hundred  city  militia,  sent 
forward  through  the  active  agency  of  Mifflin,  joined  Wash- 
ington  at  Trenton,  and  he  advanced  again  upon  Princeton. 
But  G>mwallis  approached  with  a  superior  force,  and  the 
American  army  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Delaware.  As  the 
rear  guard  left  the  Jersey  shore,  the  advance  of  the  British 
came  in  sight ;  indeed,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  re- 
treat,  the  American  reat  guard,  employed  in  pulling  ut^ 
bridgea,  Iras  ooiistlm%  within  siriit  i^  shot  of  the  Bntish 
picneers  sant  forward  to  lebuild  thetn.    WaahiAgtdn  had 
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secured  ail  the  boats  on  tbe  Delaware,  and  he  placed  his  forces 
80  as  to  guard  the  principal  fords.     The  enemy,  fln^iw*,  Jf 
means  to  cross,  occupied  the  eastern  bank,  above  and  belov 
Trenton. 

A  bod  J  of  fifteen  hundred  Hessians,  stationed  at  Trenton, 
was  selected  by  Washington  as  the  object  of  attack.  On 
the  evening  of  Christmas,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men  and  six  pieces  of  artillery,  including  the  New  York 
company  undw  Alexander  Hamilton,  he  commenced  crossing 
the  Delaware  about  nine  miles  above  Trenton.  Two  corps 
of  militia,  one  opposite  Trenton,  the  other  lower  down,  at 
Bristol,  under  General  Cadwallader,  were  to  hare  crossed  at 
the  same  time ;  but  the  quantity  of  floating  ice  made  the 
passage  impossible.  It  was  only  wiiii  great  difficulty,  and 
after  stmgsling  all  night,  that  Washington's  troops  got  over 
at  last.  About  four  o'clodc  in  the  mommg,  in  the  midst  of 
a  snow-storm,  they  commenced  their  march  for  Trenton,  in 
two  columns,  one  led  by  Greene,  the  other  by  Sullivan, 
Stark's  New  Hampshire  re^ment  heading  Sullivan's  advanca 
The  two  columns  took  different  roads — Sullivan  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  the  other  some  distance  inland.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  before  they  readied  the  town  ;  but  the  Hessians, 
sleepy  with  the  night's  debauch,  were  completely  surprised. 
Some  little  resistance  was  made  by  the  guard  o^  the  artil- 
lery, but  they  were  so(m  overpowered,  and  the  pieces  taken. 
Washington's  artillery  was  planted  to  sweep  the  streets  of 
the  town.  The  Hessian  commander,  while  attempting  to 
form  his  troom,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  light  horse  and 
a  portion  of  tne  in&ntry,  who  fled  on  the  fint  alarm,  escaped 
to  Bordentown.  The  main  body  attempted  to  retreat  by  the 
Princeton  road,  but  found  it  already  occupied  by  Colimel 
Hand  and  his  reffiment  of  Pennsylvania  riflemen.  Thus  cut 
off,  ignorant  of  &e  force  opposed  to  them,  and  without  entho- 
siasm  for  the  cause,  they  ikrew  down  their  arms  and  surren- 
dered. About  a  thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  and  aix 
cannon.  The  Americans  had  two  frocen  to  death,  two  killed, 
and  s  fow  wounded  in  assaulting  the  artilleir,  among  them 
James  Monroe,  then  a  lieutenant,  afterward  President  of  the 
United  States.  Had  the  milita,  lower  down,  been  able  to 
cress  the  ancDess  might  have  been  still  imn  oomplete. 
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Waahington  re^rossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prLMmen, 
who^'  were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  paraded  through  di6 
streets  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  The  British,  astonished  at  snch 
a  stroke  from  an  enemy  whom  they  reckoned  already  sub- 
dued, broke  n^  their  encampments  along  the  Delaware,  and 
retired  to  Princeton.  Washington  thereupon  re-occupied 
Trenton,  where  he  was  speedily  joined  by  three  thousand  six 
hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  relieved,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  enemy,  from  their  late  duty  of  guarding  the  Delaware. 
At  this  moment  the  term  of  service  of  the  New  England 
reffiments  expired;  but  the  persuasions  of  their  officers,  and 
a  bounty  of  ten  dollars,  induced  them  to  remain  for  six 
weeks  longer. 

Alarmed  by  the  surprise  at  Trenton,  and  the  signs  of  new 
activity  in  the  American  army,  Howe  detained  Oomwallis, 
then  just  on  the  point  of  embarking  for  England,  and  sent 
him  to  take  the  command  at  Princeton.  Se-enfcmemeniiS 
now  came  up  from  Brunswick,  and  Gomwallis  advanced  in 
force  upon  Trenton.  Washington  occupied  the  high  ground 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  a  smcdl  river  which  eai&rB  the  Dela- 
ware at  that  town.  The  bridge  and  the  ford  above  it  were 
fuarded  by  artillery.  After  a  sharp  cannonade,  the  British 
indled  their  fires  and  encamped  for  the  night    (1777.) 

Washington  was  now  in  a  dangerous  predicament.  He 
had  about  five  thousand  men,  half  of  them  militia,  but  a  few 
days  in  camp.  Gould  such  an  army  stand  the  attack  of  Brit- 
ish regulars,  equal  in  numbers,  and  far  superior  in  discipline 
and  equipments?  Ta attempt  to  cross  the  Delaware  in  the 
finoe  of  the  enemy  would  be  more  hazardous  tlian  a  battle. 
Washington,  according  to  his  custom,  called  a  council  of  war. 
The  large  force  which  Gomwallis  evidently  had  with  him  led 
to  the  inference  that  the  corps  in  the  rear  could  not  be  very 
strong.  The  bold  plan  was  adopted  of  gaining  that  rear, 
beatiuff  up  the  enemy's  quarters  at  Princettm,  and,  if  fcnrtune 
favored,  falling  on  his  stores  and  baggage  at  BrunswicL  In 
execution  of  &is  plan,  the  American  basgf^  was  silently 
sent  off  down  the  river  to  Burlinffton ;  anoTafter  replanishing 
the  camp  fires,  and  leaving  small  parties  to  threw  up  intrench- 
mente  within  hearing  of  the  enemy's  sentinels,  the  army 
marched  <rfp  about  midnight,  bj  a  dzcuitoua  rente  toward 
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PrinoetoiL  Three  BritiBh  regiments  had  spent  the  ni^t  in 
that  town ;  and  by  sanrise,  when  the  Americans  entered  it, 
two  of  them  were  already  oa  their  maich  for  Trenton..  The 
leading  regiment  was  attacked  and  broken ;  bat  it  presently 
rallied,  regained  the  Trenton  road,  and  continned  its  march 
to  join  Lord  Oomwallis.  General  Meroer,  who  had'  led  this 
attack  with  a  column  of  militia,  was  not  very  well  supported ; 
he  fell  mortally  younded  while  attempting  to  bring  nis  men 
up  to  the  charge,  and  was  taken  prisons.  The  marching 
regiment  in  the  rear,  after  a  sharp  action,  gave  way  and  fled 
toward  Brunswick.  The  regiment  in  the  town  occupied  the 
college,  and  made  some  show  of  resistance ;  but  some  pieces 
of  artillery  being  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  soon  sur- 
rendered* Three  huncured  prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans,  besides  a  severe  loss  to  the  enemy  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  American  loss  was  about  a  hundred» 
including  several  valuable  oflBcers. 

When  Comwallia  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon  at  Prince* 
ton,  he  penetrated  at  once  the  whole  of  Washington's  pkm. 
Alarmed  fot  his  magazines  at  Brunswick,  he  hastily  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  by  the  time  the  Americans  were  ready 
to  leave  Princeton,  he  was  again  dose  upon  them.  Again 
Washington  was  in  great  dan^r.  His  troops  were  exhausted ; 
all  had  been  one  night  without  sleep,  and  some  of  them 
longer ;  many  had  no  blankets ;  others  were  barefoot ;  all  were 
very  thinly  dad.  It  was  necessary  to  give  over  the  attack 
upon  Brunswick,  and  to  occupy  some  more  defensible  ground, 
where  the  troops  could  be  put  under  cover.  At  Morristown» 
on  the  American  right,  were  the  skeletons  of  three  regj^ 
ments,  detached,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  northen 
army ;  also  the  inxm  sent  forward  by  Osath,  but  stoppea 
oji  the  reception  of  Washington's  countermand.  Scnne  miU- 
tia  had  also  joined  them.  The  high  ground  in  that  vidnity 
offered  many  strong  positions.  As  G^wallis  would  hardly 
venture  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  an  enemy  in  his  rear, 
Washington  conduded  to  march  for  Morristown,  where  he 
intrenched  himsdf. 

Not  anxious  to  continue  this  winter  campaign,  Oomwallis 

retired  to  New  Brunswick.     The  parties  sent  cot  hj  Wash* 

in^n  to  assail  and  haras^the  British  quarters,  were  eagerly 

jomed  by  the  inhatntaats,  incensed  hj  the  plunder  «nd.ravac» 
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of  the  Britisli  and  Hessians,  against  whom,  even  Howe's 
protections  had  proved  a  very  uncertain  defense.  Plunder- 
ing, into  which  soldiers  very  easily  fall,  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  BritbL  Washington  was  again  obliged  to 
issne  stem  orders  against  '*  the  infamous  practice  of  plunder* 
ing  the  inhabitants,  under  pretense  that  they  are  Tories.'' 

Another  proclamation  was  presently  issued,  requiring  all 
those  who  had  taken  British  protections,  either  to  remove 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  or  else  to  repair  to  the  nearest 
general  ofiker,  give  up  their  protections,  and  take  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Olgections  were  made 
to  this  proclamation,  and  one  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates 
in  Congress,  raised  some  question  about  it,  on  the  ground 
(hat  it  was  an  interference  with  State  rights,  allegiance 
being  due  to  the  State,  and  not  to  the  confederacy ;  but 
Congress  sustained  Washington  in  the  course  he  had  taken. 

Huts  were  erected  at  Morristown,  and  there  the  main  body 
of  the  American  army  remained  during  the  winter.  The 
right  was  at  Princeton,  under  Putnam ;  tike  left  iu  the  High- 
lands,  under  Heath  ;  cantonments  were  established  at  vari- 
ous places  along  this  extended  line.  Skirmishes  occasionally 
took  place  between  advanced  parties,  but  for  six  months,  no 
important  movement  was  made  upon  either  side.  Washings 
ton,  busy  in  organizing  the  new  army,  was,  in  fact,  very 
weak.  Becruits  came  in  but  slowly;  and  detachments  of 
militia,  principally  from  the  eastern  States,  had  to  be  called 
out  for  temporary  service.  These  were  judiciously  posted, 
so  as  to  make  the  best  possible  show ;  but,  for  several 
jpionths,  there  was  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  an  army. 
^Fhe  enemy,  made  cautious  by  their  losses,  fortunately  were 
Ignorant  of  Washington's  real  situation.  The  strong  ground 
occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  the  winter,  which  had  now 
fairly  set  in,  seemed  to  forbid  the  hope  of  successful  attack. 
In  skirmishes,  the  Americans  were  generally  successful ;  the 
British  quarters  were  straitened,  their  supplies  were  cut  off, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  great  distress  for  forage  and  fresh 
provisions. 

The  recovery  of  the  Jerseys  by  the  fragments  of  a 
defeated  army,  which  had  seemed  just  before  on  the  point 
of  dissolution,  gained  Washington  a  high  reputation,  not  at 
home  only,  but  in  Europe  a£o,  where  the  progress  of  the 
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campaign  had  been  watched  wifh  great  interest,,  and  wheie 
the  disastrooB  loss  of  New  York,  and  the  retreat  through  the 
JcrseYB,  had  given  a  general  impression  that  the  Americans 
would  not  he  able  to  maintain  their  Independence.  The 
recovery  of  the  Jerseys  produced  a  reaction.  The  American 
general  was  extolled  as  a  Fabios,  whose  prudence  availed  his 
country  not  less  than  his  valor.  At  home,  also,  these  suo> 
cesses  had  the  best  effect.  The  recruiting  service,  which 
before  had  been  almost  at  a  stand,  began  now  to  revive,  and 
considerable  progress  was  presently  made  in  organizing  the 
new  army. 

The  extensive  powers  which  Congress  had  intrusted  to 
Washington,  were  exercised  energetically  indeed,  but  with 
the  greatest  circumspection,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  public 
good.  The  State  appointments  of  officers  for  the  new  army, 
too  often  the  result  of  favoritism,  were  rectified,  so  far  as 
prudence  would  justify ;  and,  by  commissions  in  the  sixteen 
additional  battalions,  Washington  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
such  meritorious  officers  as  hs^  been  overlooked  in  the  new 
appointments. 

We  give  here  a  history  of  cotemporary  events,  by  a  cotem- 

Eporary,  which  conveys  to  us  mudi  of  the  realities  of  this 
eriod  of  trial,  whid^  nothing  of  the  diction  of  the  Edectic 
istorians  of  the  events  whidi  now  followed  in  sudi  rapid 
succession,  will  ever  be  able  to  impress  upon  the  genuine 
diildren  of  ^  Sam."  It  is  a  tedious  history,  compressed  in  a 
few  paragraphs,  by  one  of  those  truly  patriotic  souls,  which 
were  fired  by  the  imminence  of  the  events  which  they  wit- 
nessed. ^^ 

THB  FOimOAL  PABT  07  THB  OHABGE  07  HIS  HONOB,  CHIEF  JtJS- 
HOE  WILUAM  HBNBT  DBAYTON,  07  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

At  a  Court  of  (xeneral  Ssssioks  of  the  Peace,  Oteb 

AKB  TeRMINEII,  AsSIZE,  AND  GENERAL  GOAL  DELTrSRT,  begun 

and  holden  at  Charleston,  for  the  district  of  Charleston, 
the  21$t  October,  1777,  before  the  Hon.  Wiluam  Henrt 
Dratton,  Esq.,  chief  justice,  and  his  Associates,  justices  of 
said  court. 

Human  policy  at  best  is  but  short-sighted ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
w<mdered  s^  ihai  the  orij^nal  formation  of  the  continental 
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anny  was  npon  aa  erroneeos  principle.  The  people  of  America 
are  a  people  of  pTq)ert7 ;  almost  sTerj  man  ia  a  fireeholder. 
Their  superior  rulers  thought  snch  men,  living  at  ease  on 
their  farms,  would  not  become  soldiens,  under  long  enlist- 
ments ;  nor,  as  all  that  was  then  aimed  at  was  redress  of 
grievances,  did  they  think  there  would  be  occasion  for  their 
military  services,  but  for  a  few  months.  Hence  the  conti- 
nental army  was  formed  upon  short  enlistments — a  policy 
that  unexpectedly  dragged  America  back  to  the  door  of 
slavery.  As  the  time  of  enlistments  expired  the  last  year, 
the  American  army  decreased  in  power,  till  it  possessed  scared 
anything  but  its  appellation.  And  Washington,  a  name 
which  needs  no  title  to  adorn  it,  a  freeman  above  all  praise, 
having  evacuated  Long  Island  and  New  York  to  a  far  supe- 
rior force,  having  repeatedly  baffled  the  enemy  at  the  White 
Plains,  they,  quitting  that  scene  of  action,  suddenly  took  Fort 
Washington  ^ov.  16),  and  bending  their  course  to  Philap 
delphia,  he,  with  but  a  handful  of  men,  boldly  threw  himself 
in  their  front,  and  opposed  their  progress.  With  a  chosen 
body  of  veterans,  who  have  no  near  prospect  of  discharge,  it 
is  a  difficult  operation  to  make  an  orderly,  leisurely,  and 
effectual  retreat  before  a  superior  enemy ;  but  with  Wash- 
ington's little  army,  not  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  raw 
troops,  who  had  but  a  few  weeks  to  serve,  to  make  such  a 
retreat,  for  eighty  miles,  and  through  a  populous  country, 
without  being  joined  by  a  single  neighbor — a  most  diaoour- 
aging  circumstance — ^nothing  in  the  whole  science  of  war 
couldbe  more  difficult ;  yet  it  was  most  completely  performed. 

fhington  caused  the  Delaware  to  bound  the  enemv's 
mce.  He  summoned  General  Lee  with  the  corps  under 
command,  to  join  him.  That  ^veteran,  disobeying  his 
repeated  orders,  for  whidi  I  presume  rigid  inquisition  is  yet 
to  be  made,  loitering  where  he  should  have  bounded  forwwl, 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner 
(Dec  18),  at  a  distance  from  his  troops.  Washington  in 
the  abyss  of  distress,  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  the  officer 
next  in  command — ^by  the  Americans  themselves,  who  seemed 
appalled  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the  enemy.  Bape  and 
massacre,  ruin  and  devastation  indiscriminately  overwnelmed 
whigs  and  tones,  and  marked  the  advance  of  the  British 
Ibices.  The  enemy  being  but  a  day's  nMurohfnmPhiladelphi% 
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the  Qaakers  of  that  cit j,  hj  a  public  instrument,  dated  the 
20th  of  December,  declared  th^  attachment  to  the  Britiah 
domination — a  general  defection  was  feared — the  Congress 
removed  to  Baltimore — ^American  libeHy  evidently  appeared 
as  in  the  last  convulsion  ! 

Washington  was  now  at  the  head  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men ;  their  time  of  service  was  to  expire  in  a 
few  days,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  they  could  be 
induced  to  stay  loneer.  This,  sudi  as  it  was»  appeared  tiie 
only  force  that  could  be  opposed  to  the  British,  which  seemed 
to  halt  only  to  give  time  to  the  American  vigor  to  dissolve 
of  itself,  and  dirolay  us  to  the  world  as  an  inconstant  people, 
noisy,  void  of  puhUc  virtue,  and  even  shame.  But  it  was  in 
this  extremity  of  affairs,  when  no  human  resource  appeared 
in  their  favor,  that  the  Almighty  chose  to  manifest  his  power, 
to  show  the  Americans  that  he  had  not  forsaken  them ;  and 
to  convince  the  States  that  it  was  by  him  alone  they  were  to 
be  maintained  in  their  Independence,  if  they  deserved  to  pos* 
sess  it. 

Like  Henry  IV.  of  France,  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived,  Washington,  laying  aside  the  generalissimo, 
assumed  the  partisan.  He  had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
He  was  even  in  a  more  desperate  situation  than  that  in 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  before  the  batUe  of  Torgau ; 
when  there  was  no  step  which  rashness  dictated,  but  prucknce 
advised  him  to  attempt.  The  enemy  was  now  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  Jerseys.  A  principal  body  of  them  were  posted 
at  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware.  Washington  occupied  the 
opposite  bank.  His  army,  our  only  appj&rent  hope,  a«w 
somewhat  short  of  two  thousand  five  hunored  men,  was  to  be 
disbanded  in  a  very  few  days ;  he  resolved  to  lead  it  to  battle 
before  that  fatal  period,  and  at  least  afford  it  an  opportunity 
of  separating  with  honor.  He  prepared  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  weather 
was  severe.  The  ice  on  the  river  prevented  the  passage  of 
a  part  even  of  his  small  foroe.  But  with  those  (one  thousand 
five  hundred  men)  that  he  transported  across  the  river,  through 
a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  he  marched  against  the 
enemy.  The  unavoidable  difficulties  in  passing  the  river, 
delayed  his  arrival  at  their  advanced  posts,  till  eiffht  in  the 
morning.    The  conflict  was  shori    About  thirty  of  we  Britiah  \ 
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troops  were  killed.  Six  hundred  fled.  Nine  hundred  and 
nine  officers  and  privates  surrendered  themselves  prisoners, 
with  six  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  and  four  pair  of  colors. 

This  brilliant  success  was  obtained  at  a  very  small  price- 
only  two  officers  and  one  or  two  privates  wounded.  In  a 
word,  the  victory  in  effect  re-established  the  American  affairs. 
The  consent  of  the  victors  to  continue  six  weeks  longer  under 
their  leader,  and  the  elevation  of  the  spirits  of  the  people, 
were  its  immediate  consequences — ^most  important  acquisitions 
at  that  crisis.  The  enemy  roused  from  their  inactivity,  and 
with  the  view  of  allowing  Washington  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible to  reap  other  advantages,  Uiey,  in  a  huny,  collected 
in  force  and  marched  against  him.  He  was  posted  at  Tren- 
ton. On  the  second  of  January,  in  the  afternoon,  the  fnmt 
appeared ;  they  halted,  with  design  to  make  an  attack  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  meantime  a  cannonade  was  beffun,  and 
continued  by  both  parties  till  dark.  Sanpinck  cred[:,  which 
runs  through  Trenton,  parted  the  two  armies.  Our  forces 
occupied  the  south  bank,  and  at  night  fires  were  lighted  on 
both  sides.  At  twelve,  Washington  having  renewed  his  fires, 
and  leaving  guards  on  the  passages  over  the  creek,  and  about 
five  hundred  men  to  amuse  the  enemy,  with  the  remainder 
of  his  army,  about  one  in  the  morning,  marched  to  Prince- 
ton to  cut  off  a  re-inforoement  that  was  advancing.  He 
arrived  at  his  destination  by  sunrise,  and  dislodged  them ; 
they  left  upward  of  one  hundred  men  dead  on  the  spot,  and 
near  three  hundred  more  as  prisoners  to  the  victors. 

It  was  by  such  decisive  conduct  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
avoided  being  overwhelmed  by  a  combined  attt^  upon  his 
camp  at  lignitz,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August, 
1760,  by  three  armies  led  by  Dann,  Londohn,  and  Czer- 
nicheue,  who  ^^ere  advancing  against  him  from  different 
quarters.  In  the  night  the  king  marched,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  the  time  Dann  arrived  at  his  empty  camp,  he  had 
defeated  Londohn  in  his  advance.  So  the  Roman  consul,  C 
Claudius  Nero,  dreading  the  junction  of  Hannibal  and  his 
brother  Asdrubal,  who  was  in  full  mardi  to  him  with  a 
powerful  re-inforoement,  left  his  camp  before  Hannibal,  with 
such  an  appearance  as  to  persuade  him  he  was  present,  and 
with  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  his  armv  privately  quitting  it^ 
he  rapidly  matdied  almost  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  wliile 
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• 
Rome  trembled  At  his  steps,  and,  joining  the  other  oonsol,  he 
defeated  Aadrabal,  who,  had  he  with  his  foroes  joined  his 
brother,  had  made  them  in  all  probability  an  over  match  for 
the  Soman.  Thus  equal  geniuses  i>roye  their  equality  by 
wisely  adapting  their  conduct  to  their  drcumstances. 

The  action  at  Trenton  was  as  the  making  of  the  flood. 
From  that  period  success  rolled  in  upon  us  with  a  spring 
tide.  That  victory  gave  us  an  army ;  the  aflPair  of  Princeton 
procured  us  a  force  and  the  re-possession  of  all  the  Jerseys 
out  Brunswick  and  Amboy — ^n>r  the  enemy,  astonished  at 
Washington's  vivacity,  dreaded  the  loss  of  those  posts,  in 
which  they  had  deposited  their  stores,  and  ran  back  to  hide 
themselves  behind  the  works  they  had  thrown  up  around 
them.  Washington  pursued,  and  by  the  fifth  of  January 
those  foroes  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  were  in  full  posses* 
sion  of  the  Jersevs,  he  had  doeely  confined  to  the  environs 
of  Brunswick  ana  Amboy.  In  this  situation  both  armies 
^ntinued  until  the  18th  of  June  last,  when  Oeneral  Howe 
made  an  attempt  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia;  but,  beinsr 
baffled,  he  suddenly  abandoned  Brunswick,  (June  22(1,)  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after,  Amboy,  and  retired  to  Staten  Island. 

In  the  meantime  General  Burgoyne  was  advancing  from 
Canada  against  Ticonderoga.  He  appeared  before  the  place 
on  the  28th  of  June — a  day  abriaus  to  ihia  country — and 
General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  in  that  important  post, 
without  waiting  till  the  enemy  had  completed  their  works, 
or  given  an  assault,  to  sustain  which,  without  doubt,  he  had 
been  sent  there,  suddenly  abandoned  the  fortress  and  its 
stores  to  the  enemy,  (July  6th.)  The  public  have  loudly 
omdemned  this  evacuation,  and  the  Congress  have  ordered 
strict  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  cause  of  it."" 

General  Burgoyne  having  thus  easily  possessed  himself 
of  Ticonderoga,  immediately  began  to  measure  the  distance 
to  New  York.  But  being  destitute  of  horses  for  his  dragoons, 
wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  his  baggage,  and  in  urgent 
want  of  provisions,  he  halted  near  Saratoga,  to  give  time  for 
the  operation  of  the  prodamation  he  had  issued  (June  23d) 
to  assure  the  inhabitants  of  security,  and  to  induce  them  to 
continue  at  home  with  their  efiects.  But,  regardless  of  public 
engagements,  (August  9Ui,)  he  suddenly  detached  lieutenant 
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edonel  Bamn  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  private  instrao- 
tions  to  strip  the  people  of  their  horses,  wagons,  and  provi* 
sions;  and  gave  *^ stretch''  to  his  Indians  to  scalp  those 
whom  he  had  exhorted  to  ''remain  quieclt  at  thbir 

HOUSES !" 

Things  now  wore  a  dreadf  ol  aspect  in  that  part  of  America, 
but  General  Stark  soon  changed  the  countenance  of  affairs. 
With  a  body  of  two  thousand  men,  prindpallj  militia,  he 
attacked  (August  16th)  Lieutenant  Cdon^  Baum,  at  Ben- 
nington, stormed  his  works,  killed  about  two  hundred  of  his 
men,  took  six  hundred  and  fiftjHsix  prisoners,  together  with 
four  brass  field  pieces  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  baggage, 
losing  only  about  thirty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded*  This 
successful  attack  at  once  rescued  the  country  {rosa  massacre 
and  ruin,  and  deprived  General  Burffoyne  of  those  supplies 
which  alone  could  enable  him  to  advance ;  nor  was  it  less 
important  in  respect  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  made.  For 
at  this  juncture,  Fort  Stanwix  was  hard  pressed  by  General 
St.  Ledger,  who,  having  advanced  from  Lake  Ontario,  had 
laid  siege  to  it  on  the  id  of  August  G^ieral  Arnold  had 
been  preparing  to  march  to  its  relief,  and  he  had  now  full 
liberty  to  continue  his  route.  His  near  approach  compelled 
the  enemy  with  precipitation  to  raise  the  siege,  (August  22,) 
leaving  their  tents,  and  a  large  part  of  their  ammunition» 
stores,  provisions  and  baggage,  nor  did  he  lose  any  time  in 
setting  out  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Sucm  unexpected  strokes  utterly  discouraged  General  Bur* 
goyne.  Our  militia  began  to  assemble  in  considerable 
numbers.  He  now  anxioiudy  cast  his  eyes  behind  to  Ticm- 
deroga,  and  wished  to  trace  back  his  steps;  but,  while 
General  Gkttes  was  advandnglagainst  his  front,  at  Stillwater, 
with  considerable  force,  the  fnmt  of  Bennington  and  Stanwix, 
a  part  of  the  American  troops  had  occupied  posts  in  his  rear, 
and  even  penetrated  to  Tioonderoga.  Li  tli^ir  advance  they 
took  two  hundred  batteaux  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
prisoners ;  and  having  seized  the  old  French  lines  near  that 
fortress,  on  the  18th  of  September  they  summoned  the  plaoe 
to  surrender.  Later  advices,  which,  though  not  indisputable, 
yet  well  authenticated,  say  General  Surgoyne  is  totally 
defei^bed  and  taken  pris<m6r,  and  that  Tiomderoga,  with  aU 
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its  stores,  is  in  onr  possession.  Indeed,  from  the  iventB  we 
already  Jbtatcr,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can arms  are  decisively  triumphant  in  that  quarter. 

As  to  General  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  British 
army,  even  when  the  campcugn  was  far  advanoed,  he  had 
not  done  anything  in  aid  of  his  master's  promise,  in  Jane 
last,  to  his  Parliament,  that  his  foioes  would  ^^  effectually 
crush  "  America  in  the  course  of  ''  the  present  campaign.'' 
Driven  from  the  Jerseys,  and  having  embarked  his  troops,  on 
the  23d  of  July,  he  put  to  sea  from  Sandy  Hook,  with  two 
hundred  and  twenty^ix  sail,  and  having  entered  the  Chesa* 
peake,  he  landed  his  army  (about  twelve  thousand  strong) 
the  30th  of  August,  <m  Turkey  Point,  at  the  head  of  the 
bay.  Skirmishing  with  the  American  light  troops,  he  pushed 
<Mi  to  Brandywine  Creek,  behind  which  Wasbingt^  was 
posted  to  obstruct  his  passage.  By  a  double  onset,  on  the 
11th  of  September,  at  Chadrs  Ford  and  Jones',  six  miles 
above,  when,  because  of  uncertain  and  contradict(»7  intelli- 

Since,  Washington  had  not  made  a  disposition,  adequate  to 
e  force  with  which  the  enemy  attacked,  they  crossed,  first 
at  Jones'  and  then  at  Chad's.  The  engagement  was  long 
and  obstinate.  The  highest  account  does  not  make  our 
whole  loss  exceed  one  i£ousand  men  and  nine  field-pieces ; 
the  lowest  statement  of  the  enemy  is  not  so  low  as  one  thou- 
sand killed — a  slaughter,  from  which  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  proportion  of  their  wounded.  Not  having  made 
ffood  the  defense  of  the  Brandywine,  the  American  army  feU 
back  twenty-six  miles,  to  the  Schuylkill ;  nor  did  General 
Howe  derive  any  advantage  from  the  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle.  This  is  the  fmrtieth  day  since  the  engagement, 
and  we  have  heard  from  Philadelphia,  in  less  than  milf  the 
time,  oircumstances  furnishing  reasonable  ground  to  condude, 
that  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  his  victory.  General  Howe 
made  no  impression  upcm  the  army  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  he  purdbaaed  his  passage  of  the  Brandywine  at  no 
small  price.  He  carried  Bunker  Hill ;  but  he  lost  Boston. 
I  trust  he  has  passed  the  Brandywine  but  to  sacrifice  his 
army  as  it  were,  in  presence  of  our  illustrious  Congress,  as 
an  atonement  fw  his  ravages  and  confiagrations  in  America. 
Having  thus  taken  a  general  and  oonoise  view  of  the  pfo> 
gress  of  the  war  in  the  north,  let  us  now  torn  our  atleatioa 
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to  oar  sitoation  at  home.  In  respect  of  oar  goyemment,  it 
ifl  affectionately  obeyed.  With  regard  to  cannon,  anoB  and 
ammonition,  we  are  in  a  troly  respectable  condition.  As  to 
trade,  we  are  the  grand  emporiam  for  the  continent  Oh ! 
that  I  coold  but  give  as  good  an  aooount  of  the  fiuiUe  vigor 
of  the  people. 

Alas !  it  seems  to  have  been  enorted  in  the  same  bottcxms 
with  the  growth  of  their  lands.  What  ?  are  we  sensible  tiiat 
we  are  yet  at  war  with  Great  Britain?  We  proceed  as  if 
we  had  totally  vanquished  the  enemy.  Are  we  aware,  that 
to  continue  such  a  conduct  is 'to  allure  them  to  enact  in  this 
State,  that  tragedy  they  performed  the  last  winter  in  the 
Jerseys?  Do  we  intend  to  acquire  an  experimental  know- 
ledge of  the  horrors  of  war  ?  Do  we  desire  to  be  driven 
from  this  beautiful  town — ^to  be  dispossessed  of  this  valuable 
seat  of  trade — to  see  ourselves  flying  we  know  not  whither — 
our  heirs  uselessly  sacrificed  in  our  sight,  and  their  bodies 
mangled  with  repeated  stabs  of  bayonets?  Tell  me,  do  yoa 
mean  that  your  ears  shall  be  pierced  with  the  unavailing 
shrieks  of  your  wives,  and  the  agonizing  screams  of  your 
daughters,  under  the  brutal  violence  of  British  or  Brunswick 
rutins?  Bouse,  rouse  yourselves  into  an  activity  capable 
of  securing  you  against  such  horrors.  In  every  quarter  the 
enemy  are  vanquished  or  baffled*  They  are  at  a  stand. 
Cease,  my  beloved  countrymen,  cease,  by  your  langaor  in 
public  defense,  and  your  ardor  after  private  gain,  to  invite 
them  to  turn  their  steps  this  way  and  seize  your  country  as 
a  rich  and  easy  prey.  The  States  of  America^  are  attad^ed 
by  Britain.  They  ought  to  consider  themselves  as  an  army 
drawn  up  to  receive  the  shock  of  assault,  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  ground,  occupying  thirteen  towns  and  villages  in 
the  extent  of  their  line.  Common  prudence  dictates  that 
the  several  corps,  in  their  respective  stations,  during  the 
whole  time  they  are  in  battalia,  should  use  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  diligence  in  being  on  their  guard,  and  in  adding 
strength  to  strength  for  their  security.  We  are  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  American  line,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  main 
body — are  we  doing  our  duty?  No,  we  have  in  a  manner 
laid  up  our  arms — ^nay,  even  prizes  are  prepared  for  the 
horse-race !  We  can  spare  no  laborers  to  the  public,  because 
we  are  employing  them  to  collect,  on  all  sides,  artiblea  of 
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private  emolament.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  enquiries  into 
the  conduct  of  those  who  permitted  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga, 
nor  do  we  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  others  will,  in  their 
turn,  scrutinize  our  conduct  at  this  junctmi*  ^Ji^sis  when 
we  know  that  the  enemy  have  collected  their  force7 anditfo 
actually  advanced  against  the  main  battle  of  the  Americans ; 
where,  if  they  find  they  can  make  no  impression — and  we 
have  now  a  flattering  prospect  that  they  will  find  their  efforts 
abortive — it  is  but  reasonable  to  imagine  they  will  recoil  upon 
upon  our  post.  They  will  sail  faster  against,  than  aid  can 
be  marehed  to  us.  Their  arrival  will  be  sudden — AaU  they 
find  m  AamefuUy  occupied  in  the  amvjmnenU  cmd  business  of 
peace?  Why  has  the  Almighty  endowed  us  with  a  recollection 
of  events,  but  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  prepare  against 
dangers,  by  avoiding  the  errors  and  follies,  the  negligence 
and  supineness  by  which  others  have  been  ruined.  If  a  sense 
of  our  duty  to  our  country,  or  of  safety  to  posterity,  is  too 
weak  to  rouse  us  to  action,  if  the  noble  passions  of  the  mind 
have  not  force  to  elevate  us  to  glory — ^the  meaner  ones, 
perhaps,  may  drive  us  into  a  state  of  security.  The  miser, 
amidst  all  his  anxiety  to  add  to  his  heap,  is  yet  careful  to 
provide  a  strong  box  for  its  safety.  Shall  we  neglect  such 
an  example  of  prudence  ?  Pride  raised  Cassius'  dagger 
against  Caesar,  and  procured  for  him  the  glorious  title  of  the 
mt  of  the  Bomans.  We  were  the  first  in  America  who  pub- 
licly pronounced  Lord  North's  famous  conciliatory  motion 
inadmissible — ^we  raised  the  first  regular  forces  upon  the 
continent,  and  for  a  term  of  three  years — we  first  declared 
the  causes  of  taking  up  arms — ^we  originated  councils  of 
safety — ^we  were  among  the  first  who  led  the  way  to  Inde- 
pendence, by  establishing  a  constitution  of  government — we 
were  the  first  who  made  a  law  authorizing  the  capture  of 
British  vessels,  without  distinction — we  alone  Jiave  defeated  a 
British  fleet — we  alone  have  victoriously  pierced  through,  and 
reduced  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  who,  urged  by  Britain, 
had  attacked  the  United  States.  But  such  brilliant  prooeed- 
inffs,  unless  supported  with  propriety,  will  cover  us  with 
infamy.  They  will  appear  as  the  productions  of  faction, 
folly  and  temerity,  not  of  patriotism,  wisdom  and  valor. 
What  a  contrast  f  how  humiliating  the  one— how  glorious 
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ihe  other !  Will  not  pride  spar  us  on  to  add  to  the  catalogue? 
Will  you  not  strive  U>  rival  the  vigor  of  the  North  f  Do 
we  admire  the  great  names  of  antiquity  ?  Do  ve  wish  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  equally  oelebrated  by  posterity? 

Then  the  present — there  never  was  a  more  inviting  or 
certain  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  immortal  name.  A 
world  to  be  converted  into  an  Empire,  is  the  work  now  in 
hand — a  work  wherein  the  names  of  the  workmen  will  be 
engraved  in  indelible  characters.  Shall  we  not  exert  our- 
selves to  be  ranked  in  this  most  illustrious  list?  Nor  is  it 
BO  difficult  a  thing  to  acquire  place  in  it  as  may  be  imagined ; 
it  is  in  eveiy  man's  power  to  exert  himself  with  vigor  and 
constancy. 

My  dear  countrymen,  trifle  not  with  an  opportunity  unex* 
ampled,  and  not  to  be  recalled — ^it  is  passing  with  rapidity. 
Let  us  put  our  hands  to  our  breasts,  and  examine  what  we 
have  done  in  forwarding  this  imperial  structure.  How  many 
must  say,  I  have  youth,  strengtn,  activity,  an  abundant  for- 
tune, learning,  sense — or  some  of  these  blessings ;  but — ^I 
have  shown  my  attachment  to  America,  only  by  a  moment- 
ary vigor,  to  mark  my  inconstancy — scrutinizing  the  conduct 
of  others — good  wishes — and  inquiring  the  news  of  the  day. 
Such  men  must  be  sensible  of  a  disaraoeful  inferiority,  when 
ihey  hear  those  American  names,  which  the  trumpet  of  fame 
now  sounds  through  the  world — a  blast  that  will  reach  the 
ears  of  the  latest  posterity. 

Surely,  sudi  men  may  have  a  desire  to  be  relieved  from  so 
oppressive  a  sensation?  The  remedy  is  within  their  own 
power;  and  if  they  will  use  it,  while  it  throws  off  their  dis- 
grace, it  will  operate  for  the  benefit  of  their  country.  Let 
uiem  inquire  of  the  President,  what  ssbyige  they  can  bsn- 
2>BB  THB  STATE  ?  To  a  rich  planter  he  would  say,  if  you  will 
send  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  laborers  to  the  public  works,  and 
^  fohom  you  AM  he  paid,  vou  will  do  an  essential  service 
m  a  critical  time.  To  another,  if  you  will  diligently  over- 
look, and  push  on  the  construction  of  sudi  a  battery,  or  line, 
you  will  merit  the  thanks  of  your  fellow-citisens.  To  a 
third,  if  instead  of  hunting,  you  will  ride  about  your  neigh- 
borhood, or  a  little  beyanc^  and  endeavor  to  instruct  those 
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who  are  ignorant,  of  the  importance  of  the  public  contest-^ 
redaim  me  deluded— animate  the  timid — urease  the  lan- 

fuid— ^d  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation  as  to  who  shall  exert 
imself  most  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  America,  you  will 
deserve  the  applause  of  the  continent  How  many  opportu 
nities  are  there  for  a  man  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  he 
beneficial  to  his  country ! 


OHAPTBB    XXXVII. 

Th%  Settlements  in  the  West— Hography  of  Boone,  \fj  Himself— BSogrft* 
phy  of  Simon  Kenton. 

Since  the  peace  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier, 
varions  projects  had  been  started  for  settlements  beyond  the 
mountains.  In  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwiz,  the  Six 
Nations,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  £10,460,  had 
ceded  to  the  crown  all  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  as  far  as 
the  Cherokee  or  Tennessee  river.  So  much  of  this  region  as 
lay  south  of  the  Great  Kanawha  was  daimed,  however,  by 
the  Cherokees  as  a  part  of  their  hunting-grounds.  The 
banks  of  the  Kanawha,  or  New  river,  flowing  north  into  the 
Ohio,  across  the  foot  of  the  great  central  Allegheny  ridse, 
already  began  to  be  occupied  by  individual  settlers.  Appi- 
cation  was  soon  made  to  the  British  government,  by  a  company 
—of  which  Franklin,  Sir  William  Johnson,  Walpole,  a 
wealthy  London  banker,  and  others,  were  members — ^for 
that  part  of  this  newly-ceded  territory  north  of  the  Kana- 
wha, and  thence  to  the  Upper  Ohio.  They  offered  to  refund 
the  whole  amount  paid  to  the  Indians,  and  proposed  to  estab- 
lish on  the  ceded  lands  a  new  and  separate  colony.  This  grant, 
though  opposed  by  Lord  HiUsborough,  was  finally  agreed 
to  by  the  ministry;  but  the  increasing  troubles  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  prevented  its  final 
completion.  Other  grants  solicited  and  ceded  north  of  the 
Ohio  were  defeated  ^  the  same  cause.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  the  Walpole  or  Ohio  Company,  the  Yandalia  Company,  the 
Indiana  Company — ^founded  on  a  cession  said  to  have  been 
made  to  certain  traders  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix — and 
other  land  companies,  not  without  a  marked  inflaenoe  on  tlie 
(9W 
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politics  of  a  future  period.  Even  the  distant  regions  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  attracted  the  attention  of  some 
adventurous  speculators,  by  whom  attempts  were  made  to 
work  the  mines ;  but  the  expenses  attendant  upon  so  remote 
an  undertaking,  caused  it  to  be  speedily  abandoned. 

The  first  settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State 
of  Tennessee  was  made  by  emigrants  from  North  Carolina, 
under  the  leadership  of  James  £>binson,  who  settled  on  the 
Wataga,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Tennessee  river,  on 
lands  of  the  Gherokees,  from  whom,  however,  these  settlers 
presently  obtained  an  eight  years'  lease.  As  in  the  early 
settlements  of  New  England,  these  emigrants  organized 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  A  code  of  &ws  was  assented 
to,  and  signed  by  each  individual  of  the  colony.  Others  who 
joined  them  soon  extended  the  settlement  down  the  Valley 
of  the  Houlston,  and,  crossing  the  intervening  ridges,  oocu* 
pied  the  banks  of  the  Nolichucky  and  Clinch  rivers,  while 
others  yet  passed  into  Powell's  Valley,  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  present  State  of  Virginia.  •* 

John  Finley,  an  Indian  trader,  returning  to  North  Ganv- 
lina  from  the  still  more  distant  regions  beyond  the  western- 
most mountains,  brought  back  glowing  accounts  of  that  fertile 
country.  He  persuaded  Daniel  Boone,  a  native  of  Maryland, 
and  four  other  settlers  on  the  Yadkin,  to  go  with  lum  to 
explore  it.  Having  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Ken- 
tucky, these  adventurers  saw  from  the  hills  fertile  plains 
stretching  toward  the  Ohio,  covered  with  magnificent  forests, 
ranged  over  by  numerous  herds  of  buffalo,  and  abounding 
with  other  game.  They  had  several  encounters  with  Indians. 
But  we  furnish  here  an  account  of  Boone's  own  life*  taken 
down  from  his  own  lips,  by  a  cotemporary : 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  DANIEL  BOONE. 

Chmprising  an^AecourU  of  the  Wars  mth  the  JncUam  an  the 
Ohio,  from  1769  to  1782. 

WBimir  BT  HZlfBSV. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  1769,  that  I  resigned  my 
domestic  happiness,  and  left  my  family  and  peacec^le  habi- 
tation on  the  Yadkin  river,  in  North  Carolina,  to  wander 
through  the  wilderness  of  America,  in  quest  of  the  country 
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of  Eentackj,  in  oompany  vith  John  Finlej,  John  Stuart, 
Joseph  Holdeny  James  Monay,  and  William  Cool. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  after  travelling  in  a  western  direction^ 
we  found  ourselves  on  Bed  river,  where  John  Finley  had  for- 
merly been  trading  with  the  Indians,  and  from  the  top  of  an 
eminence  saw  with  pleasure  the  beautiful  level  of  EJentncky. 
For  some  time  we  had  experienced  the  most  unoom£»rtabld 
weather.  We  now  encamped,  made  a  shelter  to  defend  us 
from  the  inclement  season^  and  began  to  hunt,  and  reconniMter 
the  country.  We  found  abundance  of  wild  beasts  in  this  vast 
forest  The  buffaloes  were  more  numerous  than  cattle  in 
the  settlements,  browning  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane,  or 
eroppin^  the  herbage  on  these  extensive  pluns.  We  saw 
hundred  in  a  drove,  and  the  numbers  about  the  saltn^prings 
were  amazing.  In  this  forest,  the  habitation  of  beasts  of 
every  American  kind,  we  hunted  with  great  suooess  until 
December. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  John  Stuart  and  I  had  a  plead- 
ing raHble ;  but  fortune  changed  the  day  at  the  dose  of  it 
We  passed  through  a  great  forest,  in  which  stood  mydads  of 
trees,  some  gay  with  blossoms,  others  rich  with  fruits. 
Nature  was  here  a  series  of  wonders  ftnd  a  fund  of  delight 
Here  she  displayed  her  ingenuity  and  industry  in  a  variety 
of  flowers  and  fruits,  beatttifially  colored,  elegantly  shaped, 
and  charmingly  flavored ;  and  wd  i^ere  favored  with  numoer- 
less  animals  presenting  themselves  perpetually  to  our  view. 
In  the  decline  of  the  day,  near  EeatUiiy  river,  as  we 
ascended  the  brow  of  a  sniaU  hill,  a  mm^r^of  Indians 
rushed  out  of  a  canebreak  and  made  us  prisoners.  The 
iidians  plundered  us,  and  kept  us  in  ccmfinement  seven  days. 
During  this  time,  we  discovered  no  uneasiness  or  desire  to 
«cape,  which  made  them  less  suspicious ;  but  in  the  dead  of 
night,  as  we  lay  by  a  large  Sre  in  a  thick  canebrake,  when 
sleep  had  locked  up  their  senses,  my  situation  not  disposing 
me  to  rest,  I  gently  aw<^e  my  oempanion.  We  seized  this 
&vorable  opportunity  and  departed,  directing  our  course 
toward  the  old  camp,  but  found  it  plundered,  and  our  com- 
pany destroyed  or  dispersed. 

About  this  time,  my  brother  with  another  adventurer,  who 
came  to  explore  the  country  shortly  after  us,  were  wandering 
through  the  forest,  and  accidentally  came  upon  our  campw 
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Notwithstanding  oar  unfortonate  cueamstanoesi  and  oar  danr 

Sroos  aitaation,  sarroonded  with  hostile  savages,  oar  meeting 
innately  in  the  wilderness  gave  as  the  most  sensible 
satisfaction. 

Soon  after  this  my  companion  in  captivity,  John  Stoart, 
was  killed  by  the  savages,  and  the  man  who  came  with  my 
brother,  while  on  a  private  excursion  was  soon  after  attacked 
and  killed  by  the  wolves.  We  were  now  in  a  dangerous 
and  helpless  situation,  exposed  daily  to  nerils  and  death, 
among  savages  and  wild  beasts,  not  a  wnito  man  in  the 
country  but  ourselves. 

Although  many  hundred  miles  from  our  families,  in  the 
howling  wiidemeas,  we  did  not  continue  in  a  state  of  indolence, 
but  hunted  evety  day,  and  prepared  a  little  cottage  to  defend 
US  from  the  winter.  On  tte  1st  of  May,  1770,  my  brother 
returned  home  for  a  new  recruit  <f  horses  and  ammunition, 
leaving  me  alone,  without  bread,  salt,  or  susar,  or  even  a 
horse  or  a  dog.  I  passed  a  few  days  nncomunrtably.  The 
idea  of  a  beloved  wife  and  family,  and  their  anxiel^  on  my 
account,  would  have  disposidd  me  to  melancholy  if  I  had  fur« 
ther  indulged  the  thought. 

One  day  I  undertook  a  tour  through*  the  country,  when  the..* 
diversities  and  beauties  of  nature  I  met  with  in  this  charming^ 
season  expelled  every  gloomy  thought.    Just  at  the  dose  of    ' 
the  day,  tne  gentle  gaks  ceased;  a  profound  calm  ensued ;  not 
a  breath  show  the  tremulous  leaf.    I  had  gained  the  summit 
of  a  coDunandins^  ridge,  and  looking  around  with  astonishing 
delight,  beheld  the  ample  plains  and  beauteous  tracts  below.  , 
On  one  hand,*I  surveyed  the  famous  Ohio  rolling  in  silent . 
dignity,  and  marking  the  western  boundary  of  Aentudcy 
with  inconceivable  grimdeur.    At  a  vast  distance,  I  beheld 
the  mountains  lift  their  venerable  brcsFS  and  penetrate  the 
clouds.   All  things  were  stilL   I  kindled  a  fire  near  a  fountain 
of  sweet  water,  and  feasted  on  the  loin  of  a  buck  whidi  1  had 
killed  a  few  hours  before.    The  shades  of  night  soon  over- 
spread the  hemisphere,  and  the  earth  seemed  to  gasp  after 
the  hovering  moisture.    At  a  distance  I  frequently  neard  the 
hideous  yeius  of  savages.    My  excursicm  had  &tigued  my 
body  and  amused  my  mind.    I  laid  me  down  to  sleep,  and 
awoke  not  ui^til  the  sun  had  chased  away  the  night.    I  con- 
t  nued  this  ix>ur,  and  in  a  few  days  explored  a  considerable 
84  . 
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put  of  tlid  ocmntiy,  each  day  eqoallj  pleasing  aa  ike  fini ; 
after  which  I  retarned  to  mj  old  camp,  whidi  had  not  been 
disturbed  in  my  absence.  I  conld  not  confine  my  lodging  to 
it,  but  often  reposed  in  thick  canebrakes  to  avoid  the  savages, 
who  I  believe  frequently  visited  my  camp,  but,  fortunately 
for  me,  in  my  absence.  No  pc^ulous  city,  with  all  its  varie* 
ties  of  commerce  and  stately  structures,  could  afford  such 
pleasure  to  my  mind,  as  the  beauties  of  nature  I  found  in 
this  country. 

Until  the  27th  of  July,  I  spent  my  time  in  an  uninter- 
rupted scene  of  sylvan  pleasures,  when  my  brother,  to  my 
great  felicity,  met  me  according  to  iqyp<Hntment,  at  our  old 
camp.  Soon  after,  we  left  the  place,  and  nroceeded  to  Cum- 
berland river,  reconnoitering  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
(^ving  names  ta  the  different  rivers. 

In  March,  1771,  I  returned  home  to  my  family,  being 
determined  to  bring  them  as  soon  as  possible,  at  the  risk  of 
my  life  and  fortune,  to  reside  in  Kentacky,  which  I  esteemed 
a  second  Paradise. 

On  my  return,  I  found  my  family  in  happy  ctrcomstances. 
I  sold  my  farm  on  the  Yadkin,  and  what  goods  we  could  not 
carry  with  us,  and  on  the  26th  of  September,  1773,  we  took 
leave  of  our  friends  and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to  Ken* 
tucky,  in  company  with  five  more  families,  and  forty  men 
that  joined  us  in  Lowell's  Valley,  whidi  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  the  new  settled  parts  of  Kentucky.  But 
this  promising  beginning  was  soon  overcast  with  a  dond  of 
adversity. 

On  the  10th  of  October  the  rear  of  our  company  was 
attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  six,  and  wounded 
one  man.  Of  these  my  oldest  son  was  one  that  fell  in  the 
action.  Though  we  repulsed  the  enemy,  jet  this  nnhapOT 
affair  scattered  our  cattle  and  brought  us  mto  extreme  (uffi- 
culty.  We  returned  forty  miles,  to  the  settlement  on  Clench 
river.  We  had  passed  over  two  mountains,  Powell  and  Wal- 
den's,  and  were  approaching  Cumberland  mountain,  when  this 
adverse  fcniiune  overtook  us.  These  mountains*  are  in  the 
wilderness,  in  passing  from  the  old  settlement  in  Virginia  to 
Kentucky ;  they  range  in  a  southwest  and  northeast  direc- 
tion ;  are  of  great  length  and  breadth,  and  not  far  distant 
from  each  other.    Over  them  Nature  has  formed  paaaos  leas 
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diflicnU  thiui  might  be  expected  from  the  vieiv  of  snch  huge 
piles.  The  aspcet  of  these  cli£Gs  is  so  wild  and  horrid,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  behold  them  without  horror. 

Until  the  6th  of  June,  1774, 1  remained  with  mj  faigilf  - 
on  the  Clench,  when  myself  and  another  pemiu  wmii  BuTTcited 
by  Goyem<»r  Danmore,  of  Virginia,  ta^eKAicmct  a  number  of 
surveyors  to  the  falls  of  Ohia     This  was  a  tour  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  and  took  sixty-two  days. 

On  my  return,  (tot.  Dunmore  gave  me  the  command  of 
three  garrisons  during  the  campaign  against  the  Shawnese. 
In  Haich,  1765,  at  me  sdidtation  of  a  number  of  gentle- 
men of  North  Carolina,  I  attended  their  treaty  at  Wata^a 
witii  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  purdiase  the  lands  on  the 
south  side  of  Kentucky  river.  After  this,  I  undertoc^  to 
mark  out  a  road  in  the  best  passage  from  the  settlements 
through  the  wilderness  to  Kentucky. 

Having  ot^leeted  a  number  of  enterprising  men,  well 
armed,  I  soon  besan  this  work.  We  proceeded  until  we  came 
witihin  fifteen  miles  of  where  B9onsb(«t>ugh  now  stands,  where 
the  Indians  attacked  us,  and  killed  two,  and  wounded  two 
more  of  our  party.  This  was  on  the  22d  of  March,  1775. 
Two  days  after  we  were  again  attacked  by  them,  when  we 
had  two  more  killed,  and  three  wounded.  After  this,  we 
proceeded  on  to  Kentucky  river  without  opposition. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  we  began  to  erect  the  fort  of  Boons- 
borough,  at  a  salt  lidc  sixty  yards  from  the  river,  on  the 
south  side.  On  the  4th  the  Indians  killed  one  of  our  men. 
On  the  14th  of  June,  having  completed  the  fort,  I  returned 
to  my  family  <m  the  Clendh,  ami  whom  I  socm  afterward 
removed  to  the  fort  My  wife  and  daughter  were  supposed 
to  be  the  first  white  women  that  ever  stood  on  the  banks  <^ 
Eentm^  river. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  Indians  killed  one  of  our 
men,  and  wounded  another;  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  1776, 
they  took  my  daughter  prisoner.  I  immediately  pursued 
them  with  eight  men,  and  on  tlie  16th  overtook  and  engaged 
theuL     I  killed  two  of  them  and  recovered  my  daughter. 

The  Indians,  having  divided  themselves  into  several  par- 
ties, attacked  in  one  <ky  all  our  infant  settlements  and  forts, 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage.  The  husbandmen  were 
amboshed  and  unexpectedly  attadced  while  tmling  i«  the 
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field.  They  continued  this  kind  of  warfiure  until  the  15th 
of  Aprl,  1777,  when  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  attacked 
the  village  of  Boonsborough,  and  killed  a  number  of  ite 
inhabitants.  On  the  16th  Colonel  Logan's  fort  was  attacked 
by  two  hundred  Indians.  There  were  only  thirteen  men  in 
the  fort,  of  whom  the  enemy  killed  two,  and  wounded  one. 

On  the  20th  of  Ausust,  Colonel  Bowm«i  arrived  with  one 
hundred  'men  from  Virginia,  with  which  additional  force  we 
had  almost  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Indians,  who  began  now 
to  learn  the  superiority  of  the  ''  lonff  knife,"  as  they  termed 
the  Virginians ;  being  out^neralled  in  almost  every  action. 
Our  affairs  began  now  to  wear  a  better  aspect ;  the  Indians 
no  longer  daring  to  face  us  in  open  field,  but  sought  private 
opportunities  to  destroy  us. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1778,  while  on  a  hunting  ezcur* 
sion  alone,  I  met  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  two  Indians, 
and  two  Frenchmen,  marching  to  attack  Boonsborouffh.  They 
pursued  and  took  me  prisoner,  and  conveyed  me  to  Old  Chili- 
cothe,  the  principal  Indian  town  on  Little  Miami,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  18th  of  February,  after  an  uncomfortable 
journey.  On  the  10th  of  March  I  was  conducted  to  Detroit, 
and  while  there,  was  treated  with  sreat  humanity  by  Gov. 
Hamilton,  the  British  *  commmanoer  at  that  port,  and 
Intendant  for  Indian  affairs. 

The  Indians  had  such  an  affection  for  me,  that  they  refused 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling,  offered  them  by  the  Oovemor, 
if  they  would  consent  to  leave  me  with  him,  that  he  mi^ht 
be  enabled  to  liberate  me  on  my  parole.  Several  English 
gentlemen  then  at  Detroit,  sensible  of  my  adverse  fortune, 
and  touched  with  sympathy,  generously  offered  to  supplv  my 
wants,  which  I  declined  with  many  thanks,  adding  that  I 
never  expected  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  recompense  such 
unmerited  generosity. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  the  Indians  returned  with  me  to 
Old  Chilicothe,  where  we  arrived  on  the  26th.  This  was  a 
long  and  fiitiguing  march,  although  through  an  exceeding 
fertile  country,  remarkable  fpr  springs  and  streams  of  water. 
At  CSiilioQihe  I  spent  my  time  as  comfortably  as  I  could 
exp^ ;^as  adopted,  according  to  their  custom,  into  a  family 
where  1  became  a  son,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the  affection  of 
my  new  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  friends.    I  was  exceed- 
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ingly  familiar  and  fiiendly  with  them,  always  appearing  as 
cheerful  and  contented  as  possihle,  and  they  pat  great  confi- 
dence in  me.  I  often  went  a  hunting  with  them,  and  fre- 
quently gained  the  applause  for  my  activity  at  our  shooting 
matches.  I  was  careful  not  to  exceed  many  of  them  in  shoot- 
ing, for  no  people  are  more  envious  than  they  in  this  sport  I 
could  observe  in  their  countenances  and  gestures  the  great- 
est  expressions  of  joy  when  they  exceeded  me,  and  when  the 
reverse  happened,  of  envy.  The  Shawanese  king  took  great 
notice  of  me,  and  treated  me  with  profound  respect,  and 
entire  friendship,  often  intrasting  me  to  hunt  at  my  liberty. 
I  frequently  returned  with  the  spoils  of  the  woods,  and  as 
often  presented  some  of  what  I  had  taken  to  him,  expressive 
of  duty  to  my  sovereign.  My  food  and  lodging  were  in  com- 
mon with  them ;  not  so  good,  indeed,  as  I  comd  desiroi  but 
necessity  made  everything  acceptable. 

I  now  began  to  meditate  an  escape,  and  carefully  avoided 

S'vinff  suspicion.  I  continued  at  Chilicothe  until  the  1st 
y  of  June,  when  I  was  taken  to  the  salt  q^rings  on  Sciotha, 
and  there  employed  ten  days  in  the  manufacturing  of  salt. 
During  this  time,  I  hunted  with  my  Indian  masters,  and 
found  the  land,  for  a  great  extent  about  this  river,  to  exceed 
the  BoQ  of  Kentucky. 

On  my  return  to  Chilicothe,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
choicest  Indian  warri<H^  were  ready  to  march  against  Boons- 
borough.  They  were  painted  and  armed  in  a  frightful  man- 
ner.    This  alarmed  me,  and  I  determined  to  escape. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  before -sunrise,  I  went  off  secretly, 
and  reached  Boonsborough  on  the  80th,  a  journey  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  miles,  during  which  I  had  only  one  meal. 
I  found  our  fortress  in  a  bad  state,  but  we  immediately 
repaired  our  flanks,  gates,  posterns,  and  formed  double  baa- 
tions,  which  we  completed  m  ten  days.  One  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners  escaped  i^r  me,  and  brought  advice,  that  on 
.  account  of  my  flight,  the  Indians  had  put  off  their  expedition 
for  three  weeks. 

About  the  1st  of  August,  I  set  out  with  nineteen  men,  to 
surprise  Point  Creek-town,  on  Sciotha,  within  four  milies  of 
which  we  fell  in  with  forty  Indians  going  against.  Boons- 
borough.  We  attacked  themi  and  they  soon  gave  wayfwith- 
•  out  any  loss  on  our  part 
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The  enemy  had  one  killed  and  two  wounded.  We  took 
three  h<»*8es  and  all  their  b^gage.  The  Indians  haying 
evacuated  their  town,  and  ffone  altogether  against  Boons- 
borongh,  we  retamed,  passed  them  on  the  6th,  and  on  ^e 
7th,  arrived  safe  at  Boonaborough* 

On  the  9th,  the  Indian  armj,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
and  fort j*foar  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Dnqnesney 
and  eleven  other  Frenchmen,  and  their  chiefs,  arrived  and 
summoned  ihe  fort  to  surrender.  I  requested  two  days' 
oonsideration,  which  was  granted.  Daring  this  we  brought 
in  throurii  the  posterns  So.  the  horses  and  oUier  catde  we 
oould  ooUect 

On  the  9th,  in  the  evening,  I  informed  their  commander, 
that  we  were  determined  to  aefraid  the  fort  while  a  man  was 
living.  They  then  proposed  a  tres^y :  they  would  withdraw. 
The  treaty  was  held  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  as  we 
suspected  the  savages.  The  articles  were  agreed  to  and 
signed,  when  the  Indians  told  us,  as  it  was  their  custom  for 
two  Indians  to  shake  hands  with  every  white  man  in  tiie 
treaty,  as  an  evidence  of  friendship.  We  agreed  to  this 
also.  They  immediately  grappled  us  to  take  us  priscmers, 
but  we  cleared  ourselves  of  them,  though  surrounded  by 
hundreds,  and  sained  the  fort  safe,  except  one  man,  who  was 
wounded  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy. 

The  savages  now  bemn  to  undermine  the  f(Mrt,  beginning 
at  the  watermark  of  KentndLy  river,  which  is  sixty  yards 
from  the  fort ;  this  we  discovered  by  the  water  being  made 
muddy  by  the  day.  We  countermined  them  by  cutting  a 
trench  across  tiieir  subterraneous  passage.  The  enemy  cus- 
covering  this  bv  the  day  we  threw  out  of  the  fort,  desisted. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  they  raised  the  siege,  during  which 
we  had  two  men  kiued,  and  four  wounded.  We  lost  a  num* 
ber  of  cattle.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  thirty-eeven 
killed,  and  a  mudi  larger  number  wounded.  We  pi^ed  up 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  their  bullets,  beside 
what  stuck  in  the  logs  of  the  fort. 

In  July,  1779,  during  my  absence.  Colonel  Bowman,  with 
one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  went  against  the  Shawanese  ai 
Old  Chilicothe.  He  arrived  undiscovered.  A  battle  ensued, 
which  lasted  until  ten  in  tiie  morning,  when  Colonel  Bow 
man  retneated  thirty  miles.    The  IndiaiM  collected  all  their « 
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strength  and  pursued  him,  when  another  engagemoit  ensued 
for  two  hours,  not  to  Colonel  Bowman's  advantage.  Colonel 
Harrod  proposed  to  mount  a  number  of  horses,  and  break 
the  enemy's  line,  who  at  this  time  fought  with  remarkable 
fury.  This  desperate  measure  had  a  happy  effect,  and  the 
savages  fled  on  all  sides.  In  these  two  engagements  we  had 
nine  men  killed  and  oae  wounded.  Enemy's  loss  uncertain. 
Only  two  scalps  were  taken. 

June  23dy  1780,  five  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians  under 
Colonel  Bird,  attacked  Biddle  and  Martain's  station,  and  the 
forks  of  Licking  Biver,  with  six  piedes  of  artillery.  They 
took  all  the  inhabitants  captive,  and  killed  one  man  and  two 
women,  loading  the  others  with  the  heavy  baggage,  and  such 
as  failed  in  the  journey  were  tomahawked. 

The  hostile  disposition  of  the  savages  caused  Gteneral 
Clarke,  the  commandant  at  the  falls  of  Ohio,  to  march  with 
his  regiment  and  the  armed  force  ot  Uie  country  against 
Peccaway,  the  principal  town  of  the  Shawanese,  on  a  branch 
the  Great  Miami,  which  he  attacked  with  great  success,  took 
seventy  scalps,  and  reduced  the  town  to  ashes,  with  the  loss 
of  seventeen  men. 

About  this  time,  I  returned  to  Kentucky  with  my  family; 
for  during  my  captivity,  my  wife,  thinking  me  killed  by  the 
Indians,  had  transpoiied  my  famSy  and  goods,  on  horses, 
through  tibe  wilderness,  mnidst  great  dangers,  to  her  father's 
house  in  North  Carolina. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1780,  soon  after  my  settling  again 
at  Boonesboroug^,  I  went  with  my  brother  to  the  Blue  Licks, 
and  on  our  return,  he  was  shot  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  . 
followed  me  by  the  scent  of  a  dog,  which  I  shot  and  escaped. 
The  severity  of  the  winter  caused  great  distress  in  Kentucky, 
the  enemy,  during  the  summer,  having  destroyed  most  oS 
the  com.     The  inhabitants  lived  diiefly  on  buffalo's  flesh. 

In  the  spring  of  1702,  the  Indians  harassed  us.  In  May, 
they  ravished,  killed,  and  scalped  a  woman  and  her  two 
daughters,  near  Ashton's  station,  and  took  a  negro  prisoner. 
Captain  Ashton  pursued  them  with  twenty-five  men,  and  in 
an  engagement  whi<^  lasted  two  hours,  his  party  were 
obliged  to  retreat,  having  eight  -killed,  and  four  mortally 
wounded.     Their  brave  commander  fell  in  the  action. 

On  August  18th,  two  boys  were  carried  off  from 
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Hoy's  station.  Captain  Holder  panned  the  enemy  with 
seventeen  men,  who  were  also  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
seven  killed  and  two  wounded.  Onr  affairs  became  more 
and  more  alarming.  The  savages  infested  the  ooontry,  and 
destroyed  the  whites  as  opportnnity  presented.  In  a  field 
near  Lexington,  an  Indian  shot  a  man,  and  ranning  to 
scalp  him,  was  himself  shot  from  the  fort,  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  ground.  All  the  Indian  nations  were  now  united 
against  us.    . 

On  August  15th,  five  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians  came 
against  Briat's  station,  five  miles  from  Lexington.  They 
assaulted  the  fort,  and  killed  all  the  cattle  round  it ;  but 
being  repulsed,  they  retired  the  third  day,  havii^  about 
eighty  kUled ;  their  wounded  uncertain.  The  garrison  had 
four  killed,  and  nine  wounded. 

On  August  10th,  Colonels  Todd  and  Trigs,  Migor  Harland 
and  myself,  speedily  collected  one  hundr^and  seventy-six 
men,  well-«rmed,  and  pursued  the  savages.  They  had 
marched  beyond  the  Blue  licks,  to  a  remarkable  bend  of  the 
main  fork  of  the  Licking  Biver,  about  forty-three  miles 
from  Lexington,  where  we  overtook  them  on  the  19th. 
The  savages  observing  us,  gave  way,  and  we,  ign<»rant  of 
iheir  numbers,  passed  the  nver.  When  they  saw  our  pro- 
ceedings, having  greatly  the  advantage  in  situation,  tiiey 
formed  their  line  of  battle  from  one  end  of  the  lacking  to 
the  other,  about  a  mile  from  the  Blue  Licks.  The  engage- 
ment was  close  and  warm  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  we, 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  with 
a  loss  of  sixty-seven  men,  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prison- 
ers. The  brave  and  much  lamented  colonels,  Todd  and 
Triffg,  Major  Harland,  and  my  second  son,  were  among  the 
dead.  We  were  afterward  informed  that  the  Indians,  on 
numbering  their  dead,  finding  that  they  had  four  more 
killed  than  we,  four  of  our  people  they  had  taken,  were 
given  up  to  their  young  warriors,  to  be  put  to  death  after 
their  barbarous  manner. 

On  our  retreat,  we  were  met  by  Colonel  Logan,  who  was 
hastening  to  Join  us  with  a  number  ci  well-armed  men. 
This  powerful  assistance  we  wanted  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 
The  enemy  said,  one  more  fire  from  us  would  have  made 
them  give  way. 
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I  can  not  reflect  upon  this  dreadfol  scene,  withoat  great 
sorrow.  A  zeal  for  the  defense  of  their  country,  led  these 
heroes  to  the  scene  of  action,  though  with  few  men,  to  attack 
a  powerful  army  of  experienced  warriors.  When  we  gave 
way,  they  pursued  us  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  in 
every  quarter  spread  destruction.  The  river  was  difficult  to 
cross,  and  many  were  killed  in  the  fight,  some  just  entering 
the  river,  some  in  the  water,  others  sSter  crossing,  in  ascend- 
ing the  diffs.  Some  escaped  on  horseback,  a  few  on  foot ; 
and  being  dispersed  everywhere,  in  a  few  hours  brought  the 
melancholy  news  of  this  unfortunate  battle  to  Lexington. 
Many  widows  were  now  made.  The  reader  may  guess  what 
sorrow  filled  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants,  exceeding  any 
thing  that  I  am  able  to  describe.  Being  reinforced,  we 
returned  to  bury  the  dead,  and  found  their  bodies  strewed 
everywhere,  cut  and  mangled  in  a  dreadful  manner*  This 
mournful  scene  exhibited  a  horror  almost  unparalleled ;  some 
torn  and  eaten  by  wild  beasts ;  those  in  the  river  by  fishes ; 
all  in  such  a  putrid  condition  that  one  could  not  be  distin- 
guished from  another. 

When  General  Clarke,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  heard  of  our 
disaster,  he  ordered  an  expedition  to  pursue  the  savages. 
We  overtook  them  within  two  miles  of  their  town,  and  we 
should  have  obtained  a  great  victory,  had  not  some  of  them 
met  us  when  about  two  hundred  poles  from  their  camp.  The 
savages  fled  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  evacuated  all  their 
towns.  We  burned  to  ashes  Old  Chilicothe,  Peccaway,  New 
Chilicothe,  and  Willstown ;  entirely  destroyed  their  com  and 
other  fruita,  and  spread  desolation  through  t)ieir  country. 
We  took  seven  prisoners  and  fifteen  scalps,  and  lost  only 
four  men,  two  of  whom  were  accidentally  kUled  by  ourselves. 
This  campaign  damped  the  enemy,  yet  they  made  secret 
incursions. 

In  October,  a  party  attacked  Grab  Orchard,  and  one  of 
them,  being  a  good  way  before  the  others,  boldlv  entered  a 
house,  in  which  were  only  a  woman  andJier  children,  and  a 
negro  man.  The  savage  used  no  violence,  but  attempted  to 
carry  off  the  negro,  who  happily  proved  too  strong,  for  him, 
and  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  in  the  struggk,  the  woman 
cut  off  his  head  with  an  ax,  while  her  little  dau^ter  shut 
the  door.  The  savages  instantly  came  up,  and  applied  their 
85 
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tomahawkB  to  the  door,  wlien  the  mother  putting  an  old 
rusty  gun  barrel  through  the  creyioey  the  BayageB  immedi- 
ately went  off. 

From  that  time  till  the  happy  return  of  peao8  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  Indums  did  us  no 
mischief.     Soon  after  this,  the  Indians  desired  peace. 

Two  darling  sons  and  a  brother,  I  have  lost  by  savage 
hands,  which  have  also  taken  from  me  forty  valuable  horses, 
and  abundance  of  oattle.  Uany  dark  and  sleepless  nights 
have  I  spent,  separated  from  the  cheerful  society  of  men» 
scorched  by  the  summer's  sun,  and  pindied  by  the  winter's 
cold,  an  instrument  ordained  to  settle  the  wilderness. 

Dasixl  Boon. 

Fayette  Cbun^,  JSmtueky. 

We  will,  while  upon  this  sulgect,  furnish  also  a  Uom^hi- 
cal  skeidi  of  Simon  Kenton,  the  heroic  ootemporary  <^  l)aniel 
Boone,  and  which  is  attributed  to  his  own  rude  pen.  Taking 
the  two  sketches  together,  they  comprise  a  graphic  sum- 
mary of  Indian  history  in  the  West,  at  this  per£od  of  the 
life  of  "Sam." 

Simon  Kenton  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  and  emigrated  to 
the  wilds  of  the  West  in  the  year  1771.  He  was  bom, 
(according  to  a  manuscript  which  he  dictated  to  a  gentlanan 
of  Kentucky,  several  years  since,)  in  Fauquier  county,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1765,  of  poor  parents.  His  early  life  was 
passed  principally  on  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  having 
a  quarrol  with  a  riva}  in  a  love-affair,  he  left  his  antagonist 
upon  the  ground  for  dead,  and  made  quick  steps  for  the  wil* 
demess.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
he  arrived  at  a  small  settlement  on  Cheat  Creek,  one  of  the 
forks  of  the  Monongahela,  where  he  called  himself  Butler. 
Here,  aooonUng  to  Mr.  M'Clung,  whose  interesting  account 
of  Kenton,  in  the  '*  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure,"  we  are 
following,  he  attached  himself  to  a  small  company  headed 
by  John  Mahon  and  Jacob  Greathouse,  which  was  about  start- 
ins  fSeirther  west,  on  an  exploring  expeditioii.  He  was  soon 
induced,  however,  by  a  young  adventurer  of  the  name  of 
Y^r,  who  had  been  taken  by  the  western  Indians  when  a 
ehim,  and  spent  many  years  amons  them,  to  detach  himself 
from  the  company,  and  go  with  him  to  a  land  which  the 
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IndJans  called  Ean-tuo-kee,  and  which  he  repvesented  as 
bdng  a  perfect  elysiimi.  Accompanied  by  another  yonng 
man,  named  Strader,  they  set  off  for  the  haekwoods  paradise 
in  bigh  spirits :  Kenton  not  doubting  that  he  should  find  a 
country  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  he  would  have 
little  to  do  but  to  eat,  drink^  and  be  merry.  Such,  however, 
was  not  his  luck.  They  continued  wandering  through  the 
wilderness  for  some  weeks,  without  finding  tixe  *'  promised 
land,''  smd  then  retraced  their  steps,  and  enccessively  ex- 

glored  the  land  about  Salt-Iiok,  Little  and  Big  Sandy,  and 
uyandotte.  At  length,  being  totally  wearied  out,  they 
turned  their  attention  entirely  to  hunting  and  trapping,  and 
thus  spent  nearly  two  years.  Being  discovered  by  the  Indians, 
and  losing  one  of  his  oompanicHis,  (Strader,)  Kenton  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  his  trapping-waters,  and  hunting-grounds. 
After  divers  h»rddiips,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mouth 
of  tiie  little  Kenhawa,  with  his  remaining  companion,  where 
he  found  and  attached  himself  to  another  exploring  party. 
This*  however,  was  attacked  by  the  Indiana,  soon  after  com- 
mencing the  descent  of  the  Ohio,  compelled  to  abandon  its 
canoes,  and  strike  diagonally  through  the  woods  for  Green- 
Iniar  county.  Its  members  suffared  much  in  accomplishing 
this  journey,  fiK>m  fatigue,  sickness  and  famine ;  and  on 
reachmg  the  settlementi^  separated. 

Kenton's  rival  of  the  love-affair  had  kn^  since  recovered 
from  the  castigation  which  he  had  given  him.  But  of  this, 
the  young  hero  had  not  heard.  '&  therefore  did  not  think 
poper  to  venture  home ;  but,  instead^  built  a  canoe  dn  the 
Aknongahela,  and  once  more  sought  the  mouth  of  the  Oieat 
Kenhawa,  where  he  hunted  tiU  the  spring  of  1774.  This 
year,  he  descended  the  Ohio  aa  far  as  the  mouth  of  Kg  Bone 
creek,  and  was  enga^d  in  various  expirations  till  1778, 
when  he  joined  Daniel  Boone  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Indian  town  on  Paint  creek.  Immediately  on  hii|  ^return 
from  this*  he  was  despatched  by  Colonel  Bowman,  with  two 
companions,  to  make  observations  upon  the  Indian  towns  on 
little  Miami,  against  which  the  colonel  meditated  an  expedi- 
tion. He  reached  the  towns  in  safety,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary surveys  without  being  observed  by  the  Indians;  and  the 
eijg'^tion  might  have  terminated  much  to  his  credit,  and 
beeofvery  useral  to  the  settlers  in  Kentucky,  had  he  not. 
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before  leavinf^  tbe  towns,  stxden  a  number  of  the  Indians'" 
horses.  The  animals  were  missed  early  on  the  following 
morning,  the  trail  of  the  marauders  was  discovered,  and 
pursuit  instantly  oommeoced.  Kenton  and  his  companions 
soon  heard  cries  in  their  rear,  knew  that  they  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  saw  the  necessity  of  riding  for  their  lives. 
They  therefore  dashed  through  the  woods  at  a  fnrious  rate, 
with  the  hue  and  cry  after  them,  until  their  course  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  an  impenetrable  swamp.  Here  they 
from  necessity,  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  listened  atten- 
tively. Hearing  no  sounds  of  pursuit,  they  resumed  their 
course — and  skurting  the  swamp  for  some  distance,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  crossing  it,  they  dashed  off  in  a  straight  line 
for  the  Ohia  They  continued  their  furious  speed  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  halting  but  once  or  twice  for  a  few  minutes  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  reached  the  Ohio  in  safety. 
The  river  was  high  and  rough,  and  they  found  it  impossible 
to  urge  the  jaded  horses  ovei-.  Various  efforts  were  made, 
but  all  failed.  Eenton  was  never  remarkable  for  prudence ; 
and  on  this  occasion,  his  better  reason  seems  to  have  deserted 
him  entirely.  By  abandoning  the  animals,  he  might  yet 
have  escaped,  though  several  hours  had  been  lost  in  en- 
deavoring to  get  them  over.  But  this  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  to  do.  He  therefore  called  a  council,  when  it 
was  determined,  as  they  felt  satisfied  they  must  be  some 
twelve  hours  in  advance  of  their  pursuers,  that  they  should 
conceal  their  horses  in  a  neighboring  ravine,  and  themselves 
take  stations  in  an  adjoining  wood,  in  the  hope  that  by  sun- 
set, the  high  wind  would  abate,  and  the  state  of  the  river 
be  such  as  to  permit  their  crossing  with  the  booty.  At  the 
hour  waited  for,  however,  the  wind  was  higher,  and  the 
water  rougher  than  ever.  Still,  as  if  completely  infatuated, 
they  remained  in  their  dan^rous  position  through  the  night. 
The  n^xt  morning  was  mild,  the  Indians  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  pursuit,  and  Kenton  again  urged  the  horses  over. 
But,  recollecting  the  difficulties  of  the  preceding  day,  the 
affrighted  animals  could  not  now  be  induced  to  enter  the 
water  at  alL  Each  of  the  three  men  therefoi^e  mounted  a 
horse,  abandoning  the  rest,  (they  had  stolen  quite  a  drove,) 
and  started  down  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  side  till  they  shoold  arrive  oppoaita 
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LouisyiUe.  But  they  were  slow  in  making  even  this  move- 
ment ;  and  thej  had  not  rid4iin  over  a  hundred  yards  when 
they  heard  a  loud  halloo,  proceeding  apparently  from  the 
spot  which  they  had  just  left.  They  were  soon  surrounded 
by  the  pursuers.  One  of  Kenton's  companions  effected  his 
escape,  the  other  was  killed.  Kenton  was  made  prisoner — 
'*  falling  a  yvstim"  says  Mr.  M'Clung,  ^<  to  his  exoessive  love 
of  horseflesh.'^ 

After  the  Indians  had  scalped  his  dead  companion,  and 
kicked  and  cuffed  Kenton  to  their  hearts'  content,  they  com* 
pelled  him  to  lie  down  upon  his  hack,  and  stretch  out  his 
arms  to  their  full  length.  They  then  passed  a  stout  stick 
at  right  angles  across  his  breast,  to  each  extremity  of  which, 
his  wrists  were  fastened  by  thongs  of  buffalo-hide.  Stakes 
were  next  driven  into  the  earth  near  his  feet,  to  which  they 
were  fastened  in  like  manner.  A  halter  waa  then  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  fastened  to  a  sapling  whidi  fgrew  near.  And 
final]bf,.a  strong  rope  was  passed  under  his  oody,  and  wound 
several  times  round  his  arms  at  the  elbows — ^thus  lashing 
them  to  the  stick  which  lay  across  his  breast,  and  to  whi(£ 
his  wrists  were  fastened,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  painful. 
He  could  move  neither  teety  arms,  nor  head ;  and  was  kept 
in  this  position  till  the  next  morning.  The  Indians  then 
wishing  to  commence  their  retum^oumey,  unpinioned  Ken* 
km,  aiM  lashed  him  hy  the  feet,  to  a  wild,  unbroken  colt,  (one 
of  the  animals  he  had  stolon  from  them,)  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him. 

In  this  manner  he  was  driven  into  a  captivity,  as  cruel,  sin- 
gular, and  remarkable  in  other  respects,  as  any  in  the  whole 
history  of  Indian  warfare  upon  this  continent.  ''  A  fatalist,'' 
says  the  author  of  the  Shetchei  of  Wettem  Advmlme,  *'  would 
recognise  the  hand  of  destiny  in  every  stage  of  its  progress. 
In  the  infatuation  with  which  Kenton  refused  to  adopt  proper 
measures  for  his  safety,  while  such  were  practicable ;  in  the 
persevering  obstinacy  with  which  he  remained  on  the  Ohio 
shore  untu  flight  became  useless ;  and  afterward,  in  thai 
remarkable  suooession  of  acddraits,  by  whidi,  without  the 
least  exertion  oa  his  pert,  he  was  so  often  at  one  hour  tan- 
tallied  with  a  prospect  of  sa&ty,  and  the  next  plunsed  into 
the  deepest  despair.  He  was  eight  times  exposed  to  the 
ganntlei— three  times  tied  to  the  stake — and  as  often 
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thongfat  himself  upon  the  eve  of  a  terrible  death.  All  the 
sentmoes  passed  apon  him,  whether  of  mercy  or  ocmdemna- 
tion,  seem  to  have  been  pronoonoed  in  one  oooncil  odIj  to  be 
reversed  in  another.  Every  friend  that  Providence  raised  up 
in  his  favor,  was  immediately  followed  by  some  enemy,  who 
unexpectedly  interposed,  and  turned  his  short  fflimpse  of 
sunshine  into  deeper  darkness  than  ever.  ISar  &iee  weeks 
he  was  constantly  see-sawing  between  life  and  death ;  and 
duringthe  whole  time,  he  was  perfectly  paauve.  No  wisdom, 
or  foresight,  or  exertion,  could  have  saved  him.  Fortune 
fou^t  his  battle  from  first  to  last,  and  seemed  determined 
io  permit  nothing  else  to  interfere. 

He  was  eventually  liberated  from  the  Indiaos,  when  about 
to  be  bound  to  the  stake  for  the  fourth  time  and  burnt,  by  an 
Indian  agent  of  the  name  of  Drewyer,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  intelligened  for  the  British  commander  at  Detroit,  of 
the  strength  and  condition  of  the  settlements  in  Kentudky* 
He  got  nothing  important  out  of  Kenton;  but  the  three 
weelu,  Football  of  Fortune  was  sent  to  Detroit,  ftom  whidi 
place  he  effected  his  escape  in  abimt  ei^t  months,  and 
returned  to  Kentucky.  Fearless  and  active,  ne  soon  embarked 
in  new  enterprises ;  and  was  with  George  Bogeni  Clarke,  in 
his  celebrated  expedition  against  Yincennes  and  Kaskaakia ; 
with  Edwards,  in  his  abortive  expedition  to  the  Indian  towns 
in  1786 — ^and  with  Wayne,  in  his  dedsite  camjpaign  of  1794. 

Simon  Kenton,  throiigbout  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers, 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  valuable  scout,  a  hardy  wooda^ 
man,  and  a  brave  Indian  filter;  but  in  reviewing  his  event- 
ful career,  he  apjpears  to  have  greatly  ladced  diso^etion,  and 
to  have  evinced  frequently  a  want  ci  energv.  In  his  after 
liib  he  was  much  reqpected,  and  he  oontinuMi  to  the  last  foiMl 
of  rending  listeners  with  stories  of  the  early  times.  A 
friend  of  ours,  who  about  three  yean  itto  a^ide  a  viatt  tothe 
abode  of  the  venerable  patriarch,  descruies  in  the  following 
terms  his  ajqiearanoe  at  that  time:  ''  Kenton's  form,  even 
under  the  weight  of  seventy-nine  years,  is  striking,  and 
must  have  been  a  model  of  manly  strength  and  agility.  Ss 
eye  is  blue,  mild,  and  yet  penetrating  in  its  glance.  The 
forehead  prqecta  very  mudi  at  the  ey^rowa— which  are  well 
defined— «nd  then  recedes,  and  is  neither  very  high  nor  very 
broad.    His  hair,  which  in  active  life  waa  lij^t^  la  now  quite 
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gray ;  his  nose  is  straight ;  and  his  moath,  before  he  lost  his 
teetiiy  must  have  been  expressive  and  handsome.  I  observed 
that  he  had  yet  one  tooth — which,  in  connection  with  his 
character  and  manner  of  conversation,  was  continually  remind- 
ing me  of  Leatherstoddng.  The  whole  face  is  remarkably 
expressive,  not  of  turbulence  or  excitement,  but  rather  of 
rumination  and  self-possession.  Simplicity,  fraidLness,  honesty, 
and  a  strict  regard  to  truth,  appeared  to  be  the  prominent 
traits  of  his  character.  In  ^ving  an  answer  to  a  question 
whidi  my  friend  asked  him,  1  was  particularly  struck  with 
his  truthfulness  and  simplicity.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  account  of  his  life,  given  in  the  Sket(fhes  of  WesUm 
AdoaOiure^wBA  true  or  not  ''  Well^  I'll  tell  you,''  said  he ; 
**  not  true.  The  book  says  that  when  Blackfish,  the  Injun 
warrior,  asked  me,  when  they  had  taken  me  prisoner,  if 
Colonel  Bo^»ie  sent  me  to  steal  their  horses,  I  said  <  no,  sir !' 
Here  he  looked  indignant  and  rose  from  his  chair.  *'  I  tell 
you  I  never  said  '<ir/'  to  an  Injun  in  my  life ;  I  scarcely  ever 
say  it  to  a  white  matu"  Here  Mrs.  Kenton,  who  was  engaged 
in  some  domestic  occupation  at  the  table^  turned  round  and 
remarked,  that  when  they  were  last  in  Kentucky,  some  one 

Sve  her  the  book  to  re«d  to  her  husbiuid;  and  that  when 
3  came  to  that  part,  he  would  not  let  her  read  any  further. 
^'And  I  tell  yon,"  continued  he,  '*  I  was  never  tied  to  a  stake 
in  my  life  to  be  burned.  They  had  me  painted  black  when 
I  saw  Girty,  but  not  tied  to  a  stake." 

We  are  indined  to  think,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the 
statement  in  the  ''  Sketches,"  of  his  being  Siree  times  tied 
to  the  stake,  is  correct;  for  the. author  of  that  interesting 
work  had  before  him  a  manuscript  account  of  the  pioneer's 
life,  which  had  been  dictated  by  Mr.  Kenton,  to  a  gentleman 
of  Koitucky,  a  number  .of  years  before,  when  he  had  no 
motive  to  exaggerate,  and  his  memory  was  comparatively 
unimpaired.  But  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  toil, 
or  trouble,  or  suffering.  His  old  age  was  as  exemplary  as 
his  youth  and  manhood  had  been  active  and  usefuL  And 
thouffh  his  last  years -were  clouded  by  poverty,  and  his  eyes 
dosed  in  a  miserable  cabin  to  the  light  of  life,  yet  shall  he 
occupy  a  bright  page  in  our  border  history,  and  his  name 
soon  qien  to  the  light  rf  fiame. 
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Interestmg  Sketch  of  the  lift  of  Qeneral  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington — 
The  Battle  of  Bennington— Boston  a  century  ago— Captain  William 
Cunningham. 

OuB  hiatorj,  whieh  mast  necessarily  be  somewhat  episodi- 
cal in  its  character,  since  we  could  hardly  pretend  to  give  in 
a  single  volume,  a  detailed  history  of  Sam,  must  now  return 
to  the  more  northern  arena  of  his  struggles  with  the  great 
foe  whom  he  has  so  darins^y  defied,  and  with  whom  he  so 
pertinaciously  struggles.  We  shall  ffive  only  rapid  sketches 
of  the  concluding  scenes  of  the  Beydution,  with  some  char> 
acteristic  specimens  of  the  indomitable  humor  with  which 
the  ''giant  youngling"  met  all  the  difficulties  of  his  new 
position  of  contention  with  the  foremost  Powers  of  all  the 
world.  The  battle  of  Bennington,  which  has  been  referred 
to  in  a  graphic  sunmuuy  of  the  events  of  this  period,  in  a  jire* 
vious  cnapter,  and  taken  principally  from  Judge  Drayton's 
charge,  has  found  a  worthy  historian  in  Richard  Everett,  the 
brother  of  Edward,  and  we  do  not  conceive,  that  the  transfer 
of  this  noble  sketch  of  the  bluff  and  hardy  hero.  Stark,  to 
our  pages,  does  any  discredit  to  the  true  history  of  **  Sam'' 
and  his  children. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BEMIONGTON. 

BY  BIGHAID  SmFT. 

«  When  Taakees  sUlled  in  martial  mle, 
First  put  the  BriUsh  troops  to  school; 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  manenyers  of  parade, 
The  tme  war  daaoe  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heels ; 
Made  them  ^to  up  like  saints  complete, 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  trust  the  feet, 
And  work  like  Christians  undissemUing, 
SalTation  out  with  fear  and  tremhUng.'' 

(416) 
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John  Stark,  tlie  hero  of  Bennington,  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  At  an  early  age  he  enlisted  in  a  company  of 
rangers,  participated  in  several  conflicts  with  the  savages, 
and  at  last  fell  into  their  hands,  a  prisoner  of  war.  Bedeemed 
by  his  friends  for  one  handred  and  three  dollars,  he  joined 
Rogers^  rangers,  and  served  with  distinction  through  the 
French  and  Lidian  difficulty.  When  the  news  came  to  his 
qniet  home,  that  American  blood  had  been  spilt  upon  the 
green  at  Lexington,  he  rallied  his  countrymen,  and  hurried 
on  to  Boston  with  eight  hundred  brave  mountaineers.  He 
presented  himself  before  the  American  commander  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  receiving  a  colonel's 
commission,  instantly  hurried  to  the  intrenchments. 

Throughout  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  Stark  and  his  New 
Hampshire  men  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  the  patriot 
cause,  and  no  troops  exceeded  in  bravery  the  militia  regiment 
of  Colonel  John  Stark.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  at  the  battle  of  Trenton  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Washington's  army.  He  was  at  Princeton,  Benning* 
ton,  and  several  other  severe  battles,  always  sustaining  his 
reputation,  as  a  brave,  honorable,  sterling  patriot,  and  an 
able  general.  He  was  a  great  favorite  of  General  Washington, 
and  very  popular  in  the  army.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1822, 
aged  ninety-three  years,  he  *^  was  gathered  to  his  fathers," 
and  his  remains  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
Merrimac,  beneath  a  monument  of  granite,  which  bears  the 
inscription—"  MajobtGenbral  Stark." 

Having  given  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  celebrated  officer 
who  led  our  patriot  militia  upon  the  field  of  Benningt(m,  we 
will  proceed  with  the  account  of  that  battle. 

The  ma^ificent  army  of  (reneral  Burgoyne,  which  invaded 
the  States  m  1777,  having  become  straightened  for  provisions 
and  stores,  the  royal  commander  ordered  a  halt,  and  sent 
Colonel  Baume,  a  Hessian  officer,  to  scour  the  country  for 
supplies.  Baume  took  a  strong  force  of  British'  infantry,  two 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  heavy  German  dra- 
goons. A  great  body  of  Indians,  hired  and  armed  by  the 
British,  followed  his  force,  or  acted  as  scouts  and  flanking 
parties. 

Stark,  on  the  intelligenoe  of  Bur^yne's  invasion,  was 
offered  the  command  of  one  of  two  regiments  of  fgewgn  whidi 
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were  raised  in  New  Hampslure,  through  the  exertienB, 
chiefly,  of  J<An  Langdan,  Speaker  of  the  General  Aflaem- 
bly.  Stark  had  senrcS  for  a  long  period  as  Qeneral,  hat  at 
that  time  was  at  home,  a  private  citizen.  Bat  at  the  call  of 
his  countrymen  he  again  took  the  fiekL  The  two  regiments 
were  soon  raised,  and  with  them»  as  seoior  oflSoer,  Stark 
hastened  to  oppose  the  British  army.  At  that  time  the 
Vermont  militia  were  enrolled  into  an  orfnuiiaEation,  called 
the  ^*  Berkshire  Begiment,''  nnder  Colonel  Warner. 

On  arriving  near  Bennington,  Stark  sent  forward  Colonel 
Gregg,  with  a  small  force  to  reoonnoiter,  but  that  officer  soon 
returned  with  infcnmation  that  a  strong  force  ci  British, 
Hessians,  and  Indians  was  rapidly  approfuhing.  Upon  this 
intelligence,  Stark  resolved  to  stand  his  ground  and  give 
hattle»  Messengers  were  sent  at  <»ice  to  the  Berkshire  mili- 
tia to  hurry  on,  and  the  patriots  were  directed  to  see  that 
their  weapons  were  in  gooa  order.  This  was  on  the  14th  of 
Angust,  1777.  During  the  day,  Baume  and  his  army 
qipeared,  and  learning  that  the  militia  were  collecting  in 
front  of  his  route,  the  commander  ordered  his  army  to  halt^ 
and  throw  up  intrenchments.  An  express  was  also  sent  to 
General  Burgoyne,  for  reinforcements. 

The  15th  was  dull  and  rainy.  Botii  armies  continued 
their  preparations,  while  waiting  for  reinforoem^its.  Skir- 
mishing was  kept  up  all  day  aiS  night,  between  the  militia 
and  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  suffered  so  severely,  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  savage  f(«oe  left  the  field,  saying  that 
''  the  woods  were  full  of  Yankees.^'  About  12  o'g1<^  on 
the  night  of  the  15th,  a  partv  of  Berkshire  militia  came 
into  the  American  camp.  At  the  head  of  one  company,  was 
the  Beverend  JHr.  Allen,  ci  Pittsfield,  and  that  worthy  gen* 
tlemaYi  appeared  full  of  sseal  to  meet  the  enemy.  Sometime 
before  daylight,  he  called  on  General  Stark,  and  said: 
*'  General,  the  people  of  Berkshire  county  have  often  been 
called  out,  without  being  allowed  to  fight,  and  if  you  d<m't 
give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out 
again."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Stark,  <'  do  yon  want  to  go  at 
it  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  rainy  ?"  '*  No,  not  just  at  this 
moment,"  said  the  warlike  minister.  *^  Then,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "  if  the  Lord  shall  once  more  eive  us  sunshine,  and  I 
do  not  give  you  fighting  enough,  I  'U  never  ask  you  to  come 
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oat  again !''  This  satisfied  the  preacher,  and  he  went  oat  to 
cheer  up  his  flock  irith  the  good  news. 

Daj  dawned,  bright  and  warm,  <m  the  16th.  All  nature, 
inrifforated  by  the  mild  Aagast  rain,  glared  with  beaaty  and 
freshness.  Brfore  sunrise,  the  Americans  were  in  motion, 
while  from  the  British  intrenchments,  the  sound  of  bugles 
and  the  roll  of  drums,  told  that  Baume's  forces  were  ready 
for  actioii.  Stark  early  arranged  his  plan  of  attack.  Col- 
onel Nichols,  with  three  hundred  men,  was  sent  out  to  attack 
tlie  British  rear;  Colonel  Herrick,  with  three  hundred  men, 
marched  against  the  right  flank,  but  was  ordered  to  join 
Nichols  before  making  nis  assault  general.  Witili  about 
three  hundred  men.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stiokney  were 
sent  against  the  entrenched  front,  while  Stark,  with  a  small 
reflerre,  waited  to  operate  whenever  occasion  offered.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  American  forces  were  mtiUo, 
wliile  Baume's  army  was  made  up  of  weltdisciplined,  well- 
armed,  and  experienced  soldiers.  Many  of  the  patriots  were 
armed  with  fowling-pieces,  and  there  were  whole  companies 
without  a  bayonet     Th^  had  no  artillery. 

General  Stark  waited  impatiently  until  the  roar  of  mus- 
ketry TMrodaimed  that  the  different  detachments  had  com* 
menced  their  attack,  and  then  forming  his  small  battali<m, 
he  made  his  memorable  speech:  ^* Boy$!  iher^$ihe  enemy ^ 
and  we  must  hetU  them,  or  Holly  JSark  9Uep%  a  widow 
Uhniffht — ^Forward !"  His  soldiers,  with  enthusiastic  shouts, 
rushed  forward  upon  the  Hessian  defenses,  and  the  battle 
became  general.  The  Hessian  dragoons,  dismounted,  met 
the  Americans  with  stem  bravery.  The  two  cannons,  loaded 
with  grape  and  cannister,  swept  the  hill-side  with  dr»Mlfal 
effect. 

Stalk's  white  horse  fell  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  his 
gallant  rider  came  under  fire,  but  on  foot,  with  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  and  his  saber  in  the  other,  he  kept  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  who,  without  flinching  a  single  foot,  urged  their 
way  up  the  little  hilL  Brave  rarson  Allen,  with  a  clubbed 
musket,  was  seen  amid  the  smoke,  fighting  in  the  front 
platoon  of  his  company.  The  whole  Add  was  a  vohsmo  of 
fire.  Stark,  in  his  (^cial  report,  says  that  the  two  forces 
were  within  a  few  yards  of  each  other,  and  **  the  roaring  of 
their  guns  was  like  a  continuous  dap  of  thuiuler  V^    The 
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Hessian  and  British  regulars,  aomstomed  to  hard-fonglit 
fields,  held  their  ground  stubbornly  and  bravely.  For  m<N*e 
than  two  hours  uie  battle  hung  in  even  scale.  At  length, 
Baume  ordered  a  charge ;  at  that  instant  he  fell,  mortaUj 
wounded,  and  his  men  charging  forward,  broke  their  ranks 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Americans  succeeded,  after  a 
fierce  hand  to  hand  fight,  in  entering  the  intrenchments. 

Stark  shouted  to  his  men,  ''Forward,  boys,  charge  them 
home  I"  and  his  troops,  maddened  by  the  conflict^  swept  the 
hill  with  irresistible  valor.  They  pushed  forward  without 
disdi^ine  or  order,  seized  the  artillery,  and  gave  chase  to  the 
flying  enemy.  The  field  being  won,  plunder  became  the 
'  o^ect  of  the  militia. 

The  guns,  sabres,  stores  and  equipments  of  the  defeated 
foe  were  being  gathered  up,  when  Gol.  Breyman,  with  five 
hundred  men,  suddenly  i^peared  upon  the  field.  He  had 
been  sent  by  Burgoyne  to  re-inforoe  Baume,  but  the  heavy 
run  had  prevented  his  men  from  marching  at  a  rapid  rata 
The  flying  troops  instantly  rallied  and  joined  the  new  array, 
which  sp^dily  assumed  an  order  of  battle,  add  began  to  press 
the  scattered  forces  of  the  patriots.  This  was  a  critical 
period.  Stark  put  forth  every  effort  to  rally  his  men,  but 
they  were  exhausted,  scattered,  and  nearly  out  of  ammuni- 
tion. It  seemed  as  if  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  in  the 
n^al  hands,  when  from  the  edge  of  a  strip  of  forest,  half  a 
mile  off,  came  a  loud  and  genuine  American  cheer.  Stark 
turned,  and  beheld  emerging  from  the  wood,  the  Berkshire 
regiment,  under  Colonel  Warner.  This  body  of  men,  also 
debyed  by  the  rain,  after  a  forced  march,  had  just  reached 
the  battle  field,  panting  for  a  share  in  the  affray.  Qeneral 
Stark  hastened  to  the  captain  of  the  foremost  company,  and 
ordered  him  to  lead  his  men  to  the  charge  at  once.  But  the 
captain  cooly  asked, ''  Where's  the  colonel  ?  I  want  to  see 
Colonel  Warner  before  I  move.'*  The  colonel  was  sent  for, 
and  tiie  redoubtable  captain,  drawing  himself  up,  said,  with 
the  nasal  twanff  peculiar  to  Ae  puritans  of  old,/'Naow, 
Kernal,  what  d'ye  want  me  tu  dew?"  "Drive  those 
red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder,"  was  the  answer.  *'  Wall,  it 
shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  and  issuing  the  necessary 
orders,  he  led  his  men  to  the  charge  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 
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Said  an  eye-witness,  afterwards,  ''The  last  we  saw  of 
Warner's  regiment  for  balf  an  hour,  was  when  ihey  entered 
the  smoke  and  fire  about  half  way  up  the  hilL''  Stark  with 
a  portion  of  his  rallied  troops  supported  the  Berkshire  men, 
and  the  royal  forces  were  defeated,  after  a  dose  contest.  A 
portion  of  them  escaped,  but  seven  hundred  men  and  officers 
were  taken  prisoners,  among  the  latter  Colonel  Banme,  who 
soon  died  of  his  woand. 

The  British  lost  two  hundred  and  seven  men  killed,  and  a 
larse  number  wounded.  Of  the  Americans,  about  one  hun* 
drcS  were  killed  and  the  same  number  wounded  The  spoils 
consisted  of  four  pieces  of  cannon,  several  hundred  stand  of 
excellent  muskets,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords, 
eight  brass  drums,  and  four  wagons  laden  with  stores,  cloth- 
ing and  ammunition. 

This  victory  severely  crippled  Burgoyne,  and  discouraged 
his  army,  while  it  enlivened  ^the  Americans  from  one  extent 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  ^  It  taught  the  British  troops  to 
respect  the  American  militia,  and  it  was  a  brilliant  precursor 
to  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and  Bemis'  Eights. 

Congress  voted  thanks  to  General  Stark  and  his  brave 
troops  for  their  gj^ai  victory,  and  took  measures  to  push  on 
the  war  with  renewed  energy  and  hope. 

But  the  joke  of  ''or  Molly  Stark's  a  widow,"  is  not  the 
only  fun  indulged  in  at  this  period,  by  "Sam,"  and  at  the 
expense  too  of  "  the  magnificent  army  of  Burgoyne."  This 
pompous  and  important  person  had  just  before  issued  the 
following  conciliatory  document : 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  John  Burgoyne^  liq,,  Lieutenant  General  of  Sis  3hje9- 
ty^8  armies  in  America,  Oohnel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of 
Light  Dragoons,  Qovernor  of  Ibrt  WilKam,  in  North 
Britain,  one  of  the  BepreserUativesof  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  and  commanding  an  army  and  fleet  employed  on 
an  Hxpedition  from  Canada,  etc.^  etc.,  etc. 

The  forces  entrusted  to  my  command  are  designed  to  act 
in  oonoert,  and  upon  a  common  principle,  with  the  numerous 
•noies  and  fleets  which  already  display  in  every  quarter  of 
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America  the  power,  the  joatioe,  and,  when  properly  aonghty 
the  mercy  of  the  king. 

The  canse  in  which  the  British  armj  is  thns  exerted, 
applies  to  the  most  affecting  interests  of  the  human  heart; 
and  the  military  servants  of  the  crown,  at  first  caUed  forth 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  restorinff  the  rights  of  ihe  constitu- 
tion, now  combine  with  love  of  their  country  and  dntv  to 
their  sovereign,  the  other  ext^isive  incitem6nt8,.whiiji  form 
a  due  sense  of  the  general  privileges  of  mankind.  To  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  temperate  pitft  of  the  public*  and  ilie 
breasts  of  sufiPering  thousands  in  the  provinces,  be  iJ^e  melan- 
choly appeal,  whether  the  present  unnatural  rebellion  has 
not  been  made  a  foundation  for  the  completest  system  of 
tyranny  that  ever  6od,  in  his  displeasure,  suffered  for  a  time 
to  be  exercised  over  a  stubborn  and  froward  generatkHi. 

Arbitraiy  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property,  persecu- 
ticn  and  torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisition  of  the 
Bomish  church,  are  among  the  palpable  enormities  that 
yerify  the  affirmative.  These  are  inflicted  by  assemblies  and 
committees  who  dare  to  profess  themselves  fnends  to  liberty, 
upon  the  most  quiet  subjects,  without  distinction  of  age  or 
sex,  for  the  jMle  crime,  often  for  the  sola  Sfn)idon,  of  having 
adhered  in  principle  to  the  government  under  which  they 
were  bom,  and  to  which,  by  every  tie,  divine  and  human, 
they  owe  allegiance.  To  consummate  these  shocking  pro- . 
ceedings,  the  profanation  of  religion  is  added  to  the  most 
profligate  prostitution  of  common  reascm — ^the  oonsdenoes  g£ 
men  are  set  at  naught,  and  multitudes  are  not  only  compelled 
to  bear  arms,  but  also  to  swear  subjection  to  a  usurpation 
they  abhor. 

Animated  by  these  considerations — ^at  the  head  of  troops 
in  the  full  powers  of  health,  discipline  and  valor— determined 
to  strike  where  necessary,  and  anxious  to  spare  where  possible 
---I,  by  these  presents,  invite  and  exhort  all  persons,  in  all 
places  whither  the  progress  of  this  army  may  point — andf  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  extend  it  far — ^to  maintain  such 
a  conduct  as  may  justify  me  in  protecting  their  lands,  habi- 
tations and  fEunilies.  The  intention  of  this  address  is  to 
hold  forth  security,  not  degradation,  to  the  country.  To 
those  whom  spirit  and  principle  may  indue  to  partake  the 
glorious  task  ot  redeeming  their  countrymen  from  dangen» 
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and  re-establishmg  the  Uesaiiiga  of  le^al  govenunent,  I  oSer 
enoouragement  and  employmeiit ;  and  upon  the.  fint  intelli- 
gence of  their  aaaodatiOQ,  I  will  find  means  to  asaist  their 
undertakinffs.  The  dmneatie,  the  indnstrioas,  the  infirm,  ~ 
and  even  me  timid  inhahttantB,  I  am  deeirtnu  to  protect, 
provided  they  remain  quietly  at  their  hoaaea-^-th&t  they  do 
not  saffer  their  cattle  to  he  removed,  nor  their  com  or  forage 
to  be  secreted  or  destroyed — ^ihat  they  do  not  break  np  thdr 
bridges  or  roads,  nor  by  any  other  act,  directly  or  indtreetly, 
endeavor  to  obdtoict  the  (merationfl  of  the  king's  troops,  or 
sapply  or  assist  those  of  tne  enemy. 

Every  species  of  provisions  brought  to  my  camp  will  be 
paid  for  at  an  equitable  rate,  and  in  solid  coin. 

In  consciousness  of  Ghristianilyy^my  royal  master's  demr 
encv,  and  the  honor  of  soldiership,  1  have  dwelt  upon  this 
iBvitatimi,  and  wished  for  more  persuasive  texma  to  ffive  it 
impression.  And  let  not  people  be  led  to  disre^^ard  it  bj 
considering  their  distance  from  the  immediate  situatiim  of 
mj  camp.  I  have  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces 
under  my  direction — and  they  amount  to  thousands — ^to 
overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
I  consider  them.the  same  wherever  they  may  lurk* 

If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inolinations 
to  effect  them,  the  frenzy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust 
I  shall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  (Tod  and  men»  in 
denouncing  and  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  State  against 
the  wiUfuf  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field ;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every 
concommitant  horror  that  a  reluctant  but  indispensable 
prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way 
to  their  return* 

JOHN  BUBGOYNE. 
Oamp  at  Thanderoga,  Jvlj  2,  1777. 

By  order  of  his  excellency,  the  Lieutenant  General : 

BoBBBT  KmoeiON,  Shcretari/. 

Now  hear ''  Sam's"  answer  through  one  of  his  chosen 
sons,  to  this  facetious  pronundamento !  It  is  a  veritable 
document  of  the  "  olden  time,"  which  the  diildren  of ''  Sam," 
daring  this  or  the  last  generation,  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  perusing: 
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Hb  Jdin  Burgoym,  Mq.,  Lieutenant  Qeneral  of  Ms  M^je9tgf'$ 
€srmieSf  in  America^  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  ught 
dragoone,  Qovemcr  of  Bort  William  in  North  Brifydny  tme 
of  ike  BepresentaUvee  of  the  Oommom  of  Qreat  Britain,  and 
oomman^ng  an  army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  Expedition 
from  Canadat  etc.y  etc.  etc. 

Most  High,  Most  Mighty,  Most  Puissant,  and  Most  Sub- 
limb  General: — When  the  forces  under  your  command 
arrived  at  Quebec,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  and  upon  a 
common  principle,  with  the  numerous  fleets  and  armies  which 
already  oisplay  in  every  quarter  of  America,  the  justice  and 
mercy  of  your  king,  we,  the  reptiles  of  America,  were  struck 
with  unusual  trepidation  and  astonishment  But  what  words 
can  express  the  plentitude  of  our  horror,  when  the  Colonel 
of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons  advanced  toward 
Ticonderoga.  The  mountains  shook  before  thee,  and  the 
trees  of  the  forest  bowed  their  lofty  heads — ^the  vast  lakes 
of  the  north  were  chilled  at  thy  presence,  and  the  mighty 
cataracts  stopped  their  tremendous  career,  and  were  suspended 
in  awe  at  thy  approach.  Judge,  then,  Oh !  IneflEable  Gov- 
ernor of  Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  what  must  have 
been  the  terror,  dismay,  and  despair  that  overspread  this 
paltry  continent  of  America,  and  us,  its  wretched  inhabitants. 
bark  and  dreary,  indeed,  was  the  prospect  before  us,  till, 
like  the  sun  in  the  horizon,  your  most  gracious,  sublime,  and 
irresistible  proclamation,  opened  the  doors  of  mercy,  and 
snatched  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaws  of  annihilation. 

We  foolishly  thought,  blind  as  we  were,  that  your  gracious 
master's  fleets  and  armies  were  come  to  destroy  us  and  our 
liberties ;  but  we  are  happy  in  hearing  ft^m  vou  (and  who 
can  doubt  what  you  assert?)  that  they  were  called  forth  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  rights  of  the  Constitution 
to  a  froward  and  stubborn  generation. 

And  is  it  for  this,  O !  Sublime  Lieutenant-General,  that 
you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  cross  the  wide  Atlantic, 
and  with  incredible  fatigue  traverse  uncultivated  wilds? 
And  we  ungratefully  refuse  the  proflFered  blessing?  To 
restore  the  rights  of  the  Constitution,  you  have  called 
together  an  amiable  host  of  savages,  and  turned  them  loose 
to  scalp  our  women  and  children,  and  lay  our  country  waste — 
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this  ihej  have  perfinrmed  with  their  usual  skill  and  dem- 
ency,  and  yet  we  remain  insensible  of  the  benefit,  and 
unthankM  for  so  much  goodness. 

Our  Congress  has  declared  Independence,  and  our  Assem* 
blies,  as  your  Highness  justly  observes,  have  most  wickedly 
imprisoned  the  avowed  friends  of  that  newer  with  which  they 
are  at  war,  and  most  profanely  compelled  those  whose  con- 
sciences will  not  permit  them  to  fight,  to  pay  some  small 
part  toward  the  expenses  their  country  is  at,  in  supporting 
what  is  called  a  necessary  defensive  war.  If  we  go  on  thus 
in  our  obstinacy  and  ingratitude,  what  can  we  expect,  but 
that  you  should,  in  your  anger,  give  a  stretch  to  the  Indian 
forces  under  your  direction,  amounting  to  thousands,  to  over- 
take and  destroy  ns?  or,  which  is  ten  times  worse,  that  you 
should  withdraw  your  fleets  and  armies,  and  leave  us  to  our 
misery,  without  completing  the  benevolent  task  you  have 
begun,  of  restoring  to  us  the  rights  of  the  Constitution? 

We  submit — we  submit — Iwst  Puissant  Colonel  of  the 
Queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and  Governor  of  Fort 
William,  in  North  Britain.  We  offer  our  heads  to  the 
scalping-knife,  and  our  beUies  to  the  bayonet  Who  can 
resist  the  force  of  your  eloquence  ?  Who  can  withstand  the 
terror  of  your  arms?  The  invitation  you  have  made  in  the 
consciousness  of  Christianity,  your  royal  master's  clemency, 
and  the  horror  of  soldiership,  we  thankfully  accept  The 
blood  of  the  slain,  the  cries  of  injured  virgins  and  innocent 
children,  and  the  neveiH^easing  sighs  and  groans  of  starving 
wretches,  now  languishing  in  the  jails  and  prison-ships  of 
New  York,  call  on  us  in  vain,  while  your  sublime  prodar 
mation  is  sounded  in  our  ears.  Forgive  us,  0 !  our  country ! 
Forgive  us,  dear  posterity!  Forgive  ns,  all  ye  foreign 
powers,  who  are  anxiously  watchmg  our  conduct  in  tms 
important  struggle,  if  we  yield  implidtly  to  the  persuasive 
tongue  of  the  most  elegant  Colonel  of  her  Mtyesty's  regiment 
of  light  dragoons. 

Forbear,  then,  thou  magnanimous  lieutenant^neral  I 
Forbear  to  denounce  vengeance  against  us.  Forbear  to  ffive 
a  stretch  to  those  restorers  of  Constitutional  r^^hts,  the  Indian 
forces  under  your  direction.  Let  not  the  messenger  of  justioe 
and  wrath  await  us  in  the  field,  and  devastation,  and  every 
eoooomitant  horror,  bar  oar  retam  to  the  allegianos  of  a 
86 
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prisoe,  who,  by  his  royal  will,  woaM  de^ye  as  c^eyery  bkBB- 
ing  of  life,  with  all  possiUe  demenqr. 

We  are  domestic,  we  are  industrious,  we  are  infirm  and 
timid ;  we  shall  remain  quietly  at  home,  and  not  remove  our 
cattle,  our  com,  our  forage,  in  hope  that  you  will  come,  at 
the  head  of  your  troops,  in  the  full  powers  of  healtii,  disci- 
pline, and  valor,  and  take  charge  of  them  yourselves.  Behold 
our  wives  and  daughters,  our  flocks  and  herds,  our  foods  and 
chattels,  are  they  not  at  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
and  of  his  Lieutenant-General,  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  Governor  of  Fort  William,  in  North  Britain? 

A,B. 

CD. 

SaraJboga,  IQth  My,  1777. 

''  Sam"  makes  condescenomg  proposals  for  a  compromise  with 
his  haughty  master,  Ghsnenu  Burgoyne,  and  asks  him  in 
philanthropical  spirit,  to  be  "  as  miM  as  he  can !" 

BropoMl  for  an  exchange  of  Gfeneral  Burgoyne.  Ascribed 
to  hU  Hcoe&ency  WiUiam  Lwingstany  Esq.,  Qovemor  of  the 
State  of  Dew  Jersey. 

Should  the  report  of  General  Burgoyne  having  infringed 
the  capitulation,  between  Major  General  Gates  and  himself, 
prove  to  be  true,  our  superiors  will  doubtless  take  proper 
care  to  prevent  his  reaping  any  benefit  from  it ;  and  ^ould 
he  be  detained  as  a  prisoner,  for  his  infraction  of  any  of  the 
articles,  I  would  humbly  propose  to  exchange  him,  in  such  a 
manner  as  will,  at  the  same  time,  flatter  his  vanity  and  re- 
dound to  the  greatest  emolument  to  America.  To  evince 
the  reasonableness  of  my  proposal,  I  would  observe,  that  by 
the  same  parity  of  reason  that  a  general  is  exchanged  for  a 
general,  a  colonel  for  a  colouoK  and  so  on  with  respect  to 
other  officers,  mutually  of  eqiiai  rank,  we  ought  to  have  for 
one  and  the  same  gentleman  wlio  eiliall  happen  to  hold  both 
these  offices,  both  a  general  and  a  colonel  This  will  appear 
evident  from  the  consideration  that  those  exchanges  are 
never  regulated  by  viewing  the  persons  exchai^;ed  in  the 
light  of  men,  but  as  officers;  since  otherwise,  a  ooknel  mi^ht 
as  well  be  eanahanged  for  a  sergeant  as  for  an  officer  of  a» 
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omi  rank;  a eergeant  being,  undoubtedly,  equally  a  mOHf  and, 
as  the  eaae  sometimes  happens,  mare  of  a  man  too.  One 
priscmer,  therefore,  having  twenty  different  offices,  ought  to 
redeem  from  captivity  twenty  prisoners,  aggregately  holding 
the  same  offices ;  or  such  greater  or  less  number  as  shall, 
with  respect  to  rank,  bo  equal  to  his  twenty  oflSces.  This 
being  admitted,  I  think  General  Bargoyne  is  the  most  profit- 
able prisoner  we  could  have  taken,  having  more  offices,  or, 
(what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  Old  England,)  more 
titles,  than  any  gentleman  on  this  side  the  Ocmges.  And  as 
his  mpeimm  Exeettency  certainly  meant  to  avail  himself  of 
his  titles,  by  their  pompous  display  in  his  proclamation,  had 
he  proved  conqueror,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  we  Aould  avail 
ourselves  of  them,  now  he  is  conquered ;  and,  till  I  meet 
with  a  better  project  for  that  purpose,  I  persuade  myself 
that  the  following  proposal  will  appropriate  them  to  a  better 
use  than  they  were  ever  applied  to  before. 

The  exchange  I  pnqK)se  is  as  follows : 

I.  For  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire. 

Some  worthy  justice  of  the  peace,  magricfnimtmly  9klm 
out  of  kis  bedy  or  taken  from  his  farm  by  a  band  of  ruffians 
in  the  uniform  of  British  soldiery,  and  now  probably  perish- 
ingwith  hunger  and  cold  in  a  loathsome  jail  in  New  York. 

U.  For  Jolm  Burgoyne,  LietOenamt  Qenerdlof  Mk  Majettj^n 
armies  in  America. 

Two  Majors  GeneraL 

in.  For  John  Burgoyne,  Oolond  of  the  Qu/een^t  regiment  of 
lAght  Dragoons. 

As  the  British  troops  naturally  prize  everything  in  pro- 
portion as  it  partakes  of  royalty^  and  undervalue  whatever 
originates  from  a  Bepublican  government,  I  suppose  a  colonel 
of  Ber  Majesty^B  own  regiment  will  procure  at  least  three 
OonHnental  Cbbneb  of  horse, 

TV,  For  John  Burgoyne,  Governor  of  Fort  William,  in 
North  Britain. 

Here  I  would  demand  one  governor  of  one  of  the  United 
States,  as  his  mtdtittdary  excdknce  is  governor  of  a  fort,  and 
two  more,  as  that  fort  is  in  North  Britain,  which  his  Brit- 
tanic  majesty  may  be  presumed  to  value  in  that  proportion ; 
but  considering  that  the  said  fort  is  called  WilMam,  which 
may  excite  in  his  majesty's  mind  the  rAeUimiS  idea  of  lib^tty, 
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I  deduct  one  on  that  account,  and,  rather  than  pusszle  the 
cartel  with  any  perplexity,  I  am  content  with  two  govemon. 

V.  For  John  Bargoyne,  one  of  the  Bepresentatives  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  first  memher  of  Congress  who  may  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 

YI.  For  John  Bargoyne,  Chmmander  of  a  fleet  employed  m 
an  expedition  Jrom  Canada. 

The  Admiral  of  our  navy. 

YII.  For  John  Burgoyne,  Otrnimander  of  an  army  emphj/ed 
in  an  ex^peSiiion  from  Canada. 

One  Commander-in-Chief  in  any  of  our  departments. 

VIII.  For  John  Burgoyne,  ete.,  «fc.,  etc. 

Some  connoisseurs  in  hieroglyphics  imagine  that  these 
three  et  ceteras  are  emblenoatical  of  three  certain  oecvU 
qualities  of  the  general,  which  he  never  intends  to  exhibit 
in  more  legible  characters,  viz:  prudence^  modetty,  and 
humcmity.  Others  suppose  that  they  stand  for  leing  0/ America, 
and  that,  had  he  proved  successful,  he  would  have  fallen 
upon  General  Howe,  and  afterwards  have  set  up  for  himself. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  (which  it,  however,  behooves  a  certain 

fntleman  on  the  other  side  the  water  seriously  to  consider,) 
insist  upon  it,  that  as  all  dark  and  cabalistical  characters 
are  suspicious,  tiiese  incogno9c%ble  erngmas  may  portend  much 
more  than  is  generally  a{q[>rehended.  At  all  events,  General 
Burgoyne  has  availed  himsdf  of  their  importance,  and  I 
doubt  not  they  excited  at  much  terror  in  his  proclamation  as 
any  of  his  more  luminous  titles.  As  his  person,  therefore, 
is  by  the  capture,  become  the  property  of  the  Congress,  all 
his  titles,  (which  some  suppose  to  constitute  his  very  essence,) 
whether  more  splendid  or  opaque,  latent  or  visible,  are  become, 
ipeo  facto^  the  lawful  goods  and  chattels  of  the  Continent, 
and  ought  not  to  be  restored  without  a  considerable  equivalent 
If  we  should  happen  to  overrate  them,  it  is  his  own  fault,  it 
being  in  his  power  to  ascertain  their  intrinsic  value,  and  it 
is  a  rule  in  law,  that  when  a  man  is  possessed  of  evidence  to 
disprove  what  is  alleged  against  him,  and  refuses  to  produce  . 
it^  the  presumption  raised  against  him  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Certain  it  is,  that  these  three  et  ceteras  must 
stand  for  three  wneOwngn,  and  as  these  three  somethings 
must,  at  least,  be  equal  to  three  somethings  without  rank  or 
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title,  I  had  some  thoaffhts  of  settiqg  them  down  for  three 
privaUe;  but  then,  as  they  are  three  somethings  in  General 
Bnrgoyne,  which  must  he  of  twice  the  value  of  three  any- 
things  in  any  three  privates,  I  shall  only  double  them,  and 
demand  in  exchanse  for  these  three  problematical,  enigmati- 
cal, hieroglyphical,  mystic,  necromantical,  cabalisticid,  and 
portentious  et  ceteras,  six  privates. 

So  that,  according  to  my  plan,  we  ought  to  detain  this 
ideal  conquerer  of  the  North,  now  a  reed  prisoner  in  the  East, 
till  we  have  got  in  exchange  for  him,  one  esquire,  two  majors- 
genend,  three  colonels  of  liffht  horse,  two  governors,  one 
member  of  Congress,  the  admiral  of  one  navy,  one  com- 
mander-in-chief in  a  separate  department,  and  six  privates ; 
which  is  probably  more  than  this  extraordinary  hero  would 
fetch  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  were  he  exposed  at  public 
auction  for  a  year  and  a  day.  All  which  is  nevertheless, 
humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  honorable,  the 
Congress,  and  bis  excellency.  General  Washington. 

Brinceton,  December  8ih,  1777. 

In  order  that  ffood  jokes  may  not  ^  abroad  without  com- 
pany we  append  the  following,  which  are  quite  equally 
expressive  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  of  which  wo  treat : 

KEfiflNIBGENCES. 

BOSTON  LKM  THAN  ▲  CmTUBt   AGO. 

DresSf  ete^ — Seventv  years  ago  cocked  hats^  wigs,  and  red 
cloaks,  were  the  usual  dress  of  gentlemen — boots  were  rarely 
seen,  except  among  military  men.  Shoe-strings  wore  worn 
only  by  those  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  buckles.  In  winter, 
round  coats  were  used,  made  stiff  with  buckram — Uiey  came 
down  to  the  knees  in  front 

Before  the  Bcvolution,  boys  wore  wiffs  and  cocked  hate ; 
and  boys  of  genteel  families  wore  cocked  hats  till  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

Ball-dress  for  gentlemen  was  silk  ooat,  and  breeehes  of  the 
same,  and  embroidered  waistcoats — sometimes  white  wtin 
breeches.  Buckles  were  fashionable  till  within  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  a  man  could  not  have  remained  in  a 
baUrroom  with  shoe-strings.   It  was  nraal  for  the  bridegroom 
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and  maids,  and  men  attending,  to  go  to  ciitffch  togetiier 
three  snocessive  Sundays  after  the  wedding,  with  a  diaage 
of  dress  each  day.  A  gentleman  who  deceased  not  long  since, 
appeared  the  first  Sanday  in  white  broaddodi,  the  secxmd  in 
blue  and  gold,  the  third  in  peadi  bloom,  pearl  buttons.  It 
was  a  custom  to  hang  the  escutcheon  of  a  deceased  head  of 
a  family  out  of  a  window  over  the  front  door,  from  the  time 
of  his  decease  until  after  his  funeral.  The  last  instance 
which  is  remembered  of  this,  was  in  the  case  of  Gt)y.  Han- 
cock's unde,  1764.  Copies  of  the  escutcheon,  painted  on 
black  silk,  were  more  anciently  distributed  among  the  pall- 
bearers, rings  afterward — ^and,  until  within  a  few  years,  gloves. 
]>.  A.  Elliott  had  a  mug  full  of  rings  which  were  presented  to 
him  at  funerals.  Till  within  twenty  years,  gentlemen  wore 
powder,  and  many  of  them  sat  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes 
under  the  barber's  hand,  to  have  their  hair  cropped ;  suffer- 
ing no  inconsiderable  pain  from  hair-pulling,  and  sometimes 
from  hot  tongs.  Crape  cushions  and  hoops  were  indispensable 
in  full  dress,  untU  within  thirty  years.  Sometimes  ladies 
were  dressed  the  day  before  the  party  and  slept  in  easy  chairs, 
to  keep  their  hair  in  fit  condition  for  the  following  night. 
Host  ladies  went  to  parties  on  foot,  if  they  could  not  get  a 
cast  in  a  friend's  carriage  or  chaise.  Gentlemen  rarely  had 
a  chance  to  ride. 

The  latest  dinner  hour  was  two  o'clock ;  some  officers  of 
the  colonial  government  dined  later  occasionally.  In  genteel 
families,  ladies  went  to  drink  tea  about  four  o'dodc,  and 
rarely  stayed  after  candle-light  in  summer.  It  was  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  propose  to  visit — ^not  to  be  sent  for. 
The  drinking  of  pundi  in  the  forenoon,  in  public  houses,  was 
a  common  practice  with  the  most  respectable  men,  till  about 
five  and  twenty  years ;  and  evening  dubs  were  very  common. 
The  latter,  it  is  said,  were  more  common  formerly,  as  this 
afforded  the  means  of  communion  on  the  state  of  the  country. 
Dinner  parties  were  very  rare.  Wine  was  veiy  little  in  use ; 
convivial  parties  drank  punch  or  toddy.  Half  boots  <same 
into  use  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  first  pair  that  appeared 
in  Boston  were  worn  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  came  here 
from  New  York,  and  who  was  more  remarkable  for  his  boots 
than  anything  else.  Within  twenty  years,  gentlemen  wore 
scarlet  coats,  with  black  velvet  collars  and  very  costly  batbrns^ 
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of  mock  pearl,  cut  steel,  or  painted  glafiSr— €aid  neckcloths 
edged  with  lace,  and  lac^  ruffles  over  the  hands.  Bef<»e 
the  BeTolutioB,  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds  was-  the 
utmost  of  annual  expenditure  in  those  families  where  carriages, 
and  corresponding  domestics  were  k^t  There  were  only 
two  or  three  carriages,  that  is  chariots  or  coaches,  in  1750. 
Chaises  on  four  wheels,  not  phietons,  were  in  use  in  families 
of  distinction. 

The  history  of  the  Idbertjf-lhe  is  said  to  he  this :  That  a 
certain  Ci^t.  Mcintosh  illuminated  the  tree,  and  hung  upon 
it  effigies  of  obnoxious  characters,  and  that  these  were  taken 
down  by  the  liberty  b<7s  and  burnt,  and  the  tree  thus  got 
its  name. 

The  JRjpeg. — ^A  stage  was  erected  on  wheels — on  this  stag6 
WHS  placed  a  figure  in  the  chair,  called  the  pope ;  behind  him, 
a  female  figure,  in  the  attitude  of  dancing^  whom  they  called 
Nancy  Dawson ;  behind  her  Admiral  Byng,  hanging  on  a 
gallows ;  and  behind  him  the  devil.  A  similar  composition 
was  made  at  the  South-end,  called  South-^nd  pope.  In  the 
daytime  the  processions,  each  drawing  with  them  their  popes 
and  their  attendants,  met  and  passed  each  other,  on  the  mill 
or  draw-bridge,  very  civilly ;  but  in  the  evening,  they  met 
at  the  same  point,  and  a  battle  ensued  with  fista,  sticks  and 
stones;  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  popes  was  captured* 
The  North-end  pope  was  never  taken  but  once,  and  then  the 
^tain  had  been  early  wounded  and  taken  from  the  field. 
The  pope  conflicts  were  held  in  memory  of  the  powder-plot 
of  Nov.  5,  and  were  some  sort  of  imitation  of  what  was  done 
in  England  on  the  same  anniversary. 

A  man  used  to  ride  on  an  ass,  with  immense  jackboots, 
and  his  face  covered  with  a  horrible  mask,  and  was  called, 
Joyce  Jr.  His  office  was  to  assemble  men  and  boys,  in  mob 
style,  and  ride  in  the  middle  of  them,  and  in  such  company 
to  terrify  the  adherents  to  the  royal  government,  before  the 
Bevolution.  The  tumult  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
1770,  was  excited  by  such  means.  Joyce,  junior,  was  said  to 
have  a  particular  whistle,  which  brought  his  adherents,  etc., 
whenever  they  were  wanted. 

About  1730  to  1740,  there  was  no  meat  market ;  there 
were  only  three  or  four  shops  in  which  fresh  meat  was  sold — 
one  of  them  was  the  comer  of  State  street  and  Comhill, 
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where  Mr.  Hartehom  now  keeps.  Gentlemen  used  to  go  the 
day  before,  and  have  their  names  pat  down  for  irfiat  tl^T 
wanted.  Oatside  of  this  shop  was  a  large  hook,  on  whidi 
carcasses  nsed  to  hang.  A  little  man,  wm  was  a  jnstioe  of 
the  peace,  came  one  day  for  meat,  bat  came  too  late.  He 
was  disappointed,  and  asked  to  whom  snch  and  sach  pieces 
were  to  go?  One  of  them  was  to  go  to  a  iradaman;  (it  was 
not  a  common  thing  in  those  days,  for  tradesmen  to  eat  treeb 
meat,)  the  justice  went  oat,  saying  he  would  send  the  trades- 
man a  salad  for  his  lamb.  He  sent  an  overdue  and  unpaid 
tax-bill.  Soon  after,  the  tradesman  met  the  iostioe  near 
this  place,  and  told  him  he  would  repay  his  kindness;  which 
he  did,  by  hanging  the  justice  up  hy  the  waistband  of  his 
breeches  to  the  Dutoher's  hook,  and  leaving  him  to  get  down 
as  he  could. 

TAKRING  AND  FEATHSRINO  ORIQINALLT  A  TANKSE  TRICK. 

From  thA  Jmtnean  JUnmjf. 
This  appears  from  the  speech  of  McFingal,  the  Tory  Saga- 
more, to  the  Yankee  mob: 

**  Was  there  a  Tankei  triek  ye  knew, 
They  did  not  play  as  well  as  yon  ? 
Did  thej  not  lay  their  heads  together. 
And  gain  yowr  art  to  iar  and  feather  f** 

TARRING  AND  FEATHERINO  LAWFUL! 

This  appears,  by  the  authority  of  the  sentence  which  was 
pronounced  on  McJmgaL  This  sentence,  be  it  remembered, 
though  seemingly  an  order  and  decree  of  a  committee,  in 
fact,  had  its  origin  in  the  brain  of  a  man  who  was  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  Whetl^r 
appointed  judge  from  this  specimen  of  his^tidJno^ifMwIst;^ 
<M*  not,  is  not  now  in  question;  but  let  us  hear  the  sentence 
on  McFingal,  king  of  the  Tories. 

•«  MeanwhUe,  beside  the  pole,  the  guard 
A  bench  of  jnstioe  had  prepared. 
Where,  sitting  round  in  awM  sort, 
The  grand  committee  hold  the  Conrt ; 
While  all  the  crew  in  silent  awe. 
Wait  firom  their  lips  the  lore  of  low. 
Few  moments  with  deliberaUon, 
They  hold  the  sdlemn  oonsnltaiioa, 
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When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree, 
And  derk  declares  the  dread  decree 

**  That  Squire  McFlngal,  haTing  grown, 
The  Tilest  Tory  in  the  town, 
And  now,  on  full  examination, 
Conyicted  by  his  own  confession, 
Finding  no  token  of  repentance, 
This  Coort  proceed  to  render  sentence: 
That  first,  &e  mob,  a  slipknot  sing^, 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  McFingaJ ; 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next. 
And  feather,  as  the  law  dirteU: 
Then  through  the  town  attendant  vide  him 
In  cart,  with  constable  beside  him. 
And  haying  held  him  up  to  shame. 
Bring  to  the  pole,  from  whence  he  came.'' 

Vision  and  prediction  of  McFingal»  king  of  the  Tories, 
when  in  coat  of  tar  and  feathers : 

"  Tar,  yet  in  embryo  in  pine. 
Shall  run,  on  Tories'  back  to  shine ; 
Trees  rooted  fair  in  groTOS  of  follows. 
Are  growing  for  our  future  gallows ; 
And  geese  unhatched,  when  plucked  in  fray, 
0  Shall  rue  the  feathering  of  that  day/' 

In  order  to  show' that  there  may  he  two  sides  to  every 
question,  we  give  also,  the  confession  of  a  rank  Tory  of  this 
period,  which  goes  far  to  exhibit  the  origin  of  the  Lynch 
law,  in  a  somewhat  palliative  light.  "  Sam,''  it  will  he  per- 
ceived, has  never  licensed  Lynch  law,  from  the  beginning: 
but  that  its  possibility  constitutes  one  of  the  facetise  of  his 
moods,  the  detail  of  provocations  in  this  extract  will  clearly 
show* 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  American  ApoUo,  No.  7, 
VoL  1,  Friday,  February  17,  1792,  printed  at  Boston,  by 
Belkpap  &  Young,  State  street,  (a  weekly  paper,  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,) : 

The  Life,  0onfe99ion,  and  last  Dying  Words  of  Captain  WU- 
liam  Ounningham,  formerly  British  Provost  Marshal  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  was  executed  in  London,  the  lOth 
of  Augvjst,  1791. 

I,  William  Cunningham,  was  bom  in  Dublin  Barracks,  in 
the  year  1788.    My  father  was  trumpeter  to  the  Blue  Dra- 
goons,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  I  was  placed  with  an  officer  aa 
87 
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his  servant,  in  which  station  I  continued  until  I  was  sixteen, 
and,  being  a  great  proficient  in  horsemanship,  was  taken  as 
an  assistant  to  the  riding-master  of  the  troops,  and  in  the 
year  1761,  was  made  sergeant  of  dragoons;  but  the  peace 
coming  the  year  after,  I  was  disbanded.  Being  bred  to  no 
profession,  I  took  up  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  gin-shop  in  a 
blind  alley,  near  the  Coal  Quay ;  but  the  house  being  seaidied 
for  stolen  goods,  and  my  dosy  taken  to  Newgate,  I  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  decamp.  Accordingly  I  set  off  for  the  North, 
and  arrived  at  Drogheda,  where,  in  a  few  months  after,  I 
married  the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  by  whom  I  had 
three  sons. 

About  the  year  1772,  we  removed  to  Newry,  where  I  oom- 
menoed  the  profession  of  a  scow-banker,  which  is  that  of 
enticing  the  mechanics  and  country  pec^le  to  ship  themselvea 
for  America ;  they  are  sold  .or  obliged  to  serve  a  term  of  years 
for  their  passage.  I  embarked  at  Newry  in  the  ship  Need- 
ham,  for  New  York,  and  arrived  at  that  port  the  4th  day  of 
August,  1774,  with  some  indented  servants  I  kidnapped  in 
Ireland ;  but  these  were  liberated  in  New  York  on  account  of 
the  bad  usage  they  received  from  me  during  the  passage.  In 
that  city  I  followed  the  profession  of  breaking  horses,  and 
teaching  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  ride,  but  rendering  myself 
obnoxious  to  the  citizens  in  their  infant  struggle  for  freedom, 
I  was  obliged  to  fly  on  board  the  Asia  man-o?war,  and  from 
thence  to  Boston,  where  my  own  opposition  to  the  measures 
pursued  by  the  Americans  in  support  of  their  rights,  was  the 
first  thing  that  recommended  me  tp  the  notice  of  General 
Gage,  and  when  the  war  commenced  I  was  appointed  Provost 
Majrshal  to  the  royal  army,  which  placed  me  in  a  situation  to 
wreak  my  vengeance  on  the  Americans.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  the  murders  1  have  been  accessory  to,  both  with  and  mth- 
oiU  orders  from  Oovemment,  especially  while  in  New  York — 
during  which  time  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  prison- 
ers starved  in  the  different  churches,  by  stopping  their 
rations,  which  I  sold. 

There  were  also  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  American 
prisoners  and  obnoxious  persons  executed,  out  of  all  which 
number  there  were  only  about  one  dozen  public  executions, 
whidi  chiefly  consisted  of  British  and  Hessian  deserters.  The 
mode  for  private  executions  was  thus  Qonducted :  A  g^$xi 
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was  despatched  from  the  proirosfc,  ahocti  half-past  tirelve  at 
night,  to  the  harrad^a  street,  and  the  Beigfaboshood  of  the 
nf  per  harraeks^  io  ocdee  the  people  to^  shut  their  windoir 
flkiitters  and  to  pat  out  their  lights^  forbidding  them,  at  the 
«Ki»e  time,  to  presmne  to  look  oat  of  their  windows  and 
doors,  0X1  pain  of  death;  after  whidk,  the  onfiMtunate  prison- 
ers were  conduoied,  gagged,  just  behind  the  upper  barracks^ 
and  hung  without  ceremony,  and  then  buried  oy  the  black 
fiosieer  of  the  provosi 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  I  returned  to  England  with  the 
army,  and  settled  in  Walesi  as  being  a  dieaper  place  of  living 
than  ia  any  of  the  popnlons  cities,  bat  being  at  length  per-^ 
soaded  to  go  toN  London,  I  entered  so  warmly  into  the  dissi* 
pationa  of  that  capital,  that  I  soon  found  my  drcnmstanees 
much  embarrassed  To  zdieye  which  I  mortgaged  my  half 
paj  to  an  army  agent,  but  that  being  soon  e:^imed,  I  forged 
a  draft  for  three  nundred  pounds  sterling,  on  the  Board  of 
Qrdnane^,  bat  being  detecti^  in  presenting  it  for  acoeptanee^ 
I  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  conricted — and  for  that  offense 
am  here  to  suffer  an  ign(»ninious  deaUi. 

I  beg  the  pardon  of  all  good  Christians,  and  also  pardon 
and  forgiveness  of  God,  for  the  many  horrid  murders  I  have 
been  accessory  to. 

WiLLKAM  GmxmsQWAM. 

The  disaatrouB  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  with  the  details  and 
consequences  of  which  onr  readers  are  already  sujficiently 
fomiMar,  had  been  immediately  preceded  by  a  regular  influx 
of  foreign  adventurers,  comprising  every  stamp  of  the  trud 
Gcmdittori,  which  at  that  time  swarmed  throughout  the  counr 
tries  of  Europe.  They  came  here  like  the  plagues  of  Egypt, 
with  insolent  buzzkigs  around  the  doors  of  (Egress,  insti- 
ffat9#by  the  too  easy  promises  of  Deane^  and  gave  occasion, 
nnaUy,  to  one  of  the  most  bitter  letters  ever  written  by  Wash* 
ington,  who,  goaded,  like  some  noUe  animal  by"  gad-flics, 
besought  Congress  to  rid  him  of  these  endless  swarms.  De 
Kalb,  Pulaski,  Steuben,  and  the  enthusiastic  Lafayette,  were 
of  course  exceptions.  Enthusiasm  and  the  acddent  of  birth, 
which  gav»  him  court  influence  at  Paris,  seem  always  to  have 
been  more  the  merit  of  thip  laat^  than  talentr-nutch  aa  he 
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lias  been  lauded  and  almost  deified.  NeveiihelesSy  Washings 
ton — ^the  then  representatiye  of  **  Sam '' — saw  his  oses,  and 
loved  him  as  an  exoellent  man,  as  he  undonbtedlj  was.  He 
proved  of  great  nse  through  his  disinterested  interest  in  our 
cause,  in  conciliating  toward  us  and  bringing  about  our 
treaty  with  Franoe^^-which,  by  the  way,  it  was  not  a  whit 
more  to  our  interest  than  than  it  should  never  have  been 
formed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  aid  of  foreign  offioeni 
had  been  thought  highly  desirable,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ments of  artillery  and  engineering,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deficiency  of  native  skill  and  science.  It  was  one  part 
oi  Deane's  commission  to  engage  a  few  officers  of  this 
description,  a  matter  in  which  he  had  gone  a  good  deal 
beyond  his  instructions.  Beset  with  endless  solicitations,  to 
which  the  fear  of  giving  offense,  and  the  hope  of  seeuring 
infiuence,  induced  nim  too  often  to  yield,  he  had  sent  oat  not 
less  than  fifty  officers  of  all  ranks,  to  whom  he  had  made 
extravagant  promises  of  promotion,  which  occasioned  great 
discontent  among  the  native  officers,  and  no  little  embarrass- 
ment to  Congress.  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Knox,  in  a  joint 
letter,  a  few  weeks  before  Washington's  visit  to  Congress, 
had  threatened  to  resign  if  a  certain  M.  Du  Condray  were 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  artillery,  with  the  rank  of 
major  general,  agreeably  to  a  contract  which  Deane  had 
signed  with  him,  in  consideration  of  certain  supplies  which 
he  had  furnished.  Congress,  with  a  just  sense  of  its  dignity, 
voted  this  letter  of  the  generals  **  an  attempt  to  influence 
their  decision,  an  invasion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
indicating  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Congress," 
for  which  the  writers  were  required  to  make  an  apology. 
Having  consented  to  serve  for  the  present  as  a  volunteer, 
with  a  merely  nominal  rank,  Du  Condray  was  drowned  slortly 
after  in  crossing  the  Schuylkill. 

There  was,  indeed,  among  the  American  officers  excessive 
jealousy  and  great  heart-burnings  on  the  sulgect  of  rank, 
precedence  and  command,  not  only  as  to  foreigners,  but  as  to 
each  other.  Congress  professed  to  be  governed  in  its  promo- 
tions by  the  complex  considerations  of  former  rank,  merito- 
rious service,  and  the  number  of  troops  raised  by  the  States 
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to  which  the  officers  respectively  belonged  Bat  the  officera 
imagined,  and  not  always  without  reason,  that  intri^e  and 
personal  favor  had  quite  as  much  influence. 

Among  the  contracts  made  by  Deane  was  one  with  Da 
Portail,  La  Badidre,  and  Du  Gh>vion,  three  engineer  officers 
of  merit,  recommended  by  the  French  court,  who  were  now 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  department,  thus  oxn- 
pleting  the  organixation  of  the  new  army.  Kosciusko,  whose 
entry  of  the  service  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  appointed 
engineer  {oc  the  northern  department 

Tlie  Goont  Pulaski,  who  had  already  gained  distinction  in 
Europe  by  his  attempts  to  resist  the  first  partition  of  Poland, 
had  just  arrived  in  Auierica,  and  had  <^ered  his  services  to 
Congress. 

The  foreign  officers  above  named  were  persons  of  merit ; 
but  too  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  came  to  seek  com- 
missions in  America,  whether  sent  by  Deane,  or  adventurers 
on  their  own  account,  even  some  who  brought  high  reoom« 
mendations,  were  remarkable  for  nothing  but  extravagant  self- 
conceit,  and  boundless  demands  for  rank,  command,  and  pay. 

Of  a  very  different  character  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  France,  who  had  just  arrived  in  America,  and 
whom  General  Washington  now  met  at  Phikdelphia  for  the 
first  time.  Like  all  other  French  nobles  of  that  day,  he  had 
received  a  military  education,  and  held  a  commission  in  the 
French  army.  Li  garrison  at  Metz,  he  had  been  ^vresent  at 
an  entertainment  given  by  the  governor  of  that  city  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  we  British  king,  and  on  that 
occasion,  from  the  duke's  lips,  he  first  heard  the  story  of  the 
American  rebellion.  EKs  youthful  fancy  was  fired  by  the 
idea  of  this  transatlantic  struggle  for  liberty,  and,  though 
master  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  married  to  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  he  resolved  at  once  to  adventure  in  it.  For 
that  purpose  he  opened  a  communication  with  Deane.  His 
intention  becoming  known,  the  French  court,  which  still  kept 
up  the  forms  of  neutrality,  forbade  him  to  go.  But  he 
secretly  purchased  a  ship,  which  Deane  loaded  wiih  military 
stores,  and  set  sail  at  a  moment  when  the  news  of  the  loss 
of  New  York  and  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  made  most 
fioreignerB  despair  of  the  American  cause.    The  French  court 
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miii  orders  to  ihe  West  itidies  to  intercept  him ;  bathe  siiled 
directly  for  the  United  States,  arrived  in  safety,  presented 
himself  to  Congress,  and  offered  to  serve  as  a  vdnntew, 
without  pay.  Admiring  his  disinterestedness  not  less  than 
his  seal,  and  not  uninfinenoed  by  his  rank  and  connectionfi. 
Congress  gaVe  him  the  oommission  of  major  genial,  whidh 
Dean  had  promised ;  but,  for  the  present,  content  with  the 
rank  widiont  any  command,  he  entered  the  military  family 
of  Washington,  for  whom  he  soon  contracted  a  warm  aiid 
lasting  friendship,  which  Washington  as  warmly  returned. 
La  Fayette  brouj^t  with  him  eleven  other  oflSoers^  among 
them  the  Baron  Ue  Kalb,  a  Gterman  veteran,  {H«sently  com* 
missioned  as  major  general. 

The  unsuccessful  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Gremwntown, 
which  soon  followed,  brought  into  rather  singular  contrast, 
the  military  reputations  of  Washington  and  the*  En^b 
renegade.  Gates,  who  commanded  at  the  surrender  of  Boiv 
goyne.  The  terrible  winter  of  1777,  had  been  passed  by 
Washington's  miserable  army,  at  Valley  Forge,  amidst  the 
extremes  of  suffdring,  from  privations  of  every  kind/  when 
there  at  once  appears  to  be  a  formidable  caibsl  on  huid,  for 
supplanting  him,  in  favor  of  the  mediocre  adventurer,  Qatea. 
Here  is  Hildreth's  account  <rf  this  infamous  cabal. 

While  Washington  was  exerting  himself  to  the  ntmost,  to 
preserve  the  army  from  total  diaoreanization,  a  prq|ect  was 
on  foot  to  remove  him  from  the  doief  commaiid.  Several 
persons,  conspicuous  in  Congress  and  the  army,  were  laox^ 
or  less  concerned  in  this  movement ;  but  most  of  the  infoFm- 
ation  respecting  it,  has  been  carefully  suppressed,  and  its 
history  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Every  biographer  has 
been  very  anxious  to  shield  his  speoal  hero,  from  the  charge 
of  participation  in  this  affair,  indignantly  stigmatiaed,  bj 
most  writers,  as  a  base  intrigue.  ¥et  doubts,  at  that  time, 
as  to  Washington's  fitness  for  the  diief  command,  though 
they  might  evince  prejudice  or  a  liiok  of  sound  jadgment» 
do  not  necessarily  imply  either  sdfish  ends  or  a  muidoua 
disposition.  The  Washington  ci  that  day  was  not  Washing- 
ton as  we  know  him,  tri^  and  proved  by  twenty  years  i 
the  most  disinterested  and  most  successful  public  services* 
As  yet,  he  had  been  in  command  bat  little  more  than  two 
yean,  during  which,  he  had  auffwed,  with  aome  alight 
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exceptions,  a  ooniinifed  genes  of  losses  and  defeats.  He  had 
recovered  Bosttm,  to  be  sure,  but  had  lost  New  York,  New- 
port, and  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  completely  suocessfnl 
at  Trenton,  and  partially  so  at  Princeton,  bat  had  been 
beaten,  with  heavy  loss,  on  Lon^  Island  and  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington, and  lately,  in  two  pitched  battles,  on  ground  of  his 
own  choosing,  at  Brandywine  and  Gkrmantown.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  battles  of  Behmis'  Hights,  and  the  capture 
of  Burgoyne's  whole  army!  Want  of  success,  and  sectional 
and  personal  prejudices,  had  created  a  party  in  Congress 
against  Schuyler  and  against  Sullivan.  Could  Washington 
escape  the  common  fate  of  those  who  lose  ?  fiichard  Henry 
Lee  and  Samuel  Adams  seem  to  have  been  the  leaders  of  a 
party  gradually  formed  in  Congresis,  and  for  some  time 
strong  enough  to  exercise  a  material  influence  oH  its  action, 
which  ascribed  to  the  commander-in-chief  a  lack  of  vigor 
and  energy,  and  a  system  of  favoritism  deleterious  to  the 
public  service.  The  Peftnsylvanians  were  much  annoyed  at 
the  loss  of  Philadelphia;  and  several  leading  persons  in  that 
State,  seem  to  have  co-operated  with  this  party,  especially 
Mifflin— -a  plausible,  judicious,  energetic,  ambitious  man, 
very  popular  and  very  influential,  but  of  whose  recent  man- 
agement of  the  quarter-master's  department,  Washington 
had  loudly  complained.  Nor  were  other  malcontents  want- 
ing in  the  army.  The  marked  confidence  which  Washington 
reposed  in  Gk^ene,  gave  ofiense  to  some ;  others  had  purposes 
of  their  own  to  serve.  Conway  aspired  to  the  cffice  of 
inspector-general,  the  establishment  of  which  he  had  sur* 
^sted ;  and,  not  finding  his  pretensions  favored  by  Wash- 
ington, he  indulged  in  very  f^e  criticisms  on  the  state  of 
the  troops,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  eommander4n-diief. 
Gates,  who  might  aspire,  since  his  sucesses  at  the  north,  to 
the  most  elevated  station,  should  the  post  of  commander-in- 
chief  become  vacant,  had  lately  behaved  toward  Washington 
with  marked  coldness  and  neglect.  A  correspondence,  highly 
derogatory  to  Washington's  military  character,  was  carried 
on  between  Gates,  Mimin,  and  Conway.  By  the  indiscretion 
of  the  youthful  Wilkinson,  who  talked  rather  too  freely  over 
his  cups,  at  Sterling's  quarters,  when  on  his  way  to  Congress 
with  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender,  a  pointed  sentence 
from  one  of  Conway's  letters  to  Gates  leaked  out,  and  waa 
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oomnmiiicated  hj  Sterling  to  Washington,  who  incloaed  it  in 
a  note  to  Ck>nway.  Sospecting  that  Hamilton,  daring  his 
visit  to  Albany,  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  '*  stealingly  copied  " 
Conway's  letter,  Grates  demanded  to  know,  in  very  high 
terms,  by  what  breach  of  confidence  Washington  had  become 
possessed  of  the  extract  When  Wilkinson  was  given  as  the 
anthority,  he  changed  his  ground,  and,  in  an  elaborate  letter, 
alleged  that  the  pretended  extiract  was  a  forgery,  and  that 
Conway  had  written  nothing  of  the  sort.  Conway's  letter, 
however,  was  not  produced ;  and  to  Washington's  sarcastic 
allusion  to  that  fact,  and  to  the  manifest  discrepancy  between 
his  first  and  second  letters,  Gates,  anxious  to  hush  up  the 
matter,  made  a  very  tame  and  submissive  answer. 

In  the  composition  of  the  new  Board  of  war,  the  influence 
of  the.pattf  opposed  to  Washington  became  very  apparent 
QbUs  was  made  president  of  it,  and  Mifflin  a  member.  The 
other  members  were  Pickering,  who  resigned  for  that  pur* 
pose  his  office  of  adjutant-general,  Joseph  Trumbull,  the  late 
commissary-general,  and  Richard  Peters,  secretary  of  the  old 
Board.  Harrison,  Washington's  secret^uy,  was  elected,  but 
declined.  In  spite  of  Washington's  earnest  remonstrances, 
Conway,  promoted  over  the  heads  of  all  the  brigadiers  to  the 
rank  of  major-general,  was  made  inspector  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States.  An  attempt  was  also  made,  but  without 
success,  to  gain  over  La  Fayette,  by  offering  him  the  com* 
mand  of  an  expedition  against  Canada.  Beside  these  open 
measures,  calculated  to  disgust  Washington,  and  to  cause 
him  to  resign,  secret  intrigues  were  resorted  to,  of  a  very  dia- 
reputable  character.  Anonymous  letters,  criticising  Wash* 
ington's  conduct  of  the  war,  were  addressed  to  Patrick  Henry, 
governor  of  Virginia,  and  to  Laurens,  president  of  Congress; 
but  these  sentlemen,  in  the  true  spirit  of  honorable  candor, 
at  once  indosed  these  letters  to  Washington.  One  of  them, 
Washington  ascribed  to  Dr.  Bush. 

When  these  intrigues  became  known  in  the  army,  they 
produced  among  the  officers  a  great  burst  dT  indignation. 
Nor  did  the  idea  of  a  new  commander-in-chief  find  any  sup- 
port in  the  State  Legislatures  or  the  public  mind.  In  spite 
of  losses,  the  inevitable  result  of  insufficient  means,  Wash- 
ington was  firmly  rooted  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  people,  who  had  not  failed  te  pezoeive  aiui 
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to  appreciate  his  incomparable  qnalificationfr  for  the  station 
which  he  held.  Seeing  how  strongly  the  country  and  the 
army  were  against  them,  most  of  the  parties  omoemed  in 
the  late  project  for  a  new  commander-in-chief  denied  or  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  their  participation  in  it ;  and  the 
result  served  at  once  to  eyince  and  to  strengthen  the  hold  of 
Washington  on  the  general  confidence.     (1778.) 

Being  presently  ordered  to  the  northern  department,  Con- 
way  sent  a  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  he  complained  of  ill* 
treatment  in  being  thus  banished  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  offered  to  resign.  Very  contrary  to  his  intention,  he 
was  taken  at  his  word.  All  his  attempts  to  get  the  vote 
reconsidered  were  in  vain.  He  was  woanded  soon  after  in  a 
duel  with  Oeneral  Cadwallader,  who  had  accused  him  of  cow- 
ardice at  the  battle  of  Brandywine ;  and,  snppotfng  himself 
near  his  end,  he  sent  a  humble  apology  to  Washington.  On 
his  recovery  he  returned  to  France. 

Gates  was  sent  to  the  Highlands  to  superintend  the  new 
fortifications  to  be  erected  thera  Both  he  and  Mifflin  ceased 
to  act  as  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  their  place  on 
it  was  ultimately  supplied  by  two  members  of  Congress, 
appointed  to  serve  for  short  periods. 

Mifflin  obtained  leave  to  join  the  army  again ;  but  the 
other  officers,  not  liking  this  intrusion  on  the  part  of  one 
who  had  never  held  any  command  in  the  line,  got  up  a 
charge  against  him,  which  was  referred  to  a  court  of  inquiry, 
of  having  mismanaged  the  quarter-master's  department. 
The  accounts  and  business  of  that  department  had  been  left 
in  a  good  deal  of  confusion ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  serious  ground  of  charge  against  Mifflin.  Finding  him- 
self so  unpopular  with  the  officers,  he  presently  resig^  his 
commission  of  major-general ;  but  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  affairs,  being  presently  appointed 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  more  Congress  reflected  on  the  terms  of  Burffoyne's 
capitulation,  the  less  satisfactory  those  terms  appearea.  The 
troops  of  that  army,  transported  to  England,  and  placed  in 
garrison  there,  would  relieve  just  as  many  other  men  for 
service  in  America.  Some  cavils  had  begun  to  be  raised 
abont  an  alleged  deficiency  of  cartouch-loxes  surrendered, 
when  an  impatient  letter  £rom  Burgoyne  fumiabed  a  much 
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Biore  planftiUe  pretext.  The  BriiiBli  general  complained  tliai 
proper  aooommodations  had  not  been  furnish^  to  his  ofiioerB» 
and,  in  the  vexation  of  the  moment^  incaatioualy  alleged 
that  the  Americans  had  broken  the  convention.  Catching 
eagerly  at  this  hasty  expression,  whidi  Ocmgress  chose  to  con- 
strue into  a  repndialion  of  the  treaty  by  the  very  <^Scer  whe 
had  made  it,  it  was  resolved  to  saspend  the  embarkation  of 
the  troops  **  till  a  dntinct  and  explicit  ratificatitm  of  the  Oon- 
vention  of  Saratoga  shall  be  properly  notified  by  the  court 
of  Great  Britain.''  Nor  coald  any  remonstrances  or  explar 
'  nations  <m  the  part  of  Bargoyne,  obtain  any  chanse  or  modi* 
fication  in  a  policy  founded,  indeed,  more  on  considerations  of 
interest  than  of  honor,  and  for  which  Bargoyne's  letter  had 
but  served  as  a  pretext.  The  transp^n-ts  whidi  had  arrived 
at  Boston  were  ordered  to  depart.  Burgoyne  only,  with  one 
Qit  two  attendants,  was  suffemi  to  go  to  Engluid,  on  parole. 
Such  was  the  end  of  this  famous  triumph,  the  c^»ture  <^ 
Burgoyne,  and  of  the  cabal  to  which  it  gave  a  head,  whidi,  had 
it  proved  successful,  would  have  caused  the  first  impmrtani 
triumph  of  <*Sam"  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  people. 
Throwing  their  destinies  into  the  hands  of  two  military 
adventurers,  as  it  would  have  done,  it  requires  no  prophet  to 
foresee  what  disastrous  consequences  must  have  followed. 
Even  so  late  as  this  year,  1778,  we  find  the  following  signifi- 
cant letter  from  Washington,  whidi  affords  a  deaiv  glimpae 
of  the  trials  through  whidi  this  heroic  man  was  compelled  to 
pass,  in  keeping  together  our  unfortunate  army : — 

Sctract  of  a  letter  from  Qeneral  WaMngUm,  to  Ccngrem^ 
dated  Shad  Quarten,  Sprrngfidd,  20e%  Jme,  1780. 

<'  The  honorable  the  committee  will  have  informed  Con- 
gress, from  time  to  time,  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
judged  essential  to  be  adopted  for  co-operating  with  the  ar^ 
mament  expected  Arom  France,  and  of  their  requisitions  to 
to  the  States  in  consequence.  What  the  result  of  these  has 
been  I  cannot  determine,  to  my  great  anxiety^  as  no  answers 
on  the  subject  of  them  have  been  yet  received.  The  period 
is  come  when  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  the  fleet  will 
arrive*— and  yet,  for  want  of  this  point  of  primary  conse- 
quence, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  form  or  fix  on  a  system  of 
eo-opoAtlon— I  nave  xio  basis  to  act  upon-— and,  of  eouM^ 
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were  ibis  genenms  Buoooar  of  omr  ally  to  saniTdt  I  shoald 
find  myself  in  the  most  awkward,  embarrassing  and  painfol 
situation.  The  general  and  the  admiral,  from  the  relation 
m  which  I  stand,  as  soon  as  they  approach  our  coast,  will  re* 
quire  of  me  a  plan  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued ;  and  these 
ought,  of  right,  to  be  prepared;  but  drcumstanoed  as  I  am» 
I  cannot  give  them  conjectures.  From  these  considerations, 
I  have  sufittested  to  tike  committee,  by  a  letter  I  had  the 
hottor  of  aadhressing  them  yesterday,  the  indispensable  neces* 
sity  of  their  writing  again  to  the  States,  urging  them  to  give 
immediate  and  precise  information  of  the  measures  they 
have  taken  and  of  the  result.  The  interest  of  the  States, 
the  honor  and  reputation  of  our  councils,  the  justice  and 

r*atitude  due  our  allies,  a  regard  to  myself — ^all  require  that 
should,  without  delay,  be  enabled  to  ascertain  and  inform 
them  what  we  can,  or  cannot  undertake.  There  is  a  point 
which  ought  now  to  be  determined,  on  which  the  success  of 
all  our  future  operations  may  depend,  which  for  want  of 
knowing  our  prospects,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
in.  For  fear  of  involving  the  fleet  and  army  of  our  allies 
in  circumstances  which,  if  not  seconded  by  us,  would  expose 
them  to  material  inconvenience  and  hazard,  I  shall  be  com- 
pelled  to  suspend  it,  and  the  delay  may  be  fatal  to  our 
nopes. 

^side  the  embarrassments  I  have  mentioned  above,  and 
on  former  occasions,  there  is  another  of  a  very  painful  and 
humiliating  nature.  We  have  no  shirts,  from  the  best  in- 
quiry I  can  make,  to  distribute  to  the  troops,  when  the  whole 
are  in  great  want,  and  when  a  great  part  of  them  are  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  any  at  all.  Their  situation  too  with 
respect  to  summer  overalls,  I  fear,  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
better.-  There  are  a  great  many  on  hand,  it  is  said,  in 
Springfield,  but  so  indifferent  in  their  quality  as  to  be 
scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  transportation  and  delivery. 
For  the  troops  to  be  without  clothing  at  any  time,  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  service  and  distressing  to  our  feelings ;  but 
the  want  will  be  more  peculiarly  mortifying  when  they  come 
to  act  with  those  of  our  allies.  If  it  is  possible,  I  have  no 
doubt  immediate  measures  will  be  taken  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress. It  is  also  most  sincerely  to  be  wished  that  there  could 
be  some  supplies  of  clothing  furnished  for  the  oflSoers. 
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There  are  a  great  man  j  whose  condition  is  really  miBeraUe 
still,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  the  case  with  almost  whole 
State  lines.  It  would  be  well  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for 
the  public  good,  if  they  could  be  furnished.  When  our 
friends  come  to  co-operate  with  us,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
go  on  the  common  routine  of  duty,  and  if  they  should,  they 
must  be  held,  from  their  appearance,  in  low  estimation. 

What  a  commentary  does  this  manly  letter  furnish  xxpom 
the  petty  and  venal  injustice  of  his  cotemporary  foes,  towwd 
one  of  tiie  greatest  of  all  the  characters  of  history ! 
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Sketch  of  Colonel  Daniel  Blorgftn— The  Non.retiBtant  Ptindplet  of  the 
Qoakers — Ita  coneequences  ftbont  these  times. 

It  ia  impossible  for  bs  to  oontinne  a  detailed  aooount  of  the 
snooeeding  Bevolutionary  eyents.  These  are  too  familiar  to 
the  general  reader,  to  render  their  relation  necessary,  even 
if  our  space  admitted  of  such  dilation.  Our  object  has  been, 
to  reproduce  such  characteristic  memorials  of  the  prominent 
events  in  the  history  of  "  Sam,"  as-^being  likely,  from  their 
antiquity,  to  be  lost — renew  also,  by  their  coiemporary  fresh- 
ness, our  memory  of  the  true  spirit  of  that  early  time,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  so  necessary  to  this  degenerate  period. 
The  following  sketch  of  that  noble  old  patriarch  of  American 
heroes,  Daniel  Morgan,  has  an  unction  in  it,  which  might 
serve  to  regenerate  aj^housand  modem  Tories. 

DANIEL   MORGAN. 

From  the  **  Custis  ReooUeotions  and  PriTate  Memoin  of  the  Lift 

and  Character  of  Washington.^ 

The  outposts  of  the  two  armies  were  very  near  to  each 
other,  when  the  American  commander,  desirous  of  obtaining 
particular  information  respecting  the  positions  of  his  adver- 
sary, summoned  the  famed  leader  of  the  riflemen,  Colonel 
Daniel  Morgan,  to  headquarters. 

It  was  night,  and  the  chief  was  alone.  After  his  usual 
polite,  jet  reserved  and  dignified  salutation,  Washington 
remarked :  *^  I  have  sent  for  you,  Colonel  Morgan,  to  intrust 
to  your  courage  and  sagacity,  a  reconnoiter  of  the  enemy's 
lines,  with  a  view  to  your  ascertaining  correctly,  the  podtioii 
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of  their  newlj-constructed  redoubts ;  also  of  the  encanxpmentB 
of  the  British  troops  that  have  lately  arrived,  and  those  of 
their  Hessian  auxiliaries.  Select,  sir,  an  officer,  a  non-com* 
missioned  officer,  and  about  twenty  picked  men,  and,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  proceed,  but  with  all  possible  caution,  get 
as  near  as  you  can,  and  learn  all  you  can,  and  by  day  dawn 
retire,  and  make  your  report  to  headquarters.  But  mark 
me,  Colonel  Morgan,  mark  me  well,  on  no  account  whateTer» 
are  you  to  bring  on  any  skirmishing  with  the  enemy;  if 
discovered,  make  a  i^edy  retreat;  let  nothing  induce  you 
to  fire  a  single  shot ;  1  repeat,  sir,  that  no  force  of  drcom* 
stances  will  excuse  the  discharge  of  a  single  rifle  on  your 
part,  and  for  the  extreme  preciseness  of  these  orders,  permit 
me  to  say,  that  I  have  my  reasons."  Filling  two  glasses  with 
wine,  the  general  continued:  ''And  bow,  Ckdonel  Mor^fan, 
we  will  drink  a  good  night,  and  success  to  your  enterpnse." 
Morgan  quaffed  tho  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  and  assuring  hk 
excell^<7  that  his  orders  should  be  punctually  obeyed,  left 
the  tent  of  the  oemmander-in-chief. 

Charmed  at  being  chosen  as  the  executive  officer  of  & 
daring  enterprise,  the  leader  of  the  woodsmen  repaired  to 
his  quarters,  and  calling  for  Gabriel  Long,  his  favorite  ca^ 
tain,  ordered  him  to  detach  a  sergeant  and  twenty  prime 
fellows^  who  being  mustered,  and  ordered  to  lay  (m  their 
arms,  ready  at  a  moment's  warning,  Moi^n  and  Long 
stretched  their  manly  forms  before  the  watch-fire,  to  await  the 
going  down  of  the  moon,  the  signal  for  departure. 

A  little  after  midnight,  and  while  the  rays  of  the  setting 
moon  still  faintly  gliounercd  in  the  western  horizon,  "  Up, 
sergeant,"  cried  Long»  *'  stir  up  your  men,"  and  twenty  ath- 
letic figures  were  upon  their  feet  in  a  moment.  "  Indian 
file,  march/'  and  away  all  sprung,  with  the  quicks  yet  %ht 
and  stealtliy  step  of  the  woodsmen.  They  reached  the 
enemy's  lines,  crawled  up  so  dose  to  the  pickets  of  the  Hes- 
sians, as  to  inhale  the  odor  of  their  pipes,  discovered,  by  the 
newly  turued-up  earth,  the  positions  of  the  redoubts,  and  by 
the  numerous  tents  that  dotted  the  field  for  "  many  a  rood 
around,"  and  shone  dimly  amid  the  night  haze,  the  encamp- 
ments of  the  British  and  German  reinforcemonts^  and»  in 
aborts  performed  their  perilous  duty  without  the  slightca* 
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discovery ;  and  pleased,  prepared  to  retire,  jost  as  chantideer, 
from  a  neighboring  fannhoose,  was  '^bidding  salutation  to 
the  mom/' 

The  adventurous  party  readied  a  small  eminence,  at  some 
distance  from  the  British  camp,  and  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  over  the  adjoining  country.  Here  Morgan 
halted,  to  give  his  men  a  little  rest,  before  taking  up  hia 
line  of  march  for  the  American  outposts.  Scarcely  had  they 
thrown  themselves  on  the  grass,  when  they  perceived,  issuing 
from  the  enemy's  advanced  pickets,  a  bedy  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  an  officer,  and  proceeding  alon^  the  road  that 
led  directly  by  the  spot  where  the  riflemen  had  halted  No 
spot  could  be  better  chosen  for  an  ambuscade,  for  there  were 
rocks  and  ravines,  and  also  scrubby  oaks,  that  grew  thickly 
on  the  eminence  by  which  the  road  we  have  just  mentioned, 
passed,  at  not  exceeding  a  hundred  yards. 

''  Down,  boys,  down,''  cried  Morgan,  as  the  horse  approached, 
nor  did  the  clansmen  of  the  Black  Bhoderick,  cUsappear  more 
promptly  amid  their  native  heather,  than  did  Morgan's 
woodsmen  in  the  present  instance,  each  to  his  tree  or  rock. 
"  Lie  close  there,  my  lads,  till  we  see  what  these  fellows  are 
about." 

Meantime,  the  horsemen  had  gained  the  hight,  and  the 
officer,  dn^ping  the  rein  on  ^  dbiarger's  jieck,  with  a  spy- 
glass reconnoitered  the  American  lines.  The  troops  closed 
up  their  files,  and  were  either  cherishing  the  noble  animals 
they  rode,  adjusting  their  equipments,  or  gazing  upon  the 
surrounding  scenery,  now  fast  brightening  in  the  beams  of  a 
rising  sun. 

Morgan  looked  at  Long,  and  Long  upon  bis  iiui>eriori^. 
while  the  riflemen,  with  ptmtin^  cboste  ami  ^parkliBg  eyes, 
were  only  awaiting  the  signal  ivon^t^eAr  ollitor^,  *'  to  let  the 
ruin  fly."  ^^^ 

At  length,  the  martial  ardor  of  Morgan  OTt^nntue  his 
prudence  and  sense  of  military  Euh  tk     Fm -eTful  of 

consequences,  reckless  of  everytli;  Iijg  ein'iiEV,  now 

within  his  grasp,  he  waved  liis  li,^mt.  and  ibiul  and  sharp 
rang  the  report  of  the  rilles  amid  ^Tu^  "^^^rroundijig  echoes. 
At  pointblanK  distance,  the  ortjiti;  .adly  aim  of  the 

Hunting  Shirts  of  the  revolutionary  army  is  too  well  known 
to  history  to  need  remariL  at  ibl^^mt  c^^av.    Bi  tlu« 
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instance  we  have  to  record,  the  effects  of  the  fire  of  the 
riflemen  were  tremendous.  Of  the  horsemen,  some  had 
fallen  to  rise  no  more,  while  their  liberated  chargers  mahed 
wildly  over  the  adjoining  plain ;  others  wounded,  but  entangled 
with  their  stirrups,  were  dragged  by  the  furious  animala 
expiringly  along ;  while  the  very  few  who  were  unscathed, 
spurred  hard  to  regain  the  shelter  of  the  British  lines. 

While  the  smoke  yet  canopied  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 
the  picturesque  forms  of  the  woodsmen  appeared  among  the 
foliage,  as  they  were  reloading  their  pieoes,  the  colossal 
figure  of  Morgan  stood  apart.     He  seemed  the  verykgenioa 
of  war,  as  gloomily  he  contemplated  the  havoc  his   order 
had  made.     He  spoke  not,  he  moved  not,  but  looked  as  one 
absorbed  in  an  intensity  of  thought.     The  martial  shout, 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  cheer  his  comrades  in  the  hour 
of  combat,  was  hushed,  the  shell  ^  from  which  he  had  blown 
full  many  a  note  of  battle  and  of  triumph,  on  the  fields  of 
Saratoga,  hung  idly  by  his  side ;  no  order  was  given  to  spoil 
the  slain ;   the  ^rms  and  equipments  for  which  there  waa 
always  a  bounty  from  Congress,  the  shirts,  for  which  there 
was  so  much  need  in  that,  the  sorest  period  of  our  country's 
privation,  all,  all  were  abandoned,  as  with  an  abstracted  air» 
and  a  voice  struggling  for  utterance,  Morgan  suddenly  turn- 
ing to  his  captain,  emaimed :  '*  Long,  to  the  camp,  march.'' 
The  favorite  captain  obeyed,  the  riflemen  with  trailed  arms 
fell  into  file,  and  Long  and  his  party  soon  disappeared,  but 
not  before  the  hardy  fellows  had  exchanged  opinions  on  the 
strange  termination  of  the  late  afiair.     And  they  agreed, 
new.  e<m,y  that  their  colonel  was   tricked,  (conjured,)  or 
assuredly,  after  such  a  fire  as  they  had  just  given  the  enemy, 
such  an  emptyinnr.uf  siuldles,  and  such  a  squandering  of  the 


troopers,  he  mi^yjl  aol  h|ve  ordered  his  poor  rifle  boys  from 


the  field,  wwiut  ^m  much  as  a  few  shirts  or  pairs  of  stockings 


*  Morgan's  rlkmi^n  wpr&  gjBtferally  in  the  advance,  sidrmisliing  with 
the  light  troops  S  the  trucmy,  or  annoying  his  flanks ;  the  regiment  was 
thus  much  diyi(M|iito  d(«t«4hinent8,  and  dispersed  oyer  a  yery  wide  field 
of  action.  Morg^  wei^  i^  t|ie  habit  of  using  a  conch-«hell  fireqnentljr, 
daring  the  heat  of  (li^  ba:  U,  with  which  he  would  blow  a  loud  and  war> 
like  blast.  This,  he  said,  #as  to  inform  his  boys  that  he  waa  stiH  aliya, 
and  from  many  parts  of  the  field  was  beholding  their  prowess ;  and  like 
the  celebrated  sea-warrior  of  another  hemisphere's  last   signal,  was 


U 
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being  divided  among  them.  '*  Yes/^  said  a  tall,  lean,  and 
swarthy-looking  fellow,  an  Indian  hunter,  from  the  frontier, 
as  he  carefully  placed  his  moocasined  feet  in  the  footprints 
of  his  file  leader,  *'  Tes,  my  lads,  it  stands  to  reason,  our 
ooloTiel  is  tricked." 

Morgan  followed  slowly  on  the  trail  of  his  men.  The  full 
force  of  his  military  ffuilt  had  rushed  upon  his  mind,  even 
hefore  the  reports  of  his  rifles  had  ceased  to  echo  in  the 
neighboring  forests.  He  became  more  and  more  oonyinced 
of  the  enormity  of  his  offense,  as  with  dull  and  measured 
strides,  he  pursued  his  solitary  way,  and  thus  he  soliloquized: 
'*  Well,  Daniel  Moi|^,  you  have  done  for  yourself.  Broke, 
sir,  broke  to  a  certamty.  You  may  go  home,  sir,  to  the 
plow ;  your  sword  will  b^  of  no  further  use  to  you.  Broke, 
sir,  nothing  can  save  you ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  Colonel 
Morgan.  Fool,  fool — ^by  a  single  act  of  madness,  thus  to 
destroy  the  earnings  of  so  many  toils,  and  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  Tou  are  broke,  sir,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
CSolonel  Morgan." 

To  disturb  this  reverie,  there  suddenly  wpeared  at  full 
speed,  the  aid-de-camp,  the  Mercury  of  the  field,  who,  reining 
up,  accosted  the  colonel  with,  "  I  am  ordered,  Colonel  Moigan, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  firing  just  now  heard,  proceeded  from 
your  detachment."  "  It  did  sir,"  replied  Morgan,  sourly. 
"  Then,  colonel,"  continued  the  aid,  "I  am  further  ordered 
to  require  your  immediate  attendance  upon  his  excellency, 
who  is  approaching."  Morgan  bowed,  and  the  aid,  wheeling 
his  charter,  galloped  back  to  rejoin  his  chief. 

The  gleams  of  the  morning  sun  upon  the  sabres  of  the 
horse  ^ard,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded  comman- 
der— that  beinff  who  inspired  with  a  degnit^  uf  uwe,  every 
one  who  am>roa<med  him.  With  a  sUtu,  yet  di^uili^  compo- 
sure, Washington  addressed  the  mnitfirY  culprit. :  '^  Can  it  be 
possible.  Colonel  Morgan,  that  my  aid*aoH!amp  lias  informed 
me  aright?  Can  it  be  nossibU^,  after  tho  onhrA  you  re- 
ceived last  evening,  that  tne  firii]<^  \v@  hnve  heanl  proceeded 
from  your  detachment?  Suretj,  sir,  my  ordi^rs  were  so 
explicit  as  not  to  be  easily  misunderstooil/'  ^T  pgan  was 
brave,  but  it  has  been  often,  and  justly  too,  observed,  that 
the  man  never  was  bom  of  a  woman,  who  could  approach  the 
great  Washington,  and  not  feel  ade|n|||fawe  ana  veneratioB 
38 
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for  his  preaenoe.  Morgan  quailed  for  a  moment  lefoie 
the  stem,  yet  jnst  displeasare  of  his  ddef,  till  aroosing  all 
his  energies  to  the  effort,  he  nncovered  and  replied :  ''Your 
exoellencj's  orders  were  perfectly  well  nnderstood,  and  agree- 
ably to  the  same,  I  proceeded  with  a  select  party  to  reoonnoiter 
iihe  enemy's  lines  by  night  We  succeeded  even  beyond  our 
expectations,  and  I  was  returning  to  headquarters  to  make 
my  report,  when,  having  halted  a  few  minutes  to  rest  the 
men,  we  diseovered  a  party  of  horse  coming  out  fn»n  die 
enemy's  lines.  They  came  up  immediately  to  the  spot  where 
we  lay  concealed  in  the  brushwood.  There  they  halted,  and 
gathered  up  together  like  a  flodi  of  partridges,  affording  me 
so  tempting  an  opportunity  of  annoying  my  enemy,  that, 
may  it  please  your  excellency  floah  am  blood  ooaU  not 
refrain." 

On  this  rough,  yet  frank,  bold,  and  manly  explanation,  a 
smile  was  observed  to  pass  over  the  countenanoeB  of  several 
of  the  general's  suite.  The  chief  remained  unmoved,  when, 
waving  nis  hand,  he  continued :  **  Colonel  Morgan,  yon  will 
retire  to  your  quarters,  there  to  await  further  orders."  Mor- 
gan bowed,  and  the  military  cortege  rode  «n  to  the  inspection 
of  the  outposts. 

Arrived  at  his  quarters,  Morgan  threw  himoelf  upon  his 
hard  couch,  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflections  upon  the 
events  which  had  so  latdy  and  so  rapidly  soooeeaed  each 
other.  He  was  aware  that  he  had  sinned  past  all  hqies  of 
ftrgiveness.  Within  twenty-four  hours  he  had  fallen  firom 
the  command  of  a  regiment,  and  being  an  especial  favorite 
with  tiie  general,  to  &,  what? — a  disgraced  and  hnoken  sol- 
dier. Condemned  to  retire  from  scenes  of  fflory,  the  darlintf 
passions  of  his  heart— forever  to  abandon  the  *<  fair  fields  of 
fighting  men,'^pd  in  obscurity  to  drag  out  the  remnant  of  a 
wretchei  exisCnce,  neglected  and  forgotten.  And  then  his 
rank,  so  hardly,  so  nobly  w(hi,  with  all  his  "  blushing  honors,' 
acquired  in  tiie  marcL  across  the  frozen  wilderness  of  tho 
Kennebec,  the  stormins^  of  the  lower  town,  and  the  gallfl^t 
and  glorious  combats  of  Saratoga. 

Tm  hours  dragged  gloomily  away ;  night  came,  but  with 
it  no  rest  for  the  troubled  spirit  of  noor  Morgan.  The  druni^ 
and  fifes  merrily  sounded  the  soldier's  dawn^  and  the  sun 
a,  giving'^proQuieof  agooddagr.''  And  to  many  within 
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tlie  circuit  oS  that  widelj-extended  camp,  did  its  genial  beams 
^ve  h(^,  and  joy,  and  gladness,  while  it  cheered  not  with 
a  single  ray  the  despairing  leader  of  the  woodsmen. 

Abont  ten  o'clock,  the  <»rderly  on  duty  reported  the  arrival 
of  an  officer  of  the  staff,  from  headquarters,  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton,  the  favorite  aid  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
entered  the  markee.  ''  Be  seated,''  said  Morgan ;  **  I  know 
your  errand,  so  be  short,  my  dear  fellow,  and  put  me  out  of 
my  misery  at  once.  I  know  that  I  am  arrested ;  'tis  a  matter 
of  course.  Well,  there  is  my  sword;  but  surely,  his  excel- 
lency honors  me,  indeed,  in  these  last  moments  of  iny  militarr 
existence,  when  he  sends  for  my  sword  by  his  favorite  aid, 
and  my  most  esteemed  friend.  Ah,  my  dear  Hamilton,  if 
you  knew  what  I  had  suffered  since  the  cursed  horse  came 
out  to  tempt  me  to  ruin." 

Hamilton,  about  whose  strikingly-intelligent  countenance 
there  always  lurked  a  playful  smile,  now  olwerved:  '*  Colonel 
Morgan,  his  excellency  has  ordered  me  to — ^"  "  I  knew  it," 
interrupted  Moi^an,  '*  to  bid  me  prepare  for  trial !  Guilty, 
sir,  guilty  past  ^1  doubt.  But  then,  (recollecting  himself,) 
perhaps  my  services  might  plead — nonsense;  against  the 
disobedience  of  a  positive  order?  no,  no,  it  is  all  over  with 
me ;  Hamilton,  there  is  an  end  of  your  old  friend  and  of 
Colonel  Morgan."  The  agonized  spirit  of  our  hero  then 
mounted  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  as  he  exclaimed:  "But  my 
oountry  will  remember  my  services,  and  the  British  and 
Hessians  will  remember  me  too,  for  though  I  may  be  far 
away,  my  brave  comrades  will  do  their  duty,  and  Morgan's 
riflemen  be,  as  they  always  have  been,  a  terror  to  the 


The  noble,  the  generous-souled  Hamilton  could  no  longer 
bear  to  witness  the  struggles  of  ih:  Ijrave  unfot-tuTiate;  he 
called  out :  '*  Elear  me,  my  dear  oolonul,  only  promise  to  hear 
me  for  one  moment,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all."  **  Go  on,  sir," 
replied  Morgan,  despairingly,  **go  onu"  ';Tlieti,"  continued 
ihe  aid-de^sunp,  "you  must  know  tlmt  the  com^l^;^nd^irs  of 
regiments  dine  with  his  excellency  to-day."  "  What  of  that?" 
again  interrupted  Morgan ;  "  what  has  that  to  do  with  me,  a 
prisoner,  and — "  "  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Hamilton,  "  no  pris- 
oner ;  a  once  offending,  but  now  forgiven  soldier ;  my  onlers 
are  to  invite  yon  to  dine  with  his  excellency  to^lay  at  three 
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o'clock,  predoely.  Yes,  mj  brave  and  good  friend,  Ccdonel 
Morgan,  yon  still  are,  and  likely  long  to  be,  the  valued  and 
famed  commander  of  the  rifle  reffimenf 

Morgan  sprang  from  the  camp-bed  on  which  he  was  sitting, 
and  seized  the  hand  of  the  little  great  man  in  his  giant 
grasp,  wrong  and  wrung  until  the  aid-de-camp  literally 
struggled  to  get  free,  then  exclaimed,  *'Am  I  in  my  senses? 
but  I  know  you,  Hamilton — you  are  too  noble  a  fellow  to 
sport  with  the  feelings  of  an  old  soldier.''  Hamilton  assured 
his  friend  that  all  was  true,  and,  kissing  his  hand  as  he 
mounted  his  horse,  bade  the  now  delighted  colonel  remember 
three  o'clock,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  disobey  a  second  time, 
galloped  to  tho  headquarters. 

Morgan  entered  the  pavilion  of  the  commander  in  chief  as 
it  was  fast  filling  with  officers,  all  of  whom,  after  paying  their 
respects  to  the  general,  filed  off  to  give  a  cordial  squeeze  of 
the  hand  to  the  commander  of  ihe  rifle  regiment,  and  to 
whisper  in  his  ear  words  of  congratulation.  The  doth 
removed,  Washingtcm  bade  his  guests  fill  their  glasses,  and 
gave  his  only,  his  unvarying  toast — the  toast  of  the  days  of 
trial,  the  toast  of  the  evening  of  his  ''  time-honored "  life, 
amid  the  shades  of  Mount  Yemon — "All  our  friends."  Then, 
with  his  usual  old-fashioned  politeness,  he  drank  to  each 
guest  by  name.  When  he  came  to  '*  Colonel  Morgan,  your 
ffood  health,  sir,"  a  thrill  ran  through  the  manly  nrame  of 
me  gratified  and  again  favorite  soldier,  while  every  eye  in 
the  pavilion  was  turned  upon  him.  At  an  early  hour  the 
company  broke  up,  and  Morgan  had  a  perfect  escort  of  officers 
to  accompany  him  to  his  quarters,  all  anxious  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  happy  restoration  to  rank  and  favor,  aU  pleased 
to  assure  him  of  their  esteem  for  his  person  and  services. 

And  often  iu  big  liftt-r-life  did  Morgan  reason  upcm  the 
events  which  we  liavt^  transmitted  to  Americans  and  their 
posterity,  and  lie  would  &ay,  '*  What  could  the  unusual  clem- 
ency of  the  commatider-in^lLief  towards  so  insubordinate  a 
soldier  as  I  was,  mean?  Was  it  that  my  attacking  my  enemy 
wherever  I  could  find  iiiin^  and  the  attad^  being  crowned  with 
sucoess,  should  plead  in  bar  of  the  disobedience  of  a  positive 
order?  Certainly  not.  Was  it  that  Washington  well  knew 
I  loved,  nay,  adored  him  above  all  human  beings  ?  That 
knowledge  would  not  have  weighed  a  feather  in  the  scale  of 
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his  military  justice.  In  short,  the  whole  affair  is  explained 
in  five  words:  It  was  my  first  offense." 

The  demency  of  Washington  to  the  first  offbnse,  preserved 
ta  the  army  of  the  revolution  one  of  its  most  vidned  and 
effective  soldiers,  and  had  its  reward  in  little  more  than  two 
years  from  the  date  of  our  narrative,  when  Brigadier  Oeneral 
Morgan  consummated  his  own  fame,  and  shed  an  undying 
lustre  on  the  arms  of  his  country,  by  the  glorious  and  ever- 
memorable  victory  of  the  Gowpens. 

Nearly  twenty  years  more  had  rolled  away,  and  our  bero» 
like  most  of  his  companions,  had  beaten  his  sword  into  a 
plowshare,  and  was  enjoying,  in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  circle, 
the  evening  of  a  varied  and  eventful  life.  When  advanced 
in  years,  and  infirm,  Major  Greneral  Morgan  was  called  to  the 
supreme  leffislature  of  his  country,  as  a  representative  from 
the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  author 
of  these  memoirs  had  the  honor  and  happiness  of  an  interview 
with  the  old  general,  which  lasted  for  several  days.  And  the 
veteran  was  most  kind  and  communicative  to  one,  who,  hailing 
from  the  immediate  family  of  the  venerated  chief,  found  a 
ready  and  warm  welcome  to  the  heart  of  Morgan.  And 
many  and  most  touching  reminiscences  of  the  days  of  trial 
were  related  by  the  once  famed  leader  of  the  woodsmen,  which 
were  eagerly  devoured  and  carefully  treasured  by  their 
youthful  and  delighted  listener,  in  a  memory  of  no  ordinary 
power. 

And  it  was  there  the  unlettered  Morgan,  a  man  bred  amid 
the  scenes  of  danger  and  hardihood  that  distinguished  the 
frontier  warfare,  with  little  book  knowledge,  but  gifted  by 
nature  with  a  strong  and  discriminating  mind,  paid  to  the 
fame  and  memory  of  the  father  of  our  country,  a  more  just, 
more  magnificent  tribute  than,  in  our  humble  judgment,  has 
emanated  from  the  thousand  and  one  efforts  of  the  best  and 
brightest  genuises  of  the  age.  General  Morgan  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  Washington  to  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  success  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  He  said,  "  We 
had  officers  of  great  military  talents,  as,  for  instanqe,  Greene 
and  others ;  we  had  officers  of  the  most  consummate  courage 
and  enterprising  spirit,  as,  for  instance,  Wayne  and  others. 
One  was  yet  necessary,  to  guide,  direct,  and  animate  the  whole. 
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and  it  pleased  Almightj  God  to  mnd  that  (me  in  the  penon 
of  George  Washington." 

The  modern  tones,  to  whom  we  alluded  in  introducing 
this  fine  sketch,  will  find  something  also,  in  the  sulgmnea 
papers  to  freshen  their  memories,  in  regard  to  who  were  most 
jostlj  n^garded  as  tories  of  the  olden  time : — 

BEITISH  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

A  much-valned  friend  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  editor, 
a  large  volume  of  papers,  containing  the  correspondence  of 
BrigadieivGeneral  Laoey,  of  Pennsjlyania,  who  commanded 
the  Militia  stationed  on  the  east  hank  of  the  SchnjlkiU,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  prefvent  his  Staining 
supplies. 

General  Laoey's  orders  to  his  scouting  parties,  March  9, 
1778 : — "  If  your  parties  should  meet  with  any  people  gcing 
to  market,  or  any  persons  whatever  going  to  the  city,  and 
they  endeavor  to  make  their  escape,  you  wUl  order  your  men 
to  fire  upon  the  villains.  Ton  will  leave  such  on  the  roads — 
their  hodies  and  their  marketing  lying  together.  This  I 
wish  you  to  execute  on  the  first  offenders  you  meet,  that  they 
may  he  a  warning  to  others." 

General  Washington  to  General  Lacey,  dated  at  Valley 
Forge,  20th  March,  1778: — Sunday  next  heing  the  time  <»i 
which  the  Quakers  hold  one  of  their  general  meetings,  a 
numher  of  that  society  will  prohably  1^0  attempting  to  go  into 
Philadelphia.  This  is  an  intercourse  that  we  should  by  all 
means  endeavor  to  interrupt,  as  the  plans  settled  at  these 
meetings  are  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency .'^    I  would 

^I  vas  in  great  doiibi — whether  I  onght  to  publish  or  sappress  this  let- 
ler— bat,  on  reflectioUp  haye  thought  best  to  insert  it.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  Quakers  in  PennsylTania,  were  **  weU  inclined'' 
to  the  British,  and  some  of  them  went  great  lengths  out  of  the  rules  of 
their  profession,  to  aid  and  comfort  the  enemy  of  their  country ;  others  b/ 
adhering  to  those  rules  and  reftising  to  take  any  part  In  the  contest,  even 
by  the  payment  of  taxes,  were  improperly  suspected  of  disaffiaotion,  when 
in  fact  they  were  only  neutral,  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
war ;  a  few,  however,  laid  aside  their  testimony  aeainst  fighting,  and  con- 
tended gallantly  for  freedom.  Persons  of  this  reUgtous  penuasion  in  acme 
otiMff  tftatit-  wen  liaoMnly  attached  to  tha  oaasa  af  f  ' 
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therefore  liave  yoa  diepose  of  jour  parties  in  sudi  a  maimer 
as  will  meet  probably  fall  in  with  these  people,  and  if  yoa 
should,  and  any  of  them  should  be  mounted  on  horses  fit  for 
draughty  or  the  serrioe  of  light  dragoons,  I  desire  they  may 
he  tuen  from  them,  and  sent  orer  to  the  quarter-master- 
general.  Any  such  are  not  to  be  eonsidered  as  the  property 
of  the  parties  who  may  seize  them,  as  in  other  cases.  Com- 
municate the  above  orders  to  any  of  the  officers  who  may 
command  scouting  parties  on  your  side  of  the  Schuylkill." 

[General  Lacey,  in  reply,  says  he  had  ordered  out  his 
horse  to  stop  the  Quakers,  with  orders,  ''  if  they  refuse  to 
stop  when  hailed,  to  fire  into  them,  and  leave  their  bodies 
lying  in  the  road."] 

This  is  the  commentary  of  Niles,  of  the  old  Begisterj  who 

Jrablished  this  correspondence  nearly  thirty-fire  years  ago,  and 
or  the  first  time,  but  we  would  beg  leave  to  add,  as  a  com« 
ment  upon  his  apology,  the  following  extract  from  the  speech 
of  a  prominent  Bevolutionary  leader,  upon  the  floor  ik  the 
Continental  Congress.  It  is  taken  from  his  own  columns  :-^ 
I  have  excluded  those  from  the  privileges  of  free  white 
inhabitants  in  the  several  States,  who  refuse  to  take  up  arms 
in  defense  of  the  confederacy — a  measure,  in  my  opinion, 
perfectly  just  It  is  said,  example  before  precept.  Let  the 
Quakers  take  shelter  under  any  text  in  Scripture  they 
please — ^the  best  they  can  find  is  but  a  far-fetched  implica* 
tion  in  their  favor.  However,  had  their  precept  been  in  more 
positive  terms,  I  think  I  have  an  example  at  hand,  capable 
cS  driving  them  from  such  a  cover.  We  read  that  **  Jesus 
went  into  the  temple  of  Ood,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold 
and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overturned  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers.'^  Here  we  see  the  arm  of  the  flesh 
raised  up,  and  a  degree  of  hostile  violence  exercised,  suffi- 
dent  to  the  end  in  view.  And  shall  it  be  said,  violence 
is  not  justifiable  ?  Did  not  God  command  Moses  to  num- 
ber **  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  in  war,  in  Israel?'' 

did  aU  they  oonsiitentlj  could  do  to  assist  tlie  whigs.  A  stoppage  of  the 
intercourse  with  Philadelphia,  at  the  time,  was  indubitably  necessary  and 
proper— but  General  Washington  was  misinibnned,  I  apprehend,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  ••  plans ''  settled  at  the  "  meetings  "  of  the  Quakers— what- 
erer  they  may  have  done  as  indmduaUt  their  "  meeUngt "  must  have  passed 
without  the  adoption  of  any  plans  of  a  political  nature— for  such  things 
SM  aolnitoed  to  bs  mentioaed  in  theok 
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Did  not  MoseB,  bj  the  Divine  order,  send  twelve  ihoneanl 
men  to  cat  off  the  Midianites.  And,  althongh ''  they  slew  all 
the  males/'  were  they  not  r^rehended  for  having  "saved 
all  the  women  alive?"  Did  not  the  Almighty  command  the 
children  of  Israel,  tiiat  when  thev  had  passed  into  CSanaan 
''  then  they  shoald  drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  before  them?"*  Did  not  Moses  direct  that  when  the 
people  were  **  come  nigh  unto  the  battle/'  the  priests  should 
encourage  them,  declaring  that  the  Lord  their  God  was  with 
them  *'  to  fight  for  them  against  their  enemies?''  And  yet 
the  Quakers  have  sagaciously  found  out  a  few  words  whidi, 
by  implication,  they  contend  restrain  from  d<nng  now,  what 
God  then  commanded  as  just.  The  gnmd prine^k$  of  moral 
rectitude  are  eternal  Dare  the  Quakers  contend  that  the 
myriads  who  have  drawn  the  sword  since  the  commenoement 
of  the  Christian  era,  are  damned  for  having  done  so?  And 
unless  they  maintain  this  position,  they  seem  to  have  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  their  creed  and  conduct.  They  seem 
to  have  forgot  that  it  is  written  "  how  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  kingdom  of  God !"  Are  there  any 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  diligent  after  richea 
than  the  Quakers?  We,  in  this  time  of  calamity,  know  it 
to  our  cost.  Without  doubt,  there  are  many  valuable  men 
of  that  sect ;  men  of  that  persuasion  are  very  good  citiaens 
in  time  of  peace,  but  it  is  their  principle  in  time  of  war  I 
condemn.  I&  there  a  Quaker  who  will  not  bring  his  action 
for  trespass  ?  Is  not  this  an  opposition  to  force?  Have  they 
forgot  their  principles  of  meekness  and  non-resistance  ?  The 
great  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  Dialofftiee  of  the  Deadj  tells  na 
*^  it  is  bla^hemy  to  say  that  any  folly  could  come  from  the 
fountain  of  wisdom.  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  nature,  and  with  the  necessary  state  of  human 
society,  cannot  be  inspired  by  the  Divinity.  Self-defense  ia 
as  necessary  to  nations  as  to  men.  And  shall  men  particu* 
larly  have  a  right  which  nations  have  not?  True  religi<m 
is  the  perfection  of  reason.  Fanaticism  is  the  disgrace,  the 
destruction  of  reason."  Than  all  this,  nothing  could  be 
more  just,  certain,  and  evident.  Can  those  men  reasonably 
daim  an  equal  participation  in  civil  rights,  who,  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever,  will  not  assist  m  defending  them? 
Shall  there  be  a  people  maintained  in  the  posaeasioiL  of  their 
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riches  by  the  blood  and  labor  of  other  men?  Are  not  the 
Quakers,  some  few  excepted,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to 
the  independence  of  America?  Have  they  not  openly  taken 
part  with  those  in  arms  against  us  ?  I  consider  them  not 
only  as  a  dead  weight  upon  our  hands,  but  as  a  dangerous 
body  in  our  bosom,  and  I  would,  therefore,  ffladly  be  rid  of 
them.  I  almost  wish  to  '^  drive  out  all  suoi  inhabitants  of 
the  land  from  before  us/'  The  Canaanites  know  not  6od« 
But  the  Quakers  say  they  know  him ;  and  yet,  according  to 
the  idea  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  would  have  gross  folly  and  injus- 
tioe  to  proceed  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  equity.  I 
entertain  these  sentiments  with  a  conscience  perfectly  at  ease 
on  this  point.  If  such  treatment  shall  be  termed  persecu- 
tion, the  conscientious  Quakers  can  never  take  it  amiss,  when 
they  recollect  it  is  "Jblessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for 
Christ's  sake."  I  do  not  consider  this  as  such  a  persecution. 
But  if  they  should,  can  they  be  displeased  at  being  placed 
in  a  situation  to  be  blessed?  And  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a 
truth,  that  whoever  of  that  sect  should  be  offended  at  such 
treatment,  would  deserve  to  be  expelled  from  our  society,  as 
the  buyers,  sellers,  and  money-changers  were  cast  out  of  the 
temple.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  resentment,  when  it  is  my 
duty  to  act  in  behalf  of  t^e  rights  and  interests  of  America. 
I  trust  I  fully  demonstrated  this  resolution  when,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  1776, 1  had  the  honor,  in  the  supreme  seat 
of  justice,  to  make  the  first  public  declaration  in  America* 
that  my  countrymen  owed  no  aUeg^iance  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain. 
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OHAPTIE    XL. 

The  Treaty  irith  France— The  progress  of  the  War,  North  and  Soatli— The 
Cowpens— Torktown^-finrrender  of  Comvnu  Letter  from  General 
Washington. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  a  rapid  summaiy  of  the  oon- 
dading  events  of  the  great  war. 

The  important  treaties  with  France,  of  commeroe  and 
defensive  alliance,  which  had  been  so  long  and  eagerly  sooghl 
for,  were  the  first  events  of  consequence  which  now  ensued 
The  importance  of  tliese  treaties,  however,  except  so  far  as 
they  finally  served  to  strengthen  our  now  rapidly  dedining 
financial  credit,  the  historian  of  **  Sam'^  thinks  to  have  been 
habitually  overrated  by  local  and  provincial  historians ;  seeing 
that  the  very  basis  of  their  formation  was  plainly  ayowea 
to  rest  upon  the  fact,  that  he  had  already  exhibited  his  full 
ability  to  take  care  of  himself.  That  he  had  ali^ady 
demonstrated  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  mighty  thews  and 
sinews,  to  be  the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  afforded,  no 
doubt,  to  Johnny  Grap^nd,  a  mighty  opportunity  for  a  grand 
display  of  magnanimity,  in  helping  nim  to  a  place  of 
national  recognition,  in  which  no  leaven  of  andent  animosity 
was,  of  course,  mingled,  to  disflavor  the  generosity  of  the 
patronage! 

That IPrance  had  hated  England  from  the  beginning,  was 
necessarily,  to  the  modem  foes  of  "  Sam,'^  no  reason  why 
France  loved  America  less !  Her  disinterestedness  in  send- 
ing us  the  cast-of  military  adventurers  of  Europe,  who 
crowded  her  capital,  and  of  whom  she  was  only  too  happy  to 
be  rid,  and  who  only  managed  to  annoy  Congress  and  Wash- 
ington, with  endless  importunities  for  their  predous  services, 
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which  WBre  never  rendered,  exoept  in  aeoond  rate  akirmiBhes, 
although  they  had  unanimeiisly  consented  to  fiffht  his  battles 
for  him,  in  the  snbordinate  positions  of  prepaid  and  overpaid 
Generals,  Brigadiers,  etc ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  for  Ihese  eridences  of  disinterestedness, 
<«  Sam  '^  has,  however,  for  seventy-nine  years  since,  shown 
himself  dnly  or  nndnly,  so  scrupnlously  grateful,  as  to  have 
allowed  to  ail  foreigners  greater  franchises  than  he  has  ever 
permitted  even  to  his  own  children.  He  has  given  them 
most  of  his  offices,  set  them  to  teadiing  most  of  his  schools, 
with  professorships  and  gratoities  of  every  imi^nable  grade 
and  class,  and  all  because  he  had  three  or  i^ur  honorable 
and  upright  servitors  among  them,  during  the  dark  hours 
of  his  tribulation. 

But  it  unluckily  ajppears,  that  this  excessive  gratitude  on 
ihe  part  of  ^'  Bam,^'  mstead  of  covering  them  with  humility, 
and  rendering  them  grateful  for  largess  bestowed  with  a 
magnanimous  hand,  has  filled  them  with  the  insolence  which 
has  always  acoomuanied  the  reaction  of  servility,  and  caused 
them  to  assume  the  airs  of  masters,  and  even  sovereign  dk> 
tators. 

But  **  Sam  '^  has  lost  patience  at  last,  and  bill  mighty  arm 
is  now  raised  over  them  in  wratii,  and  with  one  hauffhty 
finser  pointing  at  tiie  pillory,  he  brandishes  aloft  the  idiips 
of  his  electric  threatenings  above  their  cowering  backs,  and 
gives  them  to  understand,  in  a  voice  that  shakes  the  conti- 
nent, ^'henoe,  to  your  kennels,  hounds !  I  am  master  here ! 
diaorganiflers,  tories,  insolent  and  ungrateful  presumers  upon 
a  precious  magnanimity,  whidi  you  were  too  much  bom-serft 
in  your  own  pageant-saddled  and  king^ridden  lands  to  com- 
prehend, learn  to  respect  my  own  bom  children,  and  know 
your  places!  Enow  that  ye  are  but  fugitive-slaves,  among 
a  people  of  sovereifli  freemen,  and  only  tolerated  on  good 
behavi<Hr,  until  a  sufficient  period  of  i«<obation  has  shown  you 
to  be  worthy  the  privileges  of  citizenship  !'^  Yes,  the  time 
has  oome  for  the  peremptory  rebuke  of  this  presuming 
arrogance,  against  tiie  annoyanoe  of  which,  even  during  this 
early  period  of  the  Bevolution,  the  lofty  ajid  patient  Wuh- 
ington  found  it  necessary  to  write  several  complaining 
letters  to  the  Continental  Congress,  beseeching  them  to 
cease  giving  any  further  encouragements  to  these  ekmorooa 
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And  greedy  oormoraaiB,  who  inoeBBantly  beset  hit  maxquee^ 
and  worried  him  with  their  unheard  of  demands  I 

So  great  had  this  eril  at  this  time  become,  that  Congreaa 
thought  it  necessary  to  recall  their  foolish  and  imprudent 
agent  at  Paris,  Dean,  and  force  him  to  give  a  stem  account 
<^  his  conduct,  for  having  sent  over  such  a  swarm  of  impu- 
dent beggars,  to  assail  every  department  of  the  Goveiment 
with  their  importunate  damora.  And  the  example  of  such 
'  beggar  lazzaroni  as  they  then  complained  of,  has  been  veiy 
successfully  followed  up  to  the  present  day. 

Bat  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  our  proposed  hasty  out- 
line. The  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing,  had  now  arrived. 
The  British  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  Philadelphia. 
When  the  evacuation  became  known  to  the  American  army, 
Washington  determined  upon  immediate  pursuit ;  and  every 
one  will  remember  the  indecisive  battle  of  Monmouth  whi^ 
followed,  and  the  either  treacherous  or  dastardly  conduct 
on  the  field,  of  Lee,  whom  Washinfftou,  in  his  irritation, 
impetuously  denounced  as  a  coward,  when  he  met  him  in 
full  retreat,  with  the  whole  American  advance. 

The  conduct  of  Lee  has  been  much  discussed,  pro  and  09n, 
but  we  think  that  no  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
remember  his  precedents,  will  for  a  moment  delude  himself 
with  the  supposition  that  Lee's 'conduct  was  the  resalt  of 
cowardice.  let  we  have  always  thought  he  ought  to  have 
been  court-martialed  and  cashiered  on  the  spot,  or  else  strong 
as  high  as  Arnold  would  have  been  hung,  had  he  been 
caught ;  for  his  conduct  was  clearly  the  result  of  personal 
jealousy  of  Washington,  and  a  desire  to  ddTeat  a  movement 
which  he  had  opposed  in  a  councU  of  war,  which  preceded  the 
pursuit 

Had  he  succeeded  in  effecting  this  *' masterly  inactive'' 
policy  of  his,  and  the  British  army  been  permitted  to  esci^ 
without  harrassment  or  loss,  it  would,  in  the  ilien  existing 
conditions  of  bitter  jealousy  and  intrigue  against  Washing- 
ton, have  greatly  shocked  the  as  yet  unshaken  confid»ice 
of  the  sagacious  Congress,  which  carefully  overlooked,  witii 
penetrating  vision,  me  whole  field  of  operations  in  their 
laviHite  servant  and  general,  Washington ;  in  which  event, 
Master  Lee,  who  was  second  in  command,  might  have  nator- 
ally  looked  forward  to  the  eagle  plume  of  chieftainship. 
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This  Congress  affords,  perhaps,  ihe  only  instanoe  in  which 
a  legislatiye  body  has,  with  just  discrimination,  saperviaed 
the  operations  of  a  long  and  perilous  war,  without  rashly 
entrusting  too  great  powers  to  its  generals,  or  embarrassing 
them  with  impertinent  interference.  Such  bodies  nsuaUy 
fail  in  one  extreme  or  the  other. 

But  the  hand  of  "  Sam,"  under  Gkxi,  was  over  this  body, 
than  whom,  a  wiser  and  nobler  assemblage  history  does  not 
record  to  hare  ever  assembled  before,  for  executiye  purposes. 

The  Indian  wars,  which  now  ravaged  the  Western  and 
Northern  Frontiers,  now  resulted  in  the  savage  massaore  of 
Wyoming,  which  was  promptly  followed  by  a  proportionate 
retribution  against  our  quondam  friends,  the  Six  Nations, 
and  the  prompt  return  of  several  tribes  to  their  ancient  alle- 
giance. The  war,  then  transferred  to  the  South,  was  attended 
with  serious  calamities  to  our  cause.  Savannah  taken,  and 
Gleorgia  subdued.  North  and  South  Carolina  were  reduced  to 
extremities. 

In  the  meantime.  King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  British ;  Stoney  Point  surprised ;  and  Spain  takes 
a  hand  against  America  in  the  war — and  John  Paul  Jones, 
the  Americanized  Scotchman,  performed  Herculean  prodigies 
of  valor  on  the  sea.  Charleston  soon  after  capitulated,  and 
with  it  came  the  submission  of  the  State  to  British  rule. 

A  savage  partisan  warfare  now  arose,  and  the  gallants 
Marion  and  Sumpter,  began  to  be  heard  of,  through  the 
indomitable  prowess  of  their  surprising  feats.  The  disastrous 
rout  at  Camden,  and  the  treachery  of  Arnold,  with  the  trial 
and  execution  of  Andr^,  followed  in  dose  succession.  The 
gallant  Greene,  appointed  to  the  command  in  the  south,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  renegade  Gates,  soon  caused  a  change 
in  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  tnis  direction. 

The  sharp  and  dose  iSghting  of  our  backwoods'  men  at 
the  battle  of  Eing^s  Mountain,  somewhat  revived  the  spirits 
of  the  South.  A  quarrel  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
whioh  occurred  about  this  time,  tended  somewhat  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  farmer. 

The  financial  embarrassments  and  depreciation  of  Contin- 
ental cnrreni^,  had  now  about  reached  its  climax,  and  the 
disaffection  of  the  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  keeiang  it 
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toffether,  beeune  eyerj  day  more  great    Bevenl  recnments 
rebelled,  and  manj  left  the  field  entirely,  for  want  or  pay. 

The  iMittle  of  the  "  Gowpens/'  on  the  borders  of  the  Can>- 
linas,  in  which  the  redoabtable  oondi-Bhell  of  the  burlejr 
Morgan,  carried  terror  to  the  craven  heart  of  the  bloodj 
Tarleton,  and  set  the  lordly  GomwalliB  on  his  ''  P^g^/'  ^^ 
the  hasty  trot  of  retreat,  at  the  cost  <^  a  great  loss  of  stores 
and  baffgage— ronsed  up  the  ever-viguant  Greene;  and 
althongh  Comwallis  had  oeen  discreetly  compelled  to  reduce 
his  whole  anny  to  the  condition  of  a  light  infantry  coips, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  discreet  retreat  of  the  vio- 
tcnrious  Morgan,  Greene  was  enabled  to  effect  an  immediate 
junction  wi£  Morgan,  who  had  managed  to  effect  his  escape, 
owing  to  the  sudden  rise  of  waters  wmch  prevented  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemies. 

The  battle  o£  Gilford  Court-house,  which  now  foUows,  and 
may  be  called  a  drawn  battle,  (though  attended  witii  great 
loss  to  the  British,  and  compellmg  Comwallis  to  retire,)  was 
veiT  inspiriting  to  our  cause. 

Green  was  everywhere  successful.  The  petulant  and  irrit- 
able D'Estaing  had  in  the  meantime  returned  with  his  fleet 
from  the  West  Indies.  Comwallis,  who  had  finally  reached 
Yirginia  on  his  fourth  retreat,  found  himself  rapidly  involved 
in  the  inextricable  meshes,  from  which  he  never  finally 
es<»ped. 

Tne  details  of  the  subsequent  movements  of  Washington 
and  Greene,  one  moving  suddenly  from  the  north  and  the 
other  from  the  south,  are  too  well  known  to  require  any 
ffroater  detail  here.  It  is  sufficient  that  now  came  thejneat 
dimaz  of  our  stmggle.  Washington,  Greene,  and  tiie  Count 
De  Grasse,  who  had^now  assumed  the  oonmiand  of  the  French 
force,  by  a  long^conc^rted  movement,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show,  now  unavpectedly  closed  upon  the  army  of  the  Britidi 
lord,  who  founa  himself,  to  his  great  dismay,  beleaguered 
from  all  sides,  in  the  paltry  village  of  Yorktown. 

As  our  purpose  has  been  to  add  new  light  to  old  and  well- 
known  facts,  rather  than  to  follow  slavishly  old  records  ai 
familiar  details,  we  append  the  following  ancient  and  au- 
thentic documents  concerning  this  great  event  We  give 
first  Ae  following  document,  containing  a  private  letter 
written  by  Washii^^ton  in  1778. 
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CriS  ha$  ieen  cotUroverted,  wkkher  Ae  capture  cf  Qmerai 
ChnwdOis  iPOi  the  rewU  of  a  plan  preeancerted  beUoeen  Oenr 
erai  WaAingtan  and  Oount  JDe  Oraeee:  or  rather,  whether  ihe 
arrmi  of  ike  Ommt  in  the  Ohewpedke^  was  predetermned  and 
exped/edbjf  Qeneral  WaehingUm,  and coneequa^lff^iiBrprq^ 
r€ftian$  to  attack  New  York^a  mere  finsfBe^cCcnve  the  enemy: 
or  whether  the  read  intention  wa»  againtt  New  Torkj  and  me 
eiege  of  Yorktown  planned  upon  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the 
Meneh  fleet,  in  the  Say.  The  follcwing  letter  wiBeet  the  matter 
in  Ha  true  light — [Care  j^b  Uaaeam. 

MousT  VVKOV,  My  31, 178& 

Sib — ^I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  insi,  and  can 
only  answer  you  briefly,  and  generally  from  memory — ^that 
a  combined  operation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  France, 
in  America,  for  the  year  1781,  was  preconcerted  the  year 
before ;  that  the  point  of  attack  was  not  absolately  agpreed 
npon,^  becanse  it  could  not  be  foreknown  where  the  enemy 
would  be  most  susceptible  of  impression;  and  because  we 
(having  the  command  of  the  water,  with  sufficient  means  of 
ccHLveyance)  could  transport  ourselves  to  any  spot  with  the 
greatest  celerity;  that  it  was  determined  by  me,  nearly 
twelve  months  beforehand,  at  all  hazards,  to  give  out,  and 
cause  it  to  be  believed,  by  the  highest  milits^,  as  well  as 
civil  officers,  that  New  York  was  the  destined  place  of  attack, 
for  the  important  purpose  of  inducing  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States  to  make  greater  exertions  in  furnishing  specific  sup- 
plies, than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  as  well  as  for 
the  interesting  purpose  of  rendering  the  enemy  less  prepared 
elsewhere ;  that,  by  these  means,  and  these  alone,  artillery, 
boats,  stores,  and  provisions,  were  in  seasonable  preparation 
to  move  with  the  utmost  rapidity  to  any  part  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  for  the  difficulty  consisted  more  in  moviding,  than 
knowing  how  to  apply  the  military  apparatus.  That,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Ocmnt  De  Grasse,  it  was  the  fixed  determine* 
tion  to  etrihe  the  enemy  in  the  meet  vtdnerable  guarter,  so  as  to 
insure  sucoess  with  moral  certainty,  as  our  i^airs  were  ihea 
in  the  most  ominous  train  imaginable ;  that  New  Ycnrk  was 

^Beoanae  it  weald  be  etsy  for  Count  De  Grasse  in  good  time  before  hie 
departure  from  tbe  West  Indies,  to  siTe  notice,  bj  express,  at  what  plaoe 
be  oonld  most  oottTenienUj  first  tonch,  to  reoeive  adTice. 
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thogeht  to  be  beyond  our  efforts,  and  ocmaeqaentiij,  that  the 
only  iieBitation  that  remained,  was  between  an  attack  npoa 
the  British  army  in  Virginia,  and  that  in  Charleatcm ;  anr- 
finally,  that,  by  the  intervention  of  several  oommupicatioiu 
and  some  incidents  which  can  not  be  detailed  in  a  leHer,  the 
hostile  post  in  Virginia,  from  being  a  protnsianai  and  stranfffy 
expected,  became  the  definitive  and  certain  effect  of  the  campaign 

I  only  add,  that  it  never  was  in  contemplation  to  attack 
New  York,  unless  the  garrison  should  first  have  been  so  far 
degamished,  to  carry  on  the  Southern  operations,  as  to  render 
our  success  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  as  infallible  as  anj 
future  military  event  can  ever  be.  For  I  repeat  it,  and  dwell 
upon  it  again,  some  splendid  advantage  (whether  upon  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale  was  almost  immaterial)  was  so  essen- 
tially necessary,  to  revive  the  expiring  hope  and  langoid 
exertions  of  the  country,  at  the  crisis  in  question,  that  I  nerer 
wofuld  have  consented  to  embark  in  any  enterprise,  wherein* 
from  the  most  rational  plan  and  accurate  oilculation,  the 
favorable  issue  should  not  have  appeared  to  my  view  as  a  raj 
of  light.  The  failure  of  an  attempt  against  die  posts  of  the 
enemy,  could,  in  no  other  possible  situation  during  the  war, 
have  been  so  fatal  to  our  caus^. 

That  much  trouble  was  taken,  and  finesse  used,  to  mis- 
guide and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  regard  to  the  real 
object,  by  fictitious  communications,  as  well  as  by  making  a 
deceptive  provision  of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  in  the  neigh* 
borhood,  is  certain ;  nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  deceive  our 
own  army;  for  I  always  conceived  where  the  imposition  doe^f 
not  completely  take  place  at  home,  it  would  never  sufficiently 
succeed  abroad. 

Your  desire  of  obtaining  truth  is  very  laudable ;  I  wish  I 
had  more  leisure  to  gratiiy  it,  as  I  am  equally  solicitous  the 
undisguised  verity  should  be  known.  Many  circumstances 
will  unavoidably  be  misconceived  and  misrepresented.  Not- 
Irithstanding  most  of  the  papers  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  oflScial,  are  preserved,  yet  the  knowledge  of  innu- 
merable things  of  a  more  delicate  and  secret  nature,  is  con- 
fined to  the  perishable  remembrance  of  some  few  of  the 
present  generation. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

GaonaB  Washingtok. 
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We  will  now  gire  a  graphic  account  of  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  surrender  of  Yorktown. 

THB  SURBSNPEB  AT  TORKTOWf. 

From  the  Je&AmonJ  CcmpiUr,  of  April  10, 1818. 

As  every  incident  connected  with  our  Bevolationary  his- 
tory, is  interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  shall 
solicit  a  niche  in  your  paper,  to  answer  an  inquiry  in  a  late 
Compiler,  concerning  the  surrender  of  the  British  army,  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia ;  and  hope  that  your  readers  will  ezperi* 
ence  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  the  account,  that  I  enjoy 
iu  the  narration. 

"  At  two  o'clock  in  the  evenin^Octoher  19th,  1781,  the 
British  army,  led  hy  General  OHBbra,  marched  out  of  its 
lines,  t^ith  colors  cased,  and  drums  heating  a  British  march. 

''  It  will  he  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  (yHara,  and  not  Com- 
wallis,  surrendered  the  British  army  to  the  allied  forces  of 
France  and  America.  In  this  affair,  Lord  Comwallis  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  his  former  magnanimity  and  iSrmness  of 
character — ^he  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes, 
and,  for  a  moment,  gave  his  soul  up  to  chagrin  and  sorrow. 

*'  The  road  through  which  they  marched,  was  lined  with 
spectators,  French  and  Americans.  On  one  side,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, surrounded  hy  his  suite  and  the  American 
staffs,  took  hia  station ;  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  him, 
was  the  Count  de  Bochambeau,  in  like  manner  attended. 
The  captive  army  approached,  moving  slowly  in  column,  with 
grace  and  precision. 

''  Universal  silence  was  observed  amidst  the  vast  concourse, 
and  the  utmost  decency  prevailed,  exhibiting  in  demeanor,  an 
awful  sense  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  mingled  with 
commiseration  for  the  unhappy.  The  head  of  the  column 
approached  the  commander4n-diief ;  (VHara,  mistaking  the 
ciitde,  turned  to  that  on  his  left,  for  tiie  purpose  of  paying 
his  respects  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  requesting  fur- 
ther oniers ;  when  quickly  discovering  his  error,  with  embaiv 
rassment  in  his  countenance,  he  flew  across  the  road,  and 
advanced  up  to  Washington,  asked  pardon  for  his  mistake, 
apolojnzed  for  the  ab$enoe  of  Lord  OorwuHtUkj  and  begged  to 
know  nis  further  pleasure. 
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'^  The  General,  feeling  his  embarrassment^  relieved  it  by 
referring  him,  wiih  mudi  politeness,  to  General  linooln  fior 
his  goTemment.  Betoming  to  the  head  of  the  oolomn,  it 
again  moved,  under  the  gaidance  of  linooln,  to  the  field 
sdected  for  tlie  oondnsion  of  the  ceremony. 

"  Every  eye  was  tamed,  searching  for  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, anxious  to  look  at  a  man,  heretc^ore  bo  much 
their  dread.     All  were  disappointed. 

"  Ciomwallis  held  himself  back  from  the  humiliating  floene; 
obeying  sensations  which  his  great  character  ought  to  have 
stifled.  He  had  been  unfortunate,  not  from  anf  false  step, 
or  deficiency  of  exertion  on  his  part,  but  from  the  infatuated 
poliqr  of  his  superior,  and  the  united  power  of  his  enemy 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  alone.  There  was  nothing  with 
whi(£  he  could  reproach  himself;  there  was  nothing  with 
which  he  could  reproach  his  brave  and  faithful  army ;  why 
not  then  appear  at  its  head  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  as  1^ 
had  always  done  in  the  day  of  triumph  ? 

<<  The  British  general  in  this  instance,  deviated  from  his 
usual  line  of  conduct,  dimming  the  splendor  of  his  long  and 
brilliant  career. 

'<Thu8  ended  the  important  cooperation  of  the  allied 
forces.  Great  was  the  joy  diffused  throughout  our  infant 
empire.'' 

I  can  not  end  this  interesting  detail,  as  recorded  by  Henry 
Lee,  without  giving  you  his  panegyric  on  the  father  of  our 
country : 

*^  This  wide  aodaim  of  joy  and  of  confidence,  as  rare  as 
sincere,  sprung  not  only  from  the  conviction  that  our  signal 
success  would  bring  in  its  train  the  blessings  of  peace,  so 
wanted  by  our  wasted  country,  and  from  the  splendor  with 
which  it  encircled  our  national  name,  but  from  the  endearing 
reflection  that  the  mighty  exploit  had  been  achieved  by  our 
faithful,  beloved  Washington.  We  had  seen  him  struggling 
throughout  the  war,  with  inferior  force,  against  the  best 
troops  of  England,  assisted  by  her  powerful  navy ;  surrounded 
by  difficulties,  oppressed  by  want,  never  dismayed,  never 
appalled,  never  aeipairing  of  the  commonwealth. 

'<  We  have  seen  him  renounciuff  his  fame  as  a  soldier,  his 
safety  as  a  man,  in  his  unalloyed  love  of  coontiy ;  weakening 
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his  own  immediate  force  to  strengthen  that  of  his  liea- 
tenants ;  sabmittinff  with  eqnanimitj  to  his  own  subsequent 
inability  to  act^  and  rejoicing  in  their  triumphs,  because  best 
calculated  to  uphold  the  great  cause  entrusted  to  his  care ; 
at  length,  by  one  great  ara  final  exploit,  under  the  beniffu 
influence  of  Providence,  lifted  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  the 
reward  of  his  toil,  his  sufferings,  his  patience,  his  heroism, 
and  his  rirtua  Wonderful  man !  rendering  it  difficult  by 
his  conduct  throughout  life,  to  decide  whether  he  most  excel- 
led in  goodness  or  in  greatness/^ 

Here  also  is  a  curious  paper  which  illustrates  the  effect  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  given  in  the  words  of  an  ey^ 
witness,  a  candid  Englishman,  who  was  an  habitud  of  the 
British  Court  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  news: 


SUSBBNDEB  OF  LORD  C0B1VWALLI& 

From  ffir  N.  W.  WnouJl's  **  Memoirs  of  his  Dim  nme.'' 

NoVBMBBR,  1781.  During  the  whole  month  of  November 
the  concurring  accounts  transmitted  to  government,  enumer- 
ating Lord  0>mwallis'  embarrassments  and  the  positions 
taken  by  the  enemy,  augmented  the  anxiety  of  the  Cabinet 
Lord  George  Grermain,  in  particular,  conscious  that  on  the 
prosperous  or  adverse  termination  of  that  expedition,  must 
hinge  the  fate  pf  the  American  contest,  his  own  stay  in  office, 
as  well  as  probably  the  duration  of  the  ministry  itself,  felt, 
and  even  expressed  to  his  friends,  the  strongest  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  Parliament,  meanwhile, 
stood  fixed  for  the  27th  of  November.  On  Sunday,  the  25tib, 
about  noon,  official  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the  Brit- 
ish foroes  at  Yorktown,  arrived  from  Falmouth,  at  Lord  Ger- 
main's house  in  Pall  Mall.  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  previous 
to  his  father.  Sir  William  de  Gray's  elevation  to  the  peerage, 
had  been  under  secretary  of  state  in  that  department,  and 
who  was  selected  to  second  the  address  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  subsequent  Tuesday,  happened  to  be  there  when  the 
messenger  brought  the  news.  Without  communicating  it 
to  any  person,  Lord  Geor^,  for  the  purpose  of  despatch, 
fanmediately  got  with  him  mto  a  hackney-coach  and  drove  to 
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Lotd  Sionnount's  residence  in  Portland  Place.  Having 
imparted  to  him  the  disastrous  information,  and  taken  him 
into  the  carriage,  thej  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Chanoellor'fl 
houset  in  Great  Bussel  Street,  Bloomsbnrj,  whom  they  found 
at  home;  when,  after  a  short  consultation,  they  det^mined 
to  lay  it  themselves,  in  person,  before  Lord  Noiih.  He  had 
not  received  any  intimation  of  the  event  when  they  anived 
at  his  door,  in  Downing  Street,  between  one  and  two  o'do^ 
The  first  minister's  firmness,  and  even  his  presence  of  mind, 
gave  way  for  a  short  time,  under  this  awfol  disaster.  I 
asked  Lord  Greorge  afterwards,  how  he  took  the  oommnmca- 
tion  when  made  to  him  ?  '<  As  I  would  have  taken  a  ball  in 
my  breast,"  replied  Lord  George.  ''Por  he  opened  his  anns, 
exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  apartment 
during  several  minutes,  *  O !  God !  it  is  all  over !'  Words 
which  he  repeated  many  times,  under  emotions  of  the  deepest 
agitation  and  distress.'^ 

When  the  first  a^tation  of  their  minds  had  subsided,  the 
four  ministers  discussed  the  question,  whether  or  not  it  mig^t 
be  expedient  to  prorogue  Parliament  for  a  fewidays ;  but,  as 
scarcely  an  interval  of  forty«eight  hours  remained  before  the 
appointed  time  of  assembling,  and,  as  many  members  of  both 
houses  were  already  either  arrived  in  London,  or  on  the  road, 
that  proposition  was  abandoned  It  became,  however,  india- 
pensable  to  alter,  and  almost  to  model  anew  the  king's 
speech,  which  had  already  been  drawn  up,  and  completely 
prepared  for  delivery  from  the  throne.  This  alteration  was, 
therefore,  made  without  delay ;  and  at  the  same  time.  Lord 
George  Germain,  as  secretary  for  the  American  department, 
sent  off  a  despatch  to  his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Kew, 
acquainting  him  with  the  melancholy  termination  of  Lord 
Com wallis'^  expedition.  Some  hours  having  elapsed  before 
these  different,  but  necessary  acts  of  business  could  take 
place,  the  ministers  separated,  and  Lord  George  Grermain 
repnired  to  his  office  in  Whitehall.  There  he  found  a  con- 
firmation of  thcr  intelligence,  which  arrived  about  two  hours 
after  the  first  communication ;  having  been  transmitted  from 
Dover,  from  which  place  it  was  forwarded  to  Calais  with  the 
French  account  of  the  same  event 

I  dined  on  that  day  at  Lord  George's ;  and  though  the 
information  which  had  reached  London  in  the  oooiBe  of  the 
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morning,  from  two  different  quarters,  was  of  a  natare  not  to 
admit  of  long  concealment,  yet  it  hod  not  been  communicated 
to  me,  nor  to  any  individual  of  the  company,  as  it  mip^ht 
naturally  have  been,  through  the  channel  of  common  report, 
when  I  got  to.  Pall  Mall,  between  five  and  six  o'clock.    Lord 
VYalsin^am,  who  likewise  dined  there,  was  the  only  person 
present,  except  Lord  (George,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
fact.     The  party,  nine  in  number,  sat  down  to  table.     I 
thought  the  master  of  the  house  appeared  serious,  though 
he    manifested  no  discomposure.      Before   the  dinner  was 
finished,  one  of  his  servants  delivered  him  a  letter,  brought 
hack  from  the  messenger  who  had  been  despatched  to  the 
king.     Lord  George  opened  and  perused  it ;  then  looking  at 
Tiord  Walsingham,  to  whom  he  exclusively  directed  his  ob« 
servation,  ^'The  kin^  writes,"  said  he,  ''just  as  he  always 
does,  except  that  I  observe  he  has  omitted  to  mark  the  hour 
and  the  minute  of  his  writing,  with  his  usual  precision.'' 
This  remark,  though  calculated  to  awaken  some  interest, 
excited  no  comment ;  and  while  the  ladies,  Lord  George's 
three  daughters,  remained  in  the  room,  we  repressed  our 
cariosity.    But  they  had  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  Lord 
George,  having  acquainted  us  that  from  Paris  information 
had  just  arrived  of  the  old  Count  de  Maurepas,  first  minister, 
lying  at  the  point  of  death:  ''It  would  grieve  me,"  said  I 
**  to  finish  my  career,  however  far  advanced  in  years,  were 
I  first  minister  of  France,  before  I  had  witnessed  the  termi- 
nation of  this  great  contest  between  England  and  America." 
*<  He  has  survived  to  see  that  event,"  replied  Lord  George, 
with  some  agitation.    Utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  fact  whidi 
had  happened  beyond  the  Atlantic,  I  conceived  him  to  allude 
to  the  indecisive  naval  action  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the 
CSiesapeake,  early  in  the  preceding  month  of  September, 
between  Admiral  Graves  and  Count  de  Grasse ;  which,  in  its 
results,  might  prove  most  injurious  to  Lord  Comwallis.   Under 
this  impression,  "  my  meaning,"  said  I,  ''  is  that  if  I  were 
the  Count  de  Maurepas,  I  should  wish  to  live  long  enough  to 
behold  the  final  issue  of  the  war  in  Virginia."     '*  He  has 
survived  to  witness  it  completely,"  answered  Lord  George, 
"  the  army  has  surrendered,  and  you  may  peruse  the  parti*' 
eulars  of  the  capitulation  in  that  paper,"  taking  at  the  same 
time  one  froin  his  pocket,  which  he  delivered  into  my  hand, 
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not  without  visible  emotion.  B7  his  permission,  I  read  it  aloadt 
while  the  company  listened  in  profound  silence.  We  then 
discossed  its  contents,  as  it  effected  the  ministry,  the  oouitry 
and  the  war.  It  must  be  confessed  tiiat  they  weie  rtkl/^li^^ 
to  diffase  a  gloom  over  the  most  -conTivial  society,  and  thai 
they  opened  a  wide  field  for  practical  specolatbn. 

After  perusing  the  acoonnt  of  Lord  Gomwallis's  aoneiider 
at  Yorktown,  it  was  impossible  for  all  present  not  to  feel  a 
lively  cariosity  to  know  how  the  king  had  received  the  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  how  he  expressed  himself  in  his  note  to 
Lord  George  Germain,  on  the  first  communication  of  so  paiih 
ful  an  event.  He  gratified  oar  wish  by  reading  it  to  ns, 
observing  at  the  same  time,  that  it  did  the  highest  honor  to 
his  Majesty's  fortitude,  firmness,  and  consistency  of  diaracter. 
The  words  made  an  impression  on  my  memory  whkji  the 
lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years  has  not  erased ;  and  I  shall 
here  communicate  its  tenor,  as  serving  to  diow  how  that 
prince  felt  and  wrote,  under  one  <^  the  most  afflicting,  as 
well  as  humiliating  occurrences  of  his  reigu.  The  billet  ran 
nearly  to  this  efiect :  "  I  have  received,  with  santimenta  of  the 
deepest  concern,  the  communication  whidi  Lord  Geoi^  Ger- 
main has  made  me,  of  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  opera- 
tions in  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament  it,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
consequences  connected  with  it,  and  the  difficulties  which  it 
may  produce  in  carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in  repair- 
ing such  a  misfortune.  But  I  trust  that  neither  Lord  Geoige 
Germain,  nor  any  member  of  the  cabinet,  will  suppose  that 
it  makes  any  alteration  in  those  principles  of  my  conduct 
which  have  directed  me  in  past  times,  and  which  will  always 
continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event,  in  the  proseentioii 
of  the  present  contest"  Not  a  sentiment  of  despondency  or 
despair  was  te  be  found  in  the  letter ;  the  very  handwriting 
of  which  indicated  composure  of  mind.  Whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  relative  te  the  practicability  of  reducing 
America,  to  obedience,  by  force  of  arms,  at  the  end  of  1781, 
we  must  admit  that  no  sovereign  could  manifest  more  calm- 
ness, dignity,  or  self-command  than  Ge<»rge  III.  displayed  in 
this  reply. 

Severely  as  the  general  effect  of  the  blow  received  in  Vir- 
ginia was  felt  throughout  the  nation,  yet  no  immediate 
symptoms  of  ministeri^  dissolution,  or  even  of  Parliamentazy 
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defieciion  became  virible  in  eitiier  Hoase.  All  the  ani- 
mated invectives  of  Fox,  aided  by  tbe  contumelious  irony  of 
Burke,  and  sustained  by  the  dignified  denunciations  of  Pitt, 
enlisted  on  the  same  side,  made  little  apparent  impression 
on  their  hearers,  who  seemed  stupefied  by  the  disastrous 
intelligence.  Tet  never,  probably,  at  any  period  of  our  his- 
tory, was  moi^  indicant  language  used  by  the  opposition,  or 
supported  by  administration.  In  the  ardor  of  his  feelings  at 
the  recent  calamity  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Fox  not  onlv  accused 
ministers  of  being  virtually  in  the  pay  of  France,  but  men- 
aced them  in  the  name  of  an  undone  people,  who  would 
speedily  compel  them  to  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  public 
scaffold.  Burke,  with  inconceivable  warmth  of  coloring, 
depicted  the  folly  and  impracticability  of  taxing  America  by 
force,  or,  as  he  described  it,  *<  clearing  the  wolf.  The  meta- 
phor was  wonderfully  appropriate,  and  scarcely  admitted  of 
denial.  Pitt  leveled  his  observations  principally  against  the 
cabinet,  whom  he  represented  as  destitute  of  principle,  wis- 
dom, or  union  of  design.  All  three  were  sustained,  and  I 
had  almost  said,  outdone,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  who,  in  terms 
of  gloomy  desponden<7,  seemed  to  regard  the  situation  of  the 
country  as  scarcely  admitting  of  a  remedy,  under  such  a  Par- 
liament, such  ministers,  and  such  a  sovereign.  Lord  North, 
in  this  moment  of  general  depression,  found  resources  within 
himsdf — he  sconmilly  repelled  the  insinuations  of  Fox,  as 
deserving  only  contempt ;  justified  the  principles  of  the  war, 
which  did  not  originate  in  a  despotic  wish  to  tyrannise  over 
America,  but  from  the  desire  of  maintaining  the  constitutional 
authority  of  Parliament  over  the  colonies;  deplored  in  com- 
mon with  the  opposition,  the  misfortunes  which  had  marked 
the  progress  of  the  contest ;  defied  the  threat  of  punishment ; 
and  finuly  adjured  the  House  not  to  aggravate  the  present 
calamity  by  dejection  or  despair,  but  by  united  exertion,  to 
secure  our  national  extrication. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  consternation  of  the  British  Court, 
on  hearing  this  disastrous  news  of  the  ignominious  wreck  of 
a  second  army  in  America,  has  never  Wore  been  furnished 
to  the  public  eye ;  and  significantly  suggests  how  the  stento- 
rian words  of  " Sam,"  "I  am  master  here !"  rung  porten- 
tously even  at  that  early  period,  in  the  ears  of  the  hoary  and 
feeble  despotisms  of  the  Old  World. 
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«  Sam  "  was  now  a  freeman ;  and  "  youngling ''  aa  he  ^ 
the  weight  of  his  ponderous  limhB  had,  even  thioagfa  the 
storm  and  crash  oi  battle,  made  verge  and  room  enoogh 
whereon  to  stretch  themselves  at  ease  on  their  '<  old  coadh 
of  spaoe/' 


CHAPTBB  XLI. 

IVouble  with  the  Indiftns— TeenmaeVs  League— Cteneral  Harriaon— Battles 
with  the  Indiane— The  BritiBh  treat  with  them— Death  of  Tecumseh. 

John  Bull  seems  to  have  had  enoagh  of  **  Sam/'  after  the 
Burrender  of  Gornwallis,  to  stay  his  stomach  for  the  present. 
That  portly  gentleman  would  appear  now  to  have  come  to 
the  oondosion,  that  he  had  counted  rather  much  upon  the 
respect  due  to  affe,  plethora,  and  gout,  and  to  have  become 
rapidly  more  phibsc^hical,  and  more  reasonable  in  his  views, 
as  to  his  own,  and  the  rights  of  others.  The  future  con* 
queror  of  Napoleon  had  been  soundly  thrashed  by  a  \Ag  baby, 
to  be  sure^  but  what  of  that? — many  a  kind,  but  uxorious 
father  had  been  conquered  by  big  babies  before,  through  the 
excess  of  his  parental  feeling — and  where  was  the  shame? 
It  was  all  human  nature,  to  say  the  most  of  it.  Babies  will 
be  fractious,  and  fathers  will  be  fond.  And  the  more  John 
reasoned,  and  philosophised,  the  more  reasonable  and  philo- 
sophical he  became,  of  course — ^until  finally  the  bright  idea 
illuminated  his  brain,  through  the  fumy  fog  of  after-dinner 
Port,  and  cigar,  that  it  might  be  well  to  let  the  poor  '*  young- 
ling" up,  since  he  had  beaten  him  with  sufficient  severity 
for  this,  his  first  fall,  and  hoped,  in  the  gracious  serenity  of 
his  more  contemplative  and  propitious  mood,  that  the  rude, 
but  willful,  thouffh  not  contumacious  boy,  mi^ht  still  have 
some  elements  of  submission  and  reformation  m  him.  And 
John  grinned  with  a  ffrim  smile,  as  he  hitched  up  the  already 
nearly  bursting  waistband,  whidi  heaved  with  the  throes  of 
beef,  plumrpucUing,  and  paternal  sentiment.  Ha !  ha  I  ha ! 
the  wild,  young  dog  I  I'll  let  him  up  now,  but  may  be  the 
40  (478) 
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next  time,  I  have  occasion  to  lay  my  hand  npon  him,  his 
mother  won't  know  him,  when  I  'm  done  with  him ! 

But  as  Mrs.  Ball  was  not  present,  to  say  whether  she 
thought  it  likely  she  would,  this  important  historical  problem 
must  remain  through  all  time  a  solemn  mystery,  to  be  solred 
by  some  transcendental  historian  of  the  Bancroft  order,  in 
some  remote  era  of  the  *'  spiritual"  regime,  which  is  now  ao 
rapidly  approaching. 

Certainly  John  Bull  proved  himself  in  earnest  in  the  apos- 
tolic threat  of  the  *'  laying  on  of  hands,''  some  short  time 
afterward — as  we  shall  see — and  we  shall  see,  too,  the 
result. 

But ''  Sam,"  fortunately,  was  of  the  philosc^hic  tempera- 
ment too, — ^by  inheritance,  no  doubt — ^and  remained  very 
meekly  contented  with  the  drubbing  he  had  received,  and  a 
little  unimportant  concession  of  liberty  to  do  as  he  pleased 
hereafter.  To  be  sure  he  found  himself  with  an  empty 
treasury,  a  plundered,  ravaged  c(Hitinent,  a  half-rebellioas 
people  at  his  disposal,  but  managed  with  a  remarkable  pla- 
cidity, through  the  easy  temperament  for  which  he  is  noted, 
to  reconcile  hiqMolf — ^with  what  John  Bull  would  have  called 
a  vainglorious  contemplation  of  the  manifold  trophies  of  two 
entire  captured  armies,  and  the  paltry  pittance,  for  which  he 
was  obviously  indebted  to  paternal  magnanimity,  of  a  per- 
petual fief  to  lands,  demense  rents,  etc.,  to  which  he  naturally 
considered  himself,  in  all  humility,  somewhat  entitled,  by 
virtue  of  "  Squatter  Sovereignty."  To  be  sure,  "  Sam"  had 
never  been  a  tdlor,  except  in  the  Eve  and  Adam  sense,  or 
the  <'  Bou^h  and  Beady  " — and  therefore,  could  not  be  strictly 
considered  a  "  squatter."  As  it  was,  we  proceeded  very  meekly 
to  organize  a  government,  and  weld  a  constitution,  the  iroa 
hinses  of  which  have  as  yet  successfully  resisted  the  shodc 
of  fdl  elemental  forces,  which  have  been  brought  combined 
"against  it 

This  achievement,  though,  no  doubt,  owin^  to  the  inq>ira- 
ti(m  of  filial  gratitude,  solely,  and  the  sentiment  of  thank- 
fulness for  his  full  release,  through  the  gracious  and  benign 
magnanimity  of  his  new-found  and  portly  sire — tor  we  had 
thought  "  Sam  "  the  child  of  the  elements  solely — neverthe- 
lass  placed  him  in  a  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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which  caused  Old  Empire  to  verily  stare  at  the  Toung  Mon- 
strosity. 

The  Federal  Constitution  organized,  America  an  independ- 
dent  nation  of  the  earth,  ana  Wa8hingt<m  inaugurated  as 
president,  we  must  leave  the  intervening  period  to  other  his- 
tories, and  make  a  long  stride  to  that  of  the  war  of  1812 
with  Tecumseh. 

The  pressure  of  Bonaparte's  commercial  system,  not  con- 
fined to  the  civilized  world,  was  felt  even  by  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  North  American  forests.  The  price  of  furs,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  exclusion  from  the  Continent  of  Eurc^,  their 
chief  market,  had  sunk  so  low  that  the  Indian  hunters  found 
their  means  of  purchase  from  the  traders  greatly  curtailed. 
The  rapid  extension  of  settlements  north  of  the  Ohio  had  not 
only  occasioned  an  alarming  diminution  of  same,  but,  in  the 
facilities  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  whisky,  had  inflicted 
a  still  greater  evil  on  the  Indians.  Among  those  tribes, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  and,  further  to  the 
northwest,  Ottowas,  Potawatomies,  Kickapoos,  Winnebasoes, 
and  Chippewas,  a  remarkable  influence  had  of  late  been 
established  by  two  twin  brothers  of  the  Shawanese  tribe,  who 
possessed  between  them  all  the  qualities  held  ii)  neatest 
esteem  by  the  Indians.  Tecumseh  was  an  orator  and  a  war- 
rior, active,  intrepid,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous.  His  lHx>ther, 
commonly  known  as  The  Prophet,  was  not  only  an  orator,  but 
a  "medicine  man''  of  the  highest  pretensions,  claiming  to 
hold  direct  intercourse  with  the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  possess 
miraculous  powers.  He  announced  himself  as  specially  sent, 
and  instructed  to  require  of  the  red  men,  as  a  first  step 
toward  a  return  to  their  ancient  prosperity,  to  renounce  all 
those  innovations  borrowed  from  the  whites,  more  especially 
the  use  of  whisky,  which  had  made  them  the  slaves  of  the 
traders.  But  these  denunciations  were  not  limited  to  the 
vices  borrowed  from  the  white  men ;  they  were  equally  lev- 
elled at  those  approaches  to  civilization,  and  those  new  reli- 
gious opinions,  wnich  the  agents  of  the  government  <»i  the 
one  hand,  and  a  few  missionaries  on  the  other,  had  been 
laboring  to  introduce. 

Separating  himself  from  his  own  tribe,  which  was  slow,  at 
first,  in  reooffuizing  his  mission,  the  Prophet  had  established 
(1906)  a  vilhge  of  his  own  at  Greenville,  near  the  western 
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border  of  Ohio,  on  Imda  already  ceded  to  the  Umted  States. 
Meanwhile  TecnmseK*  traveled  from  tribe  to  tribe,  spreading 
everywhere  his  brother's  fame.  While  the  Prophet's  imme- 
diate followers,  engrossed  in  their  religions  exercises,  were 
often  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  it  was  reported,  and  believed 
at  a  distance,  that  he  oonld  make  pompkins  as  big  as  a  wig- 
wam spring  out  of  the  ground  at  a  single  word,  along  wiui 
stalks  of  corn,  of  which  a  single  ear  would  suffice  to  feed  a 
dozen  men.  Denounced  by  the  chiefs  of  their  own  and 
the  neighboring  tribes  as  impostors,  they  retorted  by  charges 
of  subserviency  to  the  whites,  and  even  of  witchcraft,  a  very 
terrible  accusation  among  the  Indians,  under  which  they  pro- 
cured the  death  of  two  or  three  hostile  Delaware  Chiefe.  It 
was,  however,  among  the  more  remote  tribes  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  convicts  were  obtained ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was 
one  reason  why  the  Prophet,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  removed 
his  village  to  the  Tippecanoe,  a  northern  branch  of  the  Upper 
Wabash,  a  spot  belonging  to  the  Miamis  and  Delawsres,  but 
which  he  occupied  in  spite  of  their  opposition.  At  this  new 
village,  disciples  and  spectators  flocking  in  from  all  sides,  the 
Propnet  continued  to  celebrate  his  appointed  seasons  of  fasting 
and  exhortations :  religious  exercises,  which  were  intermin- 
gled with  or  followed  by  warlike  sports,  such  as  shooting  with 
bows,  by  which  the  rifle  was  to  be  superseded,  and  wielding 
the  stone  tomahawk  or  war-dub,  ancient  Indian  weapons, 
before  the  hatchet  was  known. 

These  military  exercises,  and  an  alleged  secret  intercourse 
with  the  British  traders  and  agents,  had  drawn  upon  the 
Prophet  and  his  brother  the  suspicions  of  Harrison,  governor 
of  the  Indiana  Territory,  ana  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs ;  but  these  suspicions  were,  in  a  great  measure,  dis- 
pelled by  a  visit  which  the  Prophet  paid  to  Yincennes,  in 
which  he  assumed  the  diaracter  of  a  warm  friend  of  peace, 
his  sole  olgect  being,  as  he  declared,  to  reform  the  Indians, 
and  especially  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  whisky.  Not  long 
after  this  visit,  Harrison  neld  a  treaty  at  Fort  Wayne  witS 
the  Delawares,  Potawatomies,  Hiamis,  Eickapoos,  Weas,  and 
Eel  Biver  Indians,  at  which,  in  consideration  of  annuities 
amounting  to  $2850,  and  of  presents  in  hand  to  the  value  of 
$8200,  he  obtained  a  cession  of  lands  extending  up  the 
Wabash  above  Terra  Haute,  and  including  the  midcue  waters 
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of  White  river.  Neither  the  Prophet  nor  the  tribe  iS  which 
he  belonged  had  any  claim  to  these  lands,  except,  indeed, 
under  a  doctrine  which  he  had  lately  set  up,  that  all  the 
Indian  lands  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in  oommoiiy  and  that 
none  could  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all.  On  this 
ground  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  denounced  the  late 
treaty  as-  void,  and  they  threatened  to  kill  all  the  chiefs 
concerned  in  making  it — ^a  threat  the  more  formidable/ in 
consequence  of  the  accession  to  the  Prophet^s  party,  at  this 
moment,  of  the  Wyandots,  a  tribe  on  Lake  Erie,  not  numer- 
ous, but  famoos  warriors,  and  regarded  with  great  respect  by 
aU'  the  northwestern  tribes,  who  called  them  undes. 

'  In  consequence  of  new  reports  of  intended  hostilities,  Har- 
risen  invited  the  Prophet  and  his  brother  to  a  new  interview, 
'Ivhich  took  place  in  a  field  just  outside  the  village  of  Yin- 
cennes.  Thoagh  requested  not  to  bring  more  than  thirty 
followers,  Tecamseh  came  attended  by  some  four  hundred 
warriors.  The  governor,  surrounded  by  several  hundred  of 
the  unarmed  townspeople,  was-  seated  in  a  chair,  attended  by 
the  jdu^s  of  the  Territory,  by  several  officers  of  the  army, 
and  by  Winnemack,  a  friendly  Potawatomie  chief,  who  had 
on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  given  notice  of  Tecumseh's* 
designs.  Under  some  trees  on  the  border  of  the  field  were 
placed  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  from  the  fort.  The 
Indians,  who  sat  in  a  semicircle  on  the  grass,  had  left  iheir 
rifles  at  their  camp,  but  they  had  tl^eir  tomahawks  by  them. 

Tecumseh,  in  his  opening  speech,  fully  avowed  the  design 
of  himself  and  his  brother  to  establish,  by  a  combination 
among  the  tribes,  the  principle  of  no  more  cessions  of  Indian 
lands  except  by  general  consent.  He  admitted  a  determina- 
tion to  kill  all  the  chie&  concerned  in  the  late  treaty,  but 
diisavowed  any  intention  to  make  war  upon  the  whites,  and 
denounced  those  who  had  accused  him  of  it  as  Hars.  This 
was  aimed  at  Winnemack,  whom  Tecumseh  overwhelmed 
with  a  torrent  of  reproaches,  and  who,  as  he  sat  on  the 
ground,  near  Harrison's  chair,  secretly  charged  a  pistol,  and 
held  it  concealed,  ready  for  use. 

Harrison,  in  reply,  ridiculed  Tecumaeh's  assertions  that 
the  Great  Spirit  had  intended  the  Indians  to  be  one  people ; 
f(Hr,  if  so,  why  had  he  put  different  tongues  into  iheir  neads? 
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Why  had  he  uot  given  them  one  langn^,  which  all  might 
nnderatand?    The  land  in  dispute  had  heen  bonght  of  the 
Miamis,  whose  fathers  had  owned  it  while  the  Shawaneae 
lived  in  Georgia ;  and  the  sale  had  been  consented  to  bj  all 
the  tribes  who  by  occupancy  had  any  claim.     They  had  seen 
lit  to  sell  the  land,  and  what  business  had  the  Shawaneae  to 
interpose  ?    Here  the  governor  paused  for  the  interpreter  to 
repeat  to^thc  Indians  ndiat  he  had  said,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Tecumseh  broke  in,  declaring,  with  violent  gesticulations, 
that  the  governor's  statement-s  were  false,  and  that  he  and 
the  United  States  had  cheated  and  imposed  upon  the  Indiana 
As  he  went  on  with  increased  vehemence,  his  warriors  sprang 
npon  their  feet  and  began  to  brandish  their  tomahawksw 
Harrison  started  from  his  chair  and  drew  his  sword,  as  did 
the  officers  who  stood  by ;  Winnemack  cocked  his  pistol ;  and 
the  unarmed  citizens  caught  up  such  missiles  as  came  to  hand, 
principally  brickbats  from  an  ancient  kiln.     The  ^ard  of 
soldiers  came  running  up,  and  were  about  to  fire,  but  were 
checked  by  the  governor,  who  asked  the  interpreters  what 
was  the  matter.     Being  told  what  Tecumseh  had  said,  Har* 
risen  pronounoed  him  a  bad  man,  with  whom  he  would  hold 
no  further  conference.     As  he  had  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  council  fire,  he  mi^ht  depart  in  safety,  but  he  must 
instantly  leave  the  nei^borhcKxl.     Thereupon  the  oonncil 
broke  up,  and  Tecumseh  retired  to  his  camp. 

The  people  of  Vincennes  stood  to  their  arms,  expecting  an 
attack  that  night  But,  changing  his  tactics,  Tecumseh  the 
next  morning  expressed  the  greatest  regret  at  the  violence 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed,  and  requested  and  obtained 
another  interview.  This  time  his  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected.  He  denied  any  intention  of  using  force, 
ascribing  the  demonstration  of  the  day  before  to  the  advice  of 
white  men — and  Harrison  had  enemies  in  the  Territory,  who 
had  accused  him  of  having  cheated  the  Indian&-^by  whom  he 
had  been  told  that,  if  he  made  a  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  the  governor  would  be  recalled,  and  me  land  given 
up.  But,  though  he  disclaimed  any  hostile  intentions,  upon 
being  asked  whether  he  meant  to  interfere  with  the  survey 
of  the  land,  he  significantly  replied  that  he  should  adhere 
to  the  old  bounckry.    He  was  followed  by  a  Wyandot,  a 
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Potawat(»nie,  an  Ottawa,  a  Eickapoo,  and  a  Winnebago,  all  ^ 
wliom  declared  their  adherence,  and  that  of  their  tribes,  to 
the  new  confederacy. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  Tecumseh's  real  feeling  and  inten« 
tions,  Harrison  paid  him  a  visit  in  his  camp.  He  expressed, 
on  this  occasion,  great  relnctance  to  go  to  war  with  Uie 
Americans,  and  promised,  if  the  recent  cessicms  were  given 
up,  and  the  principle  adopted  of  taking  no  more  land  from 
the  Indians  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  to  be  a 
faithful  ally,  and  to  assist  the  Americans  in  any  war  with 
the  British;  otherwise,  though  well  aware  that  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  British  was  all  for  their  own  purposes,  he 
should  be  obliged  to  join  them.  Harrison,  though  he  held 
out  no  hope  of  success,  promised  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  President. 

Numerous  complaints,  some  months  after,  from  the  frontier, 
of  horses  stolen,  houses  plundered,  and  even  alleged  murders, 
caused  Harrison  to  send  word  to  Tecumseh  that,  if  he  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  these  outrages,  he  might  expect  to  be  attacked. 
Tecumseh  replied  by  a  personal  visit,  but  with  no  satisfactory 
result.  Shortly  after,  he  started  on  a  journey  to  the  South, 
in  hope  to  bring  the  Greeks,  Gboctaws,  and  Ghickasaws  into 
his  confederacy.  Among  the  Greeks  especially  he  might 
hope  for  some  influence,  as  his  mother  had  belonged  to  that 
tribe. 

Harrison  had  suffsested  to  the  administration  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  postl^h  up  the  Wabash,  and  they  had  pro- 
posed the  seiring  of  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  as  hostages 
for  peace.  Boyd's  regiment  of  regular  infantry  had  been 
for  some  time  station^  at  Pittsburgh,  with  a  view  to  possi- 
ble operations  in  the  West.  Fresh  complaints  coming  from 
the  Illinois  Territory,  Boyd  was  directed  to  place  Umself 
under  Harrison's  command.  Harrison  was  authorized,  should 
the  Prq>het  commence  or  threaten  hostilities,  to  attack  him, 
and  to  call  out  ndlitia  for  that  purpose ;  but  considering  the 
threatening  state  of  relations  with  Great  Britain,  much  anx- 
iety was  at  the  same  time  expressed  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  The  people  of  Yincennes  and  its  neighborhood, 
dreaded  being  suddenly  attacked  at  any  time.  They  were 
eager  to  strike  a  decisive  blow ;  and,  though  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  his  orders,  Harrison  Uumg^  thai  poliqr  the 
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heeL  With  Boyd's  raiment,  aboat  ibree  hundred  Btnuig, 
and  some  five  handred  militia,  partly  from  Eentocky,  indnd- 
ins  two  or  three  moanted  companies,  advaQcing  acme  sixty 
mUeB  up  the  Wabash  to  Terre  Haute,  he  estaUushed  a  post 
there,  named  after  himself ;  and  thence  he  disptttched  aome 
Delaware  chiefs,  that  tribe  still  remaining  friendly,  on  a 
mission  to  the  Prq>het.  These  messengers  were  yeiy  ill 
received,  and  were  dismissed  with  insults  and  contempt.  The 
troops  then  advanced,  and,  after  eight  days'  cautious  march, 
encamped  within  ten  miles  of  the  Prophet's  town.  The 
march  being  resumed  the  next  day,  small  parties  of  Indians 
began  to  appear,  with  whom  it  was  in  vain  attempted  to 
communicate;  but  within  three  miles  of  the  town,  some 
chiefs  came  forward,  who  asked  the  meaning  of  this  hostile 
movement ;  urged  the  Prophet's  desire  for  peace ;  and  ob- 
tained a  halt,  and  the  appomtment  of  a  council  for  the  mor- 
row.  The  army  encamped  in  a  hollow  square,  surrounded 
by  a  chain  of  sentinels,  the  troops  sleeping  on  their  arms, 
with  orders,  if  attacked,  to  maintain  their  position  at  all 
hazards.  Just  before  daybreak — the  light  of  the  moon,  then 
in  its  tibird  quarter,  obscured  by  doudb,  with  an  oocaskmal 
drizzle  of  rain — an  alarm  was  given  by  the  discharge  of  a 
gun  by  one  of  the  sentinels,  followed  by  the  Indian  yell, 
and  a  desperate  rush  and  heavy  fire  upon  the  left  rear  angle 
of  the  camp.  The  Indians  had  crept  dose  to  the  sentinels, 
designing  to  overpower  them  by  surprise.  The  men  stood  at 
once  to  iheir  arms.  All  the  camp-fires  were  immediately 
extinguished,  lest  they  might  serve  to  guide  the  aim  of  the 
Indians.  The  attack  soon  extended  to  almost  the  whole 
square,  the  Indians  advancing  and  retiring  at  a  signal  made 
by  the  rattling  of  deer's  hoofs.  Not  being  able  to  break 
the  square,  and  being  charged,  soon  after  daylight,  by  the 
mounted  men,  they  presently  disappeared,  carrying  cS  their 
wounded,  but  leaving  forty  dead  on  the  field.  This  battle, 
for  the  present,  ended  the  war  with  the  Indians,  until  Te- 
cumseh,  after  the  dedaration  of  the  war  of  1812,  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  English,  when  it  was  resumed  with  all 
its  terror.  The  final  death  of  Tecumseh,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  broke  up  the  formi- 
dable alliance  among  ten  Indian  tribes,  of  whidi  he  was  the 
head,  and  defeated,  finally,  his  grand  and  masterly  sdienie, 
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of  annihilating  the  entire  western  settlements,  bj  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  savage  tribes  of  the  West  and  North. 

The  death  of  Tecomseh,  in  this  battle,  was  in  reality  one 
of  the  gieat  events  of  western  history.  The  circumstances 
of  his  mil,  of  which  so  greal;  nse  has  been  made  for  paltry 

g>litical  ends,  which  attributed  it  to  the  prowess  of  Colonel 
ichard  M.  Johnson,  that  Ethiop-loving  demagogue  of  the^ 
democracy,  have  been,  for  the  first  time,  properly  delineated 
in  our  cut.  He  was  undoubtedly  slain  by  Colonel  Whitley, 
of  the  Kentucky  mounted  men,  in  a  single-hand  conflict, 
and  we  have  furnished  a  correct  portrait  of  the  noble  horse 
which  he  rode  on  the  occasion,  and  which,  wounded  by  the 
last  shot  from  the  pistol  of  Tecumseh,  survived,  and  finally 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  father  of  the  present  nar- 
rator. This  event  virtually  ended  the  war,  in  this  direction. 
This  expedition  gave  rise  to  abundant  discussions.  Har- 
rison's consenting  to  suspend  his  march ;  his  selection  of  a 
camp  so  near  the  Indians ;  his  omission  to  fortify  it,  for 
which  the  want  of  axes  was  pleaded  in  excuse ;  and  his  con- 
duct also  during  the  battle,  were  all  very  closely  canvassed. 
A  dispute  also  arose,  as  to  whether  the  merits  of  the  repulse 
belonged  to  him  or  to  Boyd.  Harrison,  however,  was  sus- 
tained, and  his  conduct  approved  by  the  President,  and  by 
resolutions  of  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana; 
and  such  was  the  general  impression  throughout  the  West, 
as  to  give  him  a  decided  military  reputation. 

The  question  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  is  well 
rememliered  turned  solely  upon  the  question  of  embargo, 
and  the  right  of  impressment,  which  Johnny  Bull,  with  me 
full  recollection  of, his  reserved,  apostolic  right  of  the  "lay- 
ing on  of  hands,"  claimed  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
enforcing,  to  the  virtual  ruin  of  our  national  commerce  and 
navy,  caused  immense  discussion,  in  which  the  most  brilliant 
of  the  children  of  "  Sam  "  developed  their  finest  powers  of 
oratory  and  invective,  pro  and  con. 

Randolph,  with  his  fierce  wit  and  demoniac  satire,  stood 
like  the  incarnate  ghost  of  famine,  in  the  halls  of  our  Con- 
gress, hurling  savage  epithets  at  the  heads  of  the  promoters 
of  the  war ;  shaking  his  spectral  finger,  with  terrible  de- 
nunciations, at  the  eloquent  and  subtle  Clay,  whose  clarion 
vdce,  the  very  music  of  war,  had  roused  our  people  to  batde 
41 
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against  the  predominating  insolence  of  Britisli  naval  ascend- 
ancy. But  Bandolph  squeaked  Ids  dire  epithets  in  yain — a 
stronger  spell  than  he  could  wake  was  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people — and»  in  uspite  of  Tories,  Jesuits,  and  Quakers, 
the  nation  rose  up  as  one  man,  and  drove  the  vaunted  tyrant 
of  the  seas  from  our  waters,  more  humiliated  than  ever. 
•  Tbb  time  pursy  John  Bull  did  "  give  up  the  ship ;  "  Sam  " 
had  thrashed  him  on  the  land  before,  and  now  it  became 
necessary  to  thrash  him  on  the  sea,  which,  in  the  glorious 
battles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Cruerriere,  the  United 
States  and  the  Macedonian,  the  Wasp  and  the  Hornet,  he 
quickly  demonstrated,  that  on  whatever  element  he  chose  to 
carry  his  arms  and  his  commerce,  they  should  be  respected. 
Nor  did  he  find  it  necessary  to  bombard  any  Greytowns,  at 
that,  or  perform  any  other  such  superlative  heroics. 

Now,  too,  culminated  the  reputations  of  Jackson,  Harri- 
son, and  Scott — stalwart  men,  all,  and  good  generals.  The 
first,  the  ffreatest,  and  strongest  since  Washington,  the  man 
of  iron  wfll  and  lofty  aim,  the  rude,  unlettered  hero  of  the 
savage  West !  the  saunt  Titan  of  modem  pigmies  of  demo- 
cracy !  Who  can  iorget  his  long  career  <^  opposition  and 
dauntless  conquest  against  aggressions  of  all  kinds,  whether 
military,  pditical,  or  social? 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us,  within  our  narrow  limits,  to 
follow  up,  in  detail,  the  incidents  of  this  important  war. 
We  can  do  nothing  more  than  glance  at  some  ci  its  impor- 
tant events.  We  will  only  mention,  that  throughout  its 
entire  course,  the  whole  conduct  of  John  Bull  exhibited  a 
most  unrelenting  determination  to  consummate  the  purposes 
of  his  avowed  vengeance. 

In  doing  this,  he  scrupled  at  no  intrigue,  however  infa- 
mous, no  strategy,  however  brutal,  and  no  affiliation,  how« 
ever  debasing.  He,  without  hesitation,  sought  the  aid  of 
tiie  French  Jesuits,  whom  he  hated  and  feared  more  than 
any  other  power,  except  that  of  the  recreant  *'  Sam,"  upon 
whom  he  was  sworn  to  be  avenged;  and,  through  their 
agency,  Jbe  formed  treaties  with  the  savage  tribes  of  the  con- 
tinent, over  whom  they  had  now  obtained  ascendancy,  north 
and  south,  made  them  the  medium  of  his  revengeful  largess 
in  arms,  ammunition,  and  money,  and  thus  turned  them 
loose  from  every  '' Bednction  " — ^the  cordon  of  which  had 
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now  been  oompleted  by  the  intrigaes  of  these  holy  fathers, 
who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  saeh  temporary  alliance 
with  their  old  foes,  to  vreak  their  own  hoarded  vengeance 
against  the  Protestant  canse. 

Thns  inflamed,  the  sanguinary  savages  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent were  tamed  loose  npon  the  women  and  children  of 
our  vast  and  defenseless  borders,  and  the  war  assomed  many 
aspects  of  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  horror,  which  had 
remained,  until  now,  to  assume  their  full  sanguinary 
coloring. 

The  battle  in  which  Perry  so  singularly  defeated  the 
entire  naval  force  of  John  Bull,  upon  the  NcMi^hem  Lakes, 
was  the  first  and  most  important  check  which  his  hired  bri- 
gands received  during  the  war.  Jackson's  operations  con- 
aummated,  by  the  battle  of  the  Great  Horse-shoe  Bend,  and 
the  submission  of  the  Creeks  inforoed  a  peace  with  the 
Southern  Indians. 

Brown's  invasion  of  Canada,  and  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
in  which  the  young  Scott  distinguished  himself,  and  the 
battle  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  The  march  on  Washingtcm,  the  battle 
of  Bladensburg,  and  the  attack  and  defense  of  Baltimore, 
which  rapidly  succeeded  the  capture  of  the  capital,  were  soon 
followed  by  the  advance  on  and  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  British,  which  virtually  ended  the  war  in 
the  North. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  we  shall 
give  some  more  detailed  account. 

Previous  to  Jackson's  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  everything 
had  remained  there,  intervening  dilapidations  excepted,  in 
the  same  condition  in  which  Wilkinson  had  left  it,  a  stop 
having  been  put,  immediately  after  his  departure,  to  every 
measure  of  defense  which  he  had  commenced.  The  total 
population  of  Louisiana  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand, 
of  whom  half  were  slaves  or  free  people  of  color.  New 
Orleans  had  about  twenty  thousand,  of  whom  less  than  half 
were  whites.  Of  these  whites  a  liurge  portion  were  French 
Creoles,  while  there  were  also  many  adventurers  of  foreign 
birth,  whose  attachment  to  the  United  States  was  not  implir 
citly  relied  upon.  The  adjoining  districts  of  Mississippi  con- 
tained not  above  forty  ihousaaa  inhabitanta,  of  wluan  half 
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were  slaves.  In  cansequenoe  of  oommunicatioiis  sent  bj 
General  Jackson  from  Mobile,  Governor  Claibome  had 
ordered  all  the  militia  of  Louisiana  to  hold  themselves  in 
resdi^^ess  for  instant  service,  those  of  the  city  to  exercise 
twice  a  week,  and  those  of  the  oountiy  half  aa  often.  A 
public  meeting  was  soon  after  called  in  New  Orleans  and  a 
committee  of  defense  organized,  of  which  Edward  Livingston 
was  appointed  chairman.  Having  recovered  possession  at 
last  of  his  batture,  Livingston  had  begun  to  riBe  above  the 
wave  of  obloquy  with  whi<£  he  had  been  so  long  overwhelmed ; 
but  he  was  still  so  unpopular,  and  such  were  the  local  jeal- 
ousies and  quarrels,  that  another  and  rival  onnmittee  of 
defense  was  presently  organized.  Determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  every  means  of  defense,  Jackson  issued  from  Mobile 
an  affectionate  address  to  ''  the  noble-hearted,  generous,  free 
men  of  color."  Bepudiating  the  mistaken  policy  which  had 
hitherto  excluded  them  from  the  military  service,  he  called 
on  them  to  enroll  themselves  in  a  distinct  corps — a  call  to 
which  they  quickly  responded,  under  an  act  of  the  Louisiana 
legislature,  called  toother  in  special  session,  and  by  which 
a  joint  committee  of  defense  was  appointed,  apparently,  how- 
ever, with  very  little  hopes  that  any  very  serious  attack 
could  be  withstood. 

The  arrival  of  Jackson,  who  was  soon  followed  by  a  few 
regulars  from  Mobile,  served  to  give  some  encouragement 
But  he  saw  at  once  that  he  must  rely  for  defense  mainly  on 
exterior  resources;  nor  were  there  any  to  which  he  could 
look  except  Coffee's  brigade,  which,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  Pensaoola,  he  had  ordered  to  march  for  the 
Mississippi,  and  other  detadiments  of  militia  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  called  for  some  time  before,  and  expected 
down  the  river,  but  which,  as  yet,  had  scarcely  set  out.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  the  poverty  and  disorganization  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  the  West,  that  the  Kentucky  troops 
had  only  been  enabled  to  embark,  by  the  credit  of  individual 
citizens  pledged  for  the  necessary  supplies.  Intent  to  aug- 
ment his  forces  by  all  means,  Jackson  accepted  the  aid  of 
Lafitte  and  a  portion  of  the  Baratarian  buccaneers,  who  again 
tendered  their  services  on  condition  of  pardon.  The  convicts, 
also,  in  the  prison,  were  released  and  embodied. 

A  fat'bottomed  frigate,  commenced  by  Wilkinson,  and 
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which  would  have  been  inraliiahle  at  the  present  moment* 
laj  unfinished  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain.  The 
only  naval  force  on  that  lake  and  Lake  Borgne,  was  five  gun* 
boats  and  a  small  schooner ;  these,  with  a  few  other  gun*\)oats 
and  barges  in  the  Mississippi,  the  schooner  Carolina  of  fouN 
te4n  guns,  and  the  ship  Louisiana  of  sixteen,  the  latter  just 
taken  into  service,  constituted  the  whole  naval  means  of 
defendiuj^  the  water  approaches.  While  Jackson  was  inspect^ 
ing  the  forts  St.  Philip  and  Leon,  which  guarded  the  ascent 
of  the  river,  news  reached  New  Orleans  that  the  expected 
British  fleet  had  anchored  at  Cat  Island,  off  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Borgne.  The  force  on  board,  without  counting  four 
thousand  sailors  and  marines,  amounted,  as  it  afterward 
appeared,  to  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Packing- 
ham,  Keene,  Lambert,  and  Gibbs,  able  and  experienced  gen- 
erals of  Wellington's  late  Peninsular  army,  whence,  also,  the 
troops  had  mostly  been  drawn.  Some  forty  or  fifty  British 
barges  succeeded  after  a  hard  fight,  in  capturing  the  Amer- 
ican flotilla  on  Lake  Borgne,  thus  laying  open  the  passage 
to  New  Orleans ;  and  about  tiie  same  time,  the  post  called 
the  Balize,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  with  all  the  pilots 
stationed  there,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  Louisiana  militia  were  at  once  called  into  the  field ; 
but  a  serious  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  arms.  Jack- 
son, some  months  brfore,  had  called  for  a  supply  from  the 
arsenal  at  Pittsburg;  but,  from  an  unwillingness  to  pay  the 
freight  demanded  by  the  only  steamer  which  then  navigated 
the  Mississippi,  these  necessary  means  of  defense  had  been 
shipped  in  keel  boats,  nor  did  they  arrive  till  the  fate  of  the 
dty  had  been  decided.  Even  the  muskets  on  hand  would 
have  been  useless,  but  for  a  sumly  of  flinta  furnished  by 
Lafitte,  the  Baratarian  pirate.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
act  extending  for  four  months  the  payment  of  all  bills  and 
notes;  but  they  hesitated  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act: 
whereupon  Ja^son,  under  whose  command  Governor  Clai- 
borne had  placed  himself  and  the  militia,  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  piWaiming  martial  law. 

Expresses  had  already  been  sent  up  the  river,  to  get  news, 
if  possible,  of  Coffee's  brigade,  and  of  the  militia  expected 
from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Coffee,  after  encountering 
great  hardships  from  excessive  rains  and  short  supplies,  had 
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reached  the  neighborhood  of  Baton  Bonge  aboat  the  time 
that  the  British  appeared  off  Cat  Island.  On  reeeiving  Jack- 
8<m'8  orders^  he  had  marched  with  one  thousand  three  knndred 
and  fifty  men,  leaving  three  hundred  sick  behind,  and  push- 
ing forward  himself  with  eigbt  hundred  of  the  best  mounted* 
he  accomplished  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  two  days,  encamping  on  the  third  within  four  miles  of  the 
city.  A  body  of  Mississippi  drago(xia,  which  had  mardied 
from  Mobile  about  the  same  time,  arrived  shortly  after.  On 
news  of  Carroll's  approach  with  the  additicmal  Tennessee 
militia,  the  steamboat  which  had  just  arrived  from  Pittsbiuv 
bad  been  stent  to  bring  them  down ;  and  Jackson  thus  found 
himself  at  the  bead  of  five  thousand  men,  of  whom  somewhat 
less  than  a  thousand  were  r^ulars. 

Meanwhile  the  British  Army,  advancing  in  their  light 
transports  to  the  head  of  Lake  Borgne,  under  the  pilotaee  of 
some  Italian  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  that  neighborhood,  found 
a  water  passage  by  the  Bayou  Bienvenu,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  left  bank,  aboat 
fifteen  miles  below  New  Orleans,  was  gained  by  Qeneral 
Eeene  with  an  advanced  party  of  two  thousand  light  troops. 
This  approach  from  the  front  was  a  fortunate  circumstaaoe ; 
had  the  British  advanced  by  Lake  Pontchartrain,  thus  cutting 
off  the  communication  of  New  Orleans  with  the  country  above* 
the  result  might  have  been  very  different. 

As  soon  as  Jackson  was  informed  of  this  lodgment*  leaving 
Carroll  and  the  Louisiana  country  militia  to  cover  the  dty* 
he  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  taking  with  him  the  regiH 
lars,  the  dty  militia,  Coffee's  brigade  dismounted,  and  the 
Mississippi  dragoons.  The  British  left  rested  on  the  river, 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  sdiooner  Carolina.  Coffee  was 
detached  to  gain  their  right,  while  Jackson,  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  on  their 
front  it  was  dark  before  the  action  began,  a  dreumstance 
&vorable  in  some  respects  to  the  raw  American  troops,  bat 
preventing  co-operation*  and  produdng  some  c(mfusioii.  The 
attack  was  maae  with  vigor.  The  British,  greatly  annoyed 
by  the  fire  of  the  schooner,  were  driven  te  take  several  new 
positions ;  but  at  last  they  got  into  a  very  strong  one,  between 
an  old  levee,  which  covered  them  from  the  schooner,  and  a 
new  one*  raised  within*  which  guarded  their  right;    and 
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finding  that  this  position  oonld  not  be  forced,  Jackaon  retired 
with  a  I088  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  killed, 
wounded,   and    prisoners.     The   enemy's  loss  was  rather 

greater.  The  next  day  Jackson  took  up  a  position  behind  a 
eep  trench,  running  from  the  river  to  the  swamp,  at  a  point 
where  the  solid  land  between  was  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth, 
a  position  naturally  strong,  and  which  every  effort  was  made 
to  strengthen.  Just  as  the  late  action  closed,  the  British 
had  been  joined  by  a  new  division  from  their  ships ;  but, 
alarmed  at  the  warm  reception  they  had  met,  and  ignorant 
of  Jackson's  force,  which  the  American  prisoners  greatly 
exaggerated,  instead  of  pressing  forward  at  once,  which  would 
have  been  their  best  chance,  they  waited  to  bring  up  rein- 
forcements and  artillery.  This  interval  was  diligently 
employed  by  Jackson  in  strengthening  his  position,  b^es  of 
oott(m  being  used  to  form  a  rampart,  which,  as  well  as  the 
ditch  in  front  of  it,  was  extended  into  the  swamp.  A  British 
battery,  established  on  the  levee,  succeded  in  destroying  the 
Carolina  by  hot  shot,  but  the  Louisiana  was  saved,  and  towed 
out  <^  readi.  The  next  day  the  enemy  advanced  in  force, 
driving  in  Jackson's  outposts,  and  having  approached  within 
a  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  they  opened  upon  them  with  artil- 
lery, bombs,  and  Gongreve  rockets.  JacKson  had  five  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery  already  mounted,  ai^  served  by  the  crew 
of  the  Carolina.  These  guns,  aided  by  the  raking  fire  of 
the  Louisiana,  checked  the  enemy's  advance,  and  after  a  seven 
hours'  cannonade,  he  retired  with  considerable  loss. 

As  matters  thus  approached  a  crisis,  Jackson  and  Claiborne 
were  not  a  little  troubled  at  the  apprehension  of  treachery 
within  the  city.  Fulwar  Skipworth,  who,  from  having  been 
governor  of  the  late  insurgent  republic  of  West  Florida,  was 
now  speaker  of  the  Louisiana  Senate,  had  made  some  inqui- 
ries of  Major  Butler,  left  in  command  at  New  Orleans,  as  to 
the  truth  of  a  rumor,  that,  rather  than  surrender,  Jackson 
would  destroy  the  city  and  retire  up  the  river,  from  which, 
and  other  circumstances,  it  was  conjectured  that  the  Legisla- 
ture might  intend  to  save  the  city  by  offering  to  capitulate. 
Jackson  directed  Clairbonie,  in  case  any  move  was  made  in 
that  direction,  to  arrrest  the  members  of  the  Legislature ;  an 
order  to  which  Claiborne  gave  such  an  interpretation,  oon- 
trary,  it  was  afterward  said,  to  Jackson's  intentions,  that» 
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withcut  waiting  to  see  whether  there  were  anj  fflroonda  for 
his  suspicions,  he  placed  a  military  gaard  at  the  door  of  the 
hall,  and  broke  up  the  legislative  session.  Jackson  also 
authorized  a  general  search  of  houses  and  stores  for  arms, 
and,  to  prevent  any  skulking  fnym  militia  duty,  he  directed 
a  registration  of  all  the  male  inhabitants. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  the  enemy 
renewed  his  attack  with  more  and  heavier  artillery ;  but,  in 
the  interval,  the  works  had  been  much  strengthened ;  and, 
after  a  heavy  cannonade,  the  British  guns  were  dismounted 
and  silenced.  Jackson's  preparations  for  defense  were  noi 
confined  to  the  left  bank  of  Uie  river.  By  the  Bay  of  Bara- 
taria  and  the  inlets  connected  with  it,  the  bank  opposite  the 
city  might  be  approached^  without  passing  the  forts  on  the 
river ;  and  to  guard  against  attack  from  that  quarter,  Gren* 
eral  Morgan  had  been  sent  across,  with  orders  to  throw  np 
defenses  like  those  on  the  eastern  side.  At  last  the  long 
expected  Eentnckians  arrived — 2260  men,  led  by  G^nenu 
Adair,  that  old  friend  of  Burr's — ^but  half  of  them  were 
without  arms,  which  Jackson  could  not  furnish.  Detachments 
of  these  Eentuckians  and  of  the  Louisiana  militia  were  sent 
to  join  Morgan,  whose  force  was  thus  raised  to  1500  men, 
stationed  behind  an  intrenchment,  defended  by  several  brass 
twelves  and  by  a  battQ^y  of  twenty  four-pounders,  commanded 
by  Commodore  Patterson.  The  men  without  arms  were  em« 
ployed  by  Jackson  upon  a  second  line  of  intrenchments,  as  a 
place  of  rally  should  he  be  driven  from  his  first  line. 

Preparations  had  meanwhile  been  made  by  the  British  for 
a  grand  attack.  Boats  having  been  drawn,  with  great  labor, 
from  the  bayou  into  the  river,  Colonel  Thornton  was  sent 
across  in  the  night,  with  a  British  detachment,  to  assault 
Morgan.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  fire  of  a  battery  of 
six  eighteen  pounders,  erected  also  during  the  night,  the 
main  hodj,  led  by  Packenham  in  person,  advanced  to  storm 
Jackson's  position.  "  Booty  and  beauty,"  such  was  the  watch- 
word; comment  enough  on  British  military  morals.  One 
column  marched  by  the  river,  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
carried  an  *  advanc^  redoubt,  by  the  ffuns  of  which  the 
approach  to  the  American  line  was  raked  through  its  whole 
extent.  The  other  and  main  column,  led  by  Gibbs  and 
Keenei  approached  that  part  of  the  American  line  nearest 
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to  the  fatal  fire  of  the  Tennessee  sharp-sliooters^  and  of  nine 

?iece8  of  heavy  artillery,  was  speedily  thrown  into  confusion, 
^ackingham,  in  attempting  to  restore  order,  was  killed  ;  the 
other  two  generals  were  wounded,  Gibbs  mortally ;  and  after 
an  hour's  struggle,  and  two  unsuccessful  adrances,  Lambert, 
^-ho  succeeded  to  the  command,  was  obliged  to  withdraw,  at 
the  same  time  abandoning  the  redoubt  on  the  river,  which  the 
other  column  had  carried.  Thornton,  on  the  opposite  bank,  not- 
withstanding some  delay  in  his  advance,  had  proved  entirely 
successful,  and  the  position  he  had  gained  would  have  given 
great  advantage  for  renewing  the  attack.  But  the  British 
army  had  lost  two  thousand  men  in  "killed  and  wounded ;  and 
Lambert,  dreading  still  further  disasters,  hastened  to  with- 
draw Thornton's  troops,  and  to  abandon  the  whole  enterprise. 
Having  taken  all  proper  precautions  to  oover  his  retreat,  he 
first  fell  back  to  the  original  landing  place  on  Lake  Bor^e, 
from  which  point  the  army  was  presently  re-embarked. 
Jackson's  loss  was  but  trifling,  only  seventy-one  on  both 
9ides  of  the  river,  while  his  total  loss  in  the  campaign  had 
been  but  three  hundred  and  thirty-three.  But  with  his  raw 
troops,  whose  flight  before  Thornton  had  shown  how  little  they 
could  be  depended  on,  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  anything  in 
attempting  to  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  who,  retiring 
first  to  Cat  Island,  proceeded  thence,  as  if  not  to  fail  entirely, 
to  the  attack  and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer.  About  the  same 
time  the  enemy  withdrew  f^om  the  coast  of  Ghsorgia ;  but 
not  until  they  had  caused  a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  and 
had  thrown  that  State,  and  South  Carolina  also,  into  a  par- 
oxysm of  alarm. 

Bumors  of  Jackson's  successes  beginning  to  arrive  at 
Washington,  successes  which  the  administration,  so  far  as 
anything  had  been  done  by  them,  had  very  liCtle  right  to 
expect,  came  like  an  exhilarating  cordial  to  the  bafflM  and 
mortified  war  party.  Confirmations,  with  additional  particu- 
lars, continued  to  arrive,  and  to  be  welcomed  with  the  loudest 
exultations;  but,  before  the  whole  story  was  known,  the 
public  attention  was  drawn  off  to  a  fresh  piece  of  news,  of 
even  greater  interest  and  importance. 

The  Britbh  sloop  of  war  t'avorite,  arriving  at  New  York 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  brought  two  messengers,  one  British, 
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the  other  American,  bearers  of  an  anezpected  treat jW  peace, 
already  ratified  hj  the  British  government  It  waa  late  of  a 
Satarday  night ;  bat  no  sooner  was  the  joyful  word  fbicb  cir- 
culated through  the  city — and  it  spread  like  electricitj — than, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  or  to  think  about  the  terma,  the 
whole  active  population,  of  all  parties,  rushed  into  the  streets 
in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  delight ;  and,  amid  shouts,  illumina- 
tions, and  a  perfect  uproar  of  joy,  expresses  were  sent  off, 
north  and  south,  with  the  news.  In  thirty-two  hours  (thought 
to  be  a  great  effort  of  speed)  the  announcement  reached 
Boston,  where  it  was  received  on  Monday  morning  with  the 
most  clamorous  rejoicings.  All  the  bdls  were  at  once  set  to 
ringing;  messen^rs  were  despatched  in  every  directkn  to 
spread  the  deli^tful  intelligence;  the  schools  received  a 
holyday ;  the  whole  population,  quitting  their  employmoits, 
hastened  to  congratulate  each  other  at  this  relief,  not  only 
from  foreign  war,  but  from  the  still  more  dreadful  impending 
doad  of  internal  and  civil  struggle.  The  blockaded  snipping, 
rotting  forlorn  at  the  wharves,  got  out  all  their  fla^  ami 
streamers,  and,  before  night,  once  more  the  hum  of  oommeroe 
sounded,  shipK^rpenters  and  riggers  were  busy  at  work,  car- 
goes were  being  shipped,  and  crews  engaged.  The  joy  was 
the  same  along  the  whole  maritime  frontier ;  nor,  however 
they  might  strive  to  conceal  their  emotions,  was  it  less  amonff 
the  politicians  at  Washington,  including  those  most  forwara 
to  precipitate  their  country  inip  a  struggle  so  unequal  and 
disastrous.  At  the  same  time  they  made  a  very  dexterous 
use  of  the  sudden  halo  of  glory  diffused  by  Jackson's  victory, 
to  conceal  from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  people,  the 
desperate  point  to  which  a&irs  had  been  reduced  Troup 
had  the  audacity  to  congratulate  the  House  even  before  the 
contents  of  the  treaty  were  known,  it  having  but  just  been 
laid  before  the  Senate,  on  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
most  glorious  war  ever  waged  by  any  people — provided,  as  he 
cautiously  added,  that  the  treaty  should  prove  an  hon<»«* 
ble  one ! 

The  weakness  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America; 
the  necessity  of  some  barrier  against  that  ambitious  spirit 
admirals  and  vice-admirals  failed,  as  the  same  proposal 
has  often  done  since,  but  an  important  diange  was  made  in 
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of  annexation  exhibited  in  the  acquisition  of  Loaisiana,  the 
threatened  oonquest  of  Canada,  and  the  constant  curtailment 
of  the  Indian  territory,  these  had  been  stated  bj  the  British 
commissioners,  at  the  opening  of  the  negotiation,  as  grounds 
of  their  claim  for  an  assignment  to  the  British  Indian  allies, 
of  a  permanent  neutral  territorj,  with  a  prohibition  to  the 
United  States  to  establish  fortresses  or  Keep  ships  on  the 
great  lakes.     The  American  commisdioners  had  protested,  in 
reply,  against  this  attempted  interference  with  the  Indians, 
as  a  thing  which  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  had  never  per- 
mitted in  her  own  case,  and  as  contrary  to  the  assurainces 
originally  given  of  a  disposition  to  treat  on  terms  of  perfect 
reciprodty.     They  denied,  with  emphasis,  that  the  conquest 
of  Canada  had  ever  been  a  declared  object  of  the  war ;  and 
they  dwelt  on  the  humane  disposition  of  their  government 
toward  the  Indians,  protesting,  also,  against  the   British 
employment  of  Indian  auxiliaries.      Fmally,   after  some 
pretty  sharp  controveTsy,  the  British  commissioners  had 
agreed  to  be  content  with  a  mutual  stipulation  for  peace 
with  the  Indians,  the  tribes  still  actively  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties at  the  close  of  the  war,  to  be  restored  to  the  same  position 
in  which  they  had  stood  at  its  commencement    This  question 
disposed  of  by  the  provisional  assent  of  the  American  com- 
missioners, the  next  related  to  boundaries.    The  fake  idea 
that  the  Mississippi  had  its  source  north  of  the  forty-ninth 
degree  of  latitude,  Jiad  rendered  nugatory  the  provision  of 
the  treaty  of  1783  as  to  the  northern  ooundary  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.     That  boundary, 
indeed,  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  remained  to  be 
extended  far  to  the  west,  the  United  States  claiming,  under 
that  cession,  even  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  provision  for  a 
boundary  on  the  northeast,  so  far  as  related  to  the  territory 
between  the  head  of  the  St  Croix  and  the  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut, had  likewise  failed,  so  the  British  commissioners 
contended,  from  similar  geographical  ignorance ;  and,  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  arrangement,  they  had  suggested  that  each 
party  should  retain  what  he  held  at  the  signmg  of  the  treaty. 
To  this  the  American  commissioners  had  refused  to  agree. 
So  the  negotiation  had  stood  at  the  latest  accounts  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 
The  treaty,  as  signed,  provided  for  the  mutual  rettoratiOB 
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of  all  conquered  territory,  and  for  the  aj^ntment  <^  Uiree 
commissions :  one  to  settle  the  title  to  the  islands  in  Paasam- 
aquoddy  Bay ;  another  to  mark  out  the  northeastern  boundaiy 
as  far  as  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  a  third  to  run  the  line 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  to  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  In  case  of  disagreement  in  either  oommiBsion,  the 
point  in  dispate  was  to  hd  referred  to  some  friendly  Power. 
No  provision  was  made  as  to  the  boandary  west  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  nor  as  to  the  fishery  on  the  shores  of  British 
America.  The  British  commissioners  refused  to  accept,  in 
return  for  this  right  of  fishing,  a  modified  renewal  of  the 
article  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which,  in  their 
view,  was  also  terminated  by  the  war.  The  result,  therefore, 
was,  that,  instead  of  leaving  the  parties  Jthere  they  began, 
the  war  took  away  from  Great  Britain  a  nominal  riffht,  never 
used,  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  New  En^ 
land  fishermen  a  valuable  right,  hitherto  used  from  the 
earliest  times,  of  catching  and  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  loss  of  which  long  continued 
to  be  felt.  Hostilities  on  land  were  to  terminate  with  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  on  the  ocean  in  certain  specified 
periods,  aooording  to  distances,  of  which  the  longest  was 
four  months.  By  some  adroit  management,  the  English 
commissioners  were  induced  to  admit  into  the  treaty  a  clause 
copied  from  that  of  1788,  with  the  history  of  which  probably 
they  were  not  familiar,  against  carrying  away  **  any  negroes 
or  other  property.''  The  only  remaining  article  related  to 
the  slave  trade,  for  the  suppression  of  which,  as  irreconcilable 
with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  both  parties 
promised  to  use  their  best  endeavors. 

The  treaty,  having  been  unanimously  ratified  and  formally 
promulgated,  was  celebrated  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  with  the  loudest  rejoicings.  The  Feder^ists,  and 
all  the  more  sensible  Bepublicans,  considered  the  country 
lucky  in  the  peace,  sudi  as  it  was.  The  violent  war  men, 
greatly  cooled  by  this  time,  concealed  their  mortification 
behind  the  smoke  of  Jackson's  victory,  and  vague  declama- 
tions about  the  national  rights  vindicated,  the  national  char- 
acter exalted,  and  the  military  and  naval  glory  of  the  war. 
Gonsideriuff  the  new  demands  of  Great  Britain,  put  forward 
at  Ghent,  they  seemed  to  esteem  it  a  trijmiph  to  be  allowed 
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to  stop  where  they  hegan,  leaving  the  whole  question  of 
impressments  and  neutral  rights,  the  sole  ostensible  occasion 
of  the  war,  without  a  word  said  on  the  subject,  to  be  settled 
at  some  convenient  opportunity :  a  common  termination  of 
wars,  even  for  the  most  powerful  and  belligerent  nations,  and 
of  which  Great  Britain  herself  has  given  more  than  one 
instance. 

The  war  thus  happily  ended,  Dallas's  bank  scheme,  which 
had  been  again  revived  and  carried  through  the  Senate,  was 
indefinitely  postponed  in  the  House  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
Instead  of  the  scheme  of  finance  which  he  had  proposed,  a 
loan  of  $18,400,000  was  authorized,  being  the  amount  of 
treasury  notes  outstanding ;  and,  as  immediate  means  to  go 
on  with,  new  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
millions.  A  part  of  these  notes,  to  be  issued  in  sums  under 
a  hundred  dollars,  payable  to  the  bearer,  and  without  inter- 
est,  were  intended  to  serve  as  a  currency.  Those  over  a 
hundred  dollars  were  to  bear  an  interest  of  five  and  two-fifths 

E»r  cent., — a  cent  and  a  half  a  day  for  every  hundred  dollars, 
oth  kinds  were  to  be  receivable  for  all  public  dues,  and  fund- 
able at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder — those  bearing  interest, 
in  six  per  cent,  stock,  and  those  without  interest  in  seven  per 
cent,  stock. 

Haste  was  made  to  repeal,  in  favor  of  all  reciprocating 
nations,  the  act  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  foreign 
vessels,  and  all  remnants  and  remainders,  if  any  there  were, 
of  the  old  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  acts;  also  an 
act  passed  only  a  few  days  before,  containing  many  strong 
provisions,  some  of  them  of  very  questionable  constitution- 
ality, for  the  extinguishment  of  trade  and  intercourse  with 
Qreat  Britain.  The  commissioners  at  Ghent,  before  termi- 
nating their  mission,  signed  a  commercial  convention  for 
four  years,  copied  substantially  from  Jay's  treaty,  but  with 
an  additional  proviso  for  absolute  reciprocity  in  the  direct 
trade,  by  the  abolition,  on  both  sides,  of  all  discriminations. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  rebuilding  the  public  edifices 
lately  burned  by  the  British ;  not,  however,  without  a  good 
deal  of  opposition.  Rhea  proposed  to  encirde  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol  with  an  iron  balustrade,  to  let  the  ivy  grow  over 
them,  and  to  place  on  their  front,  in  letters  of  brass,  this 
inscription:  <* An^ericans!     This  is  the  eSkct  of  British 
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barbarism!  Let  nssirear  eternal  hatred  to  EDg^andP  Many 
of  the  Southern  members  were  quite  electrified  bj  this  bunt 
of  patriotic  iudigoation;  but  the  efiSact  passed  rapidly  awaj, 
as  it  ooeurred  to  them  that  Bhea  was  a  Peiinsylvaiiisa, 
anxious  to  have  the  seat  of  goremment  remored  to  Phila- 
delphia or  Lancaster. 

Jefferson  had  offered  a  library  of  some  seven  thoosapd 
volumes,  which  he  had  been  all  his  life  collectings  to  anpplj 
the  place  of  that  burned  by  the  British ;  but  the  appropria-  I 
tion  for  this  purpose  did  not  pass  without  violent  (^[ipositioiL  | 
It  was  prcq>osed  to  pay  for  these  books  about  thirty  thociaaiHi 
dollars — more»  no  doubt,  than  they  would  have  aold  for, 
though  probably  not  much  more  than  they  had  cost.  But 
this  act  of  mutual  aooommodation — forMTefferaon  needed  the 
money— was  violently  denounced  by  many  of  the  Federalists  | 
as  an  approach  to  a  sjstem  of  pensions.  The  same  ofajectioB 
defeated  a  bill  to  pay  to  the  destitute  family  of  Vice  Pmf- 
dent  Gerry,  who  had  died  during  the  session,  his  salary  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  A  vast  deal  of  Federal  spleen 
was  vented  in  the  not  very  creditable  debates  on  these  two 
bills.  The  Democrats  fuUy  retorted  in  the  discussion  of  a 
bill,  which  also  failed  to  pass,  to  repay  to  Massachusetts  and 
Conuecticut  their  advances  for  local  defense  during  the  war 
^nadvanoes  of  which  a  large  amount,  amid  millions  squan- 
dered on  more  favored  States,  remains  unpaid  to  this  day. 

The  President  recommended  a  peace  establiahment  of 
20,000  men.  The  House  wished  to  reduce  it  to  6000;  the 
Senate  preferred  15,000 ;  10,000  was  finally  agreed  to  as  a 
compromise.  Two  major  generals,  four  brigadi^^,  and  the 
necessary  number  of  staff,  regimental,  and  company  oflBoers, 
were  to  be  selected  by  the  President  from  those  in  service. 
The  supernumerary  officers  and  men,  according  to  the  <»iginal 
terms  of  enlistment,  were  to  be  discharged  with  three  ndonths' 
extra  pay.  An  additional  bounty  in  land  was  also  proposed, 
but  not  carried. 

The  flotilla  act  was  repealed,  and  the  remaining  gon-boats 
ordered  to  be  sold.  The  naval  establishment  was  kft  as  it 
stood,  with  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000  annually, 
for  three  years,  for  its  gradual  increase.  A  bill  for  appointing 
the  swamp,  occupied  by  CarrolFs  division.  The  ditdi  in  front 
was  very  deep  and  broad;  and  the  storming  column,  exposed 
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the  naral  administration,  by  creating  a  board  of  three  naval 
officers,  to  exercise,  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the 
general  superintendence  of  that  department 

The  three  national  ships  at  sea  vhen  peace  was  concluded 
did  not  return  without  suiditional  laurels.  Off  Lisbon,  the 
Constitution  engaged  in  a  moonlight  action  two  British  sloops 
of  war,  the  Gyane,  of  twenty-four  guns,  and  the  Levant,  of 
eighteen.  Keeping  the  wind,  and  taking  a  distance,  favora- 
ble  to  her  long  twenty-fours,  but  too  great  for  the  carronades, 
the  enemy's  principal  armament,  herself,  as  it  were,  in  the 
apex,  and  the  two  hostile  ships  at  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
nearly  equilateral  triangle,  the  Constitution  compeUed  first 
the  Cyane  and  then  the  Levant  to  strike,  with  a  lose  to  her- 
self of  only  three  killed  and  twelve  wounded,  and  no  essential 
damage,  to  the  vessel.  She  then  proceeded  with  her  prizes 
to  Porto  Praya,  in  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands,  whenoe  she 
barely  escaped,  in  a  fog,  firom  a  squadron  of  heavy  British 
vessels,  by  which  the  levant  was  recaptured. 

The  rendezvous  a|)pointed  for  the  Hornet  and  Peacock,  on 
getting  out  of  New  York,  was  Tristran  d'Acnnha,  off  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Shortly  befcwe  arriving  there,  the 
Hornet,  Captain  Biddle,  encountered  and  captured  the  brie;- 
of-war  Penguin,  of  eighteen  guns,  just  about  her  match. 
The  Penguin  suffered  very  severely,  with  loss  of  foremast 
and  bowsprit,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  her. 
The  Peacock  appeared  the  next  day,  when  both  vessels  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  Lidian  Ocean.  As  they  entered  that 
sea  they  were  chased  by  a  seventy-four,  from  which  the  Hor* 
net  escaped  with  di£Scnlty,  being  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
almost  everything  moveable,  and  returning  to  New  York 
without  boat,  anchor,  or  cable,  and  with  but  one  g^n.  The 
Peacock,  Captain  Warrington,  kept  on  her  cruise,  and  in  the 
Straits  of  Sunda,  captured  the  Nautilus,  an  East  India 
cruiser,  of  fourteen  guns.  Though  told  that  peace  had  been 
made,  Warrington  insisted  that  the  Nautilus  should  strike  to 
him,  and  he  compelled  her  to  do  so  by  a  broadside,  which 
killed  six  men  and  wounded  eight  others.  But  the  next  day 
she  was  given  up,  and  so  ended  the  naval  hostilities. 

The  whole  number  of  British  vessels  captured  during  the 
war,  on  the  lakes  and  on  the  ocean,  as  well  by  privateers  (cf 
which  there  remained  some  forty  or  fifty  at  sea  when  peace 
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was  eoncladed)  as  by  national  Tessels,  omitiine  those  recap- 
tured, was  reckoned  at  seTenteen  hundred  and  fifty.  Aoocmimg 
to  an  official  British  return,  there  had  been  captured  or 
destroyed  by  ships  of  the  royal  navy,  forty-two  American 
national  vessels,  including  twenty-two  gun-boats,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  privateers,  and  fourteen  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  merchant  vessels — sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  in  all,  manned  by  upward  of  eighteen  thousana  sea- 
men.  The  captures  by  British  privateers  were  not  numerous. 

Owing  to  the  early  disasters  by  land,  the  balance  <^  pris- 
oners had  been  all  along  agaiust  the  Americans.  Horrid, 
indeed,  were  the  tales  brought  back,  equal  to  those  of  the 
Jersey  prison-ship,  from  Dartmoor  and  other  British  depots 
for  prisoners,  where  war  had  been  seen  stripped  of  all  its 
gilcUng,  and  felt  in  all  its  grim  horrors.  Much  feeling  was 
also  occasioned  by  an  unlucky  disturbance  which  occurred  at 
Dartmoor  after  the  peace  was  known,  the  guard  firing  on  the 
prisoners  and  killing  several. 

As  to  the  maritime  results  of  the  war,  the  British  remained 
very  sore.  A  party,  with  the  London  Times  at  its  head, 
bitterly  complained  that  any  peace  should  have  been  assented 
to  before  stripping  the  upstart  and  insolent  Yankees  of  their 
naval  laurels.  Madison,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibited  his 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  impressment  question  for  the  future  by 
recommending  the  passage  of  an  act  excluding  foreign  sea- 
men from  American  ships. 

The  Algerine  war  which  now  broke  out,  although  it  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  a  naval  hero  of  Decatur,  bein^  of 
minor  importance,  in  comparison  with  the  great  events  which 
we  are  commemorating,  Hildreth  disposes  of  very  summarily. 

Just  as  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain  had  broken  out, 
the  Dey  of  Algiers,  taking  offense  at  not  having  received 
from  America  the  precise  articles  in  the  way  of  tribute, 
demanded,  had  unceremoniously  dismissed  Lear,  the  oonsul, 
had  declared  war,  and  had  since  captured  an  American  ves- 
sel, and  reduced  her  crew  to  slavery.  Immediately  after  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  England,  this  declaration  of 
war  had  been  reciprocated.  Efforts  had  been  at  once  made 
to  fit  out  ships,  new  and  old,  including  several  small  ones 
lately  purchased  for  the  proposed  squadrons  of  Porter  and 
Perry,  and  before  many  weeks  Decatur  sailed  from  New 
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York  with  the  Oaerriere,  Maoedoiiian»  and  GonsteUatioii 
frigates,  the  Ontario,  new  sloop-of-war,  fonr  brigs,  and  two 
Bchooners.  Two  days  after  passing  Gibraltar,  he  fell  in  with 
and  captured  an  Algerine  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  tiie 
largest  ship  in  the  Algerine  navy,  which  strudi:  to  the  Guer> 
riere  after  a  running  fight  of  tw«nty-five  minutes.  A  day 
or  two  after,  an  Al^rine  brig  was  chased  into  shoal  water 
on  the  Spanish  coast,  and  captured  by  the  smaller  vessels. 
Decatur  having  appeared  off  Algiers,  the  terrified  Dey  at 
once  consented  to  a  treaty,  which  he  submitted  to  siffn  on 
Decatur's  quarter-deck,  surrendering  all  prisoners  on  hand, 
making  certain  pecuniary  indemnities,  renouncing  all  future 
claim  to  any  American  tribute  or  presents,  and  the  practice, 
also,  of  reducing  prisoners  <^  war  to  slavery.    Decatur  tiien 

Srooeeded  to  Turns  and  Tripoli,  and  obtained  from  both  in* 
emnity  for  American  vessels  captured  under  the  guns  of 
their  finrts  by  British  cruisers  dunng  the  late  war.  The  Bey 
of  Tripoli  being  short  of  cash,  Decatur  agreed  to  accept  in 
part  payment  the  restorati<m  to  liberty  of  eight  Danes  and 
two  Neapolitans,  held  as  slaves. 

Later  in  the  season,  Bainbridge  sailed  from  Boston  with 
the  Independence,  seventy-four,  the  '|^e  sloop-of-war,  and 
two  smaller  vessels.  Being  joined  by  the  Congress  fr%ate, 
which  had  carried  Eustis  to  MoUand,  and  by  Decatur's  squad- 
ron, and  finding  eveiy  thing  settled,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
hut  to  display  his  force  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  emt  of  the  American  naval  victories  over  the 
British  caused  him  to  be  recdved  with  marked  respect.  A 
little  incident  whidi  occurred  at  Malaga  deserves  notice,  as 
showing  how  natural  is  the  insolence  of  power,  and  how 
readily  our  navy  <^BBcer8  could  fall  into  the  veiy  practices  of 
which  we  had  complained  so  loudly  in  the  British.  A  de- 
serter from  the  Independence,  being  seized  in  the  streets  of 
Malaga  by  one  of  her  officers,  was  diflcharsed  by  the  civil 
authority  on  the  daim  which  he  set  up  of  being  a  Spanish 
citizen.  Bainlnidge,  however,  still  demanded  him,  threaten- 
ing, if  he  were  not  given  up,  to  land  and  take  him  by  force, 
and,  if  resistance  were  made,  to  fire  upon  the  town — ^threats 
to  which  the  authorities  yielded. 

The  return  of  Bonapwte  to  France  excited  a  momentary 
alwm,  last  the  nnsetUed  questions  of  improamont  aM 
42 
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aeiitral  rightB  might  again  cotae  up ;  bat  hia  speedy  downfall 
destroyed  these  apprehensioDs,  and  with  them  the  hopes, 
also,  of  a  new  hanrest  to  be  relied  bj  neutral  oommeroe. 

The  posts  of  Prarie  du  Chien  and  Michilima^nac  having 
been  re-oocupied,  steps  were  taken  for  the  complete  pacifioh- 
tion  of  all  the  northwestern  tribes.  At  a  coaneil  held  « 
Detroit,  at  which  were  represented  the  Senecas,  Delawares, 
Shawanese,  Wjandots,  Fotawatomies  of  Lake  IGdH^gan,  Oi-  | 
tawas,  and  Chippewas,  with  some  bands,  ako,  of  the  Winne- 
bagoes  and  Banks,  and  at  which  the  famons  Profdiet,  the 
brother  of  Tecumseh,  was  present,  the  hatchet  was  formallr 
boned  as  between  all  these  tribes  and  as  between  them  and 
the  United  States.  Odier  treaties  soon  fdlowed,  with  the 
Fotawatomies  of  Illinois,  the  Piankeshaws,  Osagea,  lowi^ 
Kansas,  Fbxes,  Kiekapoos,  and  various  bands  of  the  great 
Sioux  confederacy,  with  several  of  which  formal  reLaliou 
were  now  first  established. 


OHAPTSR    ZLII. 

ObUBM  of  tbe  W«r— Debates  in  OongrMfl— Estrftotfl  from  Bfr.  Claj'i 
BpeeoliM  on  tho  difforont  phMu  of  the  War  Question. 

Thb  catwes  of  this  war  of  1812,  which  was  now  brought 
to  an  almost  immediate  conclusion,  by  the  treaty  of  Qhent, 
and  which  have  been  much  debated,  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Clay,  its  great  champion,  as  well  as  the 
universal  champion  of  human  rights  and  freedom  every- 
where.  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  ui^n<7  for  this  war,  won  for  himself 
the  most  enduring  basis  of  that  singular  personal  popularity, 
which  has  since  marked  his  reputation,  as  the  noblest  of 
the  sons  of  ''Sam''  since  his  first  representative,'  Wash- 
ington. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  two  great  nations  of  western 
Europe,  Grreat  Britain  and  France,  while  at  war  witii  each 
other,  should  have  presumed,  that  they  could  do  any  amount 
of  injury  to  the  rights  and  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
States  with  impunity.  The  British  blockade  of  1806  was 
follo^^  by  the  Berlin  edicts,  and  the  British  orders  in  council 
by  the  edicts  of  Milan,  and  these  belligerent  powers  made 
war  on  the  commerce  of  a  friend,  the  better  to  carry  on  wax; 
between  themselves.  The  United  States  were  made  the 
victim  of  their  rapacity.  From  February  28,  to  May  20, 
1811,  less  than  three  months,  twenty-seven  American  mer- 
chant-vessels were  sent  into  British  ports,  prizes  to  British 
cruisers,  for  violation  of  the  orders  in  coundl,  and  the  British 
admiralty  courts  were  constantly  occupied  in  adjudicating  on 
American  property,  thus  brought  under  their  jurisdiction, 
little  of  which  escaped  forfeiture  for  the  crime  of  a  neutral 
commerce,  and  for  attempting  to  enter  ports  which  had  no 
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other  blockade  than  parchment  orders.  At  the  aaaie  tiiiie 
that  these  outrages  were  committed  on  American  oonuneroe, 
swelling  np  to  millions  annually,  British  mannfactnrea  were 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  enter,  in  neutral  bottoms,  the  veiy 
ports  from  which  American  vessels,  laden  with  Ammcan  pro* 
duoe,  were  excluded,  and  for  having  papers  of  that  destina- 
tion, were  captured ! 

But  Great  Britain,  having  command  of  the  seas,  aaaeiied 
another  offi^nsive  power,  in  relation  to  the  United  States,  to 
maintain  her  maritime  aacendancy,  by  seizing  American  sea- 
men, on  board  American  merchantmen,  and  forcing  ihem 
into  the  British  navy,  under  the  'pretense  of  searching  fior 
British  subjects,  and  claiming  their  services,  while  all  parties 
knew  the  wrong  that  was  done.  The  seizure  of  the  property 
of  a  neutral  power,  as  a  belligerent  right,  and  claiming  it  as 
forfeited,  though  sufficiently  atrocious,  was  a  much  less  exas- 
perating offense,  than  that  of  forcing  neutrals  to  fi^t  the 
tiattles  of  a  belligerent.  France  was  wreng ;  Great  Britaia 
was  more  so.  The  former  had  some  magnanimity,  when  it  was 
convenient  to  exercise  it;  while  the  latter  seemed  bent  on 
wrong  for  the  love  of  it.  It  is  true,  that  Great  Britain  pie- 
tended  to  be  fighting  for  existence,  and  her  own  vindicaEtors 
asserted  the  law  of  necessity:  but  that  was  neither  consola- 
tion, nor  relief,  to  those  whose  rights  she  violated. 

llie  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  United  States  had 
fallen  into  contempt,  and  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was 
necessary  to  vindicate  their  rights.  The  mission  of  John 
Henry,  into  New  England,  in  1809,  acting  under  the  instruc- 
tions o(  Sir  James  Craig,  governor  of  Canada,  widi  designs 
against  the  Union,  as  proved  by  Mr.  Madison's  communicatKms 
to  Congress,  March  9, 1812,  is  sufficient  evidence,  that  some- 
tiling  more  than  contempt  actuated  the  British  government 
in  the  repeated  and  aggravated  insults  and  injuries  done  to 
the  government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  for  a  aeries 
of  years,  naught  abated  by  time  and  remonstrance,  but  ever 
on  the  increase.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  have  been  adopted 
in  Europe,  that,  though  the  United  States  had  fought  once, 
and  gained  their  independence,  there  was  no  great  danger  of 
their  fighting  asain,  though  insulted  and  wronged ;  that  they 
might  be  injured  to  any  extent  with  impunity.  What  else 
oocud  account  for  the  tioatment  receivea  from  France  and 
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Great  Britain,  e^peciallj  the  latter?  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  which  led  to  the  war  of  1812. 

Congress  was  convoked  a  month  before  the  regular  time, 
in  the  fall  of  1811,  and  the  messwe  of  President  Madison 
was  deddedlj  in  the  war  tcme.  Tne  winter  was  spent  in 
notes  of  preparation,  and  by  the  20th  of  March,  Congress 
had  passed,  and  the  President  approved,  bills  of  the  followinff 
titles :  To  fill  up  the  ranks  and  prolong  the  enlistment  of 
the  army ;  to  raise  an  additional  regmar  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men ;  to  raise  six  companies  of  monnted  rangers 
fat  the  defense  of  the  western  frontier ;  to  arm  the  militia; 
to  authorize  detachments  of  mUitia  to  fortify  the  maritime 
frontier ;  to  repair  and  fit  the  entire  naval  force ;  to  procure 
camp-equipage,  baggage-wa^ns,  etc. ;  to  purchase  ordnance 
and  military  stores ;  to  obtam  supplies  of  sulphur  and  salt- 
peter ;  to  make  furtiier  provisions  for  the  corps  of  engineers ; 
to  establish  a  quartermaster's  department,  and  create  com- 
missary«genends ;  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  and  to  authorize  a  loan  of  eleven  millions. 

In  the  meantime,  there  had  been  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
these  measures ;  but  when,  on  the  1st  of  April,  Mr.  Madison 
sent  in  his  special  message,  with  the  documents  respecting 
Henry's  mission,  there  was  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling  from 
Congress,  and  from  the  whole  nation,  well  calculated  to  unite 
the  country  in  hostile  measures.  From  this  time  till  ^the 
declaration  of  war,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  utmost  spirit  of 
preparation  was  manifested  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  government,  to  bemn  the  contest 

The  well-known  moderation  of  Ttesident  Madison's  char- 
acter  demanded  powerful  influences,  to  bring  him  up  to  ^e 
required  temper  for  the  responsibilities  of  this  new  position, 
as  the  head  of  the  government ;  and  there  was  probably  but 
one  man  who  was  capable,  by  his  extraordinary  power  over 
others,  of  imparting  to  him  the  spirit  that  was  needed  for 
the  time.  It  hardly  need  be  said,  that  HS  was  the  speaker 
of  the  House  of  B^resenti^ivea — ^Mr.  Clay.  By  the  same 
cause.  Congress  was  ready  for  the  war  before  the  president 
was.  He  was  still  laboring  in  vain  at.  the  oar  of  negotiation, 
with  Mr.  Foster,  the  British  minister,  when  an  informal 
deputation  from  the  other  branch  of  the  government  waited 
upon  him,  with  Mr.  Clay  at  tiieir  head,  and  before  they 
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retired  tlie  die  was  cast.  Nothing  remained  but  Hie  fbnnal 
act  of  declaration. 

.  It  may  be  remarked,  tbat  Mr.  Clay's  feelings  in  rd^tion 
to  the  insults  and  vrongs  suffered  by  the  country  from  Great 
Britain,  had  been  for  several  years  maturing  for  that  course 
of  action  which  he  pursued  after  the.  struggle  OMiimenoed^ 
and  were  on  various  occasions,  and  in  sundi^  forms,  publicly 
expressed — often  incidentally.  In  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
December  25,  1810,  in  vindication  of  President  Madiaoo's 
occupation  of  the  territory  in  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  line 
of  the  Ferdido,  he  said  — 

**  The  gentleman  [Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware]  reminds  ns, 
that  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her 
eonnection  with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against 
us,  and  to  consider  this  measure  of  the  president  as  justifying 
an  appeal  to  arms.     Sir,  is  the  time  nev^  to  arrive,  when 
we  may  manage  our  own  affairs,  without  the  fear  <^  insult* 
ing  his  Britannic  majesty?    Is  the  rod  of  British  power  to 
be  forever  suspended  over  our  heads  ?— -Does  Congress  pat  on 
an  embargo  to  shelter  our  rightful  commerce  agsunst  the 
piratical  depredations  oommittel  upon  it  on  the  ocean  ?    We 
are  immediately  warned  of  the  indignation  of  offended  £og» 
land*    Is  a  law  of  non-intercourse  proposed?    The  whole 
navy  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas  is  made  to  thunder 
in  our  ears.    Does  the  president  refuse  to  continue  a  ccures- 
pondenoe  with  a  minister,  who  violates  the  decorum  belong- 
ing to  his  diplomatic  character  by  giving  and  -deliberi^y 
repeating  an  affront  to  the  whole  nation?    We  are  instantly 
menaoea  with  the  chastisement  which  English  pride  will  noi 
fail  to  inflict..  Whether  we  assert  our  rights  by  sea,  or 
attempt  their  maintenance  by  land — ^whithersoever  we  turn 
ourselves,  this  phantom  incessantly  pursues  us.     Already 
has  it  had  too  much  influence  on  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
It  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo — that  dishonor- 
able repeal,  which  has  so  much>  tarnished  tiie  character  of  oar 
government     Mr.  President,  I  have  before  said  on  this  floor, 
and  now  take  occasion  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire 
peace  and  amity  with  England ;  that  I  even  prefer  an  adjust- 
ment of  all  differences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other 
Bation.    But  if  she  persists  in  a  denial  of  justifie  tana,  or  if 
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she  avaUfl  herself  of  the  opct]^iion  of  West  Florida,  to  com* 
meiftoe  war  upon  as,  I  trust  and  hope  that  all  hearts  will  unite, 
in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindication  of  our  rights." 

Mr.  Clay,  foreseeing  that  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
inevitable,  had  declined  going  into  the  Senate  again,  and  in 
1811  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,.  as  the 
more  important  branch  of  the  public  service  for  the  oocasion. 
Having  made  up  his  mind,  that  war  was  the  <mly  coarse  to 
vindicate  the  national  honor  and  rights,  all  his  efforts  were 
directed  to  bring  about  the  final  measure,  from  which  ihere 
could  be  no  retreat,  till  those  rights  should  be  acknowledged 
and  respected.  Though  Speaker  of  the  House,  q>portunitie8 
were  afforded  him,  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  to  express  his  sentiments;  and  it  was  in  this  field 
that  he  wielded  a  paramount  influence.  His  addresses  in 
the  secret  sessions,  while  the  question  of  war  was  pending, 
which,  as  represented,  were  most  animating  and  stirring,  are 
of  Gourae  lost;  and  but. a  few  of  those  delivered  in  publio 
debate,  are  extant.  While  the  bill  to  raise  an  additional 
regular  force  of  twentj-five  thousand  men,  was  pending, 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  House,  in  committee,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1811.  Thft  following  are  extracts  from  this 
speech: 

**  Mr..  Olay  fthe  Speaker]  said»  that  when  the  subject  of 
this  bill  waa  .before  the  House  in  the  abstract  form  of  a 
xesolution,  proposed  by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  it 
was  the  pleasure  of  Uie  House  to  discuss  it  while  he  was  in 
the  dhak.  He  did  not  complain  cf  this  course  of  proceeds 
inff;  for  he  did  not  at  any  time,  wish  the  House,  from  con- 
si&rations  personal  to  him,  to  depart  from  that  mode  of 
transacting  the  public  business  which  they  thought  best 
He  merely  adverted  to  the  drcumstanoe,  as  an  apology  for 
the  trouble  he  was  about  to  ffive  the  committee.  He  was  at 
all  times  disposed  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility,  and 
under  this  impression*  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  constitu« 
ents  and  to  himself,  before  the  committee  rose,  to  submit  to 
their  attention  a  few  observations.      ^  ^  ^      .. 

'*  The  difference  between  those  who  were  for  fifteen  thou- 
sand, and  those  who  were  for  twenty-five  thousand  meii, 
appeared  to  him  to  resolve  itself  into  the  question,  merely^ 
flf<A  dbii  <Hr  protraeted  war;  a  war  of  vigor,  or  a  war.oC 
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langnor  and  imbecility*  IX-  a  oompetent  f<nee  be  rnued  m 
the  first  instance,  ik%  war  on  tbe  continent  will  be  speedily 
terminated.  He  was  aware  tbat  it  might  still  rage  on  tlie 
ocean.  But  wh^^  the  nation  codd  act  with  nnqnestioitaUe 
sncoess,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  display  of  an  energy  cor- 
respondent to  the  feeUngs  and  spirit  of  the  ooontry.  Sup- 
pose one-third  of  the  force  he  had  mentioned  ftwoftij-five 
thousand  men)  conld  rednce  the  conntry,  say  in  tliree  yean, 
and  that  the  whole  conld  acoomplish  the  same  object  in  one 
year ;  taking  into  view  the  greater  haaard  of  the  repoldoo 
and  defeat  of  the  small  force,  and  every  other  consideration, 
do  not  wisdom  and  true  economy  equally  decide  in  favor  of 
the  larger  force,  and  thus  prevent  failure  in  conseqnenoe  of 
inadequate  means?  He  begged  gentlemen  to  recollect  the 
immense  extent  of  the  United  States :  our  vast  maritime 
frontier,  vulnerable  in  almost  all  its  parts  to  predatory 
ineursions,  and  he  was  persuaded,  they  would  see  thai  a 
regular  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  was  not  mudi  too 
great  during  a  period  of  war,  if  all  designs  of  invading  the 
provinces  of  the  enemy  were  abandoned,      o        o        o 

**  The  object  of  the  force,  he  understood  distinctly  to  be 
war,  and  war  witii  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  supposed  by 
some  gentlemen,  improper  to  discuss  publicly  so  delicate  a 
<|uestion.  He  did  not  feel  the  impn^riety.  It  was  a  anb- 
ject  in  its  nature  incapable  of  concealment.  Even  in  coun- 
tries where  the  powers  of  ^vemment  were  conducted  by  a 
sinffle  ruler,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  that  ruler  to  con- 
ceal his  intentions  when  he  meditates  war.  The  assembling 
of  armies,  the  strengthening  of  posts — aU  the  movements 
preparatory  to  war,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  disguise, 
unfolded  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign.  Does  Russia  or 
France  intend  war:  the  intention  is  almost  invariably  known 
before  the  war  is  commenced.  If  Congress  were  to  pass  a 
law,  with  closed  doors,  for  raising  an  army  for  the  poipose 
of  war,  its  enlistment  and  organization,  which  could  not  be 
done  in  secret,  would  indicate  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be 
implied;  and  we  could  not.  suppose  England  would  be  so 
blind,  as  not  to  see  that  she  was  aimed  at.  Nor  could  she, 
did  she  apprehend,  ii\jure  us  more  by  thus  knowing  our  pur- 
poses, than  if  she  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  tbSm.  She 
f,  indeed,  anticipate  ua,  and  cnmmiwfle  tiie  war.    But 
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that  is  wkat  she  is  in  fact  doing,  and  sbe  can  add  bnt  little 
to  the  injury  which  she  is  inflicting.  If  she  cfaooso  to  declare 
war  in  form,  let  her  do  so — the  responsibility  will  be  with 
her/' 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  having  been  avowed,  all  the 
questions  of  expediency  in  the  nation's  taking  so  momentous 
a  step,  of  course  came  up  for  consideration,  and  were 
required  to  be  solved— of  which  that  of  the  public  finances 
was  not  among  the  least.  Was  the  nation  prepared  fw  the 
cost?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  as  a  consequence  the  public  revenue,  were  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  the  belligerents.  The  revenue  had  fallen 
from  sixteen  millions  to  six,  and  it  was  scarcely  posedble  to  be 
worse.  The  wrongs  inflicted  on  the  country  by  tiie  operation 
of  the  British  orders  in  council  and  the  French  decrees,  were 
not  only  disastrous  to  the  public  revenue,  but  equally  so  to 
the  interests  of  private  individuab,  by  the  seizure,  acKu<Uca- 
tion,  and  forfeiture  of  their  property  afloat  on  the  high  seas, 
under  plea  of  a  violation  of  those  orders  and  decrees.  The 
business  of  the  country,  and  the  wheels  of  the  government, 
were  both  in  a  fair  way  of  being  stopped.  Things,  indeed, 
f  had  come  to  such  a  pass,  by  the  operation  of  these  causes,  that 
apart  from  peril  of  life,  and  injury  to  public  monds,  and  as  a 
simple  question  of  finance,  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  war 
should  not  make  business,  and  pay  for  itself,  so  far  as  it 
respected  the  nation  at  large,  though  it  should  run  the  gov* 
ernment  in  debt.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  could  not  be 
worse. 

There  was  national  character,  too ;  honor,  a  nation's  best 
treasure,  trampled  under  foot,  and  kicked  about  Europe  as  a 
despicable  thing.  There  were  thousands  of  American  sailcm, 
forced  into  the  British  navy,  and  compelled  to  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  the  British  sovereign,  without  remedy,  without  hope. 
To  the  ruin  of  American  commerce  were  added  indignity  to 
the  nation,  by  disregarding  its  remonstrances,  and  the  vicda- 
tion  of  the  personal  rights  of  American  citizens,  by  depriving 
them  of  freedom,  and  forcing  them  into  a  service  where  they 
owed  no  alle^ance,  to  the  peril  of  their  lives,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  fortunes — ^holdin^  them  in  captivity  from 
country,  home,  and  friends.  And  n^en  the  Fraich  decrees 
were  revoked,  as  respected  American  commeras,  the  Britidi 
43 
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government  beld  the  American  goyemment  leapoBAUe  for 
their  rerocation  as  respected  all  other  natioDfl,  befoie  thqr 
woold  repeal  the  orders  in  oonncil !  In  view  of  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Clay  said : 

**  England  is  sakl  to  be  fighting  for  the  wmrld,  and  shall 
we,  it  is  asked,  attempt  to  vmen  ner  exertions  ?  If,  indeed, 
the  aim  of  the  French  emperor  be  nmYezsal  dominion  (and 
he  was  willing  to  allow  it  to  the  argument),  how  mndi  nMer 
a  cause  is  presented  to  British  yalor !  Bat  how  is  her  plulan- 
thropic  pappose  to  be  achieyed?  By  a  scrapolons  obserraiwe 
of  the  rights  of  others ;  by  respectinff  that  code  of  pablie  law 
which  she  professes  to  vindicate;  and  by  abstaining  finom  aelf- 
aggrandiaement.  Then  wonld  she  oommand  the  sympathia 
of  the  world.  What  are  we  required  to  do  by  those  wlko 
wonld  engage  our  feelings  and  wishes  in  her  behalf?  To 
bear  ihe  aetnal  caffs  of  her  arn^guioe,  that  we  may  eacane  a 
diimerical  French  salgngation  I  We  are  invited,  ooignred,  to 
to  drink  the  potion  cf  British  poison,  actoally  presented  to 
our  lips,  that  we  may  avoid  the  imperial  dose  prepaid  \g 
pertarbed  ima^ations.  We  are  called  upon  to  submit  to 
ddiasement,  dishonor,  and  disgraee ;  to  bow  the  neck  to  nyil 
insdenoe,  as  a  coarse  of  preparation  for  manly  resiataiioe  to 
Oallic  invasion !  What  nation,  what  individoal^  was  ever 
tanght,  in  the  sdiools  of  ignominious  sabmission,  these  patri- 
otio  lessons  of  freedom  and  independence?  Let  those  who 
contend  for  this  hnmiliatiag  doctrine,  read  its  refataticm  ia 
the  history  of  the  very  man  against  whose  insatiable  thirst 
of  dominion  we  are  warned.  The  experience  of  desolated 
I^Niin,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  worth  volomes.  IKd  she 
find  her  repose  and  safety  in  subserviency  to  the  will  of  that 
man?  Had  she  boldly  stood  forth  and  repelled  the  first 
attempt  to  dictate  to  her  councils,  her  monan^  would  not  be 
now  a  miserable  captive  in  Marseilles.  Let  us  anne  home 
to  our  own  history :  it  was  not  by  sabmission  that  our  fathers 
achieved  our  independence.  The  patriotic  wisdom  that  placed 
you,  Hr.  Chairman,  under  that  canopy,  penetrated  the  designs 
of  a  corrupt  ministry,  and  nobly  fronted  encroachment  on  its 
first  appearance.  It  saw,  beyond  the  petty  taxes  with  which 
it  commenced,  a  long  train  of  oraressive  measures,  termin- 
ating in  the  total  annihilaAi<m  of  liberty,  and,  contemptible 
as  iSej  were,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  resist  them.    Take  the 
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experieiroe  of  tlie  last  foor  or  five  years,  wUch  he  was  Mrrj 
I        to  say  exhibited,  in  appearance  at  least,  a  different  kind  ot 

spirit.     He  did  not  wish  to  view  the  past,  farther  than  to 

guide  us  for  the  fiitiire.  We  were  bat  yesterday  contending 
1        lor  the  indirect  trade-^tbe  right  to  export  to  £arope  the 

eoSee  and  sugar  of  the  West  Indies.  To^lay  we  are  assert- 
I  ing  our  daim  to  the  direct  trade— the  right  to  export  oar 
t  cotton,  tobaooo,  and  other  domestic  produce,  to  market  Yield 
I  this  point,  and  to-morrow  intercourse  between  New  York  and 
ii  New  Orleans,  between  the  planters  on  James  river  and  Bich- 
I  mond,  will  be  interdicted.  For,  sir,  the  career  of  encroach- 
I  ment  is  never  arrested  by  submission.  It  will  advance  while 
r        there  remains  a  single  privilege  <m  which  it  can  operate. 

Gentlemen  say  that  this  government  is  unfit  for  any  war, 
I  but  a  war  of  invasion.  What,  is  it  not  equivalent  to  invasion, 
I  if  the  mouths  of  our  harb(»«  and  outlets  are  blocked  up,  sakI 
H  we  are  denied  egress  from  our  own  waters?  Or,  when  the 
I  burglar  is  at  our  door,  shall  we  bravely  sally  forth  and  repel 
I  his  felonious  entrance,  or  meanly  skidk  within  the  cells  of 
i         tte  castle?  o  o  a  p  o 

I  **  He  [Mr.  Clay]  was  one,  who  was  prepared  (and  he  would 

I  not  believe  that  he  was  more  so  than  any^'other  member  of 
,  the  committee)  to  march  on  in  the  road  of  his  duty,  at  all 
^  hazards.  What !  shaU  it  be  said,  that  our  iimor  patrice  is 
I  located  at  these  desks ;  that  we  pusillanimously  ding  to  our 
I  seats  here,  rather  than  boldly  vindicate  the  most  inestimable 
I  rights  of  the  country?  While  the  heroic  Daviess,  and  his 
^  gallant  assodates,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  treacherous, 
j  savage  warfare,  are  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  good  of 
I  their  country,  shall  we  shrbk  from  our  duty  ?" 

I  When  the  army-bill  was  disposed  of,  a  navy-bill  came  up, 

,  which,  among  other  olgects,  proposed  to  build  a  blank  number 

J  of  frigates.    The  most  important  question  was  the  filling  up 

I  of  this  blank.     Mr.  Cheves,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  for  the 

j  number  of  tbn.     Mr.  Bhea,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  strike 

out  this  section,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  52  to  47 — 
a  test  vote.     It  was  during  the  pendency  of  Mr.  Rhea's 
I  motion,  that  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  committee  against  it, 

and  in  favor  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Cheves.  Mr.  (Say  said: 
I  ''  The  attention  of  C<mgress  has  been    invited  to  this 

I         lolgect  by  the  president,  ia  his  message,  delivered  at  the 
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opening  of  the  session.  Indeed,  had  it  been  wholly  negleetod 
by  the  chief  magistrate,  from  the  critical  sitoatioiL  of  the 
country,  and  the  UAtare  of  the  rights  proposed  to  be  Tiiidi- 
cated,  it  must  have  pressed  itaelf  upon  onr  attention.  Bat, 
said  Mr.  Clay,  the  president,  in  his  messaoe,  obaeires :  *  Your 
attenti(m  will,  of  course,  be  drawn  to  su<£  proTiaiona  on  the 
subject  of  our  naval  force,  as  may  be  required  for  the  serrioe 
to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  I  submit  to  Congress  the  rea- 
8(mableness,  also,  of  an  authority  to  auement  ihe  stock  of 
sudb  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  their  nature,  or  may 
not,  at  once,  be  attainable?'  The  president^  by  thia  reoom- 
mendation,  clearly  intimates  an  opinion,  that  the  naval  fons 
of  this  country  is  capable  of  producing  effect ;  and  the  pro- 
priety of  laying  up  imperishable  materials  was  no  doubt 
suggested  for  the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  the  navj, 
as  convenience  and  exigencies  might  direct. 

'*  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Clay  a  little  extraordinary,  that  so 
much,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  unreasonable  jealousy,  should 
exist  against  the  naval  establishment.  K,  said  he,  we  look 
back  to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will 
be  found  that  no  such  jealousy  was  then  excited.  In  placing 
the  physical  force  of  the  nation  at  the  disposal  of  Congress. 
the  convention  manifested  much  greater  apprehension  oC 
abuse  in  the  power  given  to  raise  armies,  Uian  in  that  to 
provide  a  navy.  In  reference  to  the  navy,  Congress  is  put 
under.no  restrictions;  but  with  respect  to  the  army,  Uiat 
description  of  force  which  has  been  so  often  employed  to  sub- 
vert ine  liberties  of  mankind,  they  are  subjected  to  limita- 
ti<ms  designed  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  dangerous  power. 
But  it  was  not  his  intention  to  detain  the  committee  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  comparative  utility  and  safety  of  these  two 
kinds  of  force.  He  would,  however,  be  indulged  in  saying, 
that  he  thought  gentlemen  had  wholly  failed  in  maintaining 
the  position  they  had  assumed,  that  the  fall  of  maritime 
powers  was  attributable  to  their  navies.  They  have  told  yon, 
indeed,  that  Carthage,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  nations,  had 
navies,  and,  notwiUistanding,  were  finally  destroyed.  But 
have  they  shown,  by  a  train  of  argument,  that  their  overthrow 
was  in  any  degree  attributable  to  their  maritime  greatness? 
Have  they  attempted,  even,  to  show  that  there  exists  in  the 
nature  of  ihis  power  a  necessary  tendencgr  to  destroy  ths 
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nation  using  it?  Assertion  is  substitute  for  arsttment; 
inferences  not  authorized  bj  historical  facts  are  arbitrarily 
drawn ;  things  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  are  asso- 
ciated together ;  a  very  logical  mode  of  reasoning,  it  mnst 
be  admitted !  In  the  same  way  he  could  demonstrate  how 
idle  and  absurd  our  attachments  are  to  freedom  itself.  He 
might  say,  for  example,  that  Greece  and  Bome  had  forms 
of  free  government,  and  that  they  no  longer  exist ;  and, 
deducing  their  fall  from  their  devotion  to  liberty,  the  condu- 
sion,  in  favor  of  despotism,  would  very  satisfactorily  follow! 
He  demanded  what  tiiere  is  in  the  nature  and  construction 
of  maritime  power,  to  excite  the  fears  that  have  been 
indulged?  Do  gentlemen  really  apprehend,  that  a  body  of 
seamen  will  abandon  their  proper  element,  and  placing  them- 
selves under  an  aspiring  chief,  will  erect  a  throne  to  his 
ambition  ?  Will  they  deign  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  history, 
and  learn  how  diimerical  are  their  apprehensions  ? 

'*  But  the  source  of  alarm  is  in  ourselves.  Gentlemen  fear, 
that  if  we  provide  a  marine,  it  will  produce  collisions  with 
foreign  nations,  plunse  us  into  war,  aud  ultimately  overturn 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
foreign  collision,  you  had  better  abandon  the  ocean  surrender 
all  your  commerce;  give  up  all  your  prosperity.  It  is  the 
thing  protected,  not  the  instrument  of  protection,  that  involved 
you  m  war.  Commerce  engenders  collision,  collision  war,  and 
war,  the  argument  supposes,  leads  to  despotism.  Would  the 
counsels  of  that  statesman  be  deemed  wise,  who  would  rec- 
ommend that  the  nation  should  be  unarmed;  that  the  art  of 
war,  the  martial  spirit,  and  martial  exercises,  should  be  pro- 
hibtted ;  who  should  declare,  in  the  language  of  Othello,  that 
the  nation  must  bid  &rewell  to  the  neighing  steed,  and  the 
shrill  trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
and  all  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ; 
and  that  the  ^at  body  of  the  people  should  be  taught,  that 
national  happmess  was  to  be  found  in  perpetual  peace  idone? 
No,  sir.  AdA  yet,  every  ar^ment  in  favor  of  a  power  of 
protection  on  land,  applies  m  some  degree  to  a  power  of 
protection  on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly,  a  commerce  void  of 
naval  protection  is  more  exposed  to  rapacity  than  a  guarded 
oommeroe ;  and  if  we  wish  to  invite  the  continuance  of  the 
old,  or  the  enactment  of  new  edicts,  let  us  refrain  from  all 
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exerikm  nwm  that  element  where  we  must  eporafce,  and 
where,  in  the  end,  thej  must  he  resitted." 

It  can  not  hat  he  seen  that  this  dehate  is  greatly  i]i8tnid<- 
ive,  not  alone  as  it  shows  the  position  oocnpira  by  Hr.  Cla^, 
hut  as  it  discloses  the  position  of  the  conntry,  at  tlie  tone, 
the  views  of  pnhlic  policy  entertained  by  existing  parties, 
the  untried  condition  and  ability  of  the  nayal  foi:^,  tb  want 
of  faith  in  that  arm  of  the  pahlic  service,  and  the  difficDlties 
which  were  to  he  encountered  in  raising  it  from  mCmoej  to 
manhood,  and  sending  it  out  boldly  to  assert  the  rights  and 
exemplify  the  valor  of  the  nation  on  the  deep. 

It  is  dear  enough,  that  Mr.  Clay,  though  speaker  <tf  die 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  sufficiently  ticked  in  thai  eapae- 
ity,  was  also  a  leader  in  debates,  and  leader  of  the  party  dis- 
posed to  stir  up  the  nation  to  a  trial  of  strength  witk  at  least 
one  of  the  great  transatlantic  helligeraits,  both  of  whidi  had 
done  such  wrongs,  and  offered  such  insults,  to  the  people  and 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  House  was  aecustomed 
to  go  into  committee — ^thus  relieving  Mr.  CSIay  from  the  dattes 
of  speaker — ^for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  opportunitiea  to 
express  his  views  on  any  pending  measures,  and  of  availing 
itself  of  the  benefit  of  his  counsels,  and  of  his  stirring  elo- 
quenoe.  Fresh  from  the  bosom  of  the  patriotic  and  gallant 
people  of  the  west,  himself  not  behind  in  these  Idtj  senti- 
ments, animated  by  the  ardor  and  nerved  with  the  vigor  of 
a  young  statesman,  endowed  with  such  facilities  of  persuasian 
as  few  men  ever  possessed,  sensitive,  not  less  to  public  tiua 
to  private  honor,  tnoroughly  informed  in  the  foreign  relatioos 
of  the  government  and  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Clay  viewed  with  mortification  the  position  of  the  omntiy. 
uid  lo<^ed  with  scorn  and  indignation  at  the  wronn  and  in- 
sults of  Great  Britain  and  France,  which  had  placed  it  there 
Unused  to  arms  since  the  national  independence  was  acquired, 
and  that  great  battle  having  been  fought  for  freedom — fisr 
the  **  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacral  honor  "  of  the  people— it  was 
a  great  problem  what  might  he  the  result  of  a  coimict  waged 
on  such  grounds  aswereatthis  time  presented,  and  a  great  re- 
sponsibmty  in  pushing  the  nation  into  it.  But  the  altemsr 
tives  were  only  two :  c(»nmercial  ruin  and  national  debasement 
on  the  one  hand,  or  bearding  the  British  lion  in  his  den,  on 
the  other.    A  young  nation  horn  into  existeiMe  by  agony  from 
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wlikh  there  was  no  eicape,  was  now  to  measare  wei^ns  with 
the  oldest  and  most  powerful  empire  on  earth,  in  defence  of 
1        ita  honor.    The  respoiudbility  of  a  leader  in  such  an  enter- 
f        prise  was  great.  ...*.•       •*,•>•• 
I  Having  jnst  ocnne  out  of  the  debate  on  a  measure  for 

I  raisintf  a  suitable  land  force,  about  which  all  reasonings 
I  oonld  be  based  on  some  tangible  probabilities,  the  navy  was 
a  sulgect  which  could  not  but  be  reffarded  with  extreme  con- 
cern, in  a  war  with  "  the  mistress  of  the  seas.''  And  yet  it 
was  a  subject  that  must  be  approached,  in  a  preparation  for 
such  a  war ;  and  it  presentea  a  question  that  must  be  dis- 
posed of.  Should  the  sea  be  abandoned  to  the  foe,  and  its 
road  to  national  wealth  and  ffreatness  be  surrendered  to  the 
sole  trarel  of  an  arrogant  hijpiwayman  ?  Or  should  a  young 
nation,  reduced  by  a  yisionary  pdiqr  to  gun-boat  tactics  and 
rarriaon  defenses,  like  a  chidcen  on  a  dunghill  defying  the 
hawk  that  is  sailing  downward  on  his  prey,  go  out  in  such  a 
field  against  «uch  (Mds?  It  is  no  wonder  that  discourage- 
menty  and  a  feeling  like  dismay,  should  have  pervaded  so 
many  minds  at  the  prospect.  To  begin  to  build  a  navy,  at 
the  mmnent  of  ffoing  into  war  with  the  greatest  maritime 
power  in  the  wond,  was  indeed  a  bold  proposal-Hipparently 
bordering  on  presumption.  But  it  was  a  necessity,  before 
the  face  of  which  patriotism  could  not  floo  a  doom  which 
naticmal  gallantry  was  forced  to  encounter. 

We  come  now  to  the  discussions  in  regard  to  building  the 
navy,  with  the  view  of  chastising  the  insolence  of  John  Bull 
upon  the  seas,  to  the  sole  dommion  and  undivided  rights 
upon  which  he  hmi  diosen  to  a«ert  Ms  domineering  bov- 
reignty. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  the  importance  of 
foreign  commeroe  to  the  people  and  government  of  the  conn- 
,  try,  and  on  the  intimate  connection  between  a  commercial 
and  military  marine,  are  not  more  forcibly  stated  than  true: 
*'He  considered  the  prosperity  of  foreign  commerce  indis- 
BoluUy  allied  to  the  marine  power.  Neglect  to  provide  die 
(tte,and  you  must  abandon  the  other,  mippose  tiie  expected 
war  with  England  is  commenced,  you  enter  and  subjugate 
Canada,  and  she  still  refuses  to  db  you  justice;  what  clher 
poflsihle  mode  will  remain  to  operate  on  the  enemy,  but  upon 
that  element  where  alone  yon  can  then  come  in  contact  witk 
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him?    And  if  joa  do  not  prepare  to  protect  there  jonr  own 
commerce,  and  to  assail  his,  wUl  he  not  sweep  from  the  ocean 
every  vessel  bearing  your  flag,  and  destroy  even  the  coast- 
ing  trade?    Bat,  from   the   arguments   of  gentlemen,  it 
would  seem  to  be  questioned,  if  foreign  commerce  is  worth 
the  kind  of  protection  insisted  upon.     What  is  this  foreign 
commerce,  diat  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ?     It 
has,  with  very  trifling  aid  from  other  sources,  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  government,  ever  since  the  adoption  of  Uie  pre- 
sent constitution ;  maintained  an  expensive  and  succeasful 
war  with  the  Indians;  a  war  with  tlie  Barbary  powers;  a 
quasi  war  with  Frauce ;  sustained  the  charges  of  suppress- 
ing two  insurrections,  and  extinguishing  upward  of  forty-aix 
mulions  of  the  public  debt.     In  revenue,  it  has,  since  the 
year  1789,  yielded  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  millions  of 
dollars.     During  the  first  four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  government,  the  revenue  averaged  only 
about  two  millions  annually ;  during  a  subsequent  period  of 
four  years,  it  rose  to  an  averaice  of  fifteen  millions,  annu- 
ally, or  became  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per 
annum.     And  if  our  commerce  be  re-established,  it  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  net  a  sum  for  which  we  are  scarcely  fur- 
nished with  figures,  in  arithmetic.     Taking  the  average  of 
the  last  nine  years  (comprehending,  of  course,  the  season  of 
the  embargo),  our  exports  average  upward  of  thirty-seven 
millions  of  dollars,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  more 
than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  six  per  centum  in- 
terest; all  of  which  must  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  destmo- 
tion  of  foreign  commerce.      In  the  abandonment  of  that 
commerce,  is  also  involved  tiie  sacrifice  of  our  brave  tars, 
who  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  from  which  they  derive 
subsistence  and  supp(»*t,  under  the  confidence  that  govern- 
ment would  afibrd  them  that  just  protection  which  is  due  to 
all.     They  will  be  driven  into  foreign  employment,  for  it  is 
vain  to  expect  that  they  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 

*'  The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  strongly  depicted 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitciell],  is  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  passion,  as  unoonqueraUe  as 
anv  with  which  nature  has  endowed  us.  You  may  attempt; 
indeed,  to  regulate,  but  you  can  not  destroy  it.    It  ezhiUts 
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itoelf  as  irell  on  the  waters  of  the  western  country,  as  on 
the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Clay  hail  heard 
of  a  vessel,  hnilt  at  Pittshur^,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  entered  a  European  port  ^e  helieved  that  of  Le^om). 
The  master  of  the  vessel  laid  his  papers  hefore  the  proper 
castomhouse  officer,  which,  of  course,  stated  the  place  of  her 
departure.  The  officer  boI(fly  denied  the  existence  of  any 
8uoh  American  port  as  Pittshurg,  and  threatened  a  seizure 
of  the  vessel,  as  being  furnished  with  forged  papers.  The 
affrighted  master  procured  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and 
pointing  out  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  traced  the  course  of  the  Missis- 
sippi more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  conducting  him  still  a  thousand  miles  higher,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monongahela — 'There,' 
he  exclaimed,  *  stands  Pittsburg,  the  port  from  which  I 
sailed  r^'. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  in  Congress,  and  in  all  his  private 
relations,  during  this  season  of  preparation  for  war,  were 
unremitting,  desiring  to  go  into  it  with  unanimity  and  vigor, 
that  it  might  end  with  honor  and  the  achievement  of  the 
objects  of  the  conflict. 

When  war  was  declared,  the  manifest  importance  of 
having  at  the  head  of  the  army  a  man  of  talents,  decision, 
energy,  and  weight  of  character,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Clay 
had  been  trained  exclusively  in  the  civil  service,  suggested 
to  the  mind  of  President  Madison,  that  he  was  the  man,  and 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  send  in  his  name  to  the  Senate 
for  the  office  of  major-general.  Mr.  Gallatin — ^though  he 
and  Mr.  Clay  have  never  been  on  the  best  of  terms — ^is 
understood  to  have  said,  that  he  knew  of  no  man  so  prompt 
and  fruitful  in  expedients  for  an  exigency,  as  Mr.  Clay — ^a 
qtialiflcation,  of  all  others,  the  most  important  for  a  n^ilitary 
captain.  This  is  the  universal  opinion  of  his  character,  and 
it  has  been  sufficiently  proved.  Mr.  Madison,  doubtless,  had 
made  this  discovery,  and  it  is  an  interesting  subject  of  hypo- 
thetical review,  what  would  probably  have  been  the  result, 
if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  put  in  this  important  position.  None 
who  know  the  man  can  doubt,  that  the  utmost  activity  and 
energy  would  have  been  displayed  in  the  military  operations 
of  t&  country,  and  that  tiie  war  might  have  been  broaghi 
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to  a  doie  in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  expaue.  Whal 
otiier  conaeqnenceB  might  have  followed  in  Mr.  day's  ctTil 
historj,  after  having  worn  an  epcuilet  and  swofd,  witii  cndh 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  conntrj,  is  maJtlbst  ot  innooeni 
oonjectare.  Mr.  Madiscm,  however,  was  disaaaded  fit«  hk 
purpose,  on  the  ground  tkat  Mr.  (Say's  servioes  were  India- 
pensable  in  tiie  natt<Aal  ooandls.  The  president  tendered 
to  him  the  mission  to  Bossia,  for  important  pnUic  parpoiee, 
after  the  war,  and  afterward  one  of  the  ezecntiYe  depart- 
ments, both  <^  which  were  declined — doobtlesB  for  the  rea- 
sons which  had  induced  him  to  decline  the  more  elevated  and 
dignified  position  of  a  senator,  for  the  more  useful  one  of  a 
commoner.  Mr.  M(mroe  afterward  offered  Mr.  Claj  a  aecre* 
taryship  at  home,  and  a  earU  bUmehe  of  all  the  fbragn  mis- 
sions ;  but  he  preferred  the  House  of  Bepresentativea. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  year  of  the  war  was  not 
very  creditable  to  the  American  arms,  and  that  it  waa  dis- 
heartening to  the  spirit  of  the  country.  The  opposition,  in 
Congress,  heaped  tipon  the  administration  r^jproae^^eensore 
for  having  engaged  in  the  war,  which  roused  Mr.  daj,  not 
only  to  its  vindication,  but  to  some  vehement  expreasioiis  of 

Striotic  indignation.  In  January,  1813,  a  bill  waa  before 
ingress,  to  increase  the  army  by  twenty  additional  regi- 
ments. On  the  8th  of  this  mon^,  in  committee  of  & 
whole,  Mr.  day  noticed  these  attacks  on  the  government, 
and  replied  to  some  invectives  on  the  merits  of  the  war. 

In  recording  the  services  of  a  statesman,  in  peace  ot  war. 
he  is  to  be  represented  in  the  field  whidi  he  oocupiea,  or  in 
whidb  he  enacts  his  part.  The  roar  of  artillery  and  the 
dash  of  steel  are  not  in  the  senate  of  a  nation ;  but  there 
are  battles  even  there.  The  statesman  who  sways  the  eoun- 
dls  of  his  country,  by  his  wisdom  and  eloquence,  occaines  a 
position  more  lofty  and  more  commanding,  than  any  other 
public  agent  Armies  are  raised  and  moved,  and  fleets  soonr 
the  seas,  for  pacific  functions,  or  in  search  of  the  foe,  under 
his  orders.  He  is  forced  to  look  on  all  at  home,  and  all 
abroad — ^to  secure,  protect,  and  vindicate  domestic  interests 
and  rights,  against  foreign  policies  and  foreign  aggressions. 
His  tent  is  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  his  field  the  world. 
He  fights  in  war,  and  fights  in  peace.  There  is  no  repose 
fior  him  who  guards  with  vigilance  and  fidelity  the  paUic  weaL 
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The  position  which  Mr.  Claj  occupied  in  the  w«r  of  1812, 
was  emment.  That  he  had  been  eminently  inflaential  in  its 
inoeption,  and  in  committing  the  nation  to  the  hazard,  could 
not  be  unknown ;  and  in  view  of  the  advene  events  of  its 
early  historj,  the  opponents  of  the  war  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration, fell  heavily  upon  him  who  had  been  so  active  in 
brining  it  about     He  thus  replies : 

**  Sir,  gentlemen  appear  to  me  to  forget,  that  they  stand 
on  American  sml ;  that  they  are  not  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tivea  of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  {^ition  of  territtxy  and  sove* 
reignty  there,  except  so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country.    Gentlemen  transform  themselves 
into  the  Burkes,  Chathams,  and  Pitts  of  another  country, 
and  forgetting,' from  honest  zeal,  the  interests  of  America, 
engage  with  Buropean   sensibility  in    the    discuscaon  of 
European  interests.    If  gentlemen  ask  me,  whether  I  do 
not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concentration  of  such 
vast  power  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  I  rejdy,  that  I  do.    I 
regret  to  see  the  emperor  of  China  holding  such  immense 
sway  over  the  fortunes  of  millions  of  our  species.    I  regret 
to  see  Great  Britain  possessing  so  uncontrolled  a  command 
over  all  the  waters  of  our  globe.    If  I  had  the  ability  to 
distribute  among  the  nations  of  Europe  their  several  portions 
of  power  and  sovereignty,  I  would  say  that  Holland  should 
be  resuscitated,  and  given  the  weight  she  e^jc^ed  in  the  days 
of  her  De  Witts.    I  would  confine  France  within  her  natural 
houndaries,  the  Alpst  Pyrenees,  and  the  Bhine,  and  make 
her  a  seoondary  naval  power  only.     I  would  abridge  the 
British  maritime  power,  raise  Prussia  and  Austria  to  their 
oriffinal  condition,  and  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
of  xtussia.    But  tiiese  are  speculations.    I  look  at  the  poiiti-* 
cal  transactions  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  their 
possible  bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the  history  of  other 
countries,  or  other  times.    I  do  not  survey  them  with  half 
the  interest  that  I  do  the  movements  in  South  America, 
Our  political  relation  with  them  is  much  less  important  than 
it  is  supposed  to  be.    I  have  no  fears  of  Frendi  or  English 
sn^ugation.    If  we  are  united,  we  are  too  powerful  for  the 
mightiest  nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  combined.    If  we 
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are  separated  and  torn  asuiider,  we  shall  become  an  ewsj  prej 
to  the  weakest  of  them.  In  the  latter  dreadful  oontiiigracj, 
our  country  will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

<*  Next  to  the  notice  whidi  the  opposition  has  foasd  itself 
called  upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  empersr,  a  distin- 
gnished  citisen  of  Virginia,  formerlj  president  of  the  United 
States,  has  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  receive  their  kind- 
est and  and  most  respectful  atteniion.  An  h<morable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Quincj,]  of  whom  I  am  aony 
to  say,  it  becomes  necessaiy  for  me,  in  the  ooorse  of  my 
remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  allnded  to  him  in  a  remark- 
able manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  office,  hii 
eminent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  pat- 
riot from  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir. 
In  1801,  he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usupatioii  tim 
violated  constitution  of  his  country,  and  that  is  nis  crime. 
He  preserved  that  instrument,  in  form,  and  substance,  and 
spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come ;  aiid  for 
tU§  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How  viun  and  impotent  b 
party  rase,  directed  against  such  a  man  !  He  is  not  more 
elevated  l>y  his  lofty  residence  upon  the  summit  of  his  own 
favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  l^ted,  by  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the 
malignant  passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his 
own  belovea  Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that 
beat  against  its  sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the 
bowlings  of  the  whole  British  pack,  set  loose  from  the  Essex 
kennel !  When  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  allude,  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with  that  ctf 
nis  abused  ancestors,  when  he  shall  have  been  consigned  to 
oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treason- 
able annals  of^  a  certain  junto,  the  name  of  JefiFerson  will 
be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the 
period  of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to,  as  one 
of  the  happiest  and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history— 
an  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  desert.  But  I  beg  the 
gentlemau^s  pardon;  he  has  indeed  secured  to  himself  a 
more  imperishable  fame  than  I  had  supposed :  I  think  it  was 
about  four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
Tesentatives,  an  initiative  proposition  for  the  impeachment  irf 
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Mr.  Jefferson.  The  House  condescended  to  consider  it.  Tke 
gentleman  debated  it  with  his  asual  temper,  moderation^  and 
vrbcmitif.  The  House  decided  upon  it  in  the  meet  solemn 
manner,  and,  although  the  gentleman  had  somehow  obtained 
a  second,  the  final  vote  stoDd,  onb  for,  and  one  hundred  and 
$eventeen  againetf  the  proposition !        ^  ^  ^ 

''But,  sir,  I  must  speak  of  another  subject, which  I  never 
think  of  but  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe.  The  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors of  1799,  has  entertained  us  with  a  picture  of  cabinet 
{dots,  presidential  plots,  and  all  sorts  of  plots,  which  have 
been  engendered  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  gentleman^s 
imagination.  I  wish,  sir,  that  another  plot,  of  a  much  more 
seiious  and  alarming  diaracter — a  plot  that  aims  at  the  dis- 
memberment of  ouf  Union — ^had  only  the  same  imaginary 
existence.  But  no  man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the 
tone  of  certain  prints,  and  to  transactions  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  Union,  for  several  years  past,  can  doubt  the 
existence  of  such  a  plot.  It  was  far,  very  far,  from  my 
intention  to  charge  the  opposition  with  sudi  a  design.  No, 
I  believe  them  generally  incapable  of  it.  But  I  cannot  say 
as  much  for  some,  who  have  been  unworthily  associated  with 
them,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Union  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  gentleman  can  not  have  forgotten  his  own  sentiment, 
uttered  even  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  '  Peaceably  if  we  can, 
fareibbf  if  we  must,'  nearly  at  the  very  time  Henry's  mis- 
sion to  Boston  was  undertaken.  The  flagitiousness  of  that 
embassy  had  been  attempted  to  be  concealed,  by  directing 
the  public  attention  to  the  price  which,  the  gentleman  says, 
was  given  for  the  disclosure.  As  if  any  price  could  change 
the  atrociousness  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
or  could  extenuate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  offense  of 
those  citizens  who  entertained  and  deliberated  upon  a  propo« 
sition  so  infamous  and  unnatural!  There  was  a  most 
remarkable  coincidenoe  between  some  of  the  things  which 
that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded 
ta  In  the  contingency  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of 
that  section  of  the  Union  was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir, 
has  it  happened,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  that  British 
officers  in  Canada  have  asserted  to  American  offieers,  that  this 
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Taryneairalitj  would  take  plaoe?  That  they  hare  bo  \ 
can  be  eatablualied  bejand  oontrorersy.    The  project  k  noi 
brought  forwaid  openly,  with  a  dkect  aTowal  of  ihe  intentiaB. 
No,  flie  stock  of  good  sense  and  patriotiam  in  that  portion  of 
the  country  is  too  great  to  be  nndisgoisedl^  enoonntered.   It 
is  assailed  from  the  masked  batteries  of  fhendahip,  of  peace 
and  aymmerce,  on  the  one  aide,  and  by  the  groanalefls  impu- 
tation of  opposite  propensities  on  the  other.    The  afiectiaDa 
of  tiie  peopb  there  are  to  be  gradually  undermined.     The 
pnjject  is  suggested  or  withdrawn ;  the  diabolical  rfi  i,unaH% 
permnm^  in  this  criminal  tragedy,  make  their  appearance  or 
exit,  as  the  aodienoe  to  whom  tiiey  address  themaelTes,  ap- 
plawl  or  omdemn.    I  was  astonished,  sir,  in  reading  lately* 
a  letter,  or  pretended  letter,  published  in  a  promtnent  jHint 
in  that  quarter,  and  written,  not  in  the  ^rvor  of  party  aeal, 
but  coolly  and  dispassionately,  to  find  that  the  writer  aflfeded 
to  reason  abot|t  a  separation,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate 
its  advantages  to  the  different  portions  of  the  Union— deplor- 
ing dM  existence  now  of  what  he  terms  preiudioes  against  it, 
but  hopinff  for  the  arrival  of  the  period  when  they  ahall  be 

eradicatecL    But,  sir,  I  will  quit  tnia  unpleasant  subjecL 
o  o  o  o  o  o  o 

<*  The  war  was  declared  because  Oreat  Britain  arrogated 
to  herself  the  pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade, 
under  the  delusive  name  of  retaOatcHy  orders  in  coondl — a 
pretension  by  which  she  undertook  to  proclaim  to  American 
enterprise,  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further ' — orders 
which  she  refused  to  revoke,  after  the  alleged  cauae  of  their 
enactment  had  ceased;  because  she  persisted  in  the  practics 
of  impressing  American  seamen ;  because  she  had  instigated 
the  Indians  to  commit  hostilities  a^^ainst  us ;  and  becaoae  she 
refused  indemnity  for  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commeroe. 
I  throw  out  of  the  question  other  wrongs.  The  war,  in  £M:t, 
was  announced,  on  our  part,  to  meet  the  war  which  she  was 
waging  on  her  part  So  undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the 
war,  so  powerfully  did  they  address  themselves  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  whole  American  people,  that  when  the  bill  was 
pending  before  this  House,  gentlemen  in  the  opposition, 
althoum  provoked  to  debate,  would  not,  or  could  not,  utier 
one  syUable  against  ii  It  is  true,  they  wrapped  themselves 
up  in  aullen  sQenoe,  {Nnetending  they  did  not  cbooaa  to  debate 
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Btieh  a  questioik  in  secret  sesaion.    While  speaking  of  ihe 
prooeedingB  on  that  oocasian,  I  beg  to  be  adnntted  to  advert 
to  another  fact  which  trasBpired — an  important  tmsip  material 
for  the  nation  to  know,  and  which  I  have  often  regretted  had 
not  been  8(nead  npon  oar  joninidb.    My  honorabk  coUeagiie 
TMr.  McKee]  moved,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  oompre* 
Eend  France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  was  taken 
upon  the  proposition,  there  appeared  bat  ten  votes  in  support 
of  Of  of  whom  seven  belonffea  to  this  side  of  the  house,  and 
three  cmly  to  the  other !    B  is  said  that  we  were  inveigled 
into  ihe  war  by  the  perfidy  of  France ;  and  that,  had  she 
famished  the  dooament  in  time,  which  was  first  published  in 
England,  in  May  Isat,  it  would  have  been  prevented.    I  will 
concede  to  gentlemen  everything  they  ask  about  the  iiyustice 
of  France  toward  this  country.    I  wish  to  Qod  that  our 
ability  was  equal  to  our  disposition  to^make  her  feel  the 
sense  that  we  entertain  of  that  iiQustice.    The  manner  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question^  was,  undoubtedlv, 
extremely  exceptionable.    But  I  maintain,  that,  had  it  made 
its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have  had  the  effect  sup- 
posea ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  unequivocal  dedarations  ^ 
the  Britidi  government.    I  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  ^ing 
no  further  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British  minister, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  just  before  the  expiration 
ai  his  diplomatic  functions.    It  wm  be  recollected  by  the 
committee,  that  he  exhibited  to  this  government  a  disjpa(49h 
from  Lord  Gastiereagh,  in  which  the  principle  was  distinctly 
avowed  that,  to  jsroduoe  the  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  absolutely  and  entirely 
revoked  as  to  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to  America  alone.    A 
copy  of  that  deqiatdi  was  demanded  of  him ,  and  he  very  awk- 
wardly evaded  it.    But  on  the  10th  of  June,  after  the  bill 
dedanng  war  had  actually  pMsed  this  House,  and  was  pending 
before  the  Senate,  (and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  known 
to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Munroe,  he  says:  '  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  sir,  that  Great  Britain,  as  the  case  has 
hitherto  stood,  never  did,  and  never  eould,  engage,  without 
the  greatest  iigustice  to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  to 
other  neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders,  as  affecting  America 
alone,  leaving  them  ia  force  against  other  states,  upon  con- 
dition that  France  would  except,  singly  and  specially,  America 
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from  tbe  operation  of  lier  decrees/  On  tlie  14ih  of  the  f 
month,  the  bill  still  pending  before  the  Senate,  he  repeats: 
'I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authorized  to  assure  jon, 
that  if  you  can,  at  any  time,  produoe  a^/vfl  and  tmoanditicmal 
repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as  you  have  a  right  to  demand 
it,  in  your  character  of  a  neutrsl  nation,  and  that  it  be  dis- 
engaged from  any  questicm  concerning  our  marituae  rights, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you  with  a  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council.  Previously  to  yoar  producing  stici  an  instnunent, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  unnecessary,  joa  can 
not  expect  of  us  to  give  np  our  orders  in  ooonciL'  Thus,  sir, 
you  see  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content 
with  a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees  as  to  us  only.  But  the 
French  paper  in  question  was  such  a  repeal.  It  ooold  not, 
therefore,  satisfy  the  British  government.  It  oould  not, 
therefore,  have  induced  that  government,  had  it  been  earlier 
promulgated,  to  repeal  the  orders  in  counciL  It  oould  not, 
therefore,  have  averted  the  war.  The  withholding  of  it  did 
not  occasion  the  war,  and  the  promolgadon  of  it  would  i^ 
have  prevented  the  war.  But  gentlemen  have  contendeo, 
thaty  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  This  I  deny.  After  it  made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  British  ministry,  in  Par- 
liament, not  to  be  satisfactory.  And  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  tJie 
inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect 
upon  their  manufacturing  establishments,  of  our  non-impop- 
tation  law,  or  to  the  wariike  attitude  assumed  by  this  gov* 
emment,  or  to  both.  o  o  o  o  • 

'<  It  is  not  to  the  British  principle  [of  allegianoej,  objee* 
tionable  as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to  look ;  it  is  to  her 
practice ;  no  matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is  in  vain  to 
assert  the  inviolability  of  the  obligation  of  allegianoe.  It  is 
vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to  allege  that  she 
cannot  exist  without  the  impressment  of  BBB  seamen.  The 
naked  truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  pi^ss-gangs,  on  board  of 
our  vessels,  seizes  our  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seam^i, 
and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the 
assertion  of  an  erroneous  principle,  and  of  a  practice  not 
ocmformable  to  the  asserted  principle—^  principle  which,  if 
it  were  theoretically  right,  must  be  forever  practically  wrong 
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— «  praetioe  wliich  can  oUain  ooantenanoe  from  no  principle 

whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  oar  part,  would  betray 

the  most  abject  degradation.    We  are  told,  by  gentlemen  in 

the  opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that  was 

incumDent  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on 

the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  that  in  particular  the  certificates 

of  protection,  authorised  by  the  act  of  1796,  are  fraudulently 

used.    Sir,  government  has  done  too  much,  in  granting  those 

paper  protections.     I  can  never  think  of  them  without  being 

shocked.    They  resemble  the  passes  which  the  master  grants 

to  his  negro  slave:  *  Let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass 

without  molestation.'    What  do  they  imply  ?    That  Great 

Britain  has  a  right  to  seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with 

them.     From  their  very  nature,  they  must  be  liable  to  abuse 

on  both  sides.     If  Ghreat  Britain  desires  a  mark  by  which 

she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear 

mark.     The  colors  that  float  from  the  mast-head  should  be 

the  credentials  of  our  seamen.    There  is  no  safety  to  us,  and 

the  gentlemen  have  shown  it,  but  in  the  rule  that  all  who 

sail  under  the  flag  (not  being  enemies)  are  protected  by  the 

flag.    It  is  impossible  that  this  country  should  ever  abandon 

the  gallant  tars,  who  have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies. 

Let  me  sui^kmo  that  the  genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one 

of  them  in  his  oppressor's  prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile 

him  to  his  forlorn  and  wretched  condition.     She  would  say 

to  hun,  in  the  language  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side : 

'  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm ;  she  did  not  mean  to 

impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  sulgects ;  having  taken  you 

by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevaU,  upon  her, 

l^  peaceable  means,  to  release  you ;  but  I  can  not,  my  son, 

fight  for  you.'    If  he  did  not  consider  thisjcuere  mockery,  the 

poor  tar  would  address  her  judgment,  and  say :  *  You  owe  me, 

my  country,  protection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience.     I 

am  no  British  subject;  I  am  a  native  of  old  Massachusetts, 

where  lived  my  aged  father,  my  wife,  my  ohildren.     I  have 

faiihfcdly  discharged  my  duty.    Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours  ?' 

Appealing  to  her  passions  he  would  continue :  '  I  lost  this  eye 

in  nghting  under  Truxton,  with  the  Insurgente ;  I  got  tiiis 

scar  hefore  Tripoli ;  I  broke  this  leg  on  bMurd  the  (^stitu- 

tion,  when  the  Querrieie  struck.'     If  she  remained  still 
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uunc^ed,  he  would  break  out  in  the  acoents  of  ^ingUMJ  di»- 
tren  and  despair, 

*  Hard,  liird  i«  mj  fkte !  onoe  I  freedom  enjoyed. 
Was  M  bappj  as  happy  oovld  be  I 
Oh !  how  hftrd  is  my  fate,  how  galling  these  ehAans !' 

I  will  Dot  imagine  ike  dreadful  catastrophe  to  whicii  he  would 
be  driven  by  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  o^resBor.  It 
will  not  be,  it  cannot  be  that  his  country  will  refuse  hia 
protection.'' 

Having  shown  by  documentary  evidence  that  tlieie  wis 
nothing  in  the  alleged  repeal  of  the  British  orders  in  couiidl 
that  could  constitute  a  ground  of  pacification,  Mr.  Clay  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  other  points  of  attack  from  the 
opposition.  The  focus  of  the  fires  that  were  poared  in,  he 
sent  back  his  scorching  flames  on  the  assailants  of  the  admin- 
istration. When  they  averred  that  those  most  interested  ii 
imnressm^it  were  most  opposed  to  the  war,  he  taunted  tha 
lacx  of  humanity,  and  pointed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  West,  to 
shame  them  for  such  an  avowal  He  could  not  beliere  thej 
would  so  libel  themselves,  or  that  ihey  had  done  justice  to  their 
constituents.  Bid  not  the  latter  sympathise  with  their  westera 
brethren,,  exposed  to  the  Indian  tomahawk?  No  matter 
whether  an  American  citizen  seeks  subsistenos  amid  the 
dauffera  of  the  deep,  or  draws  it  ftom  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  or  from  agriculture,  or  from  the  humblest  oocnpations 
of  mechanic  life — ^whatever  be  his  vocation — ^the  ri^te  of 
Ammcan  freemen  are  sacred,  and  when  assailed,  all  heaita 
should  unite,  and  every  arm  be  braced,  to  yindicate  his  cause. 
But  the  rights  of  seamen,  who  brave  the  hardships  and  perib 
of  the  deep,  in  bold  adventure  for  the  common  good  as  well 
as  for  their  own  personal  advantage,  are  especiidlv  sacred. 

Continuing  in  this  sarcastic  vein,  well  provoked,  Mr.  day 
said: — 

"  When  the  administration  was  striving,  by  the  cperatton 
of  peaceful  measures,  to  bring  Great  "Britain  back  to  a  sense 
of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And  now  they  have 
got  dd-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly  shocked 
and  aU  their  sympathies  lavished  won  the  harmless  inhabitr 
ants  of  the  acyoiniag  provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war 
present?    The  united  eneigiai  of  <3m  people  arrayed  against 
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tlie  oQml>iiied  energies  of  another ;  a  conflict  in  ^ich  eadi 
party  aims  to  inflict  all  tlie  injury  it  can,  hj  sea  and  land, 
upon  the  territories,  property,  and  citizens  of  the  other — sub- 
ject only  to  the  rules  of  mitigated  war,  practised  by  dyilised 
natiouB.    The  gentlemen  would  not  touch  the  continental 

Eroyinoes  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  presume,  for  the  same  reason, 
er  poesessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit 
woald  spare  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  The 
sacred  person  of  his  majesty  must  not  be  attacked ;  for  the 
learned  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  maxnn  that  the  king  can  do  no  wronff.  Indeed,  sir,  I 
know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  mwe  war,  upon  the 
principles  of  the  honorable  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of 
admiralty,  who  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice  of  im* 
pressment ! 

**  The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the 
necessity  of  terminating  the  contest.  If  our  achicTements 
by  land  have  been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid 
seamen  by  water,/it  is  not  because  the  American  soldier  is 
less  brare.  On  <j(ie  one  element,  organization,  discipline,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  duties,  exist,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost  everything 
is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have,  however,  the  consolation 
tiiat  our  country  abounds  with  the  xichest  materials,  and  that 
in  no  instance,  when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms  been 
tarnished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queenstown,  the  valor  of 
veterans  was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the  noblest  beroism  were 
performed.  It  is  true,  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains 
to  be  wiped  off.  lliat  is  a  sulriect  on  which  I  cannot  trust 
my  feelings ;  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  speak.  But  this  mudi 
I  will  say,  it  was  an  event  which  no  human  foresight  could 
have  anticipated,  and  for  which  the  administration  cannot  be 
justly  censured.  It  was  the  parent  of  all  the  misfortunes 
we  have  experienced  on  land.  But  for  it,  the  Indian  war 
would  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  prevented  or  tormina* 
ted,  the  ascendanqr  on  Lake  Erie  acquired,  and  the  war 
pushed  on,  perhaps  to  Montreal.  With  the  exception  of  that 
event,  the  war,  even  upon  the  land,  has  been  attended  by  a 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits." 
fbrtonately  for  the  oountry»  the  l/bm  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
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Lis  coa4iutor8  were  not  in  vain.  The  navy,  on  tlie  Atlantic 
and  on  the  lakes,  earned  for  itself  an  imperishable  fame,  and 
demonstrated  to  the  full  conviction  of  the  American  people 
— a  most  desirable  result — -the  vast  importance  of  Bnataining 
and  rendering  efiScient  this  arm  of  the  national  strength. 
The  army  noblj  retrieved  its  character,  and  the  war  was 
ended  in  the  fall  blaze  of  the  victory  of  New  Orleans,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1815. 

The  long  period  of  obscnre  political  travail  which  now  fol- 
lowed, while  peace  and  prosperity  blessed  our  flouriahing 
land,  is  of  too  complex,  and  c(»nparatively  unimportant  a 
character  to  require  that  we  should  dilate  upon  its  eyents.  Is 
is  sufficient  to  state,  that  so  soon  as  peace  was  firmly  estab- 
lished, political  agitation  took  the  place,  amid  the  restles 
elements  of  organization  in  which  we  were  yet  inyolyed,  of 
military  action.     And  we  were  soon  complicated  amid  the 
stormy  ferment  of  United  States  Bank  and  Tariff  discoasioDB, 
the  organization  and  purchase  ot  new  territory,  the  intrigaes 
of  the  Burr  conspiracy,  and  then  in  rapid  succession,  aeceaakm, 
and  JPrench  spoliations,  under  the  iron  rule  of  Jackson,  the 
settlement  of  Texas,  the  Missouri  question,  the  compromise 
of  Clay,  the  revolution  and  annexation  of  Texas,  and  finally, 
the  war  with  Mexico,  cl  which  the  events  are  of  too  recent 
date,  to  require  that  we  should  dwell  upon,  as  illuBtratoy 
of  the  now  established  prowess  of  '^  Sam.''   We  will  there- 
fore return,  in  the  conclusion  of  our  volume,  to  a  consideratiaB 
of  the  incendiary  work  of  the  Jesuits,  concerning  whom  we 
have  spoken  so  much,  toward  the  observation  of  whom  the 
attention  of  our  people  was  now  sufficiently  turned  inwaidly, 
to  be  able  to  give  some  necessary  regard.    Their  machina- 
tions, which  during  all  this  period  of  external  distraction,  had 
heen  unceasing,  had  now  begun  to  assume  a  formidable  front 
Strong  men  rose  up  in  every  part  of  the  land  to  batde  with 
them,  and  to  develop  the  dangerous  tendency. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  famous  destruction  of  the  convents, 
by  the  indicant  mob  of  Baltimore,  and  the  incessant  dennn* 
ciations  which  were  thundered  from  the  Protestant  pulpitB, 
and  the  press,  the  incessant  efforts  to  exclude  the  Bibie  mm 
the  public  schools,  which  was  the  avowed  and  settled  policy 
of  the  Catholic  cler^,  headed  by  the  insolent  and  preanmp- 
tnous  Irishtnan,  ftanop  Hughes,  of  New  Tork  (or  rather 
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Cardinal  Hughes,  as  he  is  now) !  their  condact  as  citizens 
had  not  ceased  to  provoke  the  profoundest  indignation,  of  the 
true  dkildren  of  "  Sam,"  who  at  length  determined  to  rid 
themselves  of  internal  foes,  who  had  proved  themselves  so 
ominous  and  so  dangerous.  The  attempts  to  control  educa- 
tion, and  therehy  corrupt  Protestant  children,  had  become 
too  notorious  to  be  further  submitted  to.  Open  war  was 
accordingly  declared  against  them,  and  the  vermin  horde 
of  serfs  and  ignorant  followers,  with  which  they  yearly 
swanned  our  shores,  overrunning  the  land  like  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  it  was  found  necessary  to  check,  as  well  as  their 
patient  and  continued  aggressions  upon  freedom  of  conadenoe, 
and  rights  of  individuals. 

It  tecame  necessary  for  the  American-bom  sons  of  "Sam*' 
to  assert  their  right  to  the  soil  upon  which  they  moved  and 
breathed  and  had  a  being !  Their  attempts  at  political  inter- 
ference had  become  an  outrage  which  no  reasonable  stretch 
of  patience  could  be  expected  further  to  endure. 

We  have  before  repeated  all  that  is  contained  in  the  sub- 
joined extract,  but  as  it  proceeds  to  more  particulars  than  we 
have  yet  given,  we  fumisn  it,  with  the  context,  to  our  readers. 

The  Jesuits,  in  consequence  of  their  political  intrigues,  and 
their  immoral  principles  and  practices,  were  expelled  success- 
ively by  all  the  governments  of  Europe.  "Wearied  at 
length,"  says  Dr.  Duff;  "  and  worn  out  by  their  unscrupulous 
rapacity  and  all-grasping  ambition — their  treachery  and 
stratagems — ^their  seductions  and  briberies — ^their  intrigues 
and  cf^als— their  laxation  of  public  morals,  and  disturbance 
of  social  order — ^their  fomenting  of  seditions,  disloyalties  and 
rebellions — ^their  instigating  massacres,  and  parricidal  cruel- 
ties, and  royal  assassinations — the  monks  and  courtiers, 
judges  and  civil  mi^strates,  churches  and  public  schools, 
princes  and  emperors  of  all  nations  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America — ^all,  all,  successively  united  their  efforts  in 
sweeping  them  dean  away,  and  causing  their  Institute  to 
perish  from  off  this  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens." 
J?inally,  Pope  Clement  XIY.  was  constrained  to  suppress  the 
order  in  July  1778 — an  act  which  cost  him  his  life !  For  in 
a  short  period  he  was  poisoned  by  these  his  implacable  ene- 
mies. But  in  1814,  Pius  YH.  reinstated  this  dangerous 
order  in  all  its  privileges,  and  now  it  is  spreading  its  Mlefol 
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influence  over  the  whole  world.  Their  rq>eated  eiqmhiocLt 
from  Soman  Catholic  governments,  and  their  Buppreasian  bjr 
the  Pope,  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  their  dangerous  diar- 
acter.  But  let  ns  look  at  a  few  nnexoeptional  testimonies 
concerning  the  moral  principles  of  the  order. 

In  1642,  an  assembly  of  Romish  clergy  at  Nantes 
denounced  a  work  by  the  Jesuit  Bauni,  "  as  calculated  to 
encourage  licentiousnesis  and  the  corruption  of  mannas :  as 
violating  natural  equity,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and  toler- 
ating blasphemy,  usury,  simony,  and  many  other  enonnoos 
crimes,  as  offenses  of  no  magnitude."  In  1643,  the  Bomisii 
university  of  Paris  declared  themselves  ready  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  article  in  religion  which  the  Jesuits  have  not  cor- 
rupted, and  do  not  daily  corrupt,  by  erroneous  novelties ;  thst 
the  scholastic  theology  has  been  depraved  by  the  dangenm 
opinions  of  their  writers,  who  have  had  the  approbatioB,  or 
at  least  the  csmnivance  of  the  whole  society ;  that  ChristiflB 
morality  had  become  a  body  of  problematical  opinioiiJB,  sii^ 
their  society  had  undertaken,  by  a  general  understanding,  ti? 
accommodate  it  to  the  luxury  df  the  age ;  that  the  laws  cf 
Qod  had  been  sophisticated  by  their  unheard  of  subtleties: 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  difference  between  vioe  a&i 
virtue ;  that  by  a  base  indulgence,  they  promised  impunitj 
to  the  most  flagrant  crime ;  that  there  was  no  consdence. 
however  erroneous,  which  might  not  obtain  peace,  if  it  weoM 
confide  in  them ;  and  that,  in  short,  their  doctrines,  inimical 
to  all  order,  had  equally  resisted  the  power  <^  kinm  and  the 
authority  of  the  hierarchy ;  that  if  the  light  which  God  hsd 
placed  in  all  reasonable  minds,  in  order  to  show  the  distiD^ 
tion  between  purity  and  equity,  were  so  far  extinguish^ 
that  such  a  pernicious  theology  could  be  universally  reoeived— 
in  that  case  deserts  and  forests  would  be  preferable  to  cities: 
and  society  with  wild  beasts,  who  have  only  their  natural 
arms,  would  be  better  than  with  men  who,  in  addition  to  the 
•*^^iolence  of  their  passions,  would  be  instructed  by  this  dxv 
trim  of  devib  to  dissimulate  and  feiffn,  and  to  counterfeit  the 
characters  of  intimate  friends,  in  order  to  destroy  others  with 
the  greater  impunity/'  In  1762,  the  Parliament  of  Popish 
France  gave  the  following  decision :  '*  The  court  has  ordain^ 
that  the  passages  extracted  from  the  books  of  one  hundred 
and   forty-seven  Jesuit  anihom  having  been  veriAei,  a 
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collected  copj  shall  be  presented  to  his  Majesty^  that  he  may 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  wickedness  of  the  doctrine 
conatantlj  heM  by  ike  Jesuits,  from  the  institution*  of  their 
society  to  the  present  moment,  together  with  the  approbation 
of  their  theologians,  the  permission  of  superiors  and  generals, 
and  the  praise  of  other  members  of  the  said  society-*-^  doc- 
tine  authorizing  robbery,  lying,  perjury,  impurity — ^all  pas- 
sions and  all  crimes ;  inculcating  homicide,  parricide,  and 
regicide ;  overturning  religion,  in  order  to  substitute  in  her 
stead,  superstition;  and  thereby  sanctioning  magic,  blas- 
phemy, irreligion,  and  idolatry.  And  his  majesty  shall  be 
most  humbly  entreated  to  consider  what  results  from  instruc- 
tion so  pernicious." 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  Jesuit  morality  for 
violating  uie  $evenA  commandment,  I  will  only  quote  the 
language  of  Dr.  Duff:  *'  Hitherto  I  have  been  enaUed  to 
proceed  with  separate  quotations  to  show  how  every  command- 
ment of  the  Decalogue  may  be  violated  with  impunity.  But 
there  is  one,  as  to  which  I  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  not 
entering  on  it  at  alL  It  is  the  devaUh,  How  to  violate  it 
in  its  letter  and  spirit — in  thought,  word,  and  deed — in  every 
imaginable,  and,  apart  from  Jesuit  imaginations,  every 
unimaginable  form — is  pointed  out  in  their  writings,  with  a 
minuteness,  a  loathsomeness,  and  a  pruriency,  compared  with 
which  the  most  filthy  passages  in  the  grossest  of  the  heathen 
poets  and  satirists  bear  the  stamp  and  impress  of  relative 
refinement  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bottomless  abyss  of  obscenities, 
nudities,  criminal  liberties,  and  defiling  turpitudes — an  abyss 
from  which  I  most  gladly  hasten  awav,  as  from  one  whose 
very  brink  is  thickly  fringed  all  around  with  pollution.'' 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  this 
dark  sulgect.  Let  me  earnestly  request  those  who  are  willing 
to  know  the  true  character  of  the  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  to 
read  Dr.  Duff's  little  work  on  this  subject,  and  espedally  the 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blaise  Pascal,  who  was  a  Papist  of  tlie 
Jansenist  order,  and  an  elegant  writer.  From  this  work,  says 
Dogald  Stuart,  '« Yoltaire,  notwithstanding  his  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  author,  dates  the  fixation  of  the  French 
language;  of  which  the  same  excellent  judge  has  said« 
'Moliere's  best  comedies  do  not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor  tho 
oonpositkna of  Botraet  in  sublimity/'' 
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And  are  these  the  men  to  whom  American  and  even  Chris- 
tian parents  are  willing  to  intrust  the  training  of  their 
children  ?  Are  sudi  men  to  have  a  principal  agency  in  fixing 
^  in  their  minds  those  principles  of  action  by  whid^  they  are 
*  to  be  governed  through  life  ?    It  is  too  true,  that  many, 
unacquainted  certainly  with  their  principles,  have  placed 
their  children  under  their  withering  influence.    Far  better 
would  it  be  to  commit  their  education  to  men  who  denounoe 
all  religion,  than  to  those  who,  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  teach 
men  how  to  perpetrate  the  worst  crimes  without  sufiering 
fpom  the  lashings  of  a  guilty  conscience.    How  can  such  men 
teach  mental  and  moral  science?    It  may  be  said,  the 
Jesuits  do  not,  in  this  country,  avow  the  abominable  senti- 
ments attributed  to  their  order.     True,  they  are  not  likely 
to  destroy  their  influence  by  an  avowal  of  principles  whid^ 
are  held  in  abhorrence  in  this  Protestant  country ;  but  their 
concealment,  and  their  pretended  sanctity,  only  enable  them 
the  more  easily  to  destroy  the  morals  of  the  youth  oommiticd 
to  them^    It  is  impossible  that  the  influence  of  such  men 
shall  be  other  than  most  misdiievous.     It  has  been  so  from 
the  origin  of  the  order,  and  it  will  be  so,  while  it  has  an 
existence. 

Roman  institutions  will  never  teach  HisiOBT  correctly. 
For  more  than  twelve  centuries  past,  the  Pope  has  been  a 
temporal  prince,  and  has  used  his  spiritual  power  for  the 
purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  extension  of  the 
power,  wealth  and  influence  of  Bome.  He  has  been  quite  as 
busily  engaged  as  his  cotemporaries  in  the  intrigues,  dvil 
combinations  and  alliances  that  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  history  of  the  ages  preceding  the  Beformation.  The 
persecutions  of  the  rope  aiul  his  clergy,  too,  constitute  a 
prominent  part  of  the  history  of  the  past    Who,  for  exan^ 

fie,  could  write  the  history  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of 
^  taly,  without  giving  prominence  to  the  horrid  Inquisition, 
its  ofiioers,  its  dungeons,  its  tortures,  and  its  autoM  da  fef 
Or  who  could  write  the  history  of  that  wonderful  people,  the 
Waldenses,  without  telling  of  the  long<x)ntinued,  extermina- 
ting persecutions  of  them,  set  on  foot  and  kept  up  by  the 
Popes  and  general  coundls?  Or  who  will  ever  be  able  to 
write  the  history  of  our  world  in  the  sixteenth  pentury, 
without  making  the  Beformation  a  moat  prominent  thmae, 
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and  showing  how  the  Pope  and  his  dergj  labored  to  crash 
the  spirit  of  liberty  whicui  began  then  to  manifest  itself,  and 
to  claim  the  riffht  to  think  and  investigate,  withont  being 
trammeled  by  Sie  decrees  of  Popes  and  Conncils  of  the  dark 
ages?  Who  can  write  the  history  of  England,  withont 
recording  the  persecutions  of  "Bloody  Mary?" 

And  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Boman  clergy  will  allow 
these  thinffs  to  be  presented  in  their  true  light,  before  the 
minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  their  charge  ?  Why,  the 
history  of  the  past  must  be,  in  the  view  of  every  man,  an 
unanswerable  refutation  of  Bome's  pretended  infallibility. 
No  man  can  believe  the  claim  well  founded,  who,  before  lus 
prejudices  are  excited,  reads  the  history  of  the  doings  of 
Bome. 

It  may  be  said,  Protestants,  too,  may  have  reason  for  con- 
cealment ;  because  the  churches  to  which  they  severally  belong 
have  not  always  done  right.  I  answer,  Protestants  do  not 
claim  infallibility  for  their  churches.  They  may  admit  that 
they  have  erred,  and  they  may  record  their  errors  as  a 
lesson  to  the  present,  and  to  future  generations.  There  is 
little  or  no  temptation,  therefore,  to  them  to  falsify  history. 

Boman  schools  will  never  teach  the  principles  of  civil 
and  reKgious  liberty,  on  which  the  free  institutions  of  our 
country  are  founded.  The  fundamental  principles  of  Popery, 
as  I  have  proved  in  preceding  lectures,  are  at  war  with  liberty  of 
conscience  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Bome  has  ever  been 
found  the  firm  supporter  of  despotism,  and  the  irrecondlable 
enemy  of  liberty.  The  Boman  clergy  of  our  country  are, 
many  of  them,  foreigners,  who  secured  their  education  under 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  despotism ;  and  those  who  have  been 
educated  in  our  own  country  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  foreigners, 
and  imbibed  their  principles.  They  have  certainly  received 
the  principles  of  Popery,  and  can  not,  therefore,  hold  the 
principles  which  are  aear  to  every,  true  American.  In  the 
organization  of  the  CSiurch  of  Bome  there  is  nothing  demo- 
cratic ;  not  one  popular  principle  is  admitted.  In  her  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  administration  of  her  government,  th^ 
voice  of  the  people  is  never  heard,  directly  or  indirectly.  The 
Pope  is  an  absolute  monarch,  whose  signature  fixes  upon  the 
dogmas  of  the  church  the  seal  of  infallibility ;  who  dispenses 
those  ''heavenly  treasures — ^Indulgences,"  to  the  people  at 
45 
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to  him  seems  good ;  and  whose  decisions  are  laws.  The  car- 
dinals are  his  chosen  counsellors,  who  aid  him  in  carrying 
ont  the  principles  of  despotism  which  characterize  the  system. 
The  bishops  of  every  grade  are  his  lords,  who  meet  in  general 
council  at  his  call,  or  who  hold  their  provincial  councila,  and 
humbly  submit  their  deliberations  to  be  approved  or  con- 
demned by  '*  His  Holiness."  The  priests  are  the  humble 
servants  of  the  Pope  and  his  coadjutors,  who  move  at  his 
bidding.  The  inferior  orders  and  the  people  hear  the  law, 
believe,  and  obey.  How  can  persons,  whose  whole  chamcten 
are  molded  under  such  despotism,  teach  the  great  prindplei 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  i  How  can  it  be  expected  that 
men  who  dare  not  say  one  iiiord  against  the  intolerance  of 
Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Mexico,  and  Soad 
America,  will  boldly  and  sincerely  advocate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  noble  constitution,  which  guaranties  to  every 
American  citizen  the  right  to  worahip  God  aooordinj;  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  ?  It  would  be  just  as  reaaooa- 
ble  to  expect  a  true  American  to  go  to  Austria,  and,  as  a 
teacher  of  youth,  to  inculcate  the  despotic  principles  of  that 
government ;  or  to  Spain,  and  to  plead  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Inquisition.  Will  individual  priests  and  nuns  fly  in  the 
face  of  their  lord,  Gregory  XYL,  and  inculcate  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  speedi  and  of  the  press,  denounced  by  him 
as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  church,  and  rninovis  in 
their  consequences  ?  Can  men  who,  like  Archbishop  Eodes- 
ton,  of  Baltimore,  denounce  a  convention,  whose  object  is  to 
promote  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  hold  and  teach  the 
principles  of  that  Constitution  ? 

I  have  proved  that  the  moral  prindples  of  Bome,  and 
especially  of  the  Jesuits,  are  rotten  to  the  very  core.  Let 
me  now  say,  that  there  exists  not  on  earth  a  government  so 
absolutely  despotic  as  that  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  *'  Tl^ 
grand  principle,''  says  Dr.  Duff,  ''  which  pervades,  animates, 
and  cements  into  one  firm  and  continuous  chain  the  entire 
course  of  probationary  exercises,  is  the  reiterated,  the  inces- 
sant, the  perpetual  inculcation  of  a  blind,  implicit,  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  the  monarchical  general  of  the  order,  or 
to  the  superior  acting  in  his  stead  or  name.  In  every  con* 
ceivable  variety  of  shape  and  form  his  will  is  declared  to  be 
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law,  sole  and  Bupreme  law — ^his  will  is  Tirtaally  that  of 
omnipotence.  To  him  most  the  inclinations,  the  reason,  and 
the  conscience  of  every  member  be  nnoonditionally  surren- 
dt^^red^'  In  the  constitutions  of  the  order,  which,  after  being 
long  concealed,  were  dragged  to  light  in  France,  in  1761,  the 
novice  is  exhorted  to  "  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  God, 
leaving  the  care  of  all  other  thinn  to  his  superior,  urAo 
daubtlM  hoUk  ike  vlace  cf  Ohritt  our  JJorcL^'  Again,  novices 
are  to  "  desire  witn  perfect  ooncnrrenoe  to  be  guided  by  them 
(their  superiors),  and  not  wishing  to  be  led  by  their  own 
judgment,  except  it  agrees  with  that  of  those  who  are  to 
them  instead  of  Ohrid  our  LordJ^  Again — **  It  is  especially 
conducive  to  advancement,  nay,  even  necessary,  that  all  yield 
themselves  to  perfect' obedience,  regarding  tiie  superior  as 
Christ  the  Lord,  and  submitting  to  him  with  inward  rever- 
ence and  affection.  Let  them  ^y,  not  only  in  the  outwurd 
performance  of  what  he  enjoins,  entirely,  promptly,  reso* 
tutely,  and  with  all  due  humility,  without  excuses  or  murmurs, 
even  though  he  order  things  hard  to  be  done,  and  repugnant 
to  their  own  sense ;  but  let  them  also  strive  to  acquire  perfect 
resignation  and  denial  of  their  own  will  and  judgment  to 
that  which  the  superior  wills  and  judges  (where  sin  is  not 
perceived)— the  will  and  judgment  of  the  superior  being  set 
before  them  as  the  rule  of  their  will  and  judgment.'^  Once 
more— "Let  every  one  persuade  himself  that  they  who  live 
under  obedience  should  permit  themselves  to  be  moved  and 
directed,  under  divtne  Providence,  by  their  superiors,  juei 
o*  if  <Aey  were  a  ecrpee^  which  dUows  iieetf  to  he  moved  and 
handled  ht  any  way;  or  as  the  staff  of  an  old  man,  which 
serves  him  wherever  or  in  whatever  thinff  he  who  holds  it  in  his 
hand  pleases  to  use  it" — "  persuading  themselves  that  every- 
thing is  just,  suppressing  every  repugnant  thought  and 
judgment  of  their  own  in  a  certain  obedience,"  etc.  And 
lest  aby  one  might  suppose,  says  Dr.  Duff,  ^hat  the  formal 
introduction  d  any  apparently  exoeptionary  clauses— non- 
obligation  of  committing  sin  by  way  of  obedience — ^formed 
any  real  or  substantial  limitation,  it  is  expressly  added,  by 
▼ay  of  explanation,  that  the  constitution  of  the  society  does 
not  "  involve  an  obligation  to  commit  sin,  mortal  or  venial, 
unless  the  superior  command  them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  or  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience ;  which  shall  bo 
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done  in  those  cafiies  or  persons,  wherein  it  shall  be  judged 
that  it  shall  greatly  conduoe  to  the  parttcolar  good  ef  each, 
or  to  the  general  advantage.'^ 

The  Bomish  king  of  Portugal,  in  a  manifesto  addressed 
to  his  hishops  in  1769,  gives  the  fidlowinff  descriptioii  of  the 
principles  of  the  Jesuits.  "  In  order  to  form  the  aniixi,  the 
consistency,  and  the  strength  of  the  Society,  there  ahonld  he 
a  government  not  only  monarchical,  but  so  sovereign,  so 
alx^lute,  so  despotic,  that  even  the  Provincials  themaelves 
should  not  have  it  in  their  power,  by  any  act  of  theirs,  to 
resist  or  retard  the  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  GrenenL 
By  this  legislative,  inviolable,  and  despotic  power — by  the 
profound  devotedness  of  the  subjects  of  Uus  Company  to 
mysterious  laws  with  which  they  are  not  themselves  aoqnaint- 
ed-*-by  the  blind  and  passive  ohedienoe  by  which  tbej  are 
compelled  to  execute,  without  hesitation  or  reply,  whatever 
their  superiors  command^ — this  Society  is  at  once  become  the 
most  consolidated  and  powerful  hody,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  greatest  and  most  enormous  of  abuses,  to  which  there  is 
an  urgent  necessity  that  the  Church  and  State  should  i^ly 
the  most  prompt  and  eflEicacious  remedy/' 

Bobertson  gives  the  following  account  of  the  oi^aniaation 
and  principles  of  the  Order.  **  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas 
of  implicit  obedience,  which  he  had  derived  from  his  military 
profession,  appointed  that  the  government  of  his  Order 
should  be  purely  monarchical.  A  general,  chosen  for  life 
by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed  power 
that  was  supreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every  per- 
son, and  to  every  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  employed  in  the 
government  of  the  Society,  and  could  remove  them  at  plea- 
sure. In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  administration  of 
the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  Order.  Every  member 
belonging  to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontrolable 
mandate,  he  could  impose  on  them  any  task,  or  employ  them 
in  what  service  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  conunanda  they 
were  required  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience,  but  to 
resign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the 
sentiments  of  their  own  understandings.  They  were  to 
listen  to  his  injunctions,  as  if  they  h^  been  uttered  lij 
Christ  himsdf.    Under  his  direction  they  wars  to  be 
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passive  instramentB,  like  claj  in  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  or, 
like  dead  carcasses,  incapable  of  resistanoe.  Such  a  sing^alar 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all 
the  members  of  the  Order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all 
its  operations.  There  is  not  in  the  cnmak  of  mankind^  any 
exam^^of  wckferfKt  de^poti^  exereisei  net  only  ever  monks 
shui  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among 
aU  the  nations  of  the  earth.**  ^  Even  Beeve,  the  Bomish  his* 
torian,  while  zealously  defending  the  Jesuits,  states  that 
^*  their  form  of  goyemment  was  monarchical,  vested  in  a 

S general  chosen  by  the  Body,  for  life  f  and  that  **  prompt  obe- 
ience,  when  there  appeared  no  sin  in  the  execution,  was  their 
eharaeterit^  virtueJ*\  We  have  already  seen  how  easily  they 
perform,  and  teadi  others  to  perform,  tiie  most  atrocious  acts, 
withont  regarding  themselves  as  sinning. 

Are  these  the  men  by  whose  instructions  the  characters  of 
American  youth  are  to  be  formed  ?  Are  they  to  inspire 
them  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  prepare  them  to  be  the 
worthy  descendants  of  the  natriots  of  76  ?  Will  they  teach 
them,  while  themselves  under  the  most  absolute  of  all  des- 
otism,  to  prize  and  preserve  the  free  institutions  of  our 
py  country  ? 

t  is  a  fac^-Hm  important  faet^  that  Boman  schools  care 
not  designed  to  promote  thorouah  eiveation,  hU  to  make  con" 
verts  to  popery,  and  to  enrich  me  clergy  and  the  Church,  The 
Boman  clergy  are  aware  that  their  cause  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  that  free  spirit  of  free  inquiry  generated  by  a  borough 
education.  Tne  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  inquire 
into  reasons  and  eviiences  on  all  other  subjects,  will  not  read- 
iW  found  his  religious  faith  upon  the  dicta  of  the  derey. 
He  will  desire  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that 
IB  in  him. 

But  if  they  are  indeed  the  ardent  friends  of  education, 
why  do  they,  to  so  great  an  extent,  neglect  those  countries 
where  their  faith  is  established  ?  With  great  zeal,  and  at 
great  expense,  they  are  establishing  in  our  country,  colleges 
and  schools  of  every  grade,  for  the  education  of  both  mides 
and  females.  Why  is  not  equal  zeal  manifested  in  popular 
education    in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Hexioo,  and  South 
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Amerioa?    It  is  a  notorioas  fact»  that  in  all  these  cofontriea 
the  maflses  of  the  people  are  onedacated  and  are  groidlj 
ignorant    We  know  that  the  people  of  Mexico,  whoe  popezy 
luust  prevailed  for  ages  past,  are  to  this  day  semi-fiaYagea, 
possessing  neither  intelligenoe  norvirtae  snffident  tosoatain 
a  free  government     Thero  is  not  in  Hezico  one  literaiy 
institution  of  a  high  character;  and  although  it  is  veiyoQiii- 
mott  to  find  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  able  to  read, 
there  are  no  such  institutions  for  general  education  as  the 
Boman  dergj  arid  so  aealous  in  establishing  in  oar  cooniij. 
Waddj  Thompson,  Esq.,  says:  ''The  only  institation  of  any 
character  in  the  dty  (of  Mexico)  is  the  llUneria — the  rioUege 
of  Mines,  as  its  name  implies.    «    o    o   xhe  profeasarahips 
are  verv  few,  chiefly  connected  with  physical  science,  and  the 
chairs  filled  by  persons  of  extremely  moderate  attainments. 
The  philosophical  apparatus  is  altogether  oontemptiUe.  ^    ^ 
The  University,  which  was  founded  in  1531,  is  in  a  declining 
condition,  if  indeed  it  is  not  already  extinct     Th^^  are 
some  other  colleges  as  they  are  called,  but  they  are  seaiedy 
respectable  primary  schools.''^      The  same  writer    says, 
^'There  are  scarcely  any  of  those  charitable  institntiens  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  all  our  principal  cities.     There 
are  more  of  these,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  either  of  the  cities  of 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  than  in  Mexico."     How  shall  we 
account  for  the  great  zeal  ai  the  Boman  clergy  and  of  their 
allies  in  Eurc^,  for  establishing  schools  and  benevdent 
institutions  in  this  enlightened  country,  and  their  entire 
indifference  to  these  same  things  in  Mexico  and  other  Tjomish 
countries  ?    It  would  not  even  be  necessal§^  to  send  to  Europe, 
as  do  the  dergy  of  the  United  States,  for  funds ;  for  uis 
B(«ian  clergy  of  Mexico  possess  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
wealth  of  that  country.     "  I  have  heard  intelligent  men 
express  the  opinion,'^  says  Thompson,  "  that  ane-f^aih  of  the 
property  of  the  counta7  is  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood; 
and,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  continually  increasing."  f 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  the  zeal  of  the  Boman  clergy  in  the 
cause  of  general  education,  which  causes  them  to  estaUidi 
in  our  country  so  many  schools.  But  there  is  amonff  us  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  education.    Parents  will  educste 
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I      tbeir  children,  and  if  thej  be  edacated  hj  Protestant  teadi- 

t       era,  few  of  them  will  ever  embrace  poperj.    This  the  dergj 

r       well  anderstand.     Moreoyer,  the  great  principles  of  the 

Beformation  are  so  generally  received — ^it  is  so  nniversally 

I        believed  that  the  Smptures  are  the  only  infallible  goide  in 

>        religions  faith,  that  the  clergy  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 

make  converts  of  adults,  by  preaching.    Hence,  their  great 

anxiety  to  monopolize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  education  of  oar 

youth. 

I  have  said  the  design  of  Roman  schools  is  not  to  give  a 
thorough  cKiucation.  •!  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
forming  a  judgment  of  those  established  in  tms  city ;  but  I 
had,  during  nine  years,  a  fair  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the 
literary  character  of  their  most  celebrated  schools  in  iLen- 
tucky.  I  have  repeatedly  received  pupils  from  their  nun- 
neries,  while  myself  conducting  a  female  institution ;  and  in 
every  instance  their  minds  had  been  injured  sather  than 
improved.  I  have  attended  their  examinations,  and  found 
them,  notwithstanding  the  special  previous  preparation,  very 
superficial.  I  have  known  young  men  who  were  impatient 
to  finish  their  literary  course,  leave  other  colleges  and  go  to 
St.  Joseph's,  at  Bardstown,  because  they  could  graduate 
there  at  least  twelve  months  sooner.  Some  years  since,  two 
young  men,  after  taking  the  course,  and  one  of  them  receiv- 
ing his  diploma  at  that  institution,  went  to  an  eastern  col* 
lege;  and  the  young  graduate  was  not  able  to  enter,  without 
.  first  studying  for  several  months  under  a  tutor !  Another 
•fact  it  may  he  worth  while  to  record.  Several  years  ago,  I 
had  occasion,  as  th^  editor  of  a  weekly  paper,  to  make  some 
remarks  not  very  favorable  to  the  literary  diaracter  of  St 
Joseph's  college.  Those  remarks  were  brought  before  a 
literary  society  of  that  institution ;  whereupon  several  reso- 
lutions inl^nded  to  be  offensive  were  passed,  and  sent  to  me 
with  a  request  to  publish  them.  The  document  which  was 
drawn  up  by  a  committee,  one  of  whom  had  graduated,  and 
others  received  their  diplomas  a  few  weeks  afterward,  was 
introduced,  as  a  paper  emanating  from  a  literary  society 
should  be,  with  a  Latin  motto,  which  read  as  follows : 

**  U  qui  TiTont  domiaibiu  yitreU,  caTeont  quo  modo  lapides  miitere.'' 

To  this  Latin,  which  is  not  Latin,  and  to  the  reaolntioni 
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passed,  whieh  were  equally  defectire,  both  in  or&ogrmfkj 
and  syntax,  I  referred  the  public  for  evidence  oonclasiTe 
that  I  had  not  undervalued  the,  literary  merits  of  the  college. 
The  affair  caused  s<»ne  amusement  in  the  town  and  mock 
excitement  in  the  college. 

The  truth  is,  the  Boman  clergy  of  this  coantrj  have,  bj 
much  boasting,  gained  a  reputation  for  learning,  whidi  gen- 
erally  they  do  not  deserve.  I  know  of  no  denomination  ci 
professing  Christians,  whose  clergy  are  educated  men,  that 
does  not  possess  a  larger  share  boSi  of  talent  and  learning. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  Boman  inatitntions, 
they  are  certainly  adapted  admirably  to  accomplish  cme  chief 
object  for  which  they  are  established,  viz :  to  make  eomfai$ 
to  papery,   I  have  said  that  children  and  youth  can  never 
be  very  successfully  taught  by  instructors  who  fail  to  secure 
their  respect  and  fldSfection.    The  great  pretensions  of  Bomaa 
instruct(Hi3  to  superior  knowledge,  is  adi^ited  to  secure  the 
former,  and  their  special  kindness  to  the  diildren  of  Protest- 
ants, whose  oonversicm  they  anxiously  seek,  is  extremely 
likely  to  accomplish  the  latter.     Young  girls,  far  from  their 
parents  and  friends,  naturally  become  strongly  attached  to 
the  nuns,  who,  never  losing  sight  of  the  great  object — ^their 
conversion — lavish  kindness  upon  them ;  and  youth  of  every 
class,  inexperienced  and  unsuspecting,  readily  become  strongly 
attached  to  their  kind  instructors.     How  natural  for  them 
to  conclude  that  they  are  the  best  people  in  the  world,  and 
that  their    religion  has   made   them  so;  and,  of  conne, 
that  their  religion  is  the  best  in  the  world.     How  natnial 
that  they  should  set  down  all  that  is  saii  against  pqpery  as 
misrepresentation  and  slander,  and  that  they  should  feel 
indignant  at  those  who  oppose  it,  and  who  seem  to  them  to 
persecute  their  respected  and  beloved  teadiers.     In  this  state 
of  mind,  who  does  not  see  that  they  are  already  more  than 
half  converted  ? 

And  then  there  is  in  the  priests  and  nuns  such  an  appear- 
ance of  sanctity.  To  those  unacquainted  with  true  religion 
there  was  something  very  imposing  in  the  broad  phylacteries 
of  the  ancient  Fhansees,  in  tneir  frequent  fasts,  their  many 
ablutions,  their  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  the 
Uke.  There  is  even  a  greater  show  of  sanctity  in  our  priests 
and  nuns.    Will  your  diildren  see  through  all  this  show  of 
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piety,  and  reject  it?  If  they  do,  as  some  mofe  advanoed  in 
years  may,  is  there  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  feel  a 
contempt  for  all  religion,  and  become  confirmed  infidels? 

But  the  Eomanists  daim  for  their  religion  a  venerable 
amtiquity  ;  and  they  have  a  thousand  stories  to  tell  of  saints, 
and  miracles,  and  the  like,  well  adapted  to  excite  the  minds 
of  youth,  and  make  lasting  impressions  upon  them.  Why, 
you  may  tell  your  children  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions, 
till  they  will  be  afraid  to  sleep  alone  in  a  dark  room.  There 
is  something  in  human  nature  that  lays  strong  hold  of  such 
thinffs ;  ajid  the  impressions  made  by  them  are  not  readily 
eradicated.  Then,  at  every  turn,  the  images  of  those  wonder- 
working saints  are  presented  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  in 
Boman  schools ;  and  they  see  the  devout  priests  and  nuns, 
with  awful  solemnity,  kneeling  before  them  in  prayer.  Can 
all  this,  with  all  the  pomp  and  show  of  Boman  worship,  be 
constantly  witnessed  by  the  susceptible  minds  of  youth,  with* 
out  making  a  deep  impression? 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  special  consideration,  viz :  the 
children  and  youth  placed  in  Boman  schools,  are  required  to 
attend  and  assist  at  all  the  public  religious  exercises.  In 
the  prospectus  of  one  of  their  female  institutions,  I  find  the 
following:  ''Pupils  of  every  religious  denomination  are 
admitted  into  the  institution.  No  improper  influence  is  ever 
to  be  used  to  bias  the  religious  principles  of  the  young  ladies, 
nor  will  any  of  the  sdiola^  be  allowed  to  embrace  the  Cath- 
olic religion,  without  a  written  or  verbal  permission  from 
their  parents.  Jbr  the  9ake  of  order,  dH  the  boarden  are 
remdred  to  obeerve  the  general  rMftdatume  of  exterior  worAip,'^^ 
The  reader  will  please  mark  tne  language  here  employed 
The  conductors  of  this  institution  do  not  say  that  they  will 
exert  no  mjf/uence  to  bias  the  religious  opinions  of  their  pupils, 
but  " KO  IMPSOPSR  influence''  is  to  be  used.  What  kind  of 
influence  do  they  regard  as  improper?  On  this  point  they 
are  silent ;  and  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the  assurance 
they  havejriven,  that  Uiey  will  use  no  influence  for  the  con- 
venion  of  Kx>testant  children,  which  they  regard  as  improper  I 
But  they  assure  the  public  that  they  will  not  allow  any  of 
their  pupils  to  become  Boman  Catholics,  without  permission 
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from  their  parents.  A  poor  oonsolation  fliis,  wlien  they  liaw 
filled  tbe  minds  of  children  with  their  saperstitioiUv  mac 
excited  their  strongest  prgndices  against  the  faith  ot  their 
parents.  Mark  the  fact,  howerer,  that  '*  for  the  sake  of 
order,  all  the  boarders  are  required  to  observe  Uie  geoeni 
regulations  of  exterior  worship/' — ^to  unite  in  their  pnjHi 
and  devotions. 

In  the  prospectus  of  St  Gabriel's  College,  Yinoemies,  la. 
we  find  a  similar  regulation:  ^' There  is  no  interfereDoe 
whatever,  with  the  religious  belief  of  the  pupils  ;  bat  {car  th? 
sake  of  order,  they  are  expected  to  comply  with  the  externa: 
forms  of  Catholic  worship,  whidi  is  the  religion  prafeased  Irr 
the  members  of  this  college."  In  the  prospectus  of  St  Maiyf 
Female  Academy,  it  is  stated,  that  the  '*  members  of  tbe 
Protestant  denominations  are  only  required  to  assist  witb 
propriety  and  respect  at  the  public  exenases  of  the  CadioLv 
religion.''^  Such  are  the  regulations  in  all  Roman  achoj&N 
as  far  as  my  information  extends.  In  view  of  these  regak- 
tions  I  have  two  remarks  to  make : 

Ist.  Every  intelligent  Protestant  believes  a  oonsidermUe 
part  of  the  religious  worship  of  Roman  Catholics  to  be  nnscrip- 
tural  and  idolatrous ;  far  example,  the  worship  of  the  coe* 
secrated  wafer,  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  prayiiif 
before  images,  and  the  like.  No  enlightened  and  oonsdeih 
tious  Protestant  could  be  induced  to  participate  in  snch 
worship,  even  externally.  The  three  Hebrews  preferrwi 
beinff  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace,  to  conforming  extemallj 
to  the  worship  ordained  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Primitif^ 
Christians  preferred  death  to  throwing  a  handful  of  incense 
on  a  pagan  altar.  What  right,  then,  I  emphatically  ask, 
have  Protestant  parents  to  place  their  children  where  they 
are  obliged,  at  least  externally,  to  commit  idolatry  ?  What 
right  have  they  to  compel  their  children  to  do  what  thej 
themselves  could  not,  and  would  not  do?  What  right  have 
they  to  compel  them  to  sin  against  God?  Is  this  the  way  to 
train  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? 
I  appeal  to  those  parents  who  do  not  profess  to  be  religious, 
but  who  do  not  believe  the  Roman  worship  to  be  Scriptural 
Will  they  not  admit,  that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  in  which 
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iincerlty  should  be  preserved,  and  in  which  oar  external  con* 
luct  should  aooord  with  the  convictions  of  the  mind,  the  wor* 
ihip  of  Gtod  is  that  thing?  Why,  then,  will  you  compel  your 
children  to  conform  to  religious  worship  which  you  feel 
constrained  to  tell  them  is  not  true,  and  not  right  ?  Can 
such  a  course  be  adopted  without  serious  injury  to  the  moral 
principles  of  children  ?  Can  parents  who  place  their  children 
under  such  influences,  wonder  if  they  become  decided 
Papists? 

2d.  The  children  of  Protestants  are  not  only  compelled  to 
unite  in   religious  worship  which  is  unscriptural  and  idol- 
atrous, but  ^hey  are  obliged  to  hear  all  that  may  be  said 
a^^ainat  the  reli^on  of  the  Bible,  and  in  favor  of  Bomanism — 
all  the  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  Reformers  and  the 
Beformation,  and  all  the  wonderful  stories  about  saints  and 
ghosts,  which  may  be  introduced  at  the  religions  services  they 
,  attend.     Are  their  minds  snflBciently  stored  with  religious 
instruction  to  resist  all  this  ?    Is  there  no  danger  that  con- 
victions will  .be  fastened  on  their  minds  that  can  never  be 
,  eradicated?    The  Sabbath,  too,  which  their  parents  have 
I  taught  them  to  remember  to  keep  it  holy,  is  now  to  be  spent 
,    in  idolatrous  worship,  and  in  hearing  the  worst  relij^ous 
errors  plausibly  set  forth  and  defended.    I  know  not  how 
Protestant  parents,  who  have  any  regard  for  their  own  reli- 
gious oblirations,  or  for  the  moral  and  religious  training  of 
^    their  children,  can  place  them  in  the  midst  of  such  influ- 
ences.    I  can  account  for  their  conduct  only  by  supposing 
,    them  unacquainted  with  the  real  character  of  Boman  insti- 
tutions. 

Another  important  fact  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
is  this :  While  every  possible  influence  is  thrown  around  the 
children  of  Protestants  to  convert  them  to  Popery,  they  are 
as  carefully  guarded  against  every  influence  that  might  serve 
to  strengthen  early  impressions  in  favor  of  the  religion  of 
their  parents.  They  are,  to  a  great  extent,  cut  off  from  all 
intercourse  with  Protestants ;  and  they  are  not  permitted  to 
have  a  single  book  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent or  superior.  In  the  regulations  of  Georgetown  College, 
District  of  Columbia,  I  And  the  following:  ''All  books,  of 
whatever  kind,  must,  however,  be  submitted  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  prefect  of  the  schook,  without  whose  permission 
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none  will  be  allowed  circolation  in  the  college."^  In  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College,  near  Emmitsbarg,  *'  No  books  are  allowed 
to  cirenlate  among  the  Btndente  which  have  not  received  tlie 
president's  approval."!  In  the  Academy  of  the  Uranline 
Nans,  the  Prospectus  says :  *'  The  scholim  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  any  books,  except  snch  as  are  nsed  in  the 
school,  and  books  of  devotion."|  Among  the  rules  of  Stb 
John's  college,  I  find  the  following :  "  No  books  will  be 
allowed  cirenlation  among  rthe  students,  which  have  not  been 
previously  submitted  to  the  supervision  and  received  the 
approval  of  either  the  president  of  the  college,  or  the  prefect 
of  studies."  § 

The  children  of  Protestants,  yon  perceive,  especially  if  tiiey 
are  boarders,  are  wholly  under  the  infinence  of  Bomanism. 
Parents  can  not  put  in  their  hands  such  religious  books  as 
they  desire  them  to  read,  such,  for  example,  as  Doddridge's 
Bise  and  Progress  of  Belig^on  in  the  Soul,  Baxter's  Saint's 
Best,  D'Anbigne's  History  of  the  Beformation.  Such  books 
could  never  receive  the  approbation  of  presiding  officers  in 
those  schools.  And  it  is  extremely  questionable  whether  the 
Bible  is  not  a  prohibited  book.  Certainly  the  Protestant 
WAe  is.  Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Henry  Biley,  a  most  exsoellent 
man,  with  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  who  had  been  a 
student  in  Georgetown  College,  published  a  particular  aooonnt 
of  his  stay  in  that  institution,  and  of  his  conversion  to JPopery. 
Among  other  thinfls,  he  stated  the  following  facts:  ''Pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  nome,  my  mother  (she  was  a  Presbyterian) 
gave  me  a  small  Bible,  with  the  hope  that  I  would  make 
good  use  of  ii  But  her  hopes  were  all  in  vain — {qic  on 
reaching  the  college  our  trunks  were  sujected  to  rigid  inspec- 
tion, and  everything  removed  beyond  our  control,  except  snch 
bodes  or  things  as  fliey  in  their  wisdom  saw  fit  to  entrust  us 
with.  Several  of  my  books,  I  never  afterward  saw — what 
became  of  them  is  better  known  to  others  than  to  me.  Fathers 
Grassie,  Eohlman,  McElroy,  etc,  can,  no  doubt,  fpye  some 
account  of  them.  Bestitution  of  tmlatfffvlbf  borrowed  property 
is  enjoined  by  these  spiritual  fathers,  on  those  who  in  their 
confessions  acknowledge  the  commission  of  such  a  crime.  '^  * 
But  it  may  be  said,   the  books  were    of  a  demoralising 
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liaracter.     They  were  such  as  a  solicitous  parent  had  given 
ne»  and  one  was  what  God  had  given  to  a  ruined  world  for 
t&   salvation.     I  occasionally  saw  one  of  these  books  in  the 
ii»nds  of  a  novice  (candidate  for  Holy  orders,  or  rather  for 
fixll  admission  into  the  society),  and  though  I  recognized  it 
JLS  mine,  I  dared  not  whisper  that  it  was/'    Instead  of  the 
b^oks  which  a  pioos  mother  had  put  in  the  hands  of  her  son, 
lie   says,  ''prayer-books,  catechisms,  etc,  were  put  into  my 
hands ;  ana  it  was  but  a  short  time  before  I  avowed  myself 
a.   decided,  determined  Catholic     Ere  long,  he  tells  us,  he 
**  liad  fully  imbibed  the  sentiments  which  the  officers  of  the 
college  so  industriously  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  all,  that  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Catholic  church,  there  is  no 
possible  sabation^  and  my  purpose  now  was  fully  to  become  a 
priest — a  thorough  Jesuit.''     Dr,  Riley  was  greatly  troubled 
at  the  thought  that  his  parents  were  Protestants ;  but  so 
completely  infatuated  was  he,  that  he  felt  confident  of  beins 
able  at  once  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  his  new  creed, 
when  he  should  return  home.  He  says,  "  It  was  my  purpose, 
however,  notwithstanding  any  opposition  I  might  meet  with, 
to  remain  firm  in  my  determination  to  live,  to  labor,  and  to 
die,  a  Jesuit,  for  I  had  been  taught  not  to  heed  the  admoni- 
tions and  the  opposition  of  parents  and  friends  in  the  prose- 
cution of  so  good  a  cause."     He  mcntion3   several  oihors, 
sous,  of  Protestants,  who,  like  himself,  soon  became  confirmed 
Papists. 

The  officers  of  Boman  schools,  it  is  possible,  may  some- 
times deem  it  wise  to  allow  the  child  of  Protestant  parents 
to  retain  a  Bible ;  but  are  young  persons  likely  to  read  that 
sacred  book,  when  they  know  the  opposition  of  their  teachers, 
and  that  perseverance  in  such  a  course  will  necessarily  expose 
them  to  ridicule  and  reproach,  if  not  to  unkind  treatment? 

To  show  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  pledges  of 
Boman  institutions  not  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  Protestant  children,  I  must  state  another  fact.  A 
Protestant  lady  who  resided  in  one  of  the  southern  States, 
several  years  ago,  sent  her  adopted  son  to  St.  Mary's  college, 
in  Kentucky,  an  institution  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuits. 
About  twelve  months  after,  she  visited  her  son,  and  was  sur- 

Erised  and  exceedingly  troubled  when  she  ascertained  that  he 
ad  been  already  received  into  the  Bomish  church.     She 
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immediately  removed  him  from  the  college,  and  placed  kim 
under  my  care.  I  afterwards  pnUished  the  facta  as  ahe 
stated  them  to  me.  The  President  of  St.  Joseph's  college, 
situated  at  Bardstown,  made  a  puhlication  in  reply,  in  which 
he  asserted  that^the  boy's  mother  was  a  Boman  Catholic, 
whose  dying  request  to  his  adopted  mother  was  to  hare  him 
trained  in  that  faith ;  that  he  had  learned  this  from  the 
adopted  mother  herself;  and  that  her  son,  a  gentleman  of 
high  standing,  had  so  directed  the  professors  of  St  Mary's 
college ;  and  he  even  obtained  from  one  of  those  Jesuits  a  certi- 
flcate  to  this  effect  Providentially  it  so  happened,  that  whilst 
the  salgect  was  exciting  public  attention,  the  gentleman  who 
was  said  to  have  directed  the  boy  to  be  tauc^ht  in  the  Bomish 
faith,  reached  the  town,  (Bardstown,  Kentucky,)  and  imme- 
diately gave  me  a  certificate  that  he  had  given  no  su<^ 
direction;  that  the  boy's  mother  was  not  known  to  have  been 
a  Boman  Catholic,  and  had  never  made  sudi  a  request  as  Uie 
President  of  St  Joseph's  had  pret^ided.^  Thus  did  those 
Beverend  gentlemen  abuse  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
then  fabricate  stories  to  shield  themselves  from  merited 
reproach.  Many  similar  &cts  might  be  stated,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  a  fact  that  the  schools  established  in  our 
country  are  regarded  as  a  most  important  part  of  that  machi- 
nery by  which  the  Boman  derffy  hope  to  promote  and  estaUiah 
their  faith.  Will  they  not,  Uien,  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result?  They  may  not,  in  all  cases  make 
direct  efforts  to  convince  the  children  of  Protestants  that  the 
religion  of  their  parents  is  heresy ;  for  often  they  will  see 
that  indirect  influences  are  likely  to  be  the  most  effectual 

Some  years  ago.  Bishop  Flaget,  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
wrote  to  his  friends  in  Europe,  as  follows:  *' Still,  had  I 
treasures  at  my  disposal,  I  would  multiply  colleges  and 
schools  for  girls  and  boys;  I  would  consolidate  all  these 
establishments,  by  annexing  to  them  lands  or  annual  rents; 
I  would  build  hospitals  and  public  houses ;  in  a  word  I  would 
compel  all  my  Kentuckians  to  admire  and  love  a  religion  so 

^Theie  (keto,  and  others  oonneeted  with  the  cMe,  were  pnUuhed  in  the 
WeiUm  IVoUitajU,  then  edited  by  the  author  of  these  lectures,  in  Bards- 
town, Kentucky,  in  the  summer  of  1836.  The  JProtettafa  was  the  first 
paperin  the  West,  so  fkr  as  the  editor  is  informed,  deTOted  to  the  Romish 
ooatroyen^. 
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benevolent   and  generous,  and  perhaps  I  Aould  fini$h  by 
converting  them."    The  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  tke  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  comments  as  follows  on 
Bishop  Flaget's  communication :  ^*  Mgr.  Flaget  has  established 
in  his  diocese  many  convents  of  nans,  deroted  to  the  education 
of  yonng  females.    These  establishments  do  wonderful  good. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  are  admitted  indiscriminately.  The 
latter,  after  having  finished  their  education,  return  to  the 
bosom  of  liheir  families,  full  of  esteem  uid  veneration  for 
their  instructresses.     They  are  ever  ready  to  refute  the  cal- 
umnies which  tlie  jealousy  of  heretics  loves  to  spread  against 
the  religious  communities ;  and  often^  when  they  have  no  longer 
the  apposition  of  their  rehtiom  to  fear,  they  embrace  the  Oath-- 
olie  rdiffion."    In  the  publications  made  by  the  Boman  clergy 
in  this  country,  concerning  these  schools,  Protestant  parents 
\    are  assured  that  no  influence  will  be  exerted  on  the  minds 
\    of  their  children,  to  change  their  religious  sentiments,  or  to 
convert  them  to  Popery.    But  in  their  communications  to 
'    their  patrons  in  Europe,  they  boast  of  the  number  of  Prot- 
^    cstant  children  converted,  who,  so  soon  as  they  can  do  so, 
'    openly  embrace  the  Bomish  faith.     Bepresentations  so  con* 
tradictory  can  never  be  reoonciled  with  truth  and  candor; 
'     and  none  but  a  corrupt  system  of  religion  would  seek  to  sus- 
tain itself  by  such  means. 
^         But  even  if  the  conductors  of  Boman  schools  should  strictly 
regard  their  pledge  not  to  interfere  with  the  religions  senti- 
ments of  Protestant  children,  it  would  still  be  most  unsafe 
to  commit  to  them  their  education.     They  can  not  give  such 
an  education  as  American  parents  should  desire  their  children 
to  have ;  and  the  various  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  would  still  secure  the  conversion 
of  many  of  them  to  Popery.     It  will  be  found,  on  examina* 
tion,  that  the  large  prc^rtion  of  the  youth  educated  in  Boman 
schools,  if  they  are  not  decided  ocmverts,  are  decidedly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  their  teadiers  and  of  their  religious  faith. 
There  are  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  pleasing  and  hallowed 
recollections  connected  with  our  school-boy  days ;  and  it  is 
most  unwise  in  parents  to  allow  those  pleasing  recollections 
to  be  associated  with  religious  error  and  a  loose  morality. 

The  very  best  that  Protestant  parents  hope  for  their  chil- 
dren, when  placed  in  Boman  ichoolst  is>  H^t  they  will  not  be 
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seriansly  injured  as  to  tiieir  mortl  and  iBliffious  prindpl?! 
Thej  do  not  expect  them  to  reoeiye  correct  reiigioiis  nistr^:- 
tion.  Bat  what  right  have  parents  to  place  their  chilibi 
heyond  the  reach  of  0criptaral  instruction  and  Chrktir 
influence,  daring  that  most  interesting  period  of  life  whei 
the  daepest  and  most  permanent  impressions  are  made  upx 
them"?  What  right  have  they  to  expose  them  to  dang^^ 
which  more  mature  minds  often  fail  to  resist?  When  tb-j 
pray  for  themselves,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation/'  vbr 
Kind  of  a  prayer  do  they  offer  for  their  children  whom  tbrj 
have  placed  in  Boman*schools? 

I  can  not  close  this  lecture  without  saying  something  pj" 
ticularly  concerning  those  mnmerieg  in  which  so  many  Pr^- 
estant  children  are  educated.  The  nuns  all  take  the  t.^ 
of  poverty,  choitihf,  and  obedience.  However  rich  the  instii> 
tion  with  which  they  are  connected,  they  possess  nothing 
Separated*  from  friends  and  relatives,  they  must  yield  i^ 
most  implicit  obedience  to  their  superiors.  They  are  the  W 
slaves  in  the  world.  Their  vows  are  more  potent  than  tl^- 
legal  claims  of  slaveholders ;  and«  as  they  are  taught  te 
believe  that  sufferings  endured  in  this  life  will  shorten  the:: 
stay  in  the  fires  of  purgatory,  they  deny  themselves  ti»^ 
comforts  of  life,  and  endure  the  greatest  hardships  nio^; 
willingly.  Or,  if  they  discover  their  error,  and  deplore  tb^ 
folly  committed  in  taking  such  vows  upon  them,  there  is  n 
escape  from  their  gloomy  prison.  It  is  so  disreputable  in  tk 
view  of  Bomanists  to  return  to  the  world,  that  they  pn^fer 
suffering  even  unto  death,  to  such  a  course. 

Nunneries  are  tmney-'inaking  establishments.  Some  of  tbe 
nuns  are  employed  as  teachers ;  some  are  house  and  kitcbec 
servants ;  and  some  labor  in  the  fields !  In  Eentncky  thej 
have  been  seen  in  the  harvest  fields,  driving  the  ox-cart 
making  a  fire  for  the  priest,  saddling  his  horse,  and  the  like. 
All  their  labors  are  performed,  as  already  intimated,  without 
hope  of  pecuniary  compensation.  There  is  a  nunnery  near 
Bflotlstown,  Kentucky,  located  on  a  farm  of  several  hondrpJ 
acres,  the  number  of  whose  female  boards  has  avemg^ii 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  charges 
for  each,  including  extras,  would  not  be  less  than  one  handnnl 
and  fifty  dollars.  The  annual  income  of  the  institution  is  not 
less  than  fifteeji  thousand  doOars.    The  outlay  is  not  voy 
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ootksidemUeY  mnA  iheir  proyisionB  are  mainly  raised  on  the 
farm.  If  I  were  to  set  down 'the  dear  annual  profit  of  the 
institntion  at  ten  Uumsand  doOan,  I  shoold  probablj  be  below . 
the  HiarL  Almost  the  whole  of  this  money  is  earned  by  the 
nmiB ;  bnt  no  part  of  it  goes  to  them.  Theirooarse  fare  and 
clothing  is  all  they  reoeiva  The  clei^  are  enriched  by  the 
degradation  of  these  poor  women,  whcxn  they  have  snooeeded 
in  dcduding.  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel,  bat  it  appears 
to  me  Ihat  every  Ouistian  and  every  American  should  set 
his  face  against  those  prisons,  where  females  are  incaroerated, 
and  degraded  from  the  sphere  they  are  destined  to  filL 

Bat  what  is  the  real  character  of  the  nonneries  of  oar  eoan- 

try?    Are  tiiey  as  pare  in  morals  as  ihey  shoold  be?    Who 

knows  ?    The  nans  are  onmarried  females.    Unmarried  men 

have  aooess  to  those  establishments  at  all  times ;  and  the  in-* 

mates  are  expected  to  confess  all  their  sins  to  them.    The 

affairs  of  tiie  institntion  areoonoealed  from  the  eye  of  the  pablie. 

Host  of  the  nans  are  not  known,  perhaps,  to  a  human  being 

within  hundreds  of  miles  of  them.    Some  may  be  removed  to  a 

distance,  and  otiiers  take  their  pkoes,  and  the  change  may 

never  be  known  to  the  community  in  which  the  nunnery  is  loea- 

ted.  There  is  every  possible  facUity  for  concealing  vices  which 

can  scarcely  be  committed  by  others  without  detection.  It  is  a 

ftct,  admitted  even  by  Bomail  writers,  that  multitudes  of  the 

priests  and  bishops,  and  even  some  of  the  popes  have  disre> 

garded  their  vow  of  chastity.    It  is  admitted,  as  I  proved  in 

a  pieceding  leetare,  that  many,  very  many  priests,  whilst 

hesring  omfessions,  have  fidlen  into  gross  vice  and  ruined 

their  penitouts.    It  is  notorious,  that  in  other  countries,  viee 

has  found  its  way  into  nunneries;  and  they  have  beocnne 

ootrmpt.     What  evidence,  then,  have  we,  that  those  secret 

establishments  amon^  us  are  what  they  should  be?   Suppose 

a  number  of  unmarried  Protestant  ministers  should  concmde 

to  establish  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  and  should 

collect  from  all  quarteiB  unmarried  females,  secladod  from 

public  view ;  woud  they  be  tolerated  in  such  a  course?  And 

Buimose  that  s<mie  of  those  women  should  live  in  their  houses 

wita  them,  as  they  do  in  the  h<mses  of  the  Boman  bishops-* 

houses  not  by  any  means  so  puhlis  as  thoseof  other  men»  but 

removed  from  the  street^  and  surrounded  1^^  a  high  wall— 

lAtt  wodd  be  thought  of  such  men?    And  what  richi  have 

i6 
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ilie  Bonum  dlergj  to  claim  pdblic  ocmfideiioe,  irken  i 
a  oimne  that  would  be  considered  most  disr^nitalile'm 
men  of  equal  elahns  to  oonfidenoe  ? 

I  must  here  take  leave  to  give  jou  a  Yerj  fatrief 
of  a  case  in  poini.    Some  twelre  yean  ago,  a  nmi^  in 
tnckj,  left  the  inatitution  with  which  she  was  oonnecled,  wad. 
xetuned  to  her  father's  house,  ailing  aa  hor  Tesaam  Aa 
improper  ocaiduet  of  the  presiding  priest  toward  her.     Her 
taJ&iBT  and  relatives  were  ignorant  and  bigoted  Bapista.  Thqr 
]?q;arded  her  as  guilty  of  a  horrid  crime  in  preferring  Aaigas 
against  one  of  the  hofy  priedhood;  and  she  waa  diiTen  Ihas 
home  with  threats  of  violence.    She  went  to  the  house  at  a 
Baptist  minister,  a  near  neighbor,  to  whom  she  told  her 
story.    The  report  socm  spremi  throng  the  ndgfaboiiioodL 
that  this  woman  was  charging  the  pnest  with  iBunoraltty* 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  Papists,  and,  of  covne, 
there  arose  much  exdtenieni  against  her.    She  remained  a 
short  tima  in  the  neighborhood,  and  was  suddenly  nuaaing; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  she  has  never  been  heard  of! 

Hie  present  q>eaker  waa  then  editinff  a  paper  in  Baida* 
town,  and  he  published  the  fieKsts  ia  the  case.  A  asait  ftr 
Uhel  was  instituted  agunst,  him  by  the  President  of  8i 
Joseph's  Ckdlege,  in  be£alf  ot  the  priest  implicated  in  the 
afEur.  The  damages  were  laid  at  ten  Atnmmi  dribra  The 
suit  was  pending  twelve  months.  The  Boman  dergy  of  San* 
tucky  fully  identified  themselves  with  ihe  suit  The  wv^^ 
ef  ail  the  nunnerfes  in  that  r^^,  of  wfaidi  ihare  were 
several,  was  tiirown  into  the  scales.  Eminent  lawyers  were 
emph^yed  on  both  sides.  The  priests  had  every  motivn  to 
eiplain  the  mysterious  absence  of  the  nun,  and  to  prodnea 
her  before  the  public  The  court  decided  that  the  defendant 
was  bound  to  prove  the  actual  guilt  of  the  priest,  and  that 
tlM  missing  nun  was  the  only  competent  witness  in  plea  of 
justification.  Hudi  testimony  was  taken,  and  many  mcta  not 
previously  published  were  proved.  The  verdiot  of  the  juiy 
gave  the  priest  damages  to  the  amount  of  on  cm!  The 
eharacter  of  the  jurymen  was  assailed  b^  some  of  the  frieads 
of  the  priests,  or  by  the  priests  in  dii^uise.  In  oonsequaBOS 
of  wUdi,  ntas  of  them  (two  others  resided  at  a  distannft) 
made  a  puUioation,  £rom  which  I  read  the  following:  *^He 
{liw  writsr  of  the  charges  agaast  than]  agsin  aMes  Asl 
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one  of  the  moet  iBtelligent  of  the  jury  has  stated  pabUdyv 

snioe  the  trial,  that  he  was  for  damages,  or  heavy  damages. 

If  there  was  any  such  juror  on  that  jnry,  he  kept  his  opinion 

to  himself — he  did  not  make  it  known  to  the  other  jurors,  as 

he  ought  to  hare  done.     We  do  affirm  that  one  cent  was  the 

highest  damages  named  hy  any  one  otk  that  jury  in  oor 

hearing ;  and  we  further  state,  that  every  one  of  the  jury, 

who  was  for  finding  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  [the  priest], 

did  state  that  he  would  ^lory  in  making  each  one  pay  his 

own  costs,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  do  sa    And  we  sLm 

state,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  hat  for  the  instrwv 

tions  of  the  court,  we  would  have  been  compelled  to  find  a 

Teidict  for  the  defendant ''  [Bice].    The  testimony  was  taken 

down  at  th^  time,  signed  by  the  court,  and  filed  amonr  the 

records  of  the  Nelson  Coanty  Circuit  Court     I  immediately 

published  in  the  WeeUm  Brcteetants  and  afterwards  in  a  small 

volnme,  a  full  account  of  the  trial,  with  the  testimony  in  the 

case.    And  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  priests,  though  they  instituted 

suit  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  testimony 

and  laying  it  before  the  public,  never  have  published  one 

line  of  it,  nor  even  the  verdict  rendered  I    The  public  would 

have  remained  ignorant  of  the  verdict,  but  for  the  Protesta&i 

press. 

I  have  given  this  brief  history  of  the  only  law-suit  in 
whibh  I  was  ever  involved,  because  it  is  the  only  suit  of  the 
kind  which  has  oceorred  in  our  country ;  becanse  it  shows 
the  estimation  in  which  the  character  a£  a  jHiest  and  his 
nunnery  were  held,  where  they  were  well  known,  where  the 
leffal  testimony  was  fully  heard,  and  where  the  most  powec^ 
ftu  influenees  were  brought  to  bear  by  the  bishop  and  his 
deroy  to  sustain  the  suit. 

'ribe  fete  cS  Millt  MgPhersoh,  the  lost  nun,  is  still 
invdved  in  profound  mystery.  Many  believe,  and  will 
believe,  that  she  was  murdered  to  prevent  further  exposures 
of  tlie  priests  and  ntmneries ! 

Pmaent  parents  will  pause  and  consider,  before  they  plaoa 
thesr  daughters  in  Soman  nunneries  to  be  educated.  It  can 
not  be,  that  nuns,  the  most  superstitious  of  sdl  people,  who 
neTer  think  for  themselves,  are  the  persons  to  discipline  the 
?  Minds  of  female  youth  to  vigorous  and  independent  Uiinkbg. 
II  irill  be  found,  I  i^yprehend,  that  the  education  given  m 
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niuineriefl  is  far  more  omamental  than  aolid  Bat  if  thej 
were  wliat  they  are  not,  the  best  literary  institations  in  tiie 
land,  they  are  not  the  places  for  the  danghteni  of  Protestant 
parents.  I  have  in  my  possession  other  eiidenoes  most  con- 
clusive, thitt  the  nunneries  of  our  country  are  not  all  pare. 
Some  years  ago,  a  Boman  priest,  vho,  in  consequence  of  some 
difficulty  with  his  bishop,  ha4  ceased  to  officiate,  though  not 
deposed,  placed  in  my  hands  several  letters  of  nuns,  one 
addressed  to  himself,  and  the  others  to  another  priest,  which 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  corruption  had  found  its  way 
into  the  nunnery  with  which  they  were  connected.  As  this 
nunnery  had  connected  with  it  a  finale  school  to  which 
Protestant  parents  were  sending  their  daughters,  I  deemed 
it  my  duty  to  publish  them,  which  I  dia  in  the  Wiitem 
I^vMant  The  Boman  clergy  preserved  a  profound  silence, 
never  publishing  one  word  by  way  of  vindication. 

In  the  letter  addressed  to  the  priest  who  placed  it  in  my 
hands,  the  nun  says :  "  I  did  not  see  F.  David  (the  bishop) 
until  the  next  Tuesday  after  we  got  home.  I  went  then  to 
speak  to  him.  He  told  me  he  had  received  my  letters  in  due 
tune,  but  that  I  had  not  opened  any  secret  to  him  whatever — 
tiiat  he  knew  these  things  long  before,  and  that  he  was  not  at 
all  astonished  at  anything  that  had  happened,  from  the  eiq^ri- 
enoe  of  former  years.  I  do  not  mention  these  things  to 
excuse  my  own  faults;  neither  have  I  any  reason  to  regret 
the  manifestations  I  then  made,  though  at  the  time  so  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings.  «  «  o  xhen  let  me  entreat  you,  as 
a  friend  to  virtue,  not  to  let  your  mind  be  prejudiced  by  what 
is  past  with  regard  to  the  little  community  now  under  your 
pastoral  care.  [This  priest  had  just  taken  charge  of  the 
nunnery.]  If  some  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  implicated 
by  them,  all  have  not,  to  my  certain  knowledge,'^  etc. 
Another  nun  addresses  her  priest  in  the  following  style : — 
*^  Oh !  do  come  and  see  your  poor  docreddoff — ^if  only  to  spend 
a  few  hours  with  her.  .  Pray  much  for  your  poor  sacred  dog^ 
and  favor  her  with  a  few  lines.''  This  same  nun  after  her 
priest  had  turned  with  scchu  and  contempt  from  her, 
addressed  him  another  letter,  in  which  she  says :  ''  Since  you 
have  found  out  the  unknown  blessing  of  my  being  removed 
from  this  place,  I  shall  not  give  way  to  excessive  grief  on 
ih»  ooeasion.    ^    ^  ^    I  am  very  &r  from  wishing  to  stay 
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with  a  confessor,  that  avails  himself  of  every  provocation^ 
real  or  imaginary,  to  express  his  aversion  to  my  person,  and 
his  reffret  for  my  coming  hack.  If  I  stay  it  will  he  through 
oompulsion.  **  **  *  If  I  wished  the  appellation  of  wife^ 
weeiheaai%  or  lovdy  dear,  as  you  told  me  I  did,  I  certainly 
would  take  some  means  to  gain  them." 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  making  such  developments  as  these; 
but  nunneries  are  public  institutions,  where  Protestant  par- 
ents are  invited  to  educate  their  daughters ;  and  it  is  the 
solemn  duty  of  those  who  know  someUiing  of  their  true 
character,  to  lift  a  warning  voice.  There  may,  possibly,  be 
nunneries  free  from  such  scandals ;  but  there  is  so  much  coo- 
oealment  about  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  public  to 
know  them.  And  those  who  know  any  thing  of  human 
nature,  we  would  think,  would  never  confide  in  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  deep  conviction,  that 
Protestant  denominations  have  committed  one  capital  error 
in  the  important  matter  of  education.  They  have  estab- 
lished and  endowed  colleges  for  boys  and  young  men ;  hut 
they  have  kft  femoUt  education  a1mo9t  whoUy  depefndent  %mon 
individudl  entervriie.  The  consequence  has  been,  and  is,  tnat 
their  female  schools  have  been  generally  short-lived.  Teach- 
ers, generally,  have  not  funds  to  erect  suitable  buildings, 
furnish  apparatus,  and  place  schools  on  a  solid  foundation. 
There  have,  therefore,  been  constant  efforts  and  constant 
failures;  and  the  public,  losing  confidence  in  Protestant 
schools,  have  turned  to  those  permanently  established  by 
Papists. 

And  whv  should  such  a  difference  be  made  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  two  sexes?  Is  female  education 
less  important,  either  to  Church  or  State?  It  is  not  The 
earliest  and  the  deepest  moral  impressions  ever  made  on  the 
mind  l^  human  instrumentality  are  those  made  by  mothers. 
If  the  mother  of  a  family  be  an  ignorant,  sluttish  woman, 
it  matters  not  what  is  the  character  of  the  father,  the  family 
i$  ruined  If  the  mother  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  children 
will  not  probably  be  Protestants. 

I  should  like  to  say  much  more  on  this  important  subject; 
but  I  have  already  occupied  much  of  your  time.  Allow  me 
\q  say,  that  the  Boman  dergv  understand  this  subject. 
1%ey  have  seen  the  error  of  Protestants ;   and  they  have 
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multiplied  female  institations  in  every  part  of  ilie  coor 
f  bey  are  far  more  numerous  than  their  ocdleges  and  lir. 
for  boys.  I  trust  the  day  is  at  hand  when  Protesltttir 
erally,  will  awake  to  the  incalculable  importanoe  of  diissc- 
ject,  and  will  establish  permanent  female  institotioK<t) 
proper  character,  and  so  endowed,  as  to  place  a  cood  eduoD' 
within  the  reach  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Ite.  c 
not  xmtil  then,  will  Protestant  American  females  be  i^- . 
from  the  direful  influence  of  Papacy. 

But  ''8am"  is  asain  awake;  and  the  great  6od^^  | 
triumphantly  guid^  his  steps  thus  far,  from  infmcy  toit  I 
hood's  prime,  will,  no  doubt,  ccmtinue  to  direct  him  is  ^  , 
future,  and  save  our  Union  Arom  the  certain  ruin  saddnF  i 
ineritably  consequent  upon  the  sway  and  miavle  d  isf 

May  God  direct  us,  and  save  us  from  such  a  ftle.  ^ 
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thm  F«nale  ^pif. 

ByBiXNXTT.    Illnstratad.    Retail  priee,  85  oentf. 

Rosalie  Da  Pont. 

Rj  BsjcHtTf.    niuttrated.    Retail  price,  25  oenti. 

Bket6h'  of  the  life  and  principal  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay. 

»pa|iB«d  iRm«  t|i4  latart  and  beat  aatbc 
Heaven  can'bestoi^  npon  me.  that  if  tt 
ia  to  happen,  I  aball  not  aarvive  to  I 
Papar  Uadtog.    Retail  price,  36  eenta. 


Qpa|iB«d  iRm«  t|i4  lataat  and  beat  aatborttleP.    >*  T  Implore,  aa  tha  bapi  bk«<tng  whieb 
Heaven  can'bestoi^  npon  me.  that  if  the  direfhl  etent  of  tba  diatolatlon  of  thia  Unioa 


ia  to  happen,  I  aball  not  •nrvivo  to  behold  the  aad  and   haart-Modlag 


IJ9W  CONTIKTUED. 


Or,  the  8truie»  and  tfyiteriooi  Ftanlly  of  the  Okre  of  Genrerft.  BSf  Gwise  W.  &k 
Blekley.    lUaatrated.    Retitll  priee,  8ft  centi. 
German  Language,  retail  price,  25  cents; 

Ttae  Quaen  Citj;  Ito  Myvterias  and  Mlaeiies. 

A  storj  of  life  In  the  Western  Metropolis,  \>y  0.  P.  Bkklej,  flni^  Author  of  **  Oanell*,' 
«'The  Keaegade,"  **Tb»  Blval  Kn^Kbti^"  "0pgr  of  BrUgewatar,"  **Fbia8t  euS<W 
"  GuardBman/'  eta,  etc    Retail  priee,  26  cents. 

Iionisa;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Frenoh  IdUiner. 

By  Alexander  Dumas.    Retail  prke,  26  cents. 

fivellne  MandeTllle,  or  the  Fitther's  Gholo*;  or,  tto  Bbiae* 
Thief  Rival. 

1^  AlTtn  Addison.    Retail  price,  25  oents. 

Annie  Selden;  or,  the  Cono«aled  Tt^amax^ 

By  Mrs.  Dupay.    BcteH  prlos^  26  cents. 

James  Wellard,  Companion  of  John  A.  Morrel,  The  Chreaft 
'Western  Iiand  Pirate. 

Illustrated  with  spirited  engniTingi.    Retail  pdm,  26  4 


Vhe  Horse  Doctor's  own  Book. 

A  Treatiae  on  the  most  praraleni  Diseases  of  the  Horse;  uith  a  Chapter  on  Mulea,  and 
the  general  mam^mpnt  of  them.  TO  which  In  added  Torke*s  Qnide  to  a  Kbohf 
ledge  of  the  Morse.  Compiled  fimm  the  best  aath«i%  by  G.  W.  WestbiwlL  Retsft 
prine,  25  cents. 

The  Female  Volunteer; 

Or,  the  Lift,  Wonderful  Advetitiiits,  and  lIlTaealoiis  SMapet  of  Mto  XittA  Aujor,* 

Toung  Lady  of  £aftport.  Me.    Beiug  a  truthful  and  well-authenticated  narratfre 

of  her  pnrentaf^o,  birth,  and  early  life  —  her  love  for  one  whom  her  parents  dlsiH^ 

piOTed— his  departure  fbr  Mexior>— her  determination  to  fbllow  him  at  all  haiarda—  | 

ner  flight  In  man*a  attire— enlistment— terrific  battles  of  Mexieo— her  wounds—  ' 

Toyago  to  California'— the  shipwreck  and  loesi  of  her  Oompanlon*-4ier  mlmeulons 

escape— return  to  her  natire  land— meeting  of  the  lovenu^reoonciliation  of  her 

parents— marriage,  and  happy  termination  of  all  bet  ttteU  tad  aooowf.    Ratldl 

price,  26  cents. 

German  edition.    Retail  priee,  25  cents. 

.  i 

BUen  Walton;  or,  the  Villain  and  hla  motima. 

By  AlTln  AddiMn.    BeauUiuUy 


German  edition.    Retail  prie*  W  atftta, 

Alfred  hSoreland. 
By  Bennett.    Retail  price,  25  eents* 

The  Nobleman's  Daughter. 

Belt!];  an  anthentlc  and  averting  narratiTo  of  the  Uf§  and  Trials  of  Mrs.  Babau  £. 
AUE.^,  Mother  of  Klisa  Allen,  the  brare  Tolnnteer  of  XeaiOD.    By  Bliia  Allen. 
Author  of  the  "  Fomare  Volunteer."  RetaU  priee  U  cants. 
Qeraao  edition.    Retail  price,  tt  cents. 

B 


UST   CONTIlfirBllw 


Bfaij  Bean,  the  Fmo/torj  Girl. 

EfUn  priM,  90  etnU. 

iMthtl  WartWngtgn;  or,  Boenes  in  the  Life  of  a  Goqaottew 

ItotoUptiot^aOMnti. 

ThilUing  NarratiTe  of  the  lAto  and  Adventnree  of  Jm 
BaswelL 
rron  his  own  Oonftadoo.   lUwtntid.  .^UkaH  pilot,  U  OBUta. 


OmuB.    Betall  prioe.  15  otati. 

Ihe  WoaderM  ▲Aveotoiee  and  Horrible  Pleclo— lee  of  a 

IionisvUle  PoUceman. 

ninstnted.    ItotaU  prios,  16  eoite. 
Ctoman.    Bttail  pdoo,  U  sante. 

MlflB  Jane  Clarke;  the  Burled  .Alive. 

Or.theOonfeHfamofftSoloid*.    lUoatntod.    Xitea  prlea^  1i  ««*§. 
Qflman.    B«teU  prio^  16  <wtf. 

The  Thrilling  Narratire  of  the  Captivity  and  flnllMlngi  oC 
lira.  Bom  and  Ifsa.  Barris. 

By  the  Gbmaaoh*  Indtens,  and  the  Maid«r  of  «h«ir  Hubaads  ■mA  Itevvlim  CtaM- 
paniooB.    niaatratad.    BetaU  pika,  16  eants. 
Ganua.    Batall  ptioey  16  cents. 

laabel  S4tortimer;  or,  the  Boathemer'a  Revenge. 

Blttstnted.    Retail  prioe,  16  eents. 
QernuuD.    Eetail  prioe,  15  cents. 

THR  VBHUlIiB  IiIBAJlBT  OB  HBAI<TII»  4  TOMM.  TISt 

▼ol.  X.  The  Married  lady's  Private  Xnatmotor. 


Being  an  fanportant  Treatise  npon  the  Cause  and  Cure  of  Sterility,  Solifearr  1 

of  Vemales,  and  on  the  Prerentipn  of  Conception ;  glTing  the  only  sure  and  saa 
mode  ef  Prevention  known.  Bound  in  handsome  embossed  mnsUn.  Betaa  pitaib 
96  cents. 

▼dL  n.  The  BCarriage  Gkdde. 

Oontaininf  secret  information  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  MsRicd  State.  Bsnad 
in  embosssd  mnsUn.    Retail  price,  S6  cents. 

Vol.  m.  Beoklard'a  Phyaiology,  (Condeneed.) 

Bound  in  emboased  muslin.    Retail  price,  S6  cants. 

Vol.  IV.  Becklard'a  Phsraiology  of  Xiove. 

Bound  in  embossed  mnsUn.    Retail  price,  26  centa. 

"lEKALS  LIBBAfil  OP  HIALTH." 

Thare  are  many  reasons  why  the  ^'I'emale  Ubraiy  of  Heatth"  ihould  be  ftMBdlnlhs 
hands  of  OTorr  Married  woman,  containing,  as  It  does,  so  much  TaloaUa  tnAnaa- 
tlon  upon  snlyects,  which,  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  proprlefar,  is  usually  wJtbheM 
fkom  the  young,  especially  ttcm  females;  Inr  which  muck  mswry  is  entailed;  not 
only  npon  the  mother  herself,  but  lasting  erjl  upon  her  offspring;  all  of  whkh  ma» 
be  avcided  ^  pemsfaig  the  '*  FBHALB  UBR ART  Of  UMJJoS,^ 


liUT  COimEWDMB. 


Tbsn  an,  ftlto,  Teiy  BUB  J  CMM  la  married  UliBy  wh«r»  lb«  pnTtnUoa  of  0    

not  onlj  dMlntbM,  bat  ftbeolutalj  Becennry.  Soeb.  fbr  exuaplo,  m  porartjr,  iiiin 
ebUdren  anaot  b«  piopcrW  takea  cam  of;  OTer^VultAil  foBialM,  wbo  would  oUmt- 
wtae  bo oaaatikBtly  itt  m  itate  of  pragnanogr;  borodituy  dJaeoM on  tbo  Mrt of  otthar 
ftUber  or  Biotber,  wbero  tbo  baTlofr  of  offqiriag  wonld  bo  doing  ronk  ta^nilloo  l» 
tbe  child;  wfaert  tbo  flitber  is  a  hafaltaal  druakaid.  And,  aaatai,  maB/  teoaloi  art 
ao  Ibrmed  hf  natore,  an  to  bo  totally  BBfltted  to  ftalllll  tbo  ranettona  of  naltnUtf  « 
ozoapt  at  tba  imminent  risk  of  Ule,  and,  in  maaj  eaaea,  tbo  eertaintj  of  death. 

Vader  all  thoee«  aad  Dumofooa  other  droomataacos  that  might  bo  named,  the 
library  of  Health  **  Is  oonlldently  oommended  to  the  pablio  aa  a  work  of  meni^ 
taining  tba  expesioBoa  of  the  hi^^  nedkal  talent  npon  the  tnl^M*  tMated. 


The  Art  of  Fleasliig;  or,  the  Ladies'  end  Gentlemen's  Book 

of  Btiqoette. 

Flatn  edge.    Betall  prioe^  Sd  oeata. 
out.    Retail  priee,  86  eente. 
QennaB  editioa,  gUt    Betail  priee,  86  centa. 
Plain.    BataU  priee»  S6  eenti. 

The  Tme  American's  Text-Book. 

Containing  the  Declaration  of  IndopeDdence,  the  Artidei  of  ObnfMeration,  the  OooaH- 
tutlon  of  the  United  Btatat,  and  Waafaington's  ftxewdl  Addreai.    Mvalia.  pMn. 
Rotail  pxloe,  25  oenta. 
out  edge.    Retail  price»  8S  oenta. 
Oanaan  oditioa.  plain.    Retail  prioa,  26  oenta. 
out.    Betail  prloe,  96  oenta. 

The  Xiost  Trapper. 

▲  eoUection  of  interesting  Bcenea  and  erenta  In  the  Eockj  Monntalni;  togethsr  wHfc 
a  deaeription  of  Oalilbmia;  alao^  a«  aoooont  of  the  Fur  Trade,  aa  oariled  on  abovt 
tbe  ooumes  of  tbo  Missouri,  Tellow  Stone,  and  on  tbe  waten  of  the  ODlnmbia,  in 
the  RockT  Monntafais.  By  BaTkl  H.  OoyBor.  260  pages,  Umo,  swbnamd  ■wiMa. 
Retail  pnoe^  60  oeaCs. 

Har/ey's  Meditations. 

(Soth.    Retail  prfce,  60  cents. 
ruUgUt.  BataU  priee,  $1.00. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

Vtom  this  world  to  that  wUch  is  to  eomo,  delirorsd  under  tlie  aimilltadaof  a 
Tn  two  parts,  bound  in  one.    Hr  JoR5  BuiiTAir.    Oontaining  Tarioua  UlvalvatH 
Qotb,  gUt  back.    Retail  price,  60  cents, 
roll  gilt,  back,  sides,  and  edge.    RetaU  prioe,  $1.00. 

%A  Biographioal  Bketoh  of  C6L  Daniel  Boone. 

The  first  settler  In  Kentucky,  interspersed  with  incidents  In  the  early  annala  of  < 
country.    By  Timothy  Flint.    12mo,  siwbosssd  eloth.    Retail  prtoe^  60  oaata. 


Life  of  Tecnmseh. 

knd  of  hto  Brother  the        .       , 
1^  B.  Brake.    ISmo^  em\)oased  doth.    Retsll  price,  60  oanti. 


And  of  hto  Brother  the  Prophet;  with  a  Historical  Sketch  of  tho  Shawnee  Indlann. 
^     -  -  kboaasd        ■      "     " 


We  and  Adventures  of  Blaok  Hawk, 

With  Sketches  of  Keokuk,  the  Sao  and  Fbz  ladiaaa,  and  the  maok  Bawk  ^ 
B.  Drake.    Iftno,  embossed  doth.    Retail  prioa,  60  oenta. 
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LIST  CMM'nflUHI. 
Ovmser  In  the  Dark. 

A  Daok  dMUned  to  b«  road  Iff  ^wrj  AneikMi.  Do  tou  njr  llgbt^raon  Ikht!  Tkea 
xttd  '*  DwDgw  in  Om  Dwrk."  Scut  liorth  in  tho  guim  of  Ictton,  Mul  dsd  lo  tb« 
tebiUiamtf  of  toBiMce,  (hit  brUlknt  work  exUbito  a  virid  and  striking  picture  of 
ABtikepaUiein  BomaaUni  la  all  it*  piin,  rtpuliiTO  fcaturea^-hideonfl  toima,  mnA 
kdmal  nacbinatioiM.    like  the  tuddan  flasli  of  a  poUoeman^s  laatorn  upon  a  nfcl- 


nigbt  mno  of  crimo,  it  OBTaiU  la  •  startlii:^  ncport.  the  dark  designs,  intidioae 
moTcmentii,  and  hidden  po1i<:y  of  the  I^pal  hierarrhy,  and  brings  to  lifcht,  the 
iiiplk4ty,  inlknons  plottln^H,  craft  aad  trkknj  pvaetleed  in  onr  midet  hj  tbm  oaler 


of  the  Jesttite— a  brotherliood  of  piotti  ■■wirinet  Tho  Tlleet  and  moat  desplnbio  of 
•ar  raee,  who  M«k  to  stifle  the  bnaath  of  Utaaity,  and  anbTert  the  fine  inatitatfona 
of  our  OlorioQs  Republic,  while  they  owe  allegiance  to  a  Foreign  Despot,  and  bow  to 
a  master  in  Komr.  Upon  the  guilty  beads  of  these  sworn  enemiea  to  CItU  and 
aeUffcMia  literty,  the  aalbor  hurla.  with  ghat  force,  tho  iwrltel  thvnderholto  of  « 
Just  oondemnation,  and  especially  repels,  with  bnrolng  Indignation,  their  audacioaa 
asaaulta  upon  the  Common  Schools  of  our  ooantrr.  To  the  oalttvatad  mind,  thi« 
book  furnishes  a  rare  Intellectual  treat;  and  happUy  oombining,  aa  it  doea,  amoso- 
ment  with  inatructton,  ita  pages  cannot  fUl  to  delidU  eTery  etut  of  caadera.  Retail 
prioe$].00. 

Cftvalien  of  the  Croee. 

The  Oonquest  of  Mexico  by  the  heroift  OortM  aod  hla  lbllow«Tt|  Is  ono  cC  the  a<M 
Infaiasely  exciting  and  intererting  chwters  in  hittonr.  His  escape  from  Cuba  with  a 
tiQall  force— landing  on  the  shores  of  Mexico— bnminff  the  reaaeU,  and  thus  deatroy- 
Ing  all  tbeans  of  return,  and  forcing  on  his  ibilowera  ue  neceaRity  of  eonqnerlng  or 
perishing^hh  march  toward  the  Capital— sanguinary  and  desperate  batUea— entranee 
thto  the  Capital^— capture  of  Monti>iuma— imprisonment  and  attempted  sedoctfon  of 
MontesomaU  two  beautiful  daughten— their  rescue  \jj  the  myaterions  T<dtoe— 
Cartes'  retreat  Arom  Mexko— tlie  &tal  and  desperate  battle  of  the  BrMgea,  mako  a 
Btorv  of  such  thrilling  interest,  aa  to  aurpaaa  the  atrangeat  and  moat  incredible  fietiOB 
ef  the  romancer.  The  work  ia  hj  one  of  the  best  wriUra  of  the  diay,  and  the  la*- 
guage  and  style  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  salf|eot  and  the  aathor.  If  nalfaL  Beta! 
prieo,  $1.00. 

$ 

Qseatneee  in  IdttXe  Thinga. 

This  Tolome  inculcates,  in  a  tale  of  thrilling  Intarest,  clothed  In  language  of  eloqnenee 
and  poetry,  the  Christian  maxim,  "  Despise  not  little  thinga."  Ita  total  freedom 
from  sectarianism  and  narrow  prejudice,  will  render  it  aeoapteble  to  all.  Bj  Roth 
Vernon.  Bound  in  beautiful  embossed  musUa,  gilt  back,  tteel  plate,  ISmo.  RetiA 
price,  $1.00. 
Full  gilt    Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Hlfltory  of  a  Cosmopolite.  • 

•  'Of,  the  Writings  of  the  Rer.  lioranae  Dow.    Containing  hii  azperienoo  and  trarela  in 

Surope  and  America  up  to  near  his  flftletli  vear.    Also,  his  Polemic  Writings.    Tie 

'    which  is  added,  the  '<  JOURNET  OF  LIF£,">y  Peggy  Dow.    ReTlsed  andcorraeta^ 

with  notea.    Containing  Hkenesa  of  liorenno  and  Peggy  Dow.    Octaro^  boond  to 

plain  leather,  gilt  back  and  marble  edge.    Retail  price,  $1.80. 

Bmboosed.    Retail  priaa,  IS.QO.  « 

liaoaulay's  History  of  ZSngland. 

first  and  Second  Volumes.  Two  vols,  in  one.  Large,  dear  type.  600  pagee,  imperial 
8to,  ahecp,  marbled  edge.    Retail  price,  $1.80. 

The  American  Lawyer  and  Business  Man's  Form  Book. 

Containing  Legal  Information,  Forms,  Laws,  etc,  requisite  to  almost  CTeiy  poadbb 
drcnmstanee  in  the  ordinnry  tran.«ac^on  of  busSnera.  and  adapted  to  eTery  part  of 
the  United  Statea.  By  D.  W.  Bendlo,  A.  M.,  an  eminent  member  of  the  New  York 
Bar.  It  alao  contains  a  new  and  beautiful  Map  and  Seal  of  eadi  State,  with  the  County 
lines  delluMted.  beside  a  Map  of  tho  United  SUtes,  Ineluding  Utah»S(bw  Masko^  and 
other  Territories.  liSmo.  FuU  bound.  Retail  prioe,  $1.2i. 
Half  bound.    RItail  price,  $1.00. 
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usT  cowTimimm. 


'Of 


Tfac  foltowlag  three  koehs  are  te  beeoldezclnairely  by  rab- 
•criptlon  nnd  ou  restricted  terrltery.  Agent*  %riehing  te  •«« 
gage  la  the  Hale  of  either  of  these  books  will  please  name  tha 
territory  they  trish  to  caarass. 

X.  •  Brother  Maaon,  the  Circuit  Rider ;  or,  Tep  Tears  a  Metho- 
dist Preacher. 
X  book  which  can  but  btUrest  sT^ry  reading  male  and  female.  The  experlenes  of 
**  Brother  Maeon,"  aa  related  In  tbia  ezciUng  book,  while  laboring  in  the  Chnvch, 
will  be  read  by  all  elasaeo— mambera  of  the  Cbuxah  aa  well  as  thoee  who  make  no 
teHgiona  profeedon—with  equal  delight  and  admiration.  The  biatory  la  giren  la  a 
rery  humorous  style,  while  at  the  same  time  the  book  b  ftall  of  aentlmeut.  It  oon- 
iaina  380  large  Ihno  pages;  7  beautiful  iUustrationa.  Bound  In  beautiftal  ooloiii 
mnaUn,  guilt  baek  aad  eahoased  sides.    Rstail  prioe»  $1 . 


S.*  Howard's  Domestic  Medldiie. 

Bevlaed  and  enlarged  by  Horton  Howard,  H.  D.,  eontaining  nearly  one  hundred  111q»> 
k.  ^  tratlons  of  great  importance,  and  nearly  ope  thouaand  Urge  octavo  pages.    Bound  hi 

I  .1  tnbataotial  leatiMr  binding,  library  style,  three  Tolumes  bound  Id  one,  containing  an 

^  Important  system  of  domefttle  medicine,  with  a  treatise  on  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 

^  all  the  dirieases  that  mankind  are  heir  to,  with  preserlpttons  of  the  greatest  Importanea 

rti  to  mankind.    Also,  an  vztenrive  treatise  on  Midwifinry,  girlng  a  flxll  dasedptlonsf  €bB 

r*-  DISEASES  OF  WOMAN— the  cause  of  disease  and  cure. 

,4  lUs  book  was  first  published  aa  a  text-book,  and  la  now  used  In  Uio  Eaatmi  Oonegsi^ 

*  but  the  rerlsed  edition  Is  made  simple  and  plain,  that  all  dasses  may  oomprefaend  1^ 

^  and  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ereiy  man  and  woman  who  regard  their 

own  health  and  the  welfare  of  their  offfipring.    It  containi  an  explanation  to  all  the 

medical  terms  used  in  the  book.    Retail  prioe,  $4.00. 


HL  •  Bam ;  or,  the  HUrtory  of  Mystery. 

Ify  a  W.  Webbbr.  This  gmtt  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  true  loTeis  of  liberty. 
It  contains  Information  that  Is  both  rare  and  Intereeting,  containing  560  large  12rao. 
pages,  10  magnificent  tint  illustratiotts.  Bound  in  beautiful  embossed  Ieatbei» 
Retail  price,  $2.00.  49*  R«sd  eireular  of  Sam. 

The  Chreat  Red  Dragon;  or,  the  fiCaster-Key  to  Popery. 

By  Anthony  OaTin,  formerly  one  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Priests  of  Saragossa,  8paf& 
•*  And  bahold  a  Great  Red  I>ragon,  haring  seren  headj  and  ten  homa."~RET.  xll,  S. 

Comprising  a  complete  history  of  Pc^iy;  giving  a  ftill  account  of  all  the  oDstoms  of 
the  Priests  and  Friars,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Popish  religion :  to  whkh 
b  added  an  aooount  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa;  the  Inquisition  at  Maoerath;  a  Pre- 
serratire  against  Popery;  a  summary  of  the  Roman  Catholio  Faith;  and  a  number 
of  aatbanticated  Damnations  and  Kxcommunirations  proclaimed  by  the  Pope,  at  sun- 
dry times,  against  well-known  Protestant  personages. 

Also,  a  detailed  account  of  tha  Roman  Catliolio  Auricular  Oonfeoslon,  eomprMng  a 
number  of  priTate  confesslona  of  Young  Women  and  of  Ptfeets  at  the  point  ef 
Death ;  the  deplorable  prectlce  of  the  Priests  In  selling  permteion  to  commit  crimes, 
or  indulgences  of  the  meet  awAil  and  Ixkdelicate  nature;  to  which  Is  appended  a  list 
of  Prices  required  for  each  sin ;  Extirpation  of  HereUea,  and  NoUn,  giving  a  state- 
ment of  the  Power  and  Proapecta  of  the  Papal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  work  Is  bound  In  rich  muslhi,  gilt  baok  and  sides,  with  marble  edges.  In  a  rtrr 
fuperior  and  workmanlike  manner.  Also,  Toiy  flnaly  llluatiated,  with  flte  grspw. 
sod  ^parlor  engraTings.    Retail  price,  $1.60. 
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Uflnr  c^omniiinBD. 


▲  Book  Ibr  every  FttUier,  Mother,  Son  eaid  Dwuglilieg!   St 
People's  Medical  Uglitlioiise. 

On  the  UMfl  and  diaesaas  of  the  Langi,  Hesrt,  Llrer,  StomMh,  KUntjv,  Woa\MC 
Blood;  a  K«7  to  the  OaoM«,  Pravontion,  BesMdies,  sad  Core  of  ""  ~ 


oUnr  kinds  of  OONSUMFTION,  Aettenn,  Enwebltta*  Bmxt  PiiiiMi.^  Dj  ■"  1 1 
lirer  Oomplaioti,  Ague  end  Ferer,  BiJdiien,  Deefnen,  BUndncsa,  Spliiai  Carns- 
taree,  Haedachefly  Caturh,  Ooi«lTenMS»  BlanhM,  Dyantan,  Orate  aaid  Wotm, 
PUaa  and  Itatnla,  Miacarriac*!  Female  Dlaeaaes,  Gaaoen  and  TamoK%  VaUutg  tf  cfee 
Womb. 

Ob  Earlj  tfarrlage,  Growth  of  the  VteiOB.  Organ*  of  OenenUoa,  Ptntwlhm  ef  0» 
otfrtion.  Impremkmi  on  the  Female  Oxglinf,  and  on  the  Ubham  OfaBd,  Art  tf 
PitMMllnff  Om  Bezes  aft  WIU,  and  b»w  to  reader  Childbirth  Bne^  aad  Mk  a« 
retaio  the  Youthful  Yigor,  Beaut/,  and  Elaitioi^  of  both  Mind  nnd  Body  laa  s^ 
old  age. 

Blj  Harmon  K.  Root,  A.  M .,  H.  D^  Author  of  a  Series  of  lioctarea  oa  HenKh,  nad  In- 
TeotorofthelnihUibleLnngBatonetorw  ninrtgatedwith  itoty-are  mw^fahil 
ing  and  nMfnl  engrarings. 

fhl8worfceontafau4961ai|eoetaTopa8aS|iB«tear^yFe^aadelipnltybo«Bid.  IsM 
price,  $2.00. 

▲  New  and  Complete  Zfetter  Writer. 

Oontateing  LeCtere  upon  the  raciouB  enttjeeta  of  Lotn,  OsortihSp,  JTmiliifa,  FHini 
diip,  BttilneM»  eto.;  ftanning  a  Hand-Book  of  Oonaipondenee  Ibr  Ihn  «••  «f  al 
persona.   One  Yolame.    Mnalln  Binding.    Betail  pclee,  30  eantai 

Half  bound .    BetaD  ptloe,  25  oenti: 

Vew  York,  its  Upper  Tea  and  Lower  MllHon, 

By  Ctooige  Lippaid.    Mus1hi,oetovo.    Betail  pike^$UXk 
Paper.    Retail  price,  60  cents. 

Forget-me-not  Songster. 

MusUn.    BetaU  price,  25  cents. 

Xilfe  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesna  Christ 

Oontaltdng  a  fVill  and  aesarate  history  fh>m  his  taking  npon  I 
his  Cru^flzion,  Beenrreetlon  and  AaeenaioB,  iogelher  witli  the  LiTea,  1 
and  Soflerings  of  his  Holy  Kvangalists,  Apostles  and  other  Primatite  Mar^yisu  Te 
which  is  added  a  History  of  the  Jews.  Bmbeltlshed  with  magnlfleent  ilhirtntkna. 
Bound  in  beautiful  embossed  leather.    Retail  prioe,  $2.10. 

Woman  and  lier  Dlseasea,  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Oiave. 

Adapted  exelusiTely  to  her  instraotion  in  the  Fhyikdogy  of  her  SyatesB,  and  aO  the 

Diseases  of  her  cxitieal  periods. 
By  Edward  H.  Dixon,  M.  D.,  editor  of  the  Scalpel,  Oonsultlng  and  OpemUng  Snifeoa, 

Author  of  *<IMssases  of  the  Sexual  Organs,"  ete.,  ete. 

**To  the  Pure  all  things  are  pore." 
This  Toiume  was  Written  Ibr  Um  sole  oMect  of  alibrdlng  woman  the  meant  of 


ing  herself.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  llfb  and  health,  peculiar  to  her  phTriml 
structure ;  an  acquaintance  with  whidi  Is  indispensable  to  her  happinem  and  wet 
fbre. '  Thto  is  a  truth  &lt  and  appneiated  by  erety  intsIUgent  mind.  It  Is  beUered. 
that  to  the  great  proportion  of  the  American  women,  instnietlon  of  the  kind  im- 
parted by  this  work,  is  Tory  fanperfcetly  understood— of  the  impcratite  nccaaaity  of 
such  knowledge  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  wossan  of  smtsrs 
years.  TMtbookwunat  written  for  lAs  Jfoiieitf  IVit^bfftMH  nor  Is  it  dssignsd  to 
make  woman  her  own  phyridan,  but  simply  to  Imlbrm  her  ef  those  general  laws 

Kerning  the  fbmale  system,  which  oTeiy  woman  ought  to  be  anqnalntsd  with.  It 
alrsndly  pamsd  through  ten  eUlicnet  has  reoelTed  the  highest  eommendrtioBs 
from  the  Pleas  and  other  sources.    Bound  to  »mboased  muslin.    Bntail  pHe%  f  IJOO. 


Limr  €oirriivir£i>. 


A  JXeiw  and  Complete  Dream  Book,  Fortune  TAer,  Dial  of 
fate,  and  Oraonlmn. 

lb*  whoI«  Ibrmiog  mi  nnarrlng  guide  to  th«  kaowladg*  of  ftatun  orenta.    Ono  ToL 
Moslin  Binding.    ReUU  prioa,  26  oento. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Complete  Commentary  on  the  New  and 
Old  Testamento. 


With  a  portrait  of  tbo  aathor,  ongraTad  axpraafly  Ibr  this  edition,  aoeompanled  with 
UapByttow  8aperiorroj»18TOkaoeep,fpringl)ac«,  marble  edge.  Betail  prioa,  $10J)0. 
Do.  emboaaed  gUt.    BetaU  price,  $17.00. 


Do.  antique.  **        '<       S0.00. 

It  would  be  diffleult  to  And  any  contribution  to  Saorad  Utoimtura  that  hai  attained  la 
a  higher  ranlc  than  the  CommentailM  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Beaidt  Ibminff  a 
moderate  but  clear  elucidation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Word,  it  abounda 
with  ttluatratkma  in  Sdenoe,  the  literature  of  all  agea,  and  the  histotj  of  all  timea 
and  eountriea.  It  Is  dlfllcuit  to  otmeeiTe  of  a  eom^ete  library  without  this  Taluik 
hie  work,  and  yet*  alone  of  Itaelf,  it  altoda  Iti  poaaweor  no  mean  Tazlety  of  entor- 


Or,  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

a  Tdle.  snpaiior  rqyal  8to»  ahcep,  marbled  odga^  aprtng  back.   BataU  price,  i8.M. 

Do.  Emboaaed  gilt.  RetaU  price,  $0.00. 
fka  IneNaalng  demand  Ibr  01arke*8  Oommentary  on  the  Nem  Teatament,  has  Indoead 
me  to  irnne  an  edition  on  auperior  paper»  large,  clear  ^ype,  handaomely  and  subataD* 
tially  bound;  containing  1078  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author.  Thoae  wiahing 
to  procure  oopiea  of  the  New  iMtamant,  without  the  expense  of  purefaaainff  the 
complete  worka  (Old  and  New),  wiU  llnd  thla  the  moat  derirable  edition  published. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Dick,  IiL.  D. 

11  vols,  in  S;  omtalning  an  Eany  on  the  Improrement  of  Society;  The  PhOosophy 
of  a  Future  State;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion:  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral 
Tmprorement  of  Mankind;  An  iMaT  on  ue  Sins  and  KtUs  of  OoTetousneas;  Tho 
Christian  Philoaopher,  or  Science  and  Religion;  Oeleatlal  Scenery,  Illnstrated;  BUe- 
real  Heavens,  Planets,  etc;  The  Practical  Astronomer;  The  Solar  STstem,  ita  Won* 
ders;  The  AtmosplMre  and  Atmoapherlaal  Phenomonon,  eio.  lUostrated  with 
engraTings  and  a  portrait   SroISi  royal  Sto,  sheep,  spring  back,  marbto 


adgt.    ReUUpriea»|6.4a 
Do.  antique.  *^  8.00. 

This  edition  is  printed  fkom  entirely  noir  plates,  containing  a  recent  rsTiskm  ot  the 
author,  and  la  the  only  oompleto  edutkm  published  In  the  United  States. 

Spectator. 

9y  Addison,  Steele,  ete.  1  toL  royal  Sro,  760  pages^  with  portrait  of  Addison.  BataM 
price,  $8.00. 

Do.  emboaaed  gUt    RetaU  price,  $8.90. 
l>o.antiquo.  **         **        410. 

Ptohapa  there  Is  no  book  \n  our  language  that  has  baan  more  fmerany  read,  and  the 
teachings  of  which  have  been  In  a  greater  degree  appreciated  than  the  SPACTATOR. 
Beside  general  notings  of  tbo  state  of  XngUsh  society,  hi  all  Its  Tsrions  phasst,  at 
the  time  and  anterior  to  that  of  writing,  It  Ineuleatea  smo  maxima  and  adTloe^  ap- 
plicable at  all  Umea,  and  to  the  hnprorement  of  thoaa  who  reoelTO  them. 

Tli«  numerous  calls  ibr  a  oovpliti  and  cheap  edition  of  this  Taluable  work,  have  in* 
dueod  us  to  neteijf  itareotype  It  in  this  form,  corresponding  In  style  and  price  with 
our  other  books.  Its  thorough  rsTlskms  hare  been  committed  to  oompetent  hands 
and  will  be  found  eomplete. 

RoUin'a  Ancient  Hlatory. 


ory  of  the  Cathagonlans,  Assyrian^  BabrlonlMU^  Medea,  and  Par 
and  Mjicedonians,  indodhig  a  HIstOTy  of  the  Arts  and  Sdenee  of  the 
a  Il«B  of  the  author.    2to&.  royal  8to,  sheep,  sprh«  bank,  marbM 


The  Andent  History 
Hans,  Grecians 
Andents,  with 
fdice.    Retnll  price,  t4.0a 
Do.  emboiNNd,  marble  edge.    Ratall  pries,  |i.4Q. 
Do.  antique.  **        -       IM, 
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U9T  CJOHnriBiinED. 


Tlie  XUastral0d  Rural  Ckmsster. 

A  ooIlrcUon  of  Nattonal  and  Sentimental  Saagf  tar  runX  life.    New  adiUoo, 
•nlargvd  and  illtutrated.    ReUU  price,  25  eanta. 

Plntareb's  Lives. 

Tbe  Illfltorieal  and  Orilleal  NotM,  aad  a  life  of  PlataMh.    lUoHntod  wtti  apdrtirfl 

iTol.  royal  8to.    UetaU  prioe,  $i.M. 

Do.  embo«M4»  gUt.    R«taU  price,  ft-TS. 

Do.  antlqiia.  **         "        ijOO. 

TblR  edition  haa  been  carefiiny  rrriaed  and  eorreeted,  tad  li  piintad   vpea  mSk^ 

neir  platee. 

The  Complete  Works  of  loseplnis. 

With  Kzplauatoiy  Notee  and  Obeenrationa.  I,«al.  8to,  doth,  leather  back.  BrtiB 
price,  SI  80. 

|«alb«r  binding,  marble  edge.    Retail  price,  $1.60. 
do.       do.      embofsed.    Retail  price,  $1.80. 

Mosheim's  Bcclesiastlcal  Hbrtory. 

Indent  and  Modem,  from  the  Urth  of  Ghriitt  to  the  becinning  c€  the  elg^iteeafli  mm- 
tury,  in  whldi  the  rise,  progresa,  and  rariationit  of  Cburcfa  power  are  oon!i|J«rad  ia 
their  connection  with  the  state  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and  the  politkai  bfetorj 
of  Burope  during  that  period.  Oontianed  to  the  year  18SH,  by  Cbarlee  ODoto,  U^  A. 
806  pages,  quarto,  sheep,  spring  bade,  marbled  edgea.    HetaU  pricey  $4.00. 

Do.  embossed,  marbled  edgis.    B«tatt  price,  $4.60. 

Notes  on  the  Ttnrentj-Five  Articles  of  Heligioii, 

As  recdved  and  Uught  1^  Uethodiitts  in  the  United  State*,  in  which  the  doctrines  mb 
carefully  oonddered  and  •upported  by  the  UMtimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptarea.  By 
Rot.  ▲.  A.  Jlm«8on,  H.  D.  With  Fortrait  of  the  Author.  ISno,  embomed  dslh. 
HofeaU  price,  $1.60. 

8*ored  Xdterature  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

In  which  the  terms  are  defined,  and  the  text  careAiUy  eoodderad.  Qy  Benr.  A.  A. 
JimeaoB,  U.  D.    12mo,  embooed  doth.    Retail  pries,  00  eents. 


nniversalism  Against  Itself. 

Or,  an  Examination  and  RelVitatioa  of  the  nrindpal  arguments  claimed  in  sopport  of 
the  final  HoUness  and  Bapphiess  of  ifanklnd.    ifino,  doth.    RelaU  price,  $1.00. 


Farmer's  Hand-Book.. 

Being  a  tnW  and  complete  Guide  for  the  Farmer  and  Smigraat,  eompriring  thedearing 
of  Fore«t  and  Pr&irie  land ;  Gardening  and  Vkrming  mnerally ;  Farrierr,  and  the 
Prorentlon  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  with  copious  Hints,  Itsesipts,  and  TafaML  Ifese. 
doth.    Retail  pri(»,  $1.00. 

Family  Treasury. 

Of  Wentem  Literature,  Sdenoe  and  Art.    Ulnttrated  with  steel  plates.    8to,  doUk, 

gUt  sides  and  bade.    Retail  price.  $8.00. 
Thin  work  moat  happily  blends  raluable  inibrmatten  and  sound  morality,  with  lh« 

gratification  (ff  literary  and  Imaginative  tante.    Its  peges  abound  in  alietdietof  lilt- 

tory,  ttlpstrations  of  local  interest^  TlTld  portnltarss  of  virtuous  life,  aad  ocm4ml 

disqnJiltions  and  reviews. 
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CSurlstlaiilty. 

▲a  •xemplifled  la  the  oondurt  of  lUi  tiooare  Profesflon.  By  Rer.  W.  Seeker.  Th!ais» 
book  of  raro  merit,  faii  of  ihoaght^xrliing  topics,  and  Is  partlcttlRrljr  Taluable  M  ea 
•id  to  Chrletian  devotion.    V2mo,  emboesed  cloth.    Retail  price,  80  cents. 

MMhodiflm  Bzplained  and  Defended. 

Bj  ReT.  John  S.  Invkip.  Tbia  is  ad  ezpooition  end  defenieof  the  polity  of  Methodism, 
giTing  a  brief  hlrtory  of  its  introdocUoQ  in  MnKland  end  Amerira;  and  ooatahis  a 
large  snd  Taiuabie  coller4ion  of  statlsUea,  connected  with  the  proKieHS  of  the  ChunAi 
in  Tarlons  se^ions  of  ^e  coantiy.    ISino^  embossed  cloth.    Retail  piioe,  80  cents. 

Leotores  and  Sermona. 

Bj  Rev.  V.  Q.  Black,  of  the  Ckimberiand  Presbytoriaa  Ghuish.  12bo^  embossed  doth. 
Retail  price,  80  cents. 

Univeraalliad. 

Or,  Gonfuiwlon^  of  UniTerealiam.  A  Poem  In  twelTe  Gantos;  to  which  is  added  a  Lee* 
tare  on  Univerralism— wherein  the  svstem  is  explsioed,  and  its  chief  aiguments  oon* 
sidered  and  refuted*    12mo,  cloth.    Uetail  price,  60  cents. 

RellgiouB  Cooxtahip;  or,  Marriage  on  Christian  Principles. 

By  Daniel  Deftie,  author  of  "The  Life  and  AdTentores  of  Robinson  Crusoe,'*  etc.,  tie. 
12mo,  cloth.    RetaU  price,  80  cents. 

Salvation  by  Gfhriat. 

Dj  RsT.  Wra.  Sherlock.    SMmo,  sbotp.    Retail  price,  33  ots. 

Universal  Musician. 

Bj  A.  D.  Filmgre.  Oontainiog  all  Systems  of  Notation.  New  edition,  enlarged.  RotaB 
price,  $1.00. 

Ajnerican  Chnroh  Harp. 

A  Choire  selection  of  IlymnH  and  Tones,  adapted  to  all  Christian  Chardies,  Slnghif 
Snhools,  end  Prirato  li^amilias.  Bj  Rev.  W.  R.  Rhinehart.  12mo^  half  mocooon. 
Retail  price,  60  cents. 

Che  Camp-Meeting  and  Sabbath-School  Chorister. 

By  Aaron  Cox.    RetaU  price,  20  cents. 

0aored  Melodeon ;  a  Collection  of  Revival  Hymns. 

By  RsT.  K.  U.  Dalby.    Retail  price,  4S  cenU. 

Medical  Student  in  Burope, 

Or,  Notis  on  rranoe,  England,  Italy,  etc    Dlostratad  with  steal  plates.    12mo^  eloth. 

Retell  prii«,  67  cents. 

Temperimce  Musician. 

A  choice  oollecUoii  of  original  and  selected  TESIPKRANCB  BfUSTC:  arranged  Ibr  on* 
4  two,  thrpe,  or  four  roioes,  with  an  extensiTe  rariety  of  Popalar  Temperance  SongM 
Retail  price,  40  cents. 

Sequel  to  Riley's  Narrative. 

Oontniniiig  many  incident*  and  narratires  in  the  Life  of  Cnpt.  JAMtt  RiLir,  not 
before  in  print    Beautifally  Illustrated,  doth,  QUt  Back.    Retail  prioe,  $lJ80. 
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A.  New  and  Complete  Letter  Writer. 

Oontainlnc  huUtm  upon  tb«  Tarioiw  auUeeCt  of  LoTe,  OoariaUpB  Xwri^v,  1 
«hlp,  Builoett,  etc.;  ftynnlng  »  Rmad-Book  of  ObrreipoiMlciiM  tat  tba  vm 
perMiLS.    Ono  Yolume.    Uaslln  Binding.    B«UQ  priee^  80  oenla. 

IlalfBouBd.    BaUn  piiee,  S5  emta. 


The  Poor  Man's  Home,  or  lUch  Man's  Palace. 

Or,  QnTol  WaU  Buildings.    ISmo,  doth.    K«UU  piii»,  60  eente. 
P^per  OQTor.    Retail  prieo,  80  oenti. 

Manual  of  Methodism. 

By  ReT.  C  8.  LnT«)l.    Tblt  work  nippUet »  want  which  hMif  long  been  lUt  m 
mtmben  of  tha  MftUiodist  Chnieh.    Am  a  Amflj  Mamial  and  aid  to  tkm  i_ 
grace  and  practical  duUaa  of  Christianity,  it  is  cartalnly  a  TaluabU  woifc. 
contains  the  DiKipHns  c€  tha  Chordi,  with  Seripiural  iwooft,  aod  apptop  ' 
Uons  to  each  ohaptor.    12ido,  embosssd  eloth.    Retail  priea,  80  wnla. 

MAp  of  the  Western  Bivers. 

By  R.  B.  Munson.    Being  a  M9jp  of  the  navigable  parts  of  the  Missovri, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Conbarland,  and  Wabash  Rivws,  with  a  Ikbto  oC  ^' 

price,  20  cents. 

Ckithered  Treasures  from  the  liines  of  Idteratore. 

Containing  Tales,  Slcetehos,  Anecdotes,   and  Gems  of  Thought.    Uteraxy* 
PleAsiug  and  IniitructiTe,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  thomas  Harrlaoo, 
In  the  0.  C.  High  School,  Springfield.    Leather  Uadbg,  gilt  bMk,  ^  ' 
Illnstnted.    RetaU  price,  $2  Sa 
Bo.  antique.       *•       **       4M. 

Review  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  an  Bssaj on  Slavery. 

The  Social,  Civil,  and  Religions  Condition  of  the  Slaves,  their  Treatment,  etc  AfHeaa 
and  Anglo-Sason  Characters  contracted:  Bmandpattoii,  Beralt^  and  ConseqvBMia; 
Relaiive  BnUes  ef  Masters  and  Servants.  By  A.  Woodward,  M.  D.  12mq,  dofh. 
RetaU  pxioe,  $1.00. 

Western  Adventure. 

Containing  an  account  of  the  most  inleresthig  ImMents  eonneeted  widi  the  ««It 
settlement  of  the  West    By  IfQung.    lUootratsd,  UmOb  «leth.    BetaU  pdn,  ll 

cents. 


Lyons'  Xbiglish  Grammar. 

A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Langnsge,  flimlliarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  thm 
use  of  Schools  and  private  Stndents.  The  worlc  is  so  arranged  as  to  infalliUy  seenie 
attention,  to  awaken  Inquiry,  and  to  leave  the  nfbst  lastmg  impression  «po«  Che 
mind  of  the  learner.    18bo»  halMKrand.    RetaU  pites^  AO  cents. 

Chain  of  Sacred  Wonders ; 

Or,  a  eoimsefcd  vUw  </ Sonrnms  Soivti  asd  Iwaamvi  flrom  the  CtsAnoir  to  the  Rxi 
or  Tm  Last  Bnch,  b/the  Rev'd  8.  A.  Latta,  A.M^ M.D. ;  two  volnmea  bound  Id 
one,  containing  some  of  the  most  beautifhl  lllnfrtratlons,  designed  and  engraved  ex 
nressly  Ibr  this  work  by  the  best  Artist  In  the  West.  Bound  in  beantiXU  eaiboswd 
leather,  700  pp.,  laisi  octavo.    RetaU  prise,  $Sit6. 


jLwarr  coimiviTED. 


Xaila  of  Capt  John  Smith,  the  Founder  of  Virginia 

BSf  W.  Qiufost  SuoM.    Aathor  of  Life  of  "  Marion,'*  **  Hiftoxy  of  Soath  Gar 
ke^  Ae.    IlliutraUd  MiUon.    870  pagoa  12mo.    Gilt  bade.    RoUU  price, 


Ufe  of  Nathaniel  Qreene,  lii^or-G^neral  in  the  Aimy  of  the 

By  W.  OiUfOHi  SIMMS,  Esq.  Author  of  <"Lifo  of  Marion,"  *<Oapt.  John  SmKb,**  Acu 
Hagoifluantly  lUiutratod.    803  pages,  12iiio.    doth ;  Gilt  Uck.   BeUU  prio^  $1.96. 

Iilfe  of  General  Franois  SSarlon. 

By  W.  Giuiou  8XVM8. 

*<Th«  BrtHUh  aoldkr  tr«Bbtoa 
When  Marion's  name  Is  told.^—BltTASlT. 
Magniflcentiy  mustrated.   847  pages,  12mo.   Cloth;  OUtbaek.    Botafl  prt6i^$l.lft. 

laifiB  and  Adventnres  of  Robineon  Omeoei  w|th  a-Blographl- 

oal  Acconnt  of  Defoe. 

Beantlfttlly  TDnstrated  with  Sixteen  Charaotttlatie  BacwvioKf.  Ntm  JfUtion,  $Sl 
paces,  12mo.    doth,  «iBbosaed;OUt  back.    lUtaU  pHee,  HiO. 

Scottiflh  Chiefe;  a  Romance. 

By  Mlis  Jahi  Paevsh.  Rerlaed,  eorreoted  and  lUnstrated.  With  a  new  Introdno- 
Uon,  notes,  Ac,  by  the  Aothor ;  complete  in  ona  Tolane,  eontaialng.  662  page^ 
12mo.    Cloth ;  Gilt  back.    ReUU  price,  $1.60. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Nights:  or,  the  Arabian  Nights*  Bn- 

tertainments. 

A  New  Bdition  adapted  to  Ftoilly  Reading.  Embellished  with  namerons  ebaraetar- 
istle  BnicnaTingn.  lUostrated  fhnn  deigns  by  D.  a  JoHXSoir.  656  pages,  ISno. 
Cloth ;  GUt  back.    RetaU  price,  $1.50. 

Oiaooverers  and  Pioneers  of  America. 

^y  H.  F.  PAasoL    BeautifoUy  lUnstratml.    416  naga^  Iteo.    Ctotb  ;  GOt  b«flk. 

BataU  priee.  $1.26.  ^^ 

This  is  a  book  which  shoald  be  rvad  by  all;  it  contains  Intaresting  biographical 

•ketches  of  all  the  tmlnani  bmu  of  the  eoloalal  times*  imd  early  disooTertit  «f 

this  country. 

tTniversal  Cyclopedia  of  History— Ancient  and  Modem. 

forming  a  ooplous  Historical  Dictionary  of  Oalebrated  Institatirms,  Persons,  Plaees, 
and  Things,  with  notloes  of  the  present  state  of  the  principal  Cities,  Countries,  and 
KinedomA  of  the  Known  World! .  To  which  is  added  a  Chronological  View 
of.  Memorable  Brents,  sueb  as  Barthqoakes,  Yoloanlo  Braptlons,  Storms,  Conflagra- 
tions, Diseases,  Famines,  Inrentloos,  DIsooTcries,  Battles,  Treaties,  Settlemontti, 
Origins  of  Religions  Sects,  Ac,  Ac.,  Ac.  By  P.  A.  Dniimoi.  Containing  nearly 
Fifty  BeantlftU  lUostratton^  760  dosely  printed  pacia,  Ootavo.  Boand  In  beao- 
tiftti  Bmbossed  Leather.    Retail  priee^  $8.60.  ' 

Tbia  book  to  to  be  sold  ezdoslTely  by  tnbaoriptloB^  aeeompanled  by  a  Googn^htal 
OhMi  or  the  United  8tatM,Oolond. 
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"MAN,  KffOW  THYSELF." 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

i  BOOK  WiCH  SHOULD  BE  IN  TBE  HANDS  OF  MM  UlLE  AND  rOUUil 


HOWARD'S  DOMESTIC  HEDICINEi 

RevlMd  uid  EalATged,  By  Horton  Howard,  M.D^  QonUinfakgncarlj 

<V  gnat  importaaoe,  tnd  miurly  One  Thouiaad  large  Octavo  PifHi 

Baand  in  tabstantUl  Leather  Binding,  Library  Style,  Xarble  Sdga, 

Three  Volnmei  bonnd  in  One,  eontaining  an  important 

SYSTEM  OF  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE, 

l^ith  a  Troatiee  on  Anatomy,  Pl&yiiology,  and  aU  Diieaees  that  ¥mVM 

an  heir  to,  with  Preeeriptiona  of  the  gieateit  importaaee  ta 

Xaidcind.    Also,  an  ezteniive 

flying  a  fan  dewription  of  the  DISEASES  OF  WOXAV—  the  eana 
of  Diieaae  and  Core. 


This  Book  was  first  published  as  a  Text  Book,  and  is  noir  used  in  Urn 
Eastern  Colleges ;  but  the  Revised  Edition  is  made  simple  and  plaii^ 
that  all  classes  may  compreliend  it  It  contains  explanations  to  all  the 
Medical  Terms  used  in  it. 

This  is  a  Book  which  will  be  sold  only  by  subscription,  for  the  nczl 
three  years,  and  no  copy  can  be  purchased  at  any  book-store  in  the 
United  States  within  that  period  of  time,  except  it  be  a  second-hand 
aopy,  as  I  here  pledge  myself  to  furnish  them  to  no  one  to  sell,  except 
to  my  regular  Traveling  Agents.  And,  moreover,  will  employ  no 
Argent  to  sell  this  book,  who  will  sell  it  any  other  way  than  by  snbecrip- 
tion,  and  on  the  territory  assigned  him,  and  at  one  price,  which  most  be 
•o  more  nor  no  less  than  04.00  per  copy. 

H.  n.  RULISON,  PnbUsher, 

Qaeen  Oity  Fa1)IlB]iiiig  Housei  115  Oaln  St, 

CINCINIVATI,  OHIO. 
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THI8  BOOK  IS  DT7E  ON  THE  I.AST  1>JLTJB 
STAMPED  BELOW 


AN  INITIAL  FINE  OF  26  CENTS 

WIL.L  BE  ASSESSED  FOR  FAILURE  TO  RETURN 
THIS  BOOK  ON  THE  DATE  DUE.  THE  PENAUTY 
WIL.L  INCREASE  TO  BO  CENTS  ON  THE  FOURTH 
DAY  AND  TO  fl.CO  ON  THE  SEVENTH  DAY 
OVERDUE. 
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